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INDIA: THE NEXT STEP. 
HE first duty of Government is to govern.” Any Government 
| worthy of the tiame of Government, if it. is to exist at all, 
is bound to accept. a ‘challenge to its authority. And when 
‘the Indian National Congress sets up a parallel government,, 
Stimulates the Red Shirt movement in the North-West Frontier 
'., Province, creates’a critical situation there-which threatens the very 
“basis of government, stimulates, also, what ‘looks like an agrarian 
revolution in the United Provinces, and-is in close touch with the 
% terrorist movement in Bengal, then, the established forces of law 
and order have to assert themselves. Formidable powers have to 
. be taken to meet the emergency: Special Ordinances of extreme 
severity have to be enacted. 

This is the official view. It is damed that ihere was ample 
justification for these measures, severe though they are, that,they 
have been used with caution, moderation and common sense, that 
the machinery of government, in the face of great difficulties, has 
functioned with remarkable efficiency; and that, as a ‘result, the 

-7 Red Shirt movement which had been so imminent a danger had 
begun to collapse, men who had formerly been hostile had begun 
to.co-operate with Government, and ‘révenue to come in; that in 
the United Provinces the no-rent ‘movement which had been so 
serious.as almost to amount to an agrarian revolution was now 
virtually at an end; and though neither in Bengal nor iti: Bombay 
was there much“ improvement yet, on the whole, the position was ` 
immensely better. Moreover, it was held that the fact that not a 
single Vote of Censure, either i in the Legislative Assembly or in 

_ any of the’Provincial Councils, had been carried against the Govern- 
ment action, showed that the emergency measures had been on the 
whole, acceptéd as necessary. India is not suffering under the heel 
of a Russian tyranny. Itis the considered view of the Secretary of: 
State for India that there is not an overwhelming crisis in India, 

- but that the situation there is, on the whole, better than we might 
expect considering all the upheavals which are going on in other 
parts of the world. 

And much that one hears from is confirms this-offcial view. 
A military officer, just back from India, said that he had had-'to i 
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travel about the country, but he heard much more about Indian 
troubles in English newspapers than he had seen in India itself. 
The life of the country seemed to be going on much the same as 
usual. So far so good. 

In the work of reforms there is also much cause for sétistaction. 
With the utmost promptness *‘ fact-finding ”’ Committees, were 
dispatched to India at the conclusion of the Round Table Conferénce 
to carry on necessary investigations on the spot, and a Consultative 
Committeé composed of Indian members of the Conference was 
formed to sit in India under the Chairmanship of the Viceroy as 
Deputy for the Prime Minister. Besides maintaining order the 
Government were proceeding actively with the other side of their 
programme—the pushing forward of their reforms. And the Com- 
mittees have already done their work. They worked at top speed, 
and their reports are already published. The Franchise Committee 
-had to make proposals regarding the franchise for a Federal Legis- 
lature to be charged with the affairs of about 338 million people, a - 
number nearly :three times-as great as has ever before been? 
brought within the structure -of a single democratically governed 
state. The responsible government we were seeking to set up 
had to rest upon a far broader basis than the present if it was to l 
-succeed, ‘he electorate’ must be representative of the general mass _ 
of the people, and no important: section must lack the means of 
expressing its needs and opinions. With these governing considera- 
tions in view the Committee had made comprehensive proposals. 
They had advocated a fivefold increase of the electorate for the 
Provincial Legislatures, and an eightfold increase for the Federal. 
Legislature. ‘The former electorate would be 36 millions and the 
latter 844 millions. Further, the women’s vote would be expanded - 
by more than twentyfold—the proposal being to enfranchise 6% 
million women. The recommendations would place 40 per cent. 
of the adult males and over ro per cent. of the women on the 
provincial electoral registers. Beyond this it was not deemed 
possible to go at present on account of the difficulty, even with 
broadcasting (the value of which is recognised), of educating a 
mainly illiterate electorate—on account also of the immaturity of 
party organisations, and of the burden for the administrative 
- machinery of dealing with any larger number of voters. 

So besides having maintained order Government may justly 
be satisfied with the progress they have made in developing ‘their 
scheme of reform. Again, so far so good. 

Thus on the surface all seems well. But what of the deep inner 
workings of the Indian mind? Is there peace and contentment in 
the soul.of India? - Are those Indians who have most to do with 
shaping the destiny of India happy about the present state of 
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affairs? Those who are in gaol can hardly be so. Why these 
men and women—all highly intelligent—should have made them- 
selves liable to be imprisoned just at the very moment when 
Parliament and Government in this country were working their 
hardest to set up responsible self-government in India it is hard 
for a plain Englishman to understand. Perhaps one reason is that 
the Hindus at this time are in a hyper-sensitive state. Perhaps 
they have not got rid of their subject-race mentality. For they 
have been not only subject to the British, but to Moslem invaders 
from Central Asia for centuries before we appeared. They are, 

rightly, extremely proud of their culture and in their hearts dis- 
dainful of their rulers. And this may make them extra-sensitive. 

So possibly working in them may be two opposite forces—both an 
exaggerated fear of power and an exaggerated determination to 
show their independence. Having long -been accustomed to 
dependence they may not yet have acquired that easy assuratice 
- with which men of the world would discuss things together. Any- 

“how they are prickly and suspicious and ready to dart off at a 
tangent on the slightest provocation. And when they hear of an 

ex-Cabinet Minister in a public speech saying to his: countrymen : 

“ Sooner or later you will have to crush Gandhi and the Indian . 
Congress and all they stand for,” they are apt to take this at its 

face value, and to forget how little this particular politician’s views 
count when it comes to summing up the feelings and intentions of . 
the country as a whole and registering ‘that summation by vote in 

Parliament. In. their hyper-sensitive state the Congress leaders are 

convinced that they must continue their “ fight for freedom ” and, 

with that willingness for sacrifice so characteristic of Hindus, walk 

straight into gaol without the slightest need. 

This may seem wholly unreasonable to us. But there- it is a 
fact. All the Congress leaders and 26,000 of their followers are 
either imprisoned or interned. Each of these has a circle of friends 
and relations who feel deeply with him. And that feeling, we 
may be pretty certain, is one of sympathy with men who are ready 
to go to any length for what they are convinced is for the good 
of the country. And it would not be unnatural if among the 
prisoners and interned there was deep resentment against the 
foreign rulers who had put them in this plight. 

Then what about the moderates—the men who had come over 
here and worked for weeks together with our statesmen and had 
direct evidence of our efforts to frame a constitution for a self- i 
governing India? Surely they can have no sympathy with the 
imprisoned Congress leaders? To the law-abiding, peace-loving 
moderate the “‘ civil disobedience and non-co-operative ’? methods 
of Mr. Gandhi were highly distasteful. The moderate leaders had 
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. worked hard and earnestly at the practical details of constitutional 


reforms. To their eloquence and ability had been largely due the 


` great swing in opinion in favour of India in this country. And at 


the last Conference when Mr. Gandhi, with what to us looked more 
like mulish obstinacy than high statesmanship, had stuck his toes 
into the ground and refused to be pushed or pulled into co-opera- 


` tion with Government, Mr. Shastri had passionately -appealed “to 


him to dismiss civil disobedience from his mind and take up the 


- work of Constitution-building in a spirit of complete trust in the 
moderate leaders and faith in the British people. 


“ You have acquired an unparalleled reputation,” eid Mr iS 
Shastri, ‘< your spiritual power to command men. and to raise 
them above themselves is acknowledged all over the world. Shall 
not these great gifts be harnessed to the constructive work of the: 

' nation? Have you the heart still to lead your people trustful 
and obedient through the valley of humiliation if it be not 
necessary, and I contend it is no longer necessary. . Believe 
me that with you and your chosen associates we can fashion ‘ our, 
Constitution to great ends, and India will have cause to be truly” 
thankful that you changed your plans and came here.’ 


After having fruitlessly made such an appeal; sutely the moderate 


` leaders can have no sympathy with the Congress leadérs now 


interned or imprisoried? One would think not. Nevertheless, they 
do. Mr. Gandhi had only been a stumbling block in their way at 
the Conference. Yet in their hearts they have'a deep reverence for 


him. They did not like the Viceroy’s refusal to see him on his 


return. That refusal may have been perfectly justified. But-they 
wish it had not been made. They took umbrage, too, at not them- 
selves being consulted immediately on their return to India from 
the London ‘Conference. -For weeks they had been in.closest | 
personal communication with British statesmen; They had hoped 
they would have-at once been consulted about'action against the 
Congress on their arrival in India. So. their- enthusiasm for Con- 
stitution-making has cooled down,. and they are disposed to retire 
within their own shells. g . 

However quiet things may appear’ on hie surface there is then 
what a Member of Parliament just returned from India called 
“ sizzling discontent.” at heart. Ordinancé rule and the imprison- 
ment of Congress leaders are resented, however justifiable they 
might appear to.us. The situation, as I see it, is then that order 
has been maintained—but at a cost. That cost-is the estrangement © 
of the moderates and the resentment of Congress. That is, while 


_ we have kept order, we have alienated most of those who will have 


to work the new constitution. This was the risk we had to run 
in introducing Ordinances. We have got what we had to expect. 
And now what is to be done about it? What is to be our next 
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step? How can we get back to, at least, the point we had reached _ 
at the close of the Round Table Conference? It is an extremely- 
difficult question to answer. I can only offer a humble suggestion. 
But I offer it: after very careful thought. It is, first, to get over 
to the administration in India the spirit which our National leaders 
showed in that last December debate, and -which they rightly 
claimed represented-the true spirit of-this country; and secondly, 
to do something that will strike the imagination of the Indian 
people. ` l 

As regards the first point, the old tradition of benevolent auto- 


„cracy must linger among many older members of the administra- 
‘tion, they must hate the prospect of the order and efficiency they 
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had so long worked for going by the board, and they may doubt the 
wisdom of our ever having declared self-government to be the goal 
of our policy. But it is by no means necessary to assume that all 
members of the administration are case-hardened, stin-dried bureau- 
crats with minds hermetically sealed to fresh ideas. A Member of 
Parliafnent who had recently been in India spoke of his astonish- 
ment at the readiness with which officers of the Indian Civil and 
Police Service sympathised with Indian aspirations. In any case, 
however, a line must be given them. The administration has a 
right to expect that a definite direction should be shown them. 
Though once it is given we. must trust the men on the spot. For 
only they can carry out a policy in detail and deal with the several 
emergencies as they arise. What then is the line that should be 
given and. what is the spirit in which our agents in India are to 
act? i oa 

It has been expressed by Mr. Baldwin in a way which perhaps 
better than any other would totich the ordinary administrator in 
India. In the House of Commons-in November 1929 he spoke of 


the mystery and romance of our connection with India, and of the 


Indians and ourselves being brought together by the inscrutable 
decree of. Providence to ‘solve the most difficult and the most com- 
plicated problem that had ever been set to any people. We had 
promised India responsible government, and all classes in this 
country had agreed to honour that pledgé both in the letter and 
in the spirit. The position of India in the Empire must be “ one 
of equality with the other States in the Empire.” No one dreamed, 
he said, of a self-governing India’ with an inferior status. 
Certainly, no Tory party with which he was connected would fail 
in endeavouring to the utmost extent of their ability to find a solu- 
tion of the greatest political problem of the day. And the interest- 
ing point about this deliberate declaration is that it received, 
according to Mr. Baldwin’s subsequent disclosure, the: warmest 
approval of the late Lord Balfour who wrote of India as‘ the 
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greatest of subjects.” He agreed with every word Mr. Baldwin 
had used. And Mr. Baldwin said he felt he now had a great 
sanction behind him in- giving the lead he did. to the party. 

This Mr. Baldwin said when in Opposition. In office he says 
the same thing. Last December he again spoke of the importance 
of the subject. No problem was of more vital interest to us, to 


India, and to the whole world, and none more fascinating. The.. 


bulk, not only of the House of Commons, but of the whole country, 
was with the Government, he claimed, in the course they were 
pursuing—the course of procedure by conference. We must gain 


the consent of the governed. That was the basic idea of proceeding ` ~ 


by conference: And that- was the essential factor in democracy 


without which it could not function. We must use our experience | 


and our sympathy to the utmost ‘‘ to help India to help herself.” 
India called to-day more than ever for the best we had to offer.- But 
we were going forward ‘‘ with the will and intention to succeed.” 

This is the spirit in which we are, in the words of the Prime 
Minister, “to prepare India for self-government.” And this is 
the spirit which by some means or other—or by many and various 
means—must be infused’ into the administration in India till every 
member is inspired by it to saturation point. The old order must 
be made to change, giving place to new. The top-dog attitude must 
go. ‘There must be no question of ‘“ showing who is the master.” 
Comradeship must be the watchword. The mot d’ordre has gone 
forth from here that there is. to be an end of any idea of the 
permanent dominance of India by the British: The new and greater 
idea of helping Indians.to govern themselves has to be inculcated. 
In the words of Sir Samuel Hoare, ‘‘ partnership must be made 
the moving principle and co-operation the basis of every action.” 
From the Viceroy down to the village policeman—from the 
Governors to the whole Secretariat, to Commissioners, Deputy- 
Commissioners, Collectors, Assistant-Collectors, and Assistant 
Commissioners—all must be infused with the spirit of co-operation, 
partnership, comradeship—of British and Indians working together 
with all their hearts and with all their minds and with all their 
souls to the one great end of setting up responsible see aa 
in India. 

By speeches, by despatches to India, and, in India, D Government 
resolutions, by instructions to Provincial Governinents, ‘by speeches 
in Durbar, by personal intercourse, by intimate conversations with 
Indians from the great National leaders down to the humblest 
villagers, this plain simple idea, and the spirit in which the 
British Government intend to translate it into action must be 
brought home to Indians. And British public opinion here must 
see to it that this is done. Here at home we have so many problems 
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pressing upon us—balancing the Budget, Tariffs, War Debts and 
Indemnity, Disarmament, the Ottawa Conference, and so on—that 
we are unable to pay much attention to India. But we did concen- 
trate our thoughts and feelings on India last winter, and did come 
to a definite decision. And that decision, and the spirit in which 
it was made, public opinion will expect the Government to have 
communicated in all its strength and with all its force to India. 

That sustained and definite effort be made to inculcate the whole 
administration in India with the: spirit of the British people, and 
that every member of the administration should din into Indians 
day in and day out that we have no desire to stand in the way 
‘of Swaraj, but want to help them to it at the earliest possible 
moment, is the first part of my proposal. : 

The second ‘part is that something should be done to fire the 
imagination of the Indians. And if they can be stirred by such 

a clumsy, negative kind of a phrase as “‘ non-co-operation, non- ` 
_ violence, civil disobedience,” it ought to be fairly easy to do this. 

' How Shall we do it?- Can we learn anything from Everest? Here 
was a definite clean-cut objective, frightfully difficult of attaining, 
with all kinds of unknown obstacles in the way, yet so alluring 
‘that the moment it was held up as an object ‘to strive -for, men 
leaped forward to share in attaining it. The young begged to be 
of the climbing party. Those who were past.the age of climbing 
gave of their experience. Scientific men freely gave of their 
knowledge? ‘All were thrilled at the-enterprise. The efforts to 
reach the summit were watched by the whole world. Can we find 
some object’ to set before the eyes of Indians that will have a 
like effect upon them? Some object ‘that all will: be eager to see 
attained and the striving towards which will engage’-the attention 
‘ and enlist the sympathy of the world? i 

The present formula about responsible self-government ought to 
do this, but evidently does not. Why? Because its outline is 
blurred. It does not stand out.sharp and distinct like.Everest. Can 
we give- it clearer definition—definition in the optical and not the -` 
legal sense? Can we name a date for Indian Freedom? ` 

It is nearly one hundred and ten years since Munro put forward 
the idea that the Government'‘of their own country would eventually 
- have to be given over to Indians.- Next year will be one hundred 
years since the British Parliament enacted that no Indian should by 
reason of his birth or creed be debarred- from holding any position — 
din the administration. It is seventy-two years since Indians were 
first admitted to the Legislative Council. It is seventy years since 
Sir Herbert Edwardes declared that- we must first fit-India for 
freedom and then sét her free. It is fifteen years since we-formally 
-declared that the goal of British policy was responsible self-govern- ` 
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ment. Is it not time now for precision? Could we not say that in 
so many years—three, five, seven or whatever the number may 

~ be, so long as it is not too great—India shall have the same status 
in the Empire that the Dominions have under the Statute of West- 
minster? Could we not declare that in that definite time India 
would enjoy the status of equal partnership in a unity based on 
free and equal co-operation and with the right to do as she liked 
without restraint or control from the Government or Parliament 
of Great Britain? 

This would involve risks—but far greater for Indians than for 
ourselves. And risks do not deter. Certainly they do not deter - 
Indians. For years they have shown themselves ready to run risks 
of imprisonment and even death in the cause of Indian freedom. 

_ And assuredly risk has never deterred the British in India. Those 
early English traders were. ready to run it when they set forth in 
their tiny seventy-ton ships round the Cape through pirate-infested 
waters to India. And to this day those who serve in India have 
always been ready enough to run it when the call is mad upon 
them—or indeed of their own initiative, and without any necessity 
fora call. Risks cannot indeed be avoided. Just recently Govern- 

ment had to run an enormous risk in either case. If they did 

nothing the terrorism might have spread, the no-rent campaign 

gathered’ momentum, and the Frontier Red Shirts broken into open 
rebellion. If they brought in an Ordinance and put Gandhi in 
gaol and seized the Congress leaders, they ran the risk of alienating 
the real political leaders of the country at the very moment when 
their co-operation was urgently needed for the task on hand. Risks 

. must be run in any-event. And if in, the working for Freedom - 
in seven years there is risk of failure, risk of disorder, risk of 
financial loss, it will be a risk which Indians and British will 
run together. And the mere fact of this running the risk together 
will draw them nearer. ; 

And this brings me to a vital consideration. There is apparent 
estrangement now. Indians are accusing us of injustice, breach of 
faith, tyranny, and all the rest of it. We need not mind. It may 
be only a passing phase if we can convince Indians that we mean 
business in this matter of self-government for India. ‘Those who 
have actually worked with Indians know well how loyally they can 
co-operate and what frieidships can grow up between them and the 
Indians. Our statesmen here in London found it the same at the 
Round Table Conference. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that every- 
one who co-operated’ with the Indian Delegates’ held them in 
higher and higher esteem as the days went on and as they got 
into closer and closer grips with the tremendous problem before 
them. Another and most auspicious example of it in England may 
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be found in the universities. Among the Indian Civil Service 
probationers at Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities, I 
have seen the most striking instances of friendship between Indians 
and British young men about to go out to India in the Indian Civil 
Service. Working together in the same cause can, and does, 
engender real comradeship between Indian and British. And if we 
had more of the French easy camaraderie and could unloosen our 
traditional stiffness, it would generate still more. 

On the Indian side we have the national spirit as an aid. We 
may dislike many of its manifestations. And we British have good 
cause to resent Mr. Gandhi’s encouraging Indians to distrust us 
all these years when our statesmen have been working might and 
main to set India on the way to freedom. But in its essence the 
national spirit is the very thing we should most desire for India. 
We could not do without it. We could do nothing with a supine 
and listless India. The Congress leaders for the last thirty or forty- 
years, and latterly Mr. Gandhi, have done incalculable good to 
* India by arousing a patriotic spirit and inspiring, not only the men, 
but, to an intenser degree, the women, with courage and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice in their country’s cause. This national spirit, if 
suppressed, may cause an explosion, and if allowed to jet off into 
empty air may be lamentably wasted, but if self-controlled and 
self-directed may carry India upward to unbelievable heights. 

And here again we may profit by the experience on Mount 
Everest. The one great lesson taught by those expeditions was 
that men could acclimatise themselves to the loftiest heights. ‘The 
higher they climbed the fitter they became to climb higher still. 
It is the same with India. When I first 'went-there fifty years ago 
no one: dreamed of climbing Mount Everest and no Indian dreamed 
of self-government. The Indian National Congress had not yet 
come into being. But during those fifty years we have seen Indians 
acclimatising themselves to higher and higher altitudes in the 
sphere of government, till now they are as near to the goal of self- 
government as Norton was to the top of Everest. And we may be 
as confident that they are capable of reaching the top-most peak 
as we are that men will reach the summit of Everest. In both cases 
victory is assured. And it will be as proud a day for Great Britain 
as for India when the goal she has set before herself and before 
India has at long last been attained. 

FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


THE QUOTA CRAZE. 


HERE has been so far little public discussion of the Addison 
Marketing Act of 1931 and the use of quotas for perishable 
and other food-stuffs. Their consequences have not been visu- 
alised. The quota system probably owes.its present popularity to 
the desire of the Government’s supporters to escape the ‘‘ food-tax ”’ 
cry which might have been raised had they decided to impose 
straightforward duties on food-stuffs. Yet tariffs are easier to regu- 
late, interfere less with international trade, and probably raise retail 
prices to a less extent than quotas. That there has so far been- 
very little opposition to this rigid restrictive system can only be 
accounted for by the fact that it is virtually an untried instrument, 
the weaknesses of which have not yet been discovered. 

There is another reason for the prospective increased use of 
quotas which has nothing to do with the desire of the politicians 
to find the proverbial ‘‘ easy way.’? Quotas (the quantitative 
control -of imports) must be both the inevitable sequel of, as well ? 
as necessitate, the quantitative control of home production through 
the 1931 Marketing Act. Those who have staked their reputation 
onthe Marketing Act and who genuinely believe in its bureaucratic 
control see in quotas a means of achieving their aim not given by 
tariffs. Owing to international treaty obligations the compulsory 
regulation of imports (i.e. foreign production) can only be put into 
operation if similar regulation is imposed on domestic production. 
So the use of quotas compels the acceptance of the Marketing Act 
by many who otherwise would not do so. 

-The real object of this Act, and the unescapable consequences 
of it, are not understood. It is looked upon as a measure ‘to 
stimulate co-operation among. farmers, to enable producers to get 
more of the excessive profits alleged to be made by wholesalers 
and retailers, and to do. away with what we_are assured is the 
wastefulness of the present distributive system. Farmers opposed 
the measure whole-heartedly when it was going through Parliament. 
They have been won over to it by the Government’s refusal to 
give them Protection unless they accepted and worked the Act. 
They also recognised that although the Act curtailed their freedom 
it at the same time appeared to put consumers at, their mercy. 
By the Act producers are empowered to create monopoly trusts 
authorised by Parliament, to limit, reduce and even prohibit 
production. They can also fix prices. 

No other nation has anything so drastic. Only one other country 
ever had an Act at all comparable, and that has been repealed.. 
When the Act was under discussion, the Conservative Opposition 
in the House of Commons, instead of concentrating on the’ weak- 
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nesses of the measure, tried to make capital by condemning the 
Labour Government for having introduced a measure to control 
our farmers without at- the same time applying equal regulations 
upon their foreign competitors. They used it to fortify their 
demand for Protection. They failed to think out the consequences 
of fixing minimum prices for home products, or to realise that 
regulating the quantity of any commodity to be distributed must ~ 
involve regulating the quantity to be produced. Still less examina- 
tion was given to it in the House of Lords, which passed the Act 
almost without scrutiny. Even to-day I am convinced that most 
public men have not considered what the results of using the full 
powers of the Act must be. 

During the war the Ministry of Food fixed maximum prices, 
the aim being to prevent profiteering at moments of shortage, and 
to reassure the public that they were not being exploited. But 
the Ministry did not seek to prevent vendors from disposing of 
their goods at less than the maximum. Consequently, if the goods 
could *not be sold, traders were able to accept lower prices. So 
there was no unmarketed or unmarketable surplus. But when 
an authority fixes a statutory minimum price the position is very 
different. If a Statutory Board fixes a minimum price for a 
home-grown commodity, e.g. potatoes, and prohibits (under threat 
of penalty) English potato growers from selling at a lower figure, 
then the Board is morally bound (and would ‘in practice be forced) 
to take over from the growers the whole of their crop should they fail 
to find purchasers at the official price. ‘Thus the Board would 
in effect become the monopoly purchaser of all British potatoes. 
Consideration of the first scheme (dealing with hops) prepared 
under the Act shows that this is no idle fear. Under this all 
growers would be forced to hand over their output (the amount 
of which would be fixed) to a Central Board, which could sell 
whatever proportion it chose at whatever price it thought wise, 
and which could. destroy, if need be, whatever surplus was left, 
and could prevent new men taking to hop growing by refusing 
them a market. This scheme has not yet been ratified by Parlia- 
ment. But it is not claimed that its proposals took the officials of 
the Ministry of Agriculture by PRUGE: It illustrates the bureau- 
cratic mentality. 

If a Potato Board commits itself to buying the whole British 
crop at a fixed price, it must have power to prevent foreign potato 
growers from selling their potatoes in England at a lower figure, 
and must further be in a position to regulate the supply of foreign 
potatoes. This might be attempted by ‘means of quotas. But 
quotas for imported potatoes would probably break down in practice. 
The instrument would be too rigid. No one can estimate ahead the 
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exact volume of British potatoes which will be grown in any year, 
and what amount the public will eat in some future year, and so 
be able to estimate the precise requirements (quotas) in respect 
of imported potatoes. So the Board would probably become also 
an-Import Board. Further, if a Statutory Board undertakes to buy 
at a fixed price the whole of the home crop, it must be in a position 
to limit home production as well as foreign imports, otherwise the 
market might be flooded with an excessive quantity of British 
potatoes, all of which the Board would be committed to purchasing 
at a minimum price. 

Supporters of the quota believe that they have discovered an 
answer to this dilemma, by fixing a maximum quantity for which 
the guaranteed, price would be paid and by providing that the 
official price should be reduced if the supply exceeded this - 
maximum. In the Wheat Act, for instance, the total amount of 
wheat which the Central Commission undertakes to buy at 45s. 
is limited to 6,000,000 quarters, i.e. the average output on 
1,800,000 acres estimated by the Ministry. This device is *based 
on the theory that a Central Authority (whether the Ministry - 
- of Agriculture or a Board under the Marketing Act) can determine 
with. accuracy what should be the maximum. or ideal total 
domestic production of any commodity, whether it be wheat, meat, 
potatoes, bacon, or milk. Is this practicable? 

In 1874 we had 3,600,000 acres under wheat; in 1913, 1,700,000 
acres ; in 1931, 1,200,000. Undoubtedly, if there had been a Board . 
during the period after 1874 or 1913 it would have resisted the 
tendency of the acreage under wheat to fall much below the figures 
for those years respectively. To-day the Ministry of Agriculture 
lays it down that 1,800,000 acres represents out ideal wheat 
acreage—that if. we have this figure under wheat we have what 
is called a ‘‘ balanced industry,” whereas if we had, ‘say; 2,500,000, 
` of I,000,000 it would-be ‘‘ unbalanced,” and that we are justified 
in spending millions to have this particular acreage under cultiva- 
tion. Some of the best grazing land in the Midlands used to’ 
grow first-class wheat ; whilst Hertfordshire, where dairy cows now ° 

flourish, was described Ioo years ago as our best wheat county. 
Had there been a Central Commission with arbitrary powers, 
strenuous and probably successful efforts would have been made to 
prevent these counties reducing their wheat acreage. These efforts, 
as we now see, would have beén uneconomic, and not in the best 
interests of agriculture.or the country. Since they were not 
taken, and could not then be taken; there being no authority that 
_could take them, we are. now actually richer, and our: agriculture 
is a more valuable national asset because of this change-over. But 
this would not have been foreseen. , 
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In 1931 we had 1,200,000 acres under wheat without any subsidy. 
This might conceivably have dropped to 1,000,000 acres had there 
been no Wheat Act and had world prices continued to fall. The 
total amount of the crop would then have been 4,000,000 quarters, 
averaging four quarters to the acre. By the artificial stimulus 
of the Wheat Act we shall produce 2,400,000 quarters more than 
we did in 1931. To get this net increase will cost us, at present 
prices, £6,000,000. The same amount could have been imported 
for £3,100,000. We could thus have saved about three million 
pounds had we been content with growing our wheat economically, 
instead of uneconomically stimulating its increase to the quite 
arbitrary figure of 6,000,000 quarters. 

A. year ago many were convinced that there was a glut of milk. 
Had there been at that time a Marketing Act scheme and a Central 
Board, efforts might have been made, indeed probably would have 
been made, to prevent any increase in milk-production, perhaps even 
to curtail it. Now it is common knowledge that less milk is drunk 
per Head in this country than in the U.S.A., Canada, Germany, 
Scandinavia, etc. The corollary is that we ought to work hard 
to increase its consumption (and production) instead of restricting 
it. Vet to-day many are in fact supporting the heavy expenditure 
of public money under the Wheat Act on the ground that it will 
reduce the output of milk by bribing a few cowkeepers to change 
over to wheat. A few years ago the Empire Marketing Board 
was willing (with the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture) 
to give some £20,000 to foster a “‘ drink more milk ” campaign, 
and so induce an increased production of milk. To-day this 
same Ministry of Agriculture encourages the expenditure of money 
in order to tempt a few farmers to turn from milk to wheat. 

It is in fact impossible for a central body to determine what 
should be the exact production of any given commodity. The 
very fact of their attempting to do so has a definite effect on 
future supplies, and threatens to throw things out of the normal. 
For instance, if the potato growers were guaranteed a market, the 
growers of other commodities would demand equally favourable treat- 
ment, failing which they would naturally switch over from those 
crops where no profit was guaranteed by a kindly State. This was 
foreseen by the Milk ‘Production Committee in 1919 in its Final 
Report, wherein it was stated that, if wheat prices were guaranteed, 
farmers would change from dairying to wheat unless the price 
of milk ‘were raised. The Government’s price-fixing for wheat 
must not only mean that our bread, but that our milk will cost 
more. We learnt at the Ministry of Food during the war that one 
could not fix the price of one article and stop there, but that one 
was compelled step by step to fix the price of other commodities 
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and to fix them at all stages. So the fixing of minimum prices 
for domestic products under the Marketing Act: must inevitably 
lead to the limitation (quantitative control) both of domestic and 
of imported commodities with consequences not yet adequately 
realised. i 

Just as the consequences of certain powers in the Marketing 
Act have not been appreciated ‘so the consequences of quotas have 
not been faced. This instrument has not been adopted on merit 
and after reflection, but it is being brought forward because 
politicians hope to be able by its use to raise food prices without 
being accused of breaking election pledges. When it is too late 
the public may discover not only that quotas have increased prices 
a great deal more than tariff duties would have done but that they 
are also much more difficult to modify. Quotas may be used for 
various reasons, and often under widely diverse conditions. ‘The 
practical objections to them must therefore vary with each 
particular case. Let me examine some of them. 

The public is-under the impression that Parliament haf just 
passed a Wheat Quota Act to compel millers and bakers to use 
a definite proportion (quota) of home-grown wheat, and thereby 
to give a section of farmers a guaranteed market and price for 
their produce higher than world price. ` In actual fact, the Act 
provides a quota only in name. The administrative difficulties 
in the way of establishing a genuine quota for home-grown wheat 
proved too- serious to be surmounted. The scheme as it finally 
became law is eqitivalent to a tax on flour (imported and home 
manufactured) the proceeds of which under a complicated adminis- 
trative mechanism are to be handed over to farmers in proportion 
to their output of wheat. To keep up the pretence of a quota: the 
tax is made to vary with the price and volume of production of 
home-grown wheat.. To keep in the background the element of 
‘taxation two semi-autonomous bodies—the Wheat Commission and 
the Millers’ Corporation—have been specially created to administer 
the scheme. Incidentally these statutory bodies appear to introduce 
directly a potentially dangerous element of monopoly into the 
production of bread. ; 

Another-use to which the quota may be put is to obtain a reduc- 
tion of imports from a foreign country. This is being proposed 
in the case of bacon, meat and butter. In the case of bacon, 
imports can of course be restricted to any definite amount. ‘That 
is to say, the English bacon trade can be given’a defined’ propor- 
tion of our home consumption of bacon, and this at a guaranteed 
price calculated to show a profit. So one of the first results of 
the Marketing Act plus Quotas must be to put up the home price 
to a higher figure than would be the case with an ordinary tariff. 
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Tariffs do not prohibit imports. Importers can climb over tariff 
walls if domestic manufacturers become slack or if their costs are 
raised unreasonably. One can estimate the maximum effect on 
price of a tariff. Not so with a quota, for no foreign competition 
is possible within the domestic market guaranteed by the quota. 
But, although we may restrict the amount of bacon to be imported 
from, say, Denmark, we would give that country a guaranteed 
market within the limits of its quota. Nothing could therefore 
prevent the Danes from putting up their prices to the level of the 
increased English price. They could do this without fear of 
competition within their quota from the Polish or other exporters 
of bacon. It would be natural that they should want to recoup 
themselves for their reduced sales to us. One of the great draw- 
backs to quotas is that they eliminate competition altogether. 

The very rigidity of quotas militates against expansion of trade, 
and circumscribes the markets in which we can deal. We might 
in fact be committed to buying in the dearest market without 
eany ckance of buying in cheaper markets. Obviously prices in 
different countries do not always bear the same relation to each 
other. If such a system were applied to bacon tons might be 
unsaleable and losing its food value in one country (because its 
quota was exhausted) whilst at the same time another nation was 
able to sell us its bacon at higher prices because its quota was not 
exhausted. Even a Socialist Import Board would seem preferable 
to this; it would at all events have the option of buying in the 
cheapest market. Supporters of quotas picture their being used 
so as to permit of British production increasing by stages until 
able to supply all or most of our demands. This would involve 
constantly decreasing foreign quotas, and thus constant friction 
with-exporting nations, until the end would be reached with what 
would amount to total prohibitions on trading with certain 
countries. f 

Still another use for which quotas are being put forward is to 
give an assured proportion of the available British market to 
our Dominions and Colonies, as is apparently proposed in the 
case of wheat and meats. In this there are real dangers. Take 
wheat. In the past when harvests failed in, say, Australia, with 
the consequent increase in the-price of Australian grain, we were 
free to buy cheap wheat for our bread in, say, the United States. 
Or, if the growers in Canada showed any inclination to combine 
with the intention of unreasonably increasing prices, we were able 
to purchase our supplies from, say, the Danubian States or Russia. 
In future, however, if the millers have to buy 15 per cent. of 
their cereal in Great Britain (at a price far above the world price) 
and 55-60 per cent. from the Dominions, a highly dangerous situa- 
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tion may arise. Let the Dominion growers organise a pool, and 
they may force up the price of our bread to almost any figure. 
The English corn traders and’ millers would not be able to buy 
enough cheap .grain elsewhere to keep the price of the loaf at a 
moderate figure, for their ‘‘ free market ° would be no more than 
enough for 25-30 per cent. of their needs. 

Against such’ a“‘‘ hold-up,” which is possible even Jikoagh it 
‘may not be probable, even the Government would be powerless, 
since the Dominions would have obtained théir guaranteed 
percentage of our market in return for giving-us a quid pro quo 
for our manufactures. The influence of our industrialists, there- 
fore, would -be urged against any proposed curtailment of the 
Dominion’ wheat quota, lest this might react on- their sales to the 
Dominions. ‘It has been suggested that such a situation, which 
all recognise to be extremely undesirable, to say the least, could 
_ be prevented by the inclusion in the treaties between ourselves and 
the Dominions of a clause whereby they would undertake not 
to sell'to us: above the world price. . - 

But what is the ‘‘ world price ’’?. Is there a recognised world 
price for wheat, bacon, beef? The world price of wheat 
varies from month to month, from day to day, even from hour 
to hour. ‘Countries Gucluding the Dominions) with a, guaranteed 
quota in our markets could through their Wheat Pools hold up 
their. supplies for other markets until they had sold their ‘grain 
to us, thus helping to enhance the price. It might even pay a 
wheat-growing country to reduce its output so as to keep up the 

“ world price,” because with its guaranteed quota in the British 
market it could recoup itself for reduced sales if the price had 
been kept sufficiently high. Indeed, it has been pointed out by 
the Liverpool:Corn Trade Association that, unless the Dominions 
get an enhanced price for their wheat, the quota scheme will not 
benefit them. And as to the “ world price ” of wheat, the Liver- 
pool ‘‘ Futures’ Market, which is the greatest in the world, has 
stated definitely that unless there is an absolutely free market - 
in wheat, world price could no longer be ascertained, nor would 
there be any safeguard against artificially increased prices. 
Alternatively it has been suggested that increased selling by other 
nations in continental markets might lower the world price in 
Antwerp and elsewhere. If this a the Dominion grain 
trade would actually be worse. off. 

The case of butter and meat illustrates a quotas would prevent 
the expansion of our foreign trade. We buy practically all our 
imported butter from four countries—New Zealand, Australia, 
Ireland and Denmark. Suppose we decide at Ottawa to grant fixed 
` quotas to the three Dominions either by increasing the share of 
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each Dominion, with a Staportioa sts reduction in the foreign 
quota, or else by stabilising the existing percentages. In either 
case we prevent ourselves from making any future commercial 
bargain with the non-British world on the basis of an increased 
volume of business, whatever prices may be in any foreign country 
or however desirable their ‘markets. The same. result would 
probably happen if we dealt with meat through quotas, for we 
import practically all our beef from three countries : Argentine 
73 per cent., Uruguay 9 per cent., Australia 6 per cent., and our 
mutton from four, i.e. New Zealand 52 per cent., Argentine 23 per 
cent., Australia 13 per cent., Uruguay 7 per cent. ` 

Lastly, it has been planned to use quotas, in cases of glut or 
over-production, to give an assured proportion of the total available 
‘home market to each domestic producer. This would be achieved 
by conipulsorily reducing the output of every producer down to 
a definité quota, as has been proposed in the Hops Scheme. ‘There 
is to-day a surplus dcreage under hops of, perhaps, 5,000 acres 
®r more. Since the war over 16,000 acres have gone out of hop 
cultivation, and are now being used for fruit, presumably because 
the owners have decided that the change was profitable. Ordinary 
economic laws have brought this about, and the country as a whole 
is no worse off. Without official control or interference,-the process 
would have gone on until the right acreage had been ascertained. 
Those who found it unprofitable to grow hops would have changed 
over to fruit, etc., and purchasers of hops would have been able to 
buy at a fair competitive price. 

But under the Marketing Act Hops Scheme it is proposed to Ta 
the total crop-by reducing the acreage of each grower. in proportion 
to the sizeof his holding, regardless of the fact that this would 
quite possibly leave men for a time with bits of spare land on which 
it would not’pay them to grow any other crops. ‘The reduction 
of acreagé-is.to be divided up in such a way between all-the growers 
that much of this 5,000 acres would inevitably be wasted whilst 
it lay idle. This procedure must increase the overheads of all 
growers, which itself might be enough to turn a profit into a loss 
and convert a small into a big loss. This, however,.is apparently 
to be avoided by giving all growers a higher price—at the expense 
of the consumer. As there is already the equivalent of roo per 
cent. duty on imported hops it is evident that the-scheme con- 
templates a further measure of control over imports, probably by 
setting up a body with the statutory right-of being the sole importer 
of hops. The scheme is apparently based on the theory that the 
present acreage-‘under hops is the ideal acreage; in other 
words that if we have about- 19,000 acres under hops (the present 
figure) we have a balanced agriculture (cf. the 1,800,000 acres 
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under wheat), but that if this total were restricted and fruit grown 
in place of hops agriculture would be unbalanced. Under Com- 
munism efforts would at all events have-been made to use all 
the land to the best advantage by growing hops and fruit in 
economic units after a careful survey. Either Communism or 
ordinary competitive trading would aim at giving us more - 
economical results than this new bureaucratic method. 

Price-fixing by a Statutory Body must lead to higher prices than 
would obtain if the ordinary laws of competitive selling and of 
supply and demand were not overridden. A’ Government Depart- 
ment cannot knock out the less efficient producer or trader. That 
was seen under the Ministry of Food’s controlled prices during the 
war, the less efficient being given a living, while the most 
efficient made large profits (even though gross profiteering was 
prevented). With price-fixing by a Central Authority inefficient 
and wnenterprising producers are kept on their legs. Under the 
normal economic laws and the competitive system there is a 
constant scrapping of the less efficient members of a trade The 
consumers get the advantage of this in lower prices and better 
service. Government price-fixing even if not based on the’ costs 
of the least efficient is certainly not determined by those of the most 
efficient. The 45s. recently fixed under the Wheat Quota Act is an 
example of this. This figure is the average between the two 
extremes of wheat growing, namely 20s. and 70s. a quarter. It 
is obvious that the intention is to guarantee a profit to the average 
grower. This not only means that the really good grower can make 
a big profit at the public expense, but that the less enter- 
prising farmers, by being guaranteed a profit at 45s., are enabled 
to carry on with costly and out-of-date methods. With an easy, life 
assured to them under the Act, some who could mechanise will 
not do so in spite of the higher profits awaiting them though 
obviously the more enterprising will—in fact are already doing 
so. But Government price-fixing for wheat has created strong 
vested interests in obsolete costly methods. No Government can be 
as ruthless under Capitalism as competition or as it would. be under 
Communism. ., 

There is another aspect. What would have: been the result of 
a “ marketing scheme ” set up a few years ago, when world food 
prices were high at the beginning of the cycle of- falling. prices? 
We should have had schemes and trusts of producers fixing mini- 
mum prices. When world prices at first began to drop a little, 
nobody would have known whether this drop was going to be 
continued, and consequently the whole aim of these trusts would 
have been to stabilise prices, i.e. to keep them up.: But the drop ` 
would have continued. Still the trusts would have tried to keep 
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British prices above world prices, hoping for an early recovery. 
So it would have continued until at last consumers revolted. They 
would have demanded a reduction in prices, which would by then 
have become relatively very high. A conflict between the organised 
producers, to whom Parliament had given power to “ stabilise ” 
prices, and the general consuming public must soon have become 
so serious that the Government would have been forced to inter- 
vene. So the Marketing Act must inevitably lead to the Govern- 
ment and Parliament fixing food prices, a dangerous state of affairs. 

A Meat Scheme of Control has been under discussion more far 
reaching than wartime ‘‘ Dora.” It has been drawn up either by 
men who not having administered war control at the Ministry 
of Food are unaware of the unexpected consequences and repercus- 
sions of interference with the ordinary laws of supply and demand 
in such commodities, or by men who are prepared for a complete 
and extended scheme of bureaucratic control. 

Much of the Marketing Act is good and necessary, but some of 
Tts powers are extreme and dangerous. ‘This is due to the fact 
that there was a confusion of thinking in its planning, a confusion 
between the preparation for marketing and the control of produc- 
tion and distribution. The operations are entirely distinct. The 
powers to grade and standardise produce are helpful to both 
producers and distributors. Experiments under the Grading Act 
of 1928 have proved its value. The power to make a levy on cow- 
keepers for advertising a “‘ drink more milk ” campaign should 
develop business. This is preparation for marketing and is entirely 
different from bureaucratic restriction of production and distribution 
and from statutory price fixing. These are not truly marketing. 

We have been called a nation of shopkeepers, and we should do 
well to remember that our shopkeepers, merchants and distributors, 
just as much as our manufacturers, have helped to create our wealth 
and prosperity. The inevitable result of the Marketing Act will be 
to destroy the present distributor and to replace him by some form 
of official organisation. ‘The shopkeeper is said to be wasteful, 
extravagant and costly. But will the bureaucrat be cheaper and 
more efficient? Will the consumer be better served under the new 
system than under the old? Will the farmer be better off when 
deprived of his freedom and initiative? The time may have come 
for wiping out the middleman and shopkeeper and for dictating 
to people what they shall produce, where they shall sell it and 
what they shall charge for it. But we should make this vast 
change with our eyes open and after adequate consideration. Up 
to date, this has not been given to the problem. Parliament is 
the victim of that disease well known to all students of history, an 
unduly swollen majority. Many supporters of the Government are 
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new and, though able, very inexperienced. The state of the world 
required a National Government and the absence of party strife has 
undoubtedly enabled the Cabinet to deal expeditiously with certain 
questions, the solution of which, under different circumstances, 

would have been retarded. Unfortunately there has been no effective 
examination of the proposed food control on the Government side. 

The Labour Opposition not only are feeble, but they believe in price- 
fixing, in officialdom and in the control of private-enterprise. So the 
administrative schemes under the Marketing Act and the plans for 
controlling imports through quotas are not being examined by any 
benches in the House of Commons. 

‘There is a further danger. Many Conservative M.P.s for agri- 
cultural constituencies are echoing the demands of their farmers for 
‘‘ guaranteed markets.” British industry (including agriculture) 
has not achieved its world-wide position by having its profits 
guaranteed by Parliament and by never taking risks or facing 
losses. Certain it is that this new theory must raise prices 

excessively. Hitherto, industrialists (including farmers) have made 
profits and have made losses. Competition has kept them efficient. 
Consumers have had fair prices. But let Parliament eliminate 
losses by guaranteeing remunerative prices, let Parliament enable 
the less efficient to exist by fixing these prices sufficiently high 
and by ignoring world prices, stop foreign competition altogether, 
regulate production, and there can be only one result, namely 
much higher prices and a slackening of initiative and discourage- 
ment of enterprise. - It may be desirable to adopt this new method 
in industry. But if we do make the change let us do so consciously 
after careful thought, and not just drift into it without appreciating 
what we are doing. 

ASTOR. 


_ war for the catastrophe that followed? 


OUR FINANCIAL PROBLEMS AND 
_ PROSPECTS. 


HE gravity of the present financial condition of our country 

is obvious to everybody, but there are wide differences of 

opinion as to causes, and still wider differences as to reme- 
dies. It is not our country alone that is suffering, but all the world, 
and many countries much worse than ourselves. This primary 
fact compels us ‘to recognise from the outset that the troubles 
that assail us are due to world causes and cannot be cured except 
by means of world co-operation. Few people will challenge the 
proposition that the world war was the beginning of the present 
troubles. It is true that after the war there was in many countries, 
including notably our own and the United States, a burst of pros- 
perity. Having laid down our arms we returned with a rush to the 
activities of peace. Industry flourished and, as compared with 
elder days, poverty seemed almost extinct. Why then lens the 


The answer is that the war destroyed the pre-existing rough 
balance between production and consumption. During the war it 
was necessary for the fighting nations to expand their machinery 
of production as rapidly as possible so that the armies in the field 
might be furnished with the necessary supplies. War consumes 
goods at a pace unknown in time of peace. Not only is there the 
vast destruction of military equipment that occurs in, every battle 
and necessitates prompt replacement, but everything else that the 
armies need is consumed on a colossal scale. While war is raging 
the prudent economies of normal life become impossible ; wholesale 
waste is-inevitable. To meet the needs thus created the productive 
capacity of the world’s industries was expanded at a rate previously 
undreamt of: When peace came this fierce demand for purely 
military and naval equipments necessarily ceased, but meanwhile 
a new call upon industry had arisen. While fighting was in progress 
many people had from compulsion or from a spirit of patriotism 


‘reduced their scale of living and on the advent of peace there were 


many household deficiencies to be made good. In addition there 
was the necessity of restoring as speedily as might be possible the 


- properties destroyed in the fighting areas, and the ships destroyed 


on the high seas. To meet these needs most of- the industries 
of the world found they had to work full time, and many industries 
that had been exclusively engaged on war worl turned over to peace 
work. Thus in the years immediately following the war there was 
a great burst of industrial activity, but as the various needs created 
by the operations of the war were gradually made good the calls 
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upon industry began to decline ; factories had to reduce their output 
or even shut down; unemployment became rampant. 

That in brief is the tale of how the Great War has contributed 
to the creation of the present crisis. The situation has been 
aggravated in many cases because during the period of post-war 
prosperity many people—especially in the United States—gambled 
heavily on what seemed to them a new gold-mine, and were reduced 
to ruin when the gold failed to come to the surface. As a result 

‘we are left with two outstanding factors: an immense increase in 
the productive capacity of the world, a decrease in the world’s 
spending power. 

These general-factors are accompanied by various specific changes 
which have further widened the gulf between production and con- 
sumption. In particular there has been in the wheat-producing areas 
of the world an-immense development of agricultural machinery, 
with the result that a mere handful of men guiding steam ploughs 
and steam harvesters can now produce wheat enough to feed many 
thousands of people. But what are the thousands to give in return? 
The handful of wheat producers make a very poor market for the 
manufactured goods turned out by modern factories. And here, too, 
recent changes have increased the. difficulties of the situation. 
During the war and the years succeeding it there has been a con- 
stant movement among industrialists to improve methods of produc- 
tion so as to enlarge output while reducing costs. Unless there 
is a corresponding increase in the demand for the goods less labour 
is required, more people become unemployed, and there are fewer 
effective purchasers of the goods produced. So far as agriculture is 
concerned the net result is that the great wheat areas in South 
America, in the United States and in Canada, have produced 
immensely more wheat than they are able to sell. To help the 
. wheat. grower the Governments both in Canada and the United 
States have organised plans for holding up vast stocks of wheat so 
as to prevent a further depression of prices. It is doubtful whether 
on the whole this has been a wise policy. It may have brought 
temporary relief to many wheat growers, but the artificial bolster- 
ing-up of the price level necessarily stimulates further production, - 
which must ultimately lead to a further fall in prices—unless the 
Governments concerned are prepared to follow up their policy to 
its logical conclusion by buying the wheat at the taxpayer’s expense 

‘and then burning it. 

Politicians may flatter themselves that they can ignore the law of 
supply and demand; but it has a way of finally asserting itself. 
The lack of balance between producing power and consuming power 
‘is indeed the basis of the problem that faces the world to-day. Our 
capacity for production has been so immensely-expanded by modern 
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scientific and engineering developments that it is now easy to 
produce staple commodities of almost every kind in far larger 
quantities than the world is prepared to buy them. 

Nor do we get any comfort if we turn our eyes to the East, 
where primitive methods of production still prevail. The Indian 
peasant working on his little field with a wooden plough cannot 
produce enough to enable him to obtain more than a meagre sub- 
. sistence. He cannot become a purchaser of world’s goods except to 
an infinitesimal amount. Similar considerations apply to the 
peasantry of China; yet together the poverty-stricken peasants 
of India and China constitute about half the population of the 
world. If these peasants could afford to buy more there would 
be a vast potential market for the manufactures of the world, but at 
present they can only buy a very limited amount of very cheap 
goods. Nor would the world position be improved if by some 
miracle peasant agriculture in India and China were swept away 
and replaced by the mechanical methods of farming now established 
“In North and South America. That would mean in the first place 
a further flooding of the world’s markets with foodstuffs, and in 
the second place the complete loss of livelihood to many millions of 
peasants who at present succeed at any rate in keeping them- 
selves alive by their personal daily work upon the land. 

The picture is not a pleasing one. Nor is any real consolation 
to be obtained from the now somewhat fashionable proposition that 
matters would be improved if prices were raised. Naturally this 
proposition appeals to the producer, whether he be a Canadian 
wheat grower or an English manufacturer. He has.to meet the 
costs of production and when he tries to sell he finds he cannot get 
a price to cover those costs. It is not surprising that he should 
turn a ready ear to the advocates of currency expansion as an 
instrument for securing higher prices. The practical question is : 
How can it be done? On this point the inflationists—or the re- 
flationists as many of them prefer to call themselves—are disap- 
pointingly vague. They are insistent that present troubles are 
due to a failure of gold to meet the currency needs of the world, 
and most of them urge that a “ controlled”? currency should be 
substituted for currencies based on gold, or still looking back 
towards gold. In view of the present frequent fluctuations. in price 
levels, and the admitted inconveniences they create, the idea of a 
currency so controlled as to keep prices stable certainly has its 
attractions. But before accepting an ‘abstract proposition of this 
character it is necessary to get down to details. Conceivably a 
government department or a group of financiers, placed in control 
of our currency, could, by expanding or by contracting the issue of 
paper money, greatly influence the movement of prices. But in 
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whose interest would these all-wise controllers work? ‘The interests 
of the man who wants to sell dear are diametrically opposed to those 
of the man or woman who wants to buy cheap, and it might easily 
happen that the currency controllers, acting under pressure from a 
group of producers, might force up prices at a time when the rest 
of the community was wanting prices to fall. 

Another practical point that éarries us into an even wider field 
is the question whether the control of currency in Great Britain 
could by any possibility be used to improve the outside world’s 
purchasing power of British goods. For example, how can the 
expansion of British currency help the Indian peasant to buy more 
Lancashire cotton goods? The raising of our home prices will 
definitely reduce the Indian peasant’s purchasing power unless he 
is to be supplied gratuitously with some of our expanded currency 
for his own use. Is the British Government then to be called upon 
to hand out paper money to potential.purchasers of British goods? 
Even the most eager inflationist would hardly suggest this. If there 
were no solid backing behind this paper money its value “would 
speedily decline, and the process once started could not easily be . 
stopped. As’ prices rose costs of production would also rise, 
especially in the matter of wages, and a further free distribution 
of paper money would become necessary. The difficulties would be 
serious enough if we confined this doling out of paper money to the 
inhabitants of our own country, but that would not help our export 
industries. On the contrary it would injure them. The higher our 
domestic prices rose the more difficult would it become to find 
purchasers abroad, so we should be driven to carry the currency- 
making policy to the point of a free distribution of British currency 
notes to the hundreds of millions of semi-starving peasants in India 
and China. And what would these notes then be worth? 

Personally I feel sceptical about the whole case put forward for 
currency expansion. That case is primarily based on the allegation 
that there is a shortage of gold in- the world. The evidence all 
points the other way. In the years immediately before thé war the 
amount of gold in the world, as measured by the pound at its 
old value, was £1,017,000,000 ; to-day that figure, on the same basis 
of measurement,.stands at £2,330,000,000. It is, of course, true 
that a good deal of this increased volume of gold has been more 
or less locked up by France and the United States, and is not 
being used as a basis for currency, but there still remains much 
more gold available for the rest of the world than there was before 
the war. More important still is the fact that the relation between 
the volume of gold and the volume of currency is not rigidly fixed 
even in gold standard countries. A great deal-of effective money 
is constantly being created by bankers’ credits. These are given 
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to responsible industrialists to enable them to finance immediate 

transactions subject to an undertaking that the credit will be 

repaid when the transaction is completed: By this excellent device ` 
money can be created as required to meet the actual needs of the 

case. Therefore it is difficult to find any solid justification for the 

common statement of inflationists that the world is suffering from a 

. shortage of money. 

Their attempt to support this statement by pointing to the 
decline in prices-also fails to take account of definite facts. If the 
decline in prices were due to a shortage of money we should expect- 
to find an almost uniform decline affecting practically ‘all com- 
modities. As a matter of fact the figures of commodity prices 
show that several commodities have fallen in price to a much 
greater extent than others, and that some commodities have 
actually risen in price. Comparing the spring of 1932 with the 
average of prices for the year 1913 one finds that wheat and maize 
have fallen in price, but that oats and rice have risen; American 
Bacon ‘has fallen, Irish bacon has risen ; butter has fallen, cheese has 
risen. Similar contrasts appear with regard to materials. Pig- 
iron has fallen in price, bar iron has risen; raw cotton and hemp 
have fallen, flax has risen. 

Even if we limit comparisons to a single year we find contrasts 
in price movements which completely cut across the notion that 
- the fall in prices from which some producers are suffering is solely 
due to a shortage of currency. Comparing market prices as quoted 
in the papers for June gth, 1932, with those quoted a year ago 
we find that sugar, coffee and rubber have fallen heavily; that 
cotton, wool and jute have fallen slightly; that iron remains 
stationary ; and that wheat and tin have risen. In view of these 
contrasts it seems absurd to attribute the difference of price levels 
to a shortage of gold or of any other form of currency. Surely 
the explanation is that owing to various causes certain commodities 
have been produced in greater volume than was needed to meet 
the world’s demand, while other commodities have not been pro- 
duced in sufficient volume. 

And if we are to hand over to the Government, or to selected 
persons appointed by the Government, the power to control prices, 
at what price levels are they to aim? Many producers of goods 
‘seem to assume that they would secure a permarient gain if the 
price level ‘`of their goods were raised. This is very doubtful. 
There might :be’ a temporary gain, but the producer would very 


soon find that the rise in price did not affect only the things he - < 


wanted. to sell, -but also the things he had to'`buy to carry on his 
business. In particular he would very quickly be met by a demand 
from his workpeople for a rise in wages-to meet the increased 
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cost of living. At the same time he would be brought up against 
the fact that a rise in prices tends to check demand, so that while 
his costs were rising, his sales might be falling off. For these 
reasons it would probably in the long run be a sounder policy 
on the part of British industrialists to aim at reducing costs of 
production so as to be able to sell cheaper in the world’s markets. 

Here, however, we find ourselves faced with difficulties’ which 
at present look almost insoluble. One of the main factors in costs 
of production in most industries is the rate of wages. During 
the war wages rose to an unprecedentedly high level. In the boom 
years that followed it was possible for employers to go on paying 
these high rates. Now that the boom is over many employers are 
finding that they cannot meet costs unless wages are lowered, and 
at this point they necessarily come into conflict with the trade 
unions. Individual workmen, if permitted to negotiate freely with 
their employers, would in many cases recognise the hard facts of 
the present situation and accept a lower wage rather than see their 
employment disappear altogether. But this is an attitude that 
few trade unions are willing to endorse. The trade unions 
necessarily look at the problem from a collective rather than from 
an individual point of view. They regard it as their primary duty 
to keep up wage rates and they tend to rule out any compromise. 
The power of the unions to adopt a rigid attitude has been very 
much increased since the establishment of the State scheme of 
insurance against unemployment. As long as trade unions were 
to a large extent responsible for the provision of assistance to their 
members in case of unemployment they had to consider the risks 
involved in asking for too high a rate of pay. This no longer 
matters to them. If men are thrown out of work because wages 
are too high, it is not the trade union but the State that has to 
bear the burden. 

Perhaps the time may come when the country will begin to 
Tecognise that the present unemployment insurance schemé is 
based on false principles. We should probably be in .a much 
sounder position if we reverted to the old practice of leaving the 
individual workman to make his own provision against unemploy- 
ment by insuring with his trade union or friendly society, while 
the State confined its action to providing relief through the 
agency of the Poor Law in cases of extreme poverty. Under that 
system we built up our industries to a point that “enabled us to 
outrange every other country in the world, and with the expansion 
of our industries the well-being of our working classes also 
expanded. 

The rigidity of present wage rates is, however, only one of the 
causes that obstruct British riduatties in their attempt to re- 
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establish their previous prosperity. The burden of taxation is 
also a most serious obstacle. Many items of public expenditure 
are costing the country more than it can afford to pay. We are 
spending too much on education—actually £15 per child as com- 
pared with £5 before the war. We are also wasting an immense 
amount of money on building new roads or widening old ones, 
and in many cases this is done, not because the roads are really 
wanted, but as a device for providing employment for the unem- 
ployed. The folly of such devices has been notorious ever since the 
days of the old Poor Law. The men who are put on road work 
because they cannot find employment elsewhere, fully grasp the 
situation and excusably argue to themselves that the less work they 
do while on road jobs the better chance there will be of similar 
jobs being available for their unemployed comrades. As a result 
the cost of road work undertaken by the Government reaches a 
totally uneconomic figure for each man employed. 

æ]n addition to these specific items of wasteful expenditure there 
is the general waste involved in bureaucratic administration. ‘The 
| traditional habits of the bureaucrat involve constant waste of 
time over mere futilities. This means the multiplication of officials 
and consequently more wasteful expenditure, all of which involves 
further taxation of the private citizen who is trying to build up 
industries that will support themselves and add to the wealth of 
the nation. Unless we can secure a drastic reduction in public 
expenditure ,both national and local, so that taxes and rates can 
be greatly reduced, there is little hope of much improvement in our 
present position. 

We are also suffering—and other countries with us—from the 
excessive development of economic nationalism throughout the 
world. Each country is now trying to produce for itself all that 
it wants to consume. Imports are banned in the hope of providing 
increased employment in home industries, and trade is thus being 
blocked at the very moment that production is being artificially 
expanded. Of necessity this involves consequences which are 
injurious to all countries. Happily there seems to be, at any rate 
in our own country, a growing appreciation of the folly of this 
policy. Though we have recently abandoned free imports and set 
up a series of high tariffs to shut out foreign goods, many former 
protectionists are beginning to urge that world recovery is im- 
possible unless countries will abandon the spirit of economic 
nationalism and approach trade problems from an international 
and not from an exclusively national point of view. No one country 
in this planet can stand alone. The sooner we face this situation 
ourselves and try to persuade other countries to realise the need for 
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an international point of view in industrial problems the nearer 
we shall be to the solution of present world problems. 

This consideration affects the question of war debts and repara- 
tions. Whether the payment of these charges arising out of the 
war is quite so big a factor in the world’s financial difficulties as is 
often assumed seems to the present writer somewhat doubtful. The 
payment is undoubtedly disagreeable to the countries that owe the 
money, but the cessation of payment may be equally unpleasant to 
the countries to whom payment is due. For example, South 
American countries have long been heavily indebted to Great 
Britain for capital advanced to them for building railways and 
other developments. Up till quite recently the dividends due on 
these British investments were regularly paid and:‘formed an im- 
portant element in what are somewhat quaintly called our ‘‘ in- 
visible exports.” A year ago many of these dividends ceased to be 
paid and their disappearance was a big element in the upsetting of 
Great Britain’s trade balance, and the resulting abandonment al 
the gold standard. Therefore from the purely financial point “of 
view the cancellation of war debts and reparations may not greatly 
improve matters. The benefits to be derived from that step are 
indeed moral or psychical rather than financial. Such a step would 
imply a more friendly attitude of the different nations of the world 
to one another, and that would promote that international outlook 
on trade problems which is essential to industrial recovery. 

We should ‘still, however, be left with the main problem on 
which stress has been laid above, namely the lack of balance 
between production and consumption. The producer, aided by the 

ever-expanding developments of machinery, is able to produce 
in vast quantities goods that he cannot sell; simultaneously mil- 
lions of people throughout the world are living in conditions of 
miserable poverty because they have not the means to buy. The 
idea that the problem could be solved by supplying these starving 
millions gratuitously with paper money need not be further con- 
sidered. The paper: pound would very quickly cease to have any 
real value. , 

The root of the trouble is that in almost all countries the classes 
that can only live by selling their labour are increasing more 
rapidly than the classes that have the means to buy the things 
they want. If the poverty-stricken classes could. be persuaded to 
produce fewer children their sufferings would immediately begin 
to decline, and within less than a generation there would be a 
better balance of the world’s population and of the world’s wealth. 

- HAROLD Cox. 


: THE GREEK CRISIS. 


FTER a long period of stable government.- -Greece has had 
A two political crises in a fortnight and .a Cabinet which- 
lasted eight days. The resignation of Mr. Venizelos on 
May azst after a continuous tenure of the Premiership for nearly 
four years—the longest administration of Republican Greece— 
surprised the public abroad, which in these times of reduced _ 
telegraphic expenditure has heard little news from. Athens, but 
was not unexpected in his own country. ‘The occasion and 
ostensible cause of the powerful Premier’s announcement was the 
opposition of practically all parties to his proposed. addition to 
the recent Press law. At the time of his resignation his party 
in the Chamber consisted of 189 out of 250 deputies, the largest 
Opposition party, that of the Royalists under Mr. Tsaldares, 
being only 19 strong, that of the Labour and. Agrarian party 
(the former Republican Union) under Mr. Papanastasiou number- 
Wy 13, while the other four groups under Messrs. Zavitsianos, 
Kaphandares, Michalakopoulos and General Kondyles comprised 
only 25 between them. But this huge majority was not supposed 
to represent the numerical strength of the Venizelist party in the 
country. In: all countries, and not least in Greece, ministries long 
in office suffer from the inevitable erosion caused by the unsatisfied 
- and exaggerated aspirations of their supporters. A large propor- 
tion of the Greek electorate is composed of refugees, who, in 
spite of all, that has been done for them, are prone to think 
that more might have been accomplished. The outspoken refusals 
of Mr. Venizelos to make concessions, detrimental in his opinion 
to the public welfare, in response to the clamorous demands ‘of 
vested interests, have naturally increased the ranks of the dis- 
contented, while the Opposition would have been superhuman if 
it had not seized the occasion to point out how much better it - 
would have treated the applicants for Ministerial favour. 

No Prime Minister of our time has been less of a demagogue 
than Mr. Venizelos, who, having been elected by the overwhelming 
majority of the Greek people at the election of 1928, adopted the 
attitude, rare in modern democracies, of insisting that he should 
guide, and not follow, public opinion, as, for instance, in the 
question of Cyprus. A significant proof of ‘the consequent change 
in the country, was found in the Piræus municipal’ election on 
February 28th, fought on political lines by both Republicans and 
Royalists; when the Royalist candidate for the Mayoralty, owing 
to Republican dissensions, the result of Greek individualism, was 
elected at the top of the poll. As, however, he had just failed 
to obtain the 4o per cent. of the total votes polled, required by 
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law to secure a valid election, a second ballot was necessary, when 
a new and much respected Venizelict candidate, Admiral Miaoules, 
was elected by a large majority. 

Meanwhile, outside Parliament, a large section of the Press had 
been daily undermining the Government. Athens alone is blessed 
with eighteen daily newspapers, of which, somewhat as in London, 
those with the largest circulation induce their readers to accept 
their view of politics by presenting photographs of ingenuous 
film-stars bathing on Miami beach and initiating curious historical 
students into the mysteries of Abdul Hamid’s seraglio. Others 
offered valuable prizes to their subscribers, while others again used 
language against the Premier which reminded English readers 
of the Irish Press in the days of “ bloody Balfour,” and classical- 
scholars of the attacks of Aristophanes upon Kleon. Gradually, 
the yellow and the Royalist newspapers together obtained the 
largest number of readers, while one or two unsensational 
Venizelist journals began to criticise, not the Premier, but those 
around him. For, like Gladstone, Mr. Venizelos is a betterejudge 
of measures than men, and, just as the British statesman declared 
that he was “ not a Gladstonian, but a Liberal,” so Mr. Venizelos 
has had reason to deny that he was a Venizelist. ‘‘ Save me from 
my friends; I can defend myself from my enemies” is an 
aphorism applicable to statesmen in most countries. A diligent 
student of the Opposition Press—the writer once saw his attendant 
carrying a bundle of Opposition journals to the Premier’s break- 
fast-table—Mr. Venizelos introduced a measure limiting the size 
of newspapers, so as to lessen the quantity of paper imported, 
and imposing heavy penalties upon those newspapers which offered 
prizes to their subscribers. Not content with this, he endeavoured 
to prevent the publication of any article likely to damage the 
currency, unless such article were guaranteed by the leader of 
one of the recognised political parties. Experienced persons 
friendly to Mr. Venizelos told the writer that such an enactment 
could not have been carried out. Imagine, for instance, in England 
Mr. Keynes having to seek the approval of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Baldwin or Mr. Lansbury before publishing an article on econo- 
mics! In Greece, if there is no Keynes, there are very capable 
economists outside Parliament, while of the party leaders one only, 
Mr. Kaphandares, would be recognised as an economic authority i in 
the City of London, for Mr. Venizelos, like Bismarck, is a Foreign 
rather than a Finance Minister. Such was the opposition to this 
proposal that he resigned, undefeated in the Chamber, but no 
longer invincible in.the country. No modern statesman is less 
adapted than Mr. Venizelos to retain power on sufferance. His 
character is of the oak, not of the willow; and, if he cannot enforce 
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his policy, he prefers to make way for someone else who can, or 
thinks that he can. 

At a moment when Greece was faced by the categorical 
imperative of the economic crisis—for she had abandoned the gold 
standard on April 24th—the obvious policy was to forget party 
differences, let the recent past bury its dead, and combine in what 
the Greeks call an ‘‘ Gicumenical ’? Government, composed of the 
leaders of all the parties. Twice before in Greek political history 
had such a ministry ‘‘ of all the Talents ’’ been formed, once in 
1877 at the crisis of the Eastern question, again in 1926 after the 
election which followed the fall of General Pangalos. The more 
recent example of Mr. MacDonald last autumn was cited in the 
Chamber as worthy of imitation. But Mr. Tsaldares, the Royalist 
leader, declined to join in such a combination, preferring to reserve 
himself for the future; all attempts to form a Coalition Cabinet 
of all the Republican parties, despite the efforts of the President 
of the Republic, who had presided over the ‘‘ Gicumenical ’? and 
tke two Coalition Cabinets of 1926-7, failed, and on May 26th 
an ordinary party Cabinet was formed by Mr. Papanastasiou, 
with the promised support of the Venizelist majority from out- 
side. It is easier to “‘ sit on the fence and slang those at the 
plough ” than to govern at a crisis. 

The new Premier, as he told the writer, had a difficult task 
before him. His legions were few and his problems many. But, 
as he showed when he presided over the first Balkan Conference 
at Athens in 1930, he is tactful in reconciling opponents; and 
although he was the Premier under whom the Republic was 
proclaimed in 1924, he does not inspire in the Royalists that 
animosity which the much less Republican Venizelos provokes. 
For, with a few exceptions, the Royalists or ‘‘ Popular ’’ party 
are more anti-Venizelist than enthusiastic about a monarch who 
is not their beloved Constantine, and who has wisely said that 
he will not return to Greece as the leader of a party but only 
as the chosen of the nation. The Republican Premier and the 
Royalist leader, a man who, like him, inspires no personal 
enmities, have been known to address one another by their 
Christian names. ‘Taking a broad view, Mr. Papanastasiou wished 
Mr. Venizelos to represent Greece at the Lausanne Conference, 
for he realised that the late Premier’s prestige abroad is far 
greater than that.of any other Greek statesman and that, if anyone 
could obtain favourable financial terms for Greece, that man was 
Mr. Venizelos. All but the most ‘‘ die-hard ’’ Royalists recognise 
in their hearts that their great enemy, even if they do not regard 
him as a prophet in his own country, is a national asset of great 


value at an international Conference. So at Lausanne in 1923 Mr. 
1 
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Venizelos, though out of office, had placed his long experience 
of international affairs at the service of his country, not, as was 
said of Burke, “ narrowing his mind, and to party giving up 
what was meant for mankind.” An anecdote illustrates the value 
of Mr. Venizelos to Greece abroad. An eminent Professor of 
the Athens University, while on a lecturing tour in the United 
States, was asked by a “man in the street” whence he came. 
“ From Athens,” said the professor. ‘‘ Georgia or Texas?” 
queried the American. “No; Athens, Greece,” replied the 
scandalised scholar. ‘‘ Let me see,” answered the local searcher 
for knowledge, ‘‘ I’ve heard that name somewhere but I can’t 
remember in what connection.” And'then, with a sudden inspira- 
‘tion, he exclaimed : ‘‘ I know; Venizuelos ” (sic). 

If not such an international figure as his predecessor, Mr. 
Papanastasiou is sympathetically known to Englishmen. He has 
twice visited our country, he speaks otir language, he proved 
himself a génial host during the Byron centenary of 1924, which 
coincided with his former Premiership; he is specially interested 
in social legislation, and he was the only member of the Chamber 
who spoke in favour of the new Bill for the protection of animals, 
which became law in April and is a great advance upon the 
previous Greek legislation, especially as regards the barbarous 
methods of transporting animals by sea, which leave with so 
many tourists an. unpleasant reminiscence of their journeys in 
Greek waters. During the last two years Mr. Papanastasiou has 
devoted much time and trouble to the furtherance of Balkan 
Union, and of all Greek statesmen -is the most “‘ inter-Balkanic.”’ 
He headed the Greek delegation to the second Balkan Conference 
at Constantinople in 1931, and told the Turkish Premier and 
Foreign Minister on their way through Athens on June rst that 
his policy would be even more Turkophil than his predecessor’s. 
In return they: promised to apply immediately the Greco-Turkish 
postal union advocated by the Conference, and create a mixed 
Commission to examine the difficult question of the exchange of 
products between the two countries. Having been temporarily 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the early days of his former 
Premiership, he was not a Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres 
étranger aux affaires, and he has written often in the excellent 
review, Les Balkans, published at Athens. His opponents some- 
times accuse him of being, in domestic politics, ‘‘ a Communist ”’ 
on the principle that Conservatives call moderate Labour men 
“ Socialists,’ and moderate Liberals ‘‘ Radicals.” Certainly, 
he represents the left wing of the Republican -party, but between 
Levidi (his native place) and Leningrad there is a great gulf fixed. 
Less of a realist than his predecessor, he was one of the few 
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convinced Republicans in Greece in the days of the Monarchy. 
He was banished to a volcanic island by General Pangalos, but 
mercifully decided to send the ex-dictator to the more agreeable 
exile of Corfù. - 
But this second Papanastasiou Cabinet was destined to live only 
eight days. The Premier insisted upon the adoption of a measure 
for workmen’s insurance, the immediate passage of which Mr. 
Venizelos and his party considered undesirable. The general 
tone of Mr. Venizelos’ speech when the Papanastasiou Cabinet 
presented itself to the Chamber was unfavourable, especially his 
criticism of the new Premier’s party as a ‘‘ class party,” now 
that it had evolved from the Republican Union of 1924 into the 
Labour and Agrarian party of 1932. Mr. Papanastasiou imme- 
diately ‘resigned, and his experience having shown the impossi- 
bility of forming a Coalition Cabinet, there was no alternative 
to the return of Mr. Venizelos to office. On June 4th he resumed 
the Premiership, but his Cabinet included only two of his former 
coftaberators—Messrs. Michalakopoulos, who returned to the 
Foreign Office with the Vice-Presidency of the Council, and 
Varvaressos, the ‘‘ technical’? Minister of Finance. It was felt 
that several of the former Venizelist Ministers had lost popularity 
during their long spell of office, and on the principle of the rotation 
of crops it was thought desirable to make trial of some other 
members of the Liberal party. 
The new Cabinet announced that its programme would be 
administrative not legislative, at least till the elections, which 
will be held not later than. September 25th, when the present 
Chamber will have run its legal course. At a moment like tha. 
present, when Greece should concentrate her attention upon one 
problem—how to pay her way—it would have been impolitic to 
plunge the country into the whirlpool of an election, which would > 
have embittered party feeling and made collaboration, always diff-. 
cult among Greeks, impossible. If, in the fullness of time, a new 
system of education in the true sense of the word, such as that 
tentatively adopted in the Anglo-Greek school at Spetsai, succeeds 
in making the Greeks learn team-work, Greece will be easily the 
first country of the Near East. But, as long as an exaggerated, 
individualism hampers corporate co-operation, stability will be 
difficult. Meanwhile, although none but the .hasty Hellenic 
traveller or week-end journalist can: prophesy the near future of 
Greece, this Venizelos Cabinet should lást till the election, barring 
some unforeseen accident. Pangalism has, indeed, started a daily ` 
newspaper, which preaches a ‘ popular dictatorship.” and adorns 
its pages with pictures of a gallows for those who cannot prove 
“ whence they got ”? their wealth. But the Pangalist dictatorship 
VoL. CXLII. ` f 3 
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of 1925-6 is- now chiefly remembered for its vain attempt to 
lengthen ladies’ skirts, and now that a more dictatorial Parisian 
dressmaker has decreed that they shall be longer its main reason 
for existence is gone. 
~ The effect of any violent change at a moment when political 
stability is the basis of financial stability would be disastrous 
to Greek credit. To save the drachma is a far more important 
question than the form of government; now if ever is the time 
- when “‘ whate’er is best administered is best.” Critics may find 
fault with some of Mr. Venizelos’ temperamental speeches, but 
he has given Greece what above all else she needed : a long period 
of quiet, when the Government governed, the military minded 
its own business, the country progressed, and Athens ceased to 
provide sensational ‘‘ copy ” to jaded newspaper readers. A net- 
work of agreements have brought Greece into friendly relations 
with all her neighbours, and she has thus been able to devote herself 
to that internal development which (it is hoped) the general 
economic crisis has only temporarily interrupted. - 
The election is a great incognito. The recent adoption by _ 
Mr: Venizelos of the system of proportional representation, to which - 
he was formerly opposed, but which was always preferred by Mr. 
, Papanastasiou, was due to the express desire of excluding the 
Royalist party from power. If the Royalist leader had been willing 
to-declare that, in the event of a victory of his party at the polls, he - 
would not raise the question ‘of the monarchy, Mr. Venizelos would 
have had no objection to the retention of the‘ordinary system. But 
to obtain definite statements of either financial or general policy 
‘from Mr. Tsaldares was beyond the powers of his adversary. 
Consequently, the election will tend to produce a number of parties 
rathér than a strong government, based on a big majority. Greece 
‘will be divided into constituencies, with a few exceptions, such as 
the three privileged ‘‘ nautical ’’ islands of Hydra, Spetsai and 
Psara, returning one member for every 25,000 inhabitants, the 
total number of deputies being 247. The probable result. will 
- be the revival of the short-lived Cabinets characteristic of the early 
years of the Republic and of those of George I. When Ministers 
- come and. go every few months, legislation becomes difficult, and 
even under Mr. Venizelos over-centralisation and bureaucracy were 
serious obstacles to improvements. The gift of a drinking-fountain 
for'animals by a benevolent English lady was thus impeded. for 
months because of the red-tape in one of the Ministries. This: ~ 
is the new Lernzan hydra, which needs the firm hand of a modern 
. Hercules. But Hercules lived before the days of party politics ; 
his club’ was ‘not a political one. 
m health unfortunately prevented Mr. Venizelos from represent- 
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ing Greece at Lausanne, but even his international reputation could 
hardly have obtained all that his country desired. Much has been 
written in the financial Press about the inability of Greece to pay 
the interest on the shares of the foreign bondholders, of whom, 
according to an official statement, 50 per cent. are persons. resident 
in England, only 5 per cent. in France and only 0.5 per cent. in 
Italy—the three countries represented on the International 
Financial Commission at Athens. But to the credit of Greece 
it must be remembered that she has for many years paid her 
liabilities to her foreign creditors. regularly, and paid them in 
gold. Indeed, since 1893 there has not been a serious financial 
crisis in Greece. That successive Greek governments have spent 
money unnecessarily in various directions is true: witness the 
expenditure upon the conversion of the Old Palace into a meeting- 
place for the two Houses of the Legislature, which would not 
have been needed if the Constitution of 1927 had not bestowed 
upon Greece the luxury of. a Second Chamber, with which she 
had dispensed since 1862. But economy is nów the order of the 
day, and the pedestrian incurs less risk of being run over by the 
automobiles provided by the taxpayers for the convenience of 
Ministers. If the Hellenic authorities walked more, the Athenian 
pavements might be improved, and such accidents as that in 
which an Under-Secretary fell into a hole in the street be avoided 
by the general public. Nothing is gained by putting such pressure ' 
upon Greece that she cannot pay at all; competent foreign observers 
who have devoted much time to the study of Western Thrace and 
Macedonia, believe that in five years’ time those “ new ” provinces 
will become so productive, owing to the drainage works and the 
refugees, who form 35 per cent. and 45 per cent. of the population 
of those provinces respectively, that Greece will be no longer 
forced to purchase wheat from abroad and thus be able to diminish 
the difference between her imports and exports. The amalgama- 
tion of several Ministries and the ređuction of armaments as the 
result of the pacific policy advocated by all parties tend to 
economy. l 
Mr. Venizelos made it a condition of resuming office that the 
powers of the President of the Republic should be strengthened 
on the lines of Article 48 of the German Constitution, which 
entitles the President to.take the necessary measures, by force 
if need be, for. thé preservation of public order. When the Greek 
constitution of 1927 was framed, the tendency. was to make the 
President a figure-head. The five years prescribed by the Con- 
stitution as the earliest period for its revision are-now up; but 
time is required for the revision to come into effect, because it 
must ‘‘be accepted by an absolute majority- of both Houses 
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separately, and then, three months later, by both sitting together 
as a National ‘Convention by a majority of at least three-fifths 
of the total number of their members.” Thus, at a time when 
financial questions overshadow ‘all others, the legislature would 
be asked to “ tinker the machinery ’’—an operation conducted in 
` Greece no less than elsewhere with much discussion between the 
fival. mechanics. Besides, if the President is to become more 
of a ruler, a different type of man will be required for the post, 
which.would attract ambitious politicians if it meant power as well 
as dignity. But a powerful President would probably clash with 
a powerful Premier, and thus the machine would not work. Even 
in existing circumstances there was once a risk of such a conflict. 
But these things ‘‘ lie on the knees of the ’’—electors. To Great 
Britain the future of Greece cannot be indifferent, owing to her 
geographical position, especially now that Tatoi has become’ the 
Clapham Junction of Eastern aviation, and the Greek aerodromes 
are stepping-stones on the flight to India. After a long period, 
during which Great Britain modestly hid her head while other 
Great Powers were always in the limelight at Athens, it was 
gratifying to see the splendid British exhibit at the Aircraft 
Exhibition there in April—largely due to the energy of Captain 
‘Dacre. It is, therefore, ‘all the more regrettable that, owing to 
Jack of financial support, the only British institution in Athens, 
the Archzeological School, is to be deprived of its. assistant-director. 
For Greece is one of the rare countries where learning is 
appreciated and Greeks are surprised that rich Englishmen so little 
understand value as a national asset. As a set-off to this, the 
successful representation of Shakespéare’s Tempest in English 
at the Spetsai School in May showed what Greek intelligence and 
English direction can achieve. 
tee wh oe WILLIAM MILLER. 
- Athens. 


RELIEF WORK: ITS ROMANCE AND 
CRITICISM.* . 


LOOD and famine have their tragic side; relief work 

undoubtedly has its romantic side. Wheat from a million 

acres of American prairie sails three thousand miles across 
the Pacific Ocean, penetrates two hundred miles up the Yangtzse 
to Nanking and from thence proceeds northwards by train to 
Pengpu, westwards again by water four hundred miles to Hankow 
and there again it spreads out along roads like the fingers of 
a hand, two hundred miles in each direction. Difficulties of transit ` 
furnish endless problems for solution. Transhipment from ocean | 
carriers demands careful supervision and constant guard against 
peculation. Bags of flour have been unstitched and stitched again 
so carefully that only the most minute scrutiny shows where they 
have been tampered with. Sacks of grain, furnishing suspiciously 
hazdecorners, are found to contain long pieces of wood or bricks 
and stones, inserted to make up the weight of the abstracted grain. 
Ceaseless vigilance must be exercised to prevent such losses; but 
even when they occur and when other leakages arise as through 
the trickle of grain from the seams of sacks carried on the shoulders 
of coolies, yet one is consoled in the thought that this is no real 
loss of grain to the famine area but merely a premature distribu- 
tion to very needy people whose want drives some to theft and 
others to sweep up the wheat from the ground and separate it from 
the dirt with which it has been mixed. It is unfortunately not 
only coolies who descend to petty pilfering. Whilst watching the 
discharge of grain at Nanking I observed a man led away between 
two soldiers. He proved to be a Chinese overseer caught‘in the 
act of removing under his arm, in a bundle of newspaper, an 
elongated roll of flour : ‘he met with summary justice. Eventually 
the grain reaches the centres of distribution by many’ modes of 
transit; launch, lighter, junk, barrow, porter or pack. Sometimes 
it travels along routes of adventure. Recently I made inspection - 
in a launch which had just returned from the Communist area 
in the higher reaches of the river. The wheelhouse and cabin 
bore bullet marks made in the previous week: but its cargo got 
through. It is an instance which could be multiplied many times 
over ; and if ever the story of this relief effort comes to be written, 
credit must be given to the men who stuck to their duty at the 
peril of their lives. 


* Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, left England in February on a 
one-man mission of sympathy and help to the flood victims of China. He has 
been working in close co-operation with Sir John Hope Simpson, Director- 
General of the National Flood Relief Commission. 
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Difficulties of transportation are but the prelude to the yet 
greater difficulties of distribution. It is here that the personal 
equation means so much. In centres where a large community 
of high-minded and high-principled men, schooled by generations 
of ethical and religious training, is available, capable and just 
administrators are quickly found. One often marvels at the work 
of these men, who at obvious cost to themselves, and without a 
scrap of personal gain, render efficient and disinterested services 
of many kinds. In other centres this supply is lacking and then 
the problems multiply. Happily such centres grow scarcer. I 
visited one such district, where the work of just distribution had 
deprived certain petty officials of what they had long regarded 
as their accustomed right, the deduction of a percentage from all 
such distributions. They could not vent their wrath directly, so 
they incited a mob of persons to attack the mission station from 
which distribution of relief had been made with no deductions. 
Two American ladies were alone in the mission compound and 
only at the last moment, and just as the doors were breaking h, — 
did the magistrate send soldiers. No blood was shed, but the 
situation was dangerous. Fortunately the Chinese district 
inspector of the National Flood Relief Commission arrived in the 
town at the very moment of the trouble; the magistrate feared- 
that his negligence, if not connivance, would be reported to head- 
quarters, and within a very short space the whole group of petty 
officials appeared before the ladies with their abject apologies. 

The actual distribution of grain flows mainly through the two 
channels of labour and free relief. Free relief is largely an 
emergency measure, and ministers in the main to the immediate 
needs of the women and children. This work will decrease as 
agriculture becomes re-established and as reclaimed homesteads 
permit, of a return of their owners. There will remain, however, 
the problem of the widows and orphans; and this is a problem 
which weighs heavily upon those who are responsible for its 
solution. It is no uncommon sight even now to find children on 
the streets, in some districts, crying in the evening for food and 
shelter. l 

But the main channel of flood relief has of necessity had to be 
made through labour payments and this safeguards the moral 
of the workers while it secures a wide distribution of assistance 
in the very areas where the need is greatest. Furthermore, it 
is a safeguard against future disaster. For hundreds of miles 
along the banks of the Yangtzse River, as well as along the rivers 
in the flooded area, great dykes have, been protecting the 
oft-times lower-lying cultivated land behind their shelter from 
annual disaster by flood. In the exceptional deluge last summer 
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these dykes were broken through in many places‘and the waters 
carried death to the towns and villages behind them. The broken 
dykes need immediate repair: in some cases they need radical 
remodelling on modern lines and under the supervision of modernly 
trained Chinese engineers. Payment for the work forms the major 
part of the relief administration and it is made in grain and 
generally on a piecework scale. Dyke building of this nature involves 
peculiar problems. Whereas piecework will ensure an adequate 
quantity of work, the personal interest of local workers alone 
will ensure its quality. That is a matter of vital importance, and 
when the people repairing a certain section of dyke are local people 
they themselves will see that the ‘‘ tamping,” as the stamping 
down of the earth is called, is well and truly done. Transported 
refugee labour may result in a greater quantity but a dangerously 
lessened quality of work. Add to these technical difficulties the 
other administrative difficulties of distribution of grain among 
thousands of gangs of workers and the organisation in matters 
of hygiene and medical supply, and the problems grow. 

In the very nature of the case there are and have been many 
criticisms on the one hand of the actual work being done, on the 
other of the whole. principle of relief in general. Criticisms of 
the actual work spring as often as not from ignorance. I saw 
this proved to the hilt recently when one old resident in a foreign 
settlement in China was taken out for a half day’s inspection of 
the work being done. My advice to most critics is that they shall 
go into the field itself. I am confident that the work which I 
have been inspecting during the past weeks and over a very wide 
area will speak for itself. Criticisms of the principle of any 
foreign assistance are more varied in their nature and involve wider 
issues. The criticism that China should undertake her own work 
of relief again reveals ignorance of actual facts. China bought 
fifteen million bushels of wheat from America, who accommodated 
her with a long-term loan at a low rate of interest. She appealed 
to the League of Nations for assistance in the administration 
of the work and Sir John Hope Simpson was nominated. China 
herself promised three million dollars a month to meet transporta- 
tion charges and administrative expenses. As a matter of fact this 
is one of the largest efforts in relief work that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has ever undertaken during recent centuries, and the results 
will not be without credit to her labours. It was only on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Japan that the Government was unable 
to keep up with the full amount of the monthly payments. It 
was mainly at this juncture that an appeal was made to friends 
of China in foreign countries to help ; and made not by the Chinese 
Government, but by those who were deeply interested in Chinese 
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welfare and in the effort of relief, a large proportion of those 
who made the appeal being Christian missionaries. 

The more extremist criticism that China should be left alone 
to work out her own salvation may also be challenged by an 
appeal to facts. And I write of these facts now not as one whose 
personal knowledge of China is bounded by a residence, of how- 
ever extended a period, in one of the Treaty ports. I write as 
one who has had exceptional opportunities and facilities of seeing 
things as they really are in the interior. The more I penetrated 
the more convinced I became that if China were left alone at 
this critical moment in her history not only were vast destructive 
forces in danger of being let loose, but the Western world would also 
be deprived of one of the greatest opportunities ever presented 
to her in connection with the East. For we are at the parting 
of the ways. The centre of gravity of the world’s activity is 
seemingly shifting from West to East, from the Atlantic to the 


. Pacific Ocean. China holds the dominating position in that new | 


world. Sympathetic co-operation with her at this momenf will 
result in a pooling of the resources and experiences of the East 
and West. 

I cannot close without expressing my deepest admiration, born 
of all that I have seen in my travels of inspection, of the wonderful 
service that America is rendering to China at this hour. Crippled 
by her own financial troubles she yet stretches her hand across 
the seas to help those who are still more hardly hit than she 
both by flood and famine. America, in this respect as in so many 
more, has acted up to the highest traditions of the BIE Saxon 


HEWLETT JOHNSON, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


WHERE MUSICAL CRITICISM GOES 
ASTRAY. 


“ Is it honest in deed and word? Is it a true thing? ” 
(As. You Like It.) 


N an interesting biography of Wagner that appeared recently, 

the author points out a fact for the truth of which I can vouch, 

having lived in Germany during the later stages of Wagner’s 
and Brahms’s careers; namely, that whereas from the first the 
public acclaimed Wagner, no stone was left unturned by the Press 
to vilify and ridicule him. After which, passing on to Brahms, 
whose public was increasing yearly in numbers and enthusiasm, 
the writer remarks: ‘“‘If one imagined that a composer so 
obviously- in the true line of classical descent must surely appeal 
to some of these critics whom Wagner’s subversive methods 
alignated and disgusted ... wrong again!” ‘That author is 
speaking nothing but the tragi-comic truth. J well remember 
that the Wagner public was perhaps more aggressively demonstra- 
tive than that of Brahms, the operatic and the concert arenas 
being two very different places; but to both these great men the 
Press was equally hostile. 

This is the oldest of old stories. Critics are fallible and have 
erred in other fields; but nothing like the wholesale reversal 
of their musical judgments has occurred in the history of literature 
and painting. Reflecting, not for the first time, on which fact, 
it occurred to the writer that most people, perhaps even critics 
themselves, are unaware of the gulf that yawns between musical 
criticism and every other form of critical activity. ‘The following 
pages represent an endeavour to get at the heart of this matter; to 
point out what the practice of the terrible art of musical com- 
position involves; and to invite readers to deduce what sort of 
responsibility rests on those who sit in the seats of judgment. 

The best way of clearing the ground is to invite consideration 
of what happens in other departments of creative art. If the Press 
unanimously damns a picture or a book, it does not greatly 
signify, because though you may begin by thinking the critics 
are probably. right, you soon come across someone who declares 
they are wrong ; whereupon you investigate the matter for yourself. 
Again, if the drama is in question, a play generally achieves some 
sort of run and perhaps, notwithstanding a bad Press, the public 
catches on before all is over. Then comes into action that 
gratuitous advertisement which I always fancy makes the ultimate 
fortunes of a book, one person saying to another: ‘‘ You must 
read it.” By degrees the theatre fills up night-after night, and 
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presently not a trace will be found in the Press of that premature 
condemnation. 

In a word, on certain battlefields the critic’s weapon is not lethal. 

But owing to its infinite complexity, and because of the cumbrous 
machinery it demands, music is in a category by itself; and here 
the Press really can do damage as in no other department of 
art. We need not linger over pronouncements on the classics, 
„unless to test the value of verdicts on the living. If the critic 
of a first-class weekly deplores Beethoven’s lack of style, and in 
another number remarks that Bach is a dry-as-dust contrapun- 
talist, chiefly remarkable as begetter of eighteen children, and 
a knack of reeling off fugue after fugue while the latest batch 
of infants crawled screaming about the floor... well, such 
crackers explode harmlessly against the pedestals of these giants, 
and except for possible reactions on the young idea have no 
importance. But where writers like the above can do real mischief 
is on the field of contemporary music. 

Let us begin by enumerating the many disturbing and distorting 
factors, both technical and spiritual, that must be got round before 
a composer’ s thought can be adequately transmitted to a listener. | 
All there is of a poem or a picture lies revealed on page or canvas; 
but a new musical work may exist in manuscript only and cannot 
be studied at leisure, either before or after performance. Even 
if it is printed, how many people are capable of tackling a com- 
plicated modern vocal: score? Nor does music really exist till 
the air is ringing with it. And when that happens, remains the 
question of the rendering. A message. that might have got safely 
homé with one more rehearsal is lost in a fog owing to inadequate 
preparation, and I really do not know whether orchestral or 
chamber music suffers more grievously under such conditions. 
Again the conductor may not perceive, or may be incapable of 
pulling out, the features on which the effectiveness of a work 
depends ; apart from which, in the case of highly individual music 
it is often hard to drive or insinuate its meaning into the bodies 


- -and souls of the executants. That is why the first orchestra that 


was asked to play the prelude to Tristan dissolved in 
laughter, and the second refused to go on playing at all. 

And now let us pass to the concert room. ‘There sits the 
audience ready to snap up what it can, while music notes rush past 
_ it like leaves driving before an autumn gale. And when the 
‘thing is over, it’s over.. No going back again to the Leicester 
Galleries to have another stare at that disconcerting picture of 
which you may presently feel the subtle charm working in your 
blood ; no re-démanding at the Library that novel you had pitched 
into a corner of the sofa, but about which you will soon be making 
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the lives of your friends unbearable till they too have read it; 

no... but why labour the point? By this time it is obvious 

that very exceptional qualities are needed-in one who sets out to 

judge an unknown musical work. How, for instance, does he 

know if it is badly scored or only badly played? Whether the 

composer drowns his voices, or whether the conductor is not 

keeping his band down? And here one must point out that even 

the greatest conductors cannot perform that feat—a matter of drill” 
—if the players are practically reading at sight, which is. 
frequently the case. Nor is lack of rehearsal the only trouble; 

a very common one is the absence of certain important instruments 

not usually adopted by the capable and hard-working amateurs, 

mostly of my own sex, whose ardour keeps things afloat in the 

provinces. 

And now we come to the critic’s chief difficulty, though luckily 
for him it is seldom encountered, which is finding himself face 
to face with originality. Here for the nth time I must quote 
Sir". Fitzjames Stephen’s profound and consequently simple 
definition of this upsetting element, which, he says, ‘f does not 
consist in saying what no human being has ever said before but 
in saying exactly what you yourself think.’? Now much as we 
may dislike facing the -fact, to ordinary people an individual 
outlook is slightly repellent ; and unless you are of an adventurous 
turn it is pleasanter to follow an even slightly beaten track thar 
to fight your way through a jungle. I told the story of those 
two orchestras (which I had from Hermann Levi, one of the great 
original Wagner paladins) because to-day it is difficult to realise 
that Wagner was not A BC to everyone even fifty years ago. 
Remembering these things, the more musical you are the less 
disposed are you to jump to hasty conclusions when listening 
for the first time to non-platitudinous music.- Is one not conscious 
of a slight contraction of spirit when bludgeoned by novel ideas 
on other fields? and to listen to new music is generally to suffer 
an act of violence. Hence even a musician assumes that, in spite 
of his claims to suppleness, receptivity, and good will, a similar 
contraction is perhaps going on under his own skin. For which 
reason, unless carried away by admiration (I shall return to this 
point presently) it is always distasteful to the present writer 
to answer a question addressed so frequently and with such 
touching hopefulness by the layman to the professional: ‘ What 
did you think of it? ” . 

But the regular critic dare not observe these decent reticences, 
being paid by his newspaper to hand in red-hot a hasty impression 
which readers take for a considered expert verdict; and that is 
why Brahms maintained that musical criticism should be classed 
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among the ‘‘ dishonest trades.” Possibly on some very special 
occasion, when the right man is conducting a new work under 
conditions that obtain hardly anywhere nowadays—unlimited 
rehearsal, superb executants and so on—then perhaps, even though 
the lion of originality be on the prowl, ready to scare away the 
senses most requisite to right judgment, an expert may get an 
impression worth recording; but not otherwise. Here I should 
like to hedge. If when listening to new music a critic is swept 
off his feet, a great part of the composer’s meaning has obviously 
got through ; and since to appreciate demands far rarer and finer 
qualities than to pick holes, I think that critic ought to proclaim 
his faith on the house-tops. Also, should the public have been ` 
similarly carried away, he must struggle against an almost 
inevitable temptation to be superior and patronising. What harm 
is done, even to the expert himself, if.on further acquaintance 
the glamour fades? Who remembers what a man said six months 
ago, and why not take a risk on the side of generosity? 

And now let us imagine an exactly opposite case. A Téally 
fine work is being performed, but whether because the rendering 
is bad, or because the music cores from the deepest depths of 
an individual soul and cannot be grasped in one- hearing—both 
Press and public fail to catch on. The Press goes home, gets 
to work, and next day the crack of breaking staffs will be heard 
throughout the land. Now is it not strange and tragic that a 
handful of people whom cruel fate obliges to endure music day 
and night—an existence bound to blunt the fine edge of receptivity, 
and tempt to hasty, flashy, and not always disinterested judg- 
ments—should have power to push—or help to push—a master- 
piece into limbo? For deny it who will, the printed word” has 
for the moment a certain value. An amusing instance of this 
was given me the other day by Bruno Walter, whose views as 
to the Press coincide with those of all great artists anyone has 
ever known in all departments of art. .Someone was praising a 
new work. ‘Is it good?” he asked, ‘‘I fancied it was poor 
stuff.” Then suddenly he recollected that his sole authority was 
a chance newspaper paragraph ! 

The source of the trouble—I cannot say it too often—is the 
fugitive and complex nature of music, of which the critics them- 
selves are victims. The public does not realise that it is perhaps 
listening to a mere travesty of the composer’s idea, and is equally 
unaware of its own dependence on hearing new music—and beauti- 
fully rendered too—again and again. Still less does it know 
that the critics to whom it looks for guidance, I suppose, are in 
the habit of taking on a task it is impossible to carry out sincerely 
and exhaustively in the sense that aeroplanes and bank ledgers 
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can be examined by experts. There are a hundred and one matters 
a critic may pontificate about legitimately; to mention a few of 
them, the general trend of a new art that has been long enough 
before the world to be really seen as a whole; the style of an 
executant; his playing last Monday; the drawing up of festival 
programmes, etc. And as I have already explained on grounds 
that are logically unattackable and impossible to ascribe to a 
composer’s bias (though of course a certain type of journalist will 
find a gibe irresistible) in my opinion a critic who has been 
carried away by a new work may say so. But the polity of music 
is so constituted that in nine cases out of ten the Misprision Act 
is read from the steps of a Pretender’s throne. Here it is that 
musical criticism ‘‘ goes astray.” If Audrey’s question, “‘ is it 
a true thing? ” be levelled at this department of critical activity 
the answer is in the negative. 

If experts looked matters fairly and squarely in the face this 
is the sort of thing an honourable man would say: “‘ Surely, dear 
reader, you cannot expect me to master in an hour a work it has 
taken the composer months to build up? All I can tell you is 
that again and again masterpieces have fallen flat, rejected both 
by public and press, Carmen and The Barber of Seville, for 
instance, and all Wagner. Possibly in the first two instances the 
rendering was to blame; thus only can we explain the incredible 
facts; in Wagner’s case it was simply that a new art had arisen, 
and neither you nor I really want new art. So you see how 
ridiculous it is to expect from me a verdict on a work I may 
not hear again for years.” If sentiments of this kind were handed 
in by a critic, imagine the editor’s face; think,.too, of the face 
of the critic’s wife who depends on her husband’s earnings for ` 
the household bills... ! f 

Without dwelling further on the practical outcome of such 
godlike purity of spirit, and before endeavouring to sketch in 
the inevitable conclusion at which we are arriving, I must take— 
and this is one of the chief points I had in mind when beginning 
this paper—the not infrequent case when, after a demonstration 
of obviously genuine warmth in the concert room, the public opens 
the newspaper next morning to find its enthusiasm being played 
upon by an icy douche. And here I cannot help quoting a remark 
about critics made in Greece some 400 years before Christ: “ It 
is hard to kindle a- flame, but anyone can put it out by spitting 
on it”(!) No one asks a man to share, or pretend to share, 
enthusiasm he does not feel; but what I do protest against with 
all my might is the world-wide custom in musical journalism 
of never alluding to a demonstration that runs counter to the 
writer’s own views. On such occasions the Germans sometimes 
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trot out a ridiculous tag—a more honest procedure than the usual 
plan of ignoring the whole happening: “‘ the work had an external 
success ’’ they say, though none has told us how the other sort 
of success manifests itself. By all means let a critic believe in 
his own infallibility, though how an intelligent person can do 
it, seeing in what circumstances he is called upon to form judg- 
ments, I do not pretend to understand. But given the risk, cost 
and effort involved in putting up a new work adequately, the almost, 
impossibility sometimes of getting even a first hearing for it, let 
alone a second, I say it is indefensible in reviewers to hush up, 
whether from. contempt or carelessness, these ‘‘ external” 
successes ; I go farther and maintain that as honourable men they 
should even go out of their way to stress a fact which, if concert 
promoters knew about it, might induce them to try the novelty 
on their own public in spite’ of journalistic lukewarmness. ‘The 
Press, whether by voicing its own disapproval, or neglecting to 
register an audience’s approval, has never killed, will never kill, 
what is really alive; but it can induce a state of suspended anima- ` 
tion. which may last longer than’ the life of the unfortunate com- 
poser—witness the cases of Carmen, of Boris Godounow, end 
hundreds of others. 

Goethe and Dr. Johnson—and doubtless..other wise ed tee 
pointed out that immortality is not conferred: by experts but by 
the man in the street; hence this contempt forthe popular verdict 
is puzzling till one reflects that if the sheep are permitted to. choose 
their own pasturage, thé shepherd’s prestige is in danger. When 
therefore the foolish animals make a rush on their own, I suppose 
the wise policy is to herd them back as quickly as possible and 
say nothing about it. But this is not as it should be: ‘it may 
be critic but it is not cricket. 

To the present writer the reaction of an intelligent audience has 
always seemed an art-event of first importance. One readily 
allows that a large section of the public is. caught by flashiness and 
sentimentality, and I remember a great conductor crying despair- 
ingly as we passed an endless queue waiting for the theatre doors 
to open on the Trompeter von Saekingen: “It is as though 
Wagner had never existed’?! But even such facts are pregnant, 
and the genuine passion of the English for Land of Hope and Glory 
must be taken into account when we are discussing. England’s 
taste in music. .There are, however, other elements, simple yet 
of a Jess obvious and blatant quality ; rare and delicate emotions, 
susceptibility to which is too often lost by the sophisticated ou 
the fatal road that leads to culture, but on which; in my opinion, 
great art ultimately rests; emotions that do not depend on culture 
at all, but rather-on innate and incorruptible sensitiveness to what 
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Shakespeare’s Audrey called “true” things; the quality that 
enables us to feel the greatness of an actor’s art though we may 
not understand the language he is speaking. In England, any- 
how, I think the musical public is far surer of response in this 
region, far less likely to be baffled by originality in the Fitzjames 
Stephen sense than the pundits, simply because, having no pride- 
axe to grind, the public listens with simplicity. Of course, in 
first-line musicians these fundamental instincts are never in 
danger of being overlaid with cultured accretions and weakened 
by habitual surfeits of knowledge. One has known, even on the 
benches consecrate to the musical Press, a man or two whose 
critical stature approached that of Lamb and Coleridge in litera- 
ture. But these are rare, and on the whole there is more to hope 
from the comimon people who, as I love to point out, heard Christ 
gladly, than from the expert victims of religious half-culture who 
crucified Him. The command to be as little children is of very 
wide application. 

Ati my life I, for one, have been conscious of an instinctive 
respect for lay judgment such as was evinced by Molière, who 
always began by reading a new play to his cook. At this very 
moment an absurd instance of it springs into my pen. A few 
- hours before the première of my first opera, Fantasio, at Weimar, 
to my surprise and delight I was greeted in the Hotel zum 
Elefant by Herr Emil Fritsch, editor of a well-known musical 
journal, the Signale. With his high cheekbones and long pale 
nose, to look at him was to think involuntarily of an unripe 
banana slung between two immature apples. He had a reputation 
for scathingness, but like myself he belonged to the Leipzig Bach 
Choir and we were on friendly terms. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I 
was passing through on my way back from Hamburg and thought 
Pd spend the night here and see your opera.” Then, with 
avuncular playfulness he added, “ I expect you are shaking in 
your shoes as to what will be in the Signale next week! ” “Yes,” 
I replied, “ but still more as to what the hotel porter will say. 


He knows every opera in the world backwards, and is the most ` 


musical human being I ever met! ’’ (So innocent was I that I 
actually said that!) “O, indeed,” remarked Herr Fritsch coldly, 
“if an hotel porter is for you the supreme authority, ‘it is 
unnecessary for me to stay on here at great inconvenience to hear 
your work.” Whereupon he countermanded his room and. went 
back to Leipzig by the next train! . 
Since then I have learned that musical critics are a sensitive 
race; also they never seemi to realise that one can question their 
utterances in an objective spirit without personal ill-will. For 
instance, if noticed at all, the headline of a comment on this article 
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would run: ‘‘ Furious Onslaught by a Composer on Musical 
Critics’?! I do not say that having uttered these views one lives 
in hourly expectation of a proposal of marriage—unless on the 
modern basis of poison—from the critical benches. Vet if a 
composer criticises criticism, as I am doing, he is not in a passion 
with anyone; nor when your work is unfavourably judged are 
you necessarily “ furious,” any more than you are furious at 
losing a game of golf or tennis. Of course one prefers winning ; 
possibly is convinced that morally one did win. But because a 
cricketer does not fall on the neck of the umpire who has just 
given him out l.b.w., need he be credited with a desire to dye 
that white coat with its wearer’s blood? 

I suppose a certain ‘‘ Lord’s anointed ” feeling (I am not allud- 
ing to the famous cricket ground) is apt to steal into the veins of 
all who are in a position.to hit without danger of being hit back; 
but it was a revelation to me to discover not long ago that in 
wondering whether musical critics compare notes among themselves 
one was trampling on tender toes. Asked to do the impossibte, to 
hand in ‘‘ considered opinions ” that are really the casual impres- 
sions of music-weary martyrs, what more natural than to put 
heads together and pick each other’s brains? So all the world over 
little confabulations may be seen taking place among the 
journalists during the interval, the result of which is a certain 
unanimity which causes the profane to declare that they ‘‘ make 
up among themselves what they are going to say.” 

In England, where extravagantly individual views are discour- 
aged (read G. B. S. on that subject) the unanimity is sometimes 
really startling, and on this theme I perpetrated what was meant 
to be a harmless little joke. I said that attached, or adjacent to, 
most concert halls is a sort of Rialto where musical fortunes are 
lost and made; that it is not a Bridge though it begins with a 
“B,” nor is there much water about except a brand of Lithia 
water called Lethe which enables a man to forget what he said a 
` few months ago. Yet, I added; this is not what you may call a 
.“ dry’ locality. Alas! ‘‘ we were not amused ’’; so at least I 

gathered, in that one gentleman, an old friend too, solemnly 
challenged me in the Press to name this locality of which he had 
never heard; (my reply was that only a week ago he had helped 
me to procure a cup of tea in the “ B” at Queens Hall). And 
another asked, likewise in print, whether I meant to accuse the 
whole-bench of critics of drunkenness? All of which proves that a 
position of unassailable power is, among other things, detrimental 
to the sense of humour. ` 

This disconcerting unanimity is peculiar to musical journalism. 
A book cam be devoured any day in the year; a play however 
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bad has more than one performance; for weeks together you may 
stare at a new picture from 10 to 6. But Jones’s new symphony 

’ starts at 8.30 next Tuesday and though with luck it may be over 
by 9.15, the critic’s light must shine before men in-the morning 
papers. Thus, in the art which of all others demands measured and 
independent judgment, a timed and timid pooling of hastily formed 
impressions you cannot call ideas is more than likely to occur. 
Oddly enough I have a sneaking affection—not returned, I fear— 
for critics! Theirs is a hard, a thankless task, and to realise as I 
did when lighting on that remark from Ancient Greece, that all 
down history creative artists have lavished abuse on them, gave 
one rather a pang. One thought of Mr. Omer, the undertaker 
in David Copperfield, to whom the unpopularity of his trade 
caused real suffering. “ And after all,” he remarked pathetically, 
“ parties can’t do without us.” 

After saying which I will put all my cards on the table. Except 

as operating in a strictly circumscribed area I do not believe in 

-musical criticism, and only wish “‘ parties °’ would do without 
it—and by ‘‘ parties °” I mean editors, for once weaned from the 
habit I don’t believe the public would miss it. A critic may be as 
honest’ as the day, deeply musical, conscientious, appreciative (with 

-such the present writer has often, and quite recently, had to do), 
but as regards one part of his task, the summary condemnation of 
new music, he is a fraud ; doing a thing that cannot be done honestly 
without an amount of qualifying that would.render his report value- 
less from the journalistic point of view. In short it is not “‘ a true 
thing.” It stands upon a chimerical basis which, if expressed in 
terms of bricks and mortar, would bring the edifice crashing about 
the builders’ ears before ever they got the roof on. 

The proof of this contention is that same wholesale reversal of 
past judgments—easily the most arresting feature in musical history 
—which is not the exception. but the rule. It has happened again 
and again, and will happen for ever, that music not written ‘to suit 


the fugitive taste of the moment but to satisfy. the mysterious. - 


monitor within, may have an almost physical fight for existence that 
not unfrequently has killed the musician. If Schubert died in 
poverty ; if men like Mozart and Beethoven, at one moment on the 
top of the wave, ended in what may be described as paupers’ -grayes ; 
if a giant like Bach lived to be shouldered off the scene by nonen- 
tities whose names are forgotten to-day, surely it proves that this 
complex and elusive art—which,’ moreover, depends on crowds of 
executants, organisations, ‘‘ institutions ° and expensive para- 
phernalia of all kinds, in short on a very delicate dovetailing of 
circumstance—is the very last field for hasty slashing about with 
pen and ink? I sometimes ask myself if those whose profession itis 
VoL. CXLIL. : 4 
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thus to slash realise that the above indictment is one to which every 
composer, and indeed, if he knew the musical, ropes well enough, 
every creative artist in the whole world would subscribe? Who, 
then is mad—we or the critics? 

At this point I remember a remark attributed to the late Lord 
Salisbury 4 propos of some tremendous official muddle, a muddle of 
the kind described by Harold Nicolson in the life of his father, 
Lord Carnock, when the wrong declaration of war was handed in at 
the German Embassy, but fortunately retrieved by a hot-foot 
messenger before the distraught Prince Lichnowsky had read it. 
‘“ Tf the people of England knew exactly how they are governed,” 
Lord Salisbury is reported to have said, ‘‘ none of them would sleep 
quietly in their beds!’’ But it takes a man of Lord Salisbury’s 
calibre to make a remark of that kind even in private; and the 
comment of an average citizen, if it came round to him, would prob- 
ably be: “ What a mercy we don’t know!” After which I expect 
he would add: “ All the same we manage to muddle along some- 
how !” 

So it is with the art of music. Good or bad; new music will be 
born and the good will survive in the end. Indeed, there would be 
no point in harping on hopes that have faded (to bloom. luxuriously 
when the disappointed one is in another sphere) on broken wings, 
pauper’s graves, and all the rest of it, unless to rub in once more 
a favourite axiom of the present writer; which is, that ‘as -the 
Scribes and Pharisees always have missed, and always will miss, 
the one important thing that is going on under their noses, young 
artists should harden their hides as much as possible—(laughter is 
a good embrocation), and the public contract a habit of forming their 
own opinion in all things—a sounder plan, no matter to what follies 
it may lead, than being swayed by other people. But unfortunately 
the present danger seems to be a feverish desire to look, dress, and 
think exactly like everybody else! 

This, in fact, would fill me with despair were it not that I pin 
_ my faith on the wireless, believing it can but foster that intellec- 

tual and moral independence which is the chief, perhaps the one 
indispensable element, in the make-up of “‘ true things.” Give 
the wireless time, and presently we shall have our musical experts 
trotting after the crowd and pointing out the beauties of the 
scenery to excursionists who have long since been exploring the 
next valley. . 


Which will be as it should be. 


ETHEL SMYTH. 


THE NEW RADICALISM IN AMERICA. 


O-DAY the United States lack a liberal, democratic political 
opposition. Partly because of the ‘‘ separation of powers ” 
theory on which the national constitution is based, and 
partly because of the undue influence great wealth can exert upon 
political institutions in my country, a healthy and effective 
liberalism has never been developed. ‘To-morrow, in consequence, 
we shall very likely have to choose, not between conservatism and 
liberalism, but between conservatism and a new, dynamic radi- 
calism. Indeed, we may be given no choice, for it is highly 
improbable that the forces making for the new radicalism can 
much longer be suppressed. These forces may arise peacefully 
and seek to modify rather than to change our economic structure 
and our political institutions. But if the present resistance to 
all forms of political opposition continues, as seems so likely to 
happen, the new radical forces will most probably awaken abruptly 
and sweep aside our nae institutions in a storm of revolu- 
tionary violence. 

At the moment we are governed by our business men and 
bankers, who function, for political purposes, through the’ two 
major parties, As I have written elsewhere, ‘‘ essentially there is 
no ‘difference between these two major parties except that the 
bankers and business men have found the Republicans more 
dependable. ... The hybrid Democratic organisation differs from 
the G.O.P. only in that its desire to become the party of privilege 
has never been satisfied.’’? This likeness between the two principal 
political parties has been noted by many foreign students. It is 
to be observed from a comparison of their platforms and pro- 
grammes. It has been revealed in one political campaign after the 
other. Obviously the.entire country is never in such close agree- 
ment on the major political issues as are the leaders and financial 
supporters of the two parties. In point of fact, there is often a 
wide divergence in popular opinion on the important questions of 
the day. Yet this divergence in public opinion has in recent years 
been unable to make itself felt in the form of an effective opposition 
to the dominant political group. 

From what groups or classes might this opposition come? From 
organised Labour? But ever since 1900 the American Federation of 
Labour has gone forward on the supposition that the interests 
of Labour would be best advanced through co-operation with, rather 
than opposition to, the capitalist-entrepreneur class. Even in the 
current depression, when disaffection among the working people 
is widespread and the need for protecting the interests of Labour 
greater than ever before, the Federation leader continue to “ co- 
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operate ’’ with the employers, notwithstanding that their overtures 
are usually always ignored, if not openly spurned. Moreover, 
organised Labour might not in itself prove a sound foundation for 
an effective political opposition. It represents less than ro per 
cent. of the wage-earners of my country. Might the opposition 
come then from the agrarian West, from the farmers? True, the 

Farm Bloc in Congress has time and again shown its strength 
against the’ financial and commercial interests of the Eastern sea- 
board. Equally true is it that the East has come to look upon 
the Farm Bloc senators as reds and radicals. But the differences 
between the agrarians and the bankers are more apparent than real. 
Both groups are by their very nature capitalistic, the farmers more 
so, if that be possible, and both are ultra-conservative. They will 
disagree from time to time over the distribution of the profits of 
capitalism, as for instance when the bankers restrict credits which 
the farmers need, but they are united in their defence of the funda- 
mentals of capitalism, or rather of that extreme form of capitalism 
which we in America know as individualism. As a matter-of fact, 
the farmers are our most determinedly individualistic group. 

_ But what of the logical liberals, the intellectuals, the professional 
people, the small shopkeepers, the white-collared workers, the more 
enlightened big business men, and the more independent bankers? 
In Western Europe these often provide a substantial basis for a 
liberal majority or minority party. Here in the United States, 
on the other hand, there are few independent bankers and hardly 
any enlightened big business men. The American economic system 
discourages the development of independence. ‘The system like- 
wise keeps the small shopkeepers pretty well under thumb. ‘These 
groups are unorganised, incoherent and largely heterogeneous. 
Furthermore, the lack of a militant liberal press blocks the develop- 
ment of a genuine, cohesive liberal- movemént among them; the 
various engines of public opinion are almost without exception in 
the hands of the conservatives. Only the intellectuals and some 
" of the professional people are immune to the unceasing flood of 
“conservative propaganda issuing from our press, our movies, and 
our radio._ “Still, even though the intellectuals are in open revolt 
against the dominant political group, they too are quite helpless. 
In another place I have written of them that they “‘ are sadly and 

needlessly divided into several petty groups. .They play with 
_ slogans—industrial democracy, social justice, a planned economy, 
` economic freedom—instead of turning their.talents to the develop- 
ment of a simple, concise and fundamentally sound philosophy 
upon which the majority might-agree. They lose themselves in 
fantastic and divergent ideas when they should be working out a 
substantial and realisable programnie. They are given to quarrel- 
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ling among themselves and with their logical allies, the political 
progressives. They publicly accuse the insurgents in Washington 
of lacking courage because the latter can see no point in sacrificing 
the advanced position they have won for the privilege of losing 
themselves in the confusion of lay progressivism. They refuse to 
join forces with the socialists, although most of their principles 
are undeniably socialistic, simply because socialism has a bad name 
among many Americans. ‘They shudder at the very thought of 
getting into politics themselves, notwithstanding that it is there 
that most of the battles in which they pretend to be engaged are 
being actively fought. Radicals these intellectuals doubtless are, 
but they are both afraid and ashamed of their radicalism.” 

But, in fact, they are radical only in the sense that they are 
opposed to the present conservative régime and wish to reform it 
by a diluted form of State socialism, and not to institute any 
fundamental changes in the system which has made it possible 
for conservatism ‘to’ remain so long in power. They are 
in a class with the group which calls itself the Socialist Party of 
America. Both the intellectual liberals and the American socialists 
want to bring about their reforms within the framework of the 
_ constitution. They would improve the lot of the submerged classes, 
but it must be done lawfully and peacefully, without resorting to 
violence, and without upsetting existing institutions or too greatly 
altering the present social structure. One may sympathise with 
them in their desire for moderate and peaceful reforms, though one 
is convinced that their task is impossible of accomplishment. 

We Americans are, however, a nation of extremists, indeed we 
are a nation of violent extremists. We do not abide by our 
reforms. Patchwork legislation to keep our monopolies and giant 
banks in check has been tried again and again. One reform wave 
after the other has swept the country in the last sixty years. To 
what end? Lincoln Steffens, one of our most valiant and sincere 
reformers, some months ago summed up the result in the following 
words : ‘‘ Corruption has succeeded in the United States; business’ . 
has won its way to power; politics is beaten; reform is licked.” 
Opposed to this domination of the country by big business and the 
bankers our liberals and socialists offer us more reforms. ‘They 
want a more generous application of the Jeffersonian principles of 
free speech, free press and free assemblage. Economic considera- 
tions they subordinate, though it is only through an economic. 
revolution that the situation can be corrected. At the moment only 
one organised group—the Communist Party—has shown itself 
willing to face this problem realistically and honestly. Were the com- 
munists more sensible in their tactics, were they less sectarian and 
more opportunistic, were they to stress the immediate needs of the 
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working and middle classes and suppress for the nonce their strident 
advocacy of revolution, they would find a wide following throughout 
the country. There are thousands of young men and women in the 
United States who sincerely believe that communism or something 
like it offers the solution they are seeking; but these young men 
and women cannot stomach what they consider the inanities of the 
Communist Party leadership, and even those among them who 
would work with the communists find their good intentions frus- 
trated by the refusal of the latter to adjust their dogmas and 
tactics to meet American conditions. Of late the communists have 
been awakening to the necessity of a shift in tactics, but as yet 
they have not succeeded in strengthening or widening their appeal 
to any appreciable extent. Nevertheless it is the communists who 
in the end will win out, if and when we Americans decide to swing 
from our present extreme of rugged individualism to the opposite 
extreme of social collectivism—unless an American radical party 
will in the meantime have arisen. 

But that such a party will be created, will create itself, seems 
daily more certain. The many subsurface indications GE this 
development cannot well be ignored. On the negative or latent 
side the current depression and the consequent widespread criti- 
cism of our economic order are working toward this end. So, too, 
are the existence of such ailing industries as coal and textiles, the 
growth of technological’ or permanent unemployment, the plight 
of our farmers and the rapid spread of corporation farming in one 
direction and of tenant farming in the other, the fact that even in 
times of prosperity we had upwards of twenty millions of people 
whose family incomes were below the minimum subsistence level, 
the further fact that 90 per cent. or more of our wage-earners 
are. unorganised and the victims of every whim and mood that may 
from time to time possess our employer class, the failure to correct 
these evils by legislation, and, lastly, the growing interest in the 
Russian experiment to be found everywhere in America. On the 
positive side the indications are not so plentiful, but here the signs 
are more encouraging. Not only is the need for a new party ‘being 
more widely discussed than ever before, and not only are many 
influential individuals and organisations seriously studying and 
challenging the theories and practices of existing political parties, 
but hundreds of young men and women holding important positions 
in the universities, in finance, commerce, journalism, and in the 
churches are turning toward practical economics and away from 
superficial politics in their search for a solution to our social 
problems. Many of these intelligent men and women are con- 
sciously preparing themselves for public service, for participation 
in government; though they know full well that there is no place 
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for them in the American political system or the American govern- 
ment as at present constituted. 

‘Though these persons have been at their self-appointed tasks for 
much more than a few months, it was not until a year ago that the 
more observant section of the public became aware of their existence. 
At that time the Progressive members of Congress held a national 
conference in Washington for the purpose of discussing the econo- 
mic situation. The Progressives had the good sense to call upon a 
large number of young technical experts for advice and assistance. 
As a result, the conference was the first ever held in this country 
that was political in form and yet wholly economic in content. It 
forsook the traditional American way of trying to apply political 
or reformist solutions to economic problems, and frankly adopted 
the Russian method of attempting to study these problems by 
applying purely economic standards and formulas. In The Nation 
of March 25th I wrote: ‘‘ The meeting was almost entirely in the 
hands of a group of elder statesmen, and it was these men, politi- 
cians and heads of national organisations, who did. most of the 
talking and who pleaded most earnestly for action. The younger 
men, including many of the technical experts, remained in the 
background, coming forward not with demands but with plans 
for action when they were called upon. These men might be said 
to be already the leaders of the Progressive movement in that they 
are furnishing it with the ideas necessary to keep it moving 
forward. It was their suggestions and proposals and their frank 
discussions of the issues involved that lifted the conference out of 
politics and put it on a genuine and sincere economic plane. The 
conference was called to’ work out a legislative programme for 
the immediate future, a task perhaps most safely left to the older 
and more experienced politicians ; but for the longer haul—and it 
must be admitted that the goal cannot be reached in a year or 
two—leadership must devolve upon the younger, more enthusiastic 
and more energetic men. At the Washington conference these 
younger men revealed that they were preparing themselves for this 
task.” 

Who are these men and women? ‘Their numbers run into 
hundreds; their names would fill several pages of this REVIEW. 
But so that my readers may understand something of their charac- 
ter and their standing in the community I shall list a few of those 
whose names most readily occur to me. They include: Sidney. 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (an independent Labour union), who has been described 
as “the foremost Labour statesman in the~country’’; Leo 
Wolman, noted authority on employment problems and mem- 
ber of President Hoover’s Committee on: Employment; George 
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Soule, economist and journalist; Stuart Chase, one of the 
best-known economists in the country; Donald R. Richberg, 
attorney and an authority on railroad and similar problems; 
David Lilienthal, public utilities expert and member of the 
Public Service Commission of Wisconsin; Miss Ruth Finney, 
journalist and authority on public utilities; Dr. Colston E. Warne, 
professor of economics and one of -the foremost students of 
the coal problem; William L. Nunn, professor of economics 
and an authority on coal and textile industries; Dr. Max Wink- 
ler, an official of an important Wall Street banking house and an 
authority on international finance ; Miss Dorothy Detzer, publicist 
and peace worker. The list could be stretched out almost indefi- 
nitely. “It is sufficient, however, to show that these persons are not 
the long-haired agitators or soap-box radicals so frequently por- 
trayed by the conservative press for the edification of the voters 
whenever honest liberalism or radicalism dares show itself in public. 

Of such stuff will the leadership of the new radical party be 
built. But this group lacks one very necessary quality : political 
experience. If a radical party comes into power, whether by peace- 
ful or any other means, it must by its very definition function 
through government. Even were it by chance to be kept from 
power and compelled to remain in the opposition over a period of 
years it would still have to work through political channels. Hence 
.the utter necessity of acquiring sound political experience. This 
lack has thus far prevented the natural development of the radical 
movement. It is believed by many students that it will prove 
a permanent obstacle. Yet valuable political leadership lies close 
at hand. The most logical leader of any honestly radical movement 
is Robert M. La Follette, the youthful Senator from Wisconsin. 
He is the son of the late Senator La Follette, whose positive ideas 
about the functions and responsibilities of government, whose 
masterful political strategy, whose liberalism, sincerity and forth- 
rightness served to. annoy and harass the tories and reactionaries 


: for thirty years or more. All of these qualities and characteristics 


the son has inherited. The younger La Follette’s political 
experience did not begin with his election to the Senate. It began 
when he was still a trifle damp behind the ears, toddling about 
Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, sitting in as a member in his 
own right at the famous La Follette family discussions, listening 
to political wisdom from the lips of his father, his mother, and the 
several other persons who were privileged to join this circle. His 
education, with his father as. tutor and mentor, continued through- 
` out his boyhood and youth in Madison and Washington. During 
the four years before his father’s death, he took -the part of his 
secretary, and in this capacity acted virtually as co-Senator when 
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his father was absent or ill. In this manner he became an expert 
in the tactics of minority leadership. When, barely over thirty, 
he returned to Washington to carry on his father’s work in the 
Senate, he was already thoroughly grounded in the La Follette 
principles, philosophy and technique, he was already possessed of 
political training of a quality far superior to that of the average 
man entering Congress for the first time. But the younger La 
Follette has shown himself to be not merely the son of his father. 
He has the older man’s sincerity and directness; he has proved 
himself as able a political strategist; but he also has something 
his father lacked, and that is a fundamentally sound sense -of 
economics. It is this attribute, above all others, that has made of 
“the younger La Follette one of the few really important and in- 
fluential members of the Senate to-day. And it is this sense of 
economics, plus political skill, that the radical movement must 
have. 

I speak of the movement’ as though it were a thing accomplished, 
as though it actually existed. This, of course, is not true. The 
economic liberals or radicals-have no organisation. They have no 
press, though The Nation, The New Republic, Labour Age and a 
few other publications are more or less unconsciously preparing the 
ground for their arrival. Lastly, these radicals stand to-day upon 
no common ground, excepting in so far as the vast majority of 
them are agreed that the existing order must give way to a new 
social and economic order more just and more intelligent. Yet it is 
to this group that America must turn if and when it decides to rebel 
against the politico-financial domination of the country by the 
Republican and Democratic parties—either to this group, or to the 
communists, or perhaps to a combination of both. For America, a 
nation of extremes, has a patent distaste for the middle ground. 
I very much doubt that it would tolerate liberalism or socialism, 
even though the liberals and socialists were suddenly to realise that 
their only hope, slight as it is, lies in viewing-American problems 
with all the honesty and realism they can-command. Meanwhile, 
though I shall not be so foolhardy as to predict a breakdown of our 
economic or political systems, the new radicals are laying an 
intellectual foundation for revolutionary action with their endless 
studies, reports and public discussions of economic and political 
conditions in this country. 

Maovritz A. HALLGREN. 


AUSTRALIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
W HAT British people are chiefly interested to know con- 


cerning Australian character is how we are acquitting 

ourselves through the present crisis. I would suggest the 
following considerations. Only the privately informed and excep- 
tionally wide-viewed Englishman can possibly avoid some misunder- 
standing of Australia’s financial ethics at this time. For his 
interest is naturally focused on seeing how Australia tackles the 
problem of foreign indebtedness, and unfortunately almost all that 
he has been hearing on that subject has been in connection with 
Mr. Lang and “ repudiation.” Through a natural allegiance to the 
exciting particular as against the more sombre general, Australian 
correspondents of British newspapers have been compelled to satisfy 
interest in the fantastic exploits of Mr. Lang whose contributions 
to the history of financial and constitutional heterodoxy have 
indeed been big enough to warrant large publicity. But the 
unfortunate thing is that at this moment when the majority of 
Australians are determined to honour all obligations and intend, 
above all things, to maintain their prestige abroad, the eyes of the 
' world should be upon Mr. Lang and the official behaviour of New’ 
South Wales. In a word, it is very difficult for British people, 
unless supplied with special data, -to see Australia steadily and 
whole at this time. But to judge Australia by Mr. Lang is to 
deceive oneself. And it is to be hoped that by this time the verdict 
of the New South Wales elections will have shown the Langites 
that they too have been deceived; deceived into imagining that - 
unscrupulous tactics had the endorsement of the electorate. The 
Australian has inherited a British sense of integrity in money 
matters, and sincerely desires for the sake of reputation and future 
credit to meet. national obligations punctually and without com- 
plaining, though he is aware that he must pay with three bags of 
wheat and two bales of wool the portion of debt that one bag of 
wheat and one bale of wool would have paid two years ago. With 
record wheat crops and wool clips the nation attempted to counter 
the fall in the prices of these commodities to a level representing 
about two-thirds of the cost of production in 1930-1. “The wage 
level has fallen, so far without industrial disturbance, though 
naturally with much complaining, rather more than 20 per cent., 
the price level about 16 per cent. A huge amount of private adjust- 
ment has been carried out in salary reductions and modifications 
of private contracts, interest rates, etc. With a loss of nearly 
one-third of the national income, there have been scarcely any 
large bankruptcies, and the banks are in a sound position, still 
commanding the confidence of the people—a witness to coolness and 
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ultimate confidence. The one exception—the Savings Bank of 
New South Wales—broke for the time mainly owing to political 
causes and the atmosphere of distrust so created. But the great 
financial institutions are steady, and private creditors on the 
whole have shown great forbearance and great endurance. 

The dangerous promise of easy and immediate relief through in- 
flation, though the actual proposals were fairly modest, was rejected 
by the overwhelming strength of public opinion which sustained 
the Senate in its rejection of Mr. Theodore’s proposals, though 
they were not without respectable support. Finally, the Premier’s 
Plan distributes the strains and pressures of a falling income, pro- 
viding for the more or less voluntary conversion of about 
#500,000,000 of internal public debt to a lower interest level—an 
experiment unprecedented in economic history—the general lower- 
ing of mortgage interest, an average cut in war, invalid, and old 
age pensions amounting to 15% per cent., heavy increases in 
income and property tax, and a reduction of all adjustable Govern- 
ment expenditure by 20 per cent. By this very severe national 
sacrifice, planned by a group of economists with a courage and 
equity that shock traditional notions, the total deficits of all 
Australian Governments, which were £31 million in 1930-1, and 
threatened to increase to £41 million in 1931-2, may be reduced to 
less than £20 million, perhaps even to only about £10 million, in 
the current year. Despite natural complaints—many of them pro 
forma—and a certain rigidity in the ideas of the leaders of indus- 
trial labour, the people have kept their heads and their tempers. 
Three hundred and sixty thousand unemployed have been fairly 
generously provided for, and the volume of private charity has 
been enormous. 

On the whole, Australians seem to have behaved as an intelli- 
gent people whose social and political ideas were sharply denied 
and shocked to the core by the facts of the sudden crisis. ` Facts 
everywhere change faster than ideas in the modern economic world, 
but our intellectual grasp is for the most part now catching up with 
the circumstances. That is, we have accepted and planned within 
the straitened conditions of an economic siege. But another 
dangerous situation may arise if, at the end of say a year’s pain- 
fully intense virtue, no real relief comes, whether temporary from 
external loans, or more substantially from rising prices, or, as we 
hope, from both. At the moment, however, the great majority of 
the people do believe that it is safest and wisest to do the ‘‘ correct 
thing.” 

The Australian “ religion ” is a high standard of living for all. 
That is a materialist faith in one sense, but it makes for quick 
compassion, and a keen sense of social justice. The reason for it is 
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to be`found partly in a historical reaction from the inequalities 
and established privileges of an older world, as my friend Professor 
Hancock points out in his brilliant book,* partly in the fact that 
circumstances made it a practicable ideal. Australia’s resources 
are not boundless—the rainfall map discloses their limits at a 
glance—but there have been plenty of room and enterprise to grow 
more wheat and wool while the world wanted it at a reasonable 
price, and till three or four years ago the primary industries, grow- 
ing in volume and efficiency, with the application of mechanical 
power to wheat growing and research to wool, could develop at will 
to take the extra strain of a high tariff policy that guarded high 
wages and rapid expansion in the factories. 

The State was regarded as the guardian of the ‘‘ under-dog,”’ 
guaranteeing all such a “ fair and reasonable standard of living ” 
through an elaborate system of compulsory arbitration. This is not 
the place to analyse the achievements and” mistakes of that 
endeavour to establish “a new field of law and, order.” 
There is much to be said ‘on both sides and facile advo- 
cacy or condemnation will not do. But the whole doctrine was not 
impracticable in a young nation during a period of expanding 
development and rising prosperity sufficient to pay its charges. 
It was a partly mistaken, but not ignoble use of good times, and has 
been capable of much elasticity in bad ones. Since the war an 
increase of 2 per cent. annually in population—greater than any 
country in the world—and a great expansion of productive power 
were partly financed by an average yearly borrowing of £30,000,000. 
Not the amount of borrowing was to blame, but the development 
therewith was too rapid, too ambitious and too costly. It was 
growth, however, and increasing wealth was evenly spread, partly 
by Government policies. The State for the past forty years has 
been made the object of a kind of fertility cult, and worshipped 
as the giver of all good things, especially to those not so well 
equipped to lay hold of these for themselves. Then there came 
together bad seasons, the sudden cutting-off of a loan income which 
had employed 300,000 men, dnd the disastrous fall in prices 
beyond the power of any political wisdom to foresee or to 
provide for. 

To come more immediately to our. subject, there is one strong 
trait in the Australian character that may be expected to compen- 
_ sate somewhat for the difficulties made by the rigid and “ reli- 
gious ”? dogma of the State as the giver of good gifts. That is 
individual adaptability to material circumstances. This, and not 
any unique bravery, was the Australian’s peculiar virtue as a 
soldier. Officers and men liked to understand what _they were 
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doing in order that they could interpret the general purpose freely 
in the unexpectedness of battle. There is a reason for the develop- 
ment of this virtue in the Australian environment. Australian life 
is an enormous field of experiment and adaptation. Not one single 
animal or plant by which we live is native to the country. New 
- wheats have had to be bred, and are still being evolved. New wools 
had to be grown, and every station manager is still engaged on 
research, of however rough-and-ready a kind, to get the best results 
from his flocks and their feed. Every farmer must improvise 
ceaselessly to make the best of his means. Each factory is feeling 
its way to its customers’ special needs. New businesses are experi- 
ments. The successful person is the adaptable person in this Com- 
monwealth. The Australian is willing to ‘‘ try anything once.” 
He will not hesitate to take out a strange horse or tractor with no 
particular assurance as to what will happen to himself, the tractor 
or the horse. l 

Herein we find a key to many other traits. The Australian has 
little sense of tradition, and no “‘ institutional ”? consciousness. His 
membership of an army, a church, a city, means little to him; 
for school or university where the sense of tradition begins to 
enter, the feeling is apt to be a little stronger. For an institution 
as the organ of a corporate wisdom, raising its officers to a dignity 
and capacity above the level of their private selves, endowing its 
members with the experience of the past, he has little recognition. 
This reacts on his notions of discipline. The Australian Imperial 
Force in the late war had far more internal discipline than it was 
credited with by most outsiders. The Australian soldier found it 
“ expeditious, wisest, best to obey his orders,’’ and saluted his 
own officers, though he took a malicious and childlike pleasure in 
not saluting those of other armies. This “ moral holiday ”? was a 
great relief to his unaccustomed and sorely tried sense of subordina- 
tion. But discipline was based on the idea of personal leadership. 
The great majority of Australian officers had risen from the ranks, 
and the general presumption was that they had established the 
right to lead by proving themselves pre-eminently equal to circum- 
stances. 

Respect for the padre, and even for the institution that he repre- 
sented, where this respect existed, had the same basis. I remember 
that once, when, I was riding along a mud-buried corduroy road on 
the Somme, a howitzer by the roadside fired almost under my 
horse’s nose. ‘The animal reared and shot into the air. By thrust- 
ing my heels into his shoulders, and throwing both arms round his 
neck I managed to stay on, and slip back into my saddle on the 
downward journey. A muddy “ digger,” engaged on a drain at 
the edge of the road, drawled casually to his mate as he dodged the 
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flying hoofs :.“ The Church of England is a remarkable institu- 
tion—so adaptable.” In the army, as now in civil life, success was 
his who could “ play forward.” Types of quiet efficiency through- 
out the service took longer to gain recognition under such a system 
than those with an ‘‘ oncoming ” disposition, but given time they 
gained it. 

Our schools and universities do not seem yet to succeed in inspir- 
ing a regard for tradition as ‘‘ the democracy of the dead,” but 
there is much hunger and thirst for the past in the pilgrim spirit 
that impels educated Australians to travel, no matter how straitened 
their circumstances. These pilgrims are not so recognisable as 
Australians abroad as are the retail tradespeople who hitherto have 
formed Australia’s moneyed class. Many Australian tourists are 
apt to be Australianores Australianis ipsis, but this self-conscious 
exaggeration of national sentiments and characteristics is common 
to nearly all who sojourn outside their own land. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that there is no class-conscious- 
ness in Australia. In fact, as Lord Bryce in Modern Democracies 
has noted, class-consciousness is more self-conscious and irritable 
here than in Great Britain, where it is taken for granted. There 
is less rigid social stratification in Australia, of course, and it is 
easier to rise and fall in the social’ scale. Social differences are 
largely on a cash basis, though where a generation has consolidated 
the family fortunes, education plays its part. But as Professor 
Hancock points out, the Australian worker knows that his employer 
is of much the same clay as himself, and resents, subconsciously 
if not consciously, his right to ‘‘ hire and fire’? and order him 
about. There is truth in a saying written in the Sydney Bulletin: 
“The trouble in Australia is not that everyone is as good as any- 
body else. It is that in this country everybody is twice as good as 
everybody else.” Yet I think we are a good-natured and not dis- 
courteous people, and as long as the traveller addresses those who 
are serving him without any apparent condescension, and makes his 
requests to them as equals, he may confidently expect courtesy and 
good service in return. But it is unwise to call a railway porter 
“my man”! Is there any other country, by the way, in which 
“ tips”? for exceptional services are often refused and sometimes 
give offence, and for routine services less expected? 

There is, I think, a general agreement among employers that the 
native Australian is an exceptionally quick and intelligent worker. 
The kind of job that demands slow and laborious effort on minute 
“ finishing ’? detail is not often asked of him—it is expensive at 
Australian rates of pay—thus the charge of ‘‘ near enough ” often 
made. He has the same distrust of piece work as obtains among 
workers elsewhere; and the legacy of the past has left the fear that 
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rates will be cut back if earnings greatly exceed time work. More- 
over, the inequality of piece-work earnings offends against the 
workers’ idea of solidarity. Union leadership is very “ set ” and 
conservative in its doctrines and methods. The economic unionism 
of some of the larger American unions, with their expert economic 
advisers, efficiency specialists, and flexible tactics, is not here yet. 
Nor have many employers of the new school emerged. 

Comradeship is the strongest ethical sentiment that the Australian 
knows. Forty years of, on the whole, successful industrial militancy, 
a militancy carried out more by negotiation than disturbance, but with 
solidarity as its strength, has developed this spirit among the city 
workers, and the demands of isolation have intensely encouraged 
all the more obvious kinds of fellowship among the country folk. 
The spirit is strong through the whole community. Amazing are 
the sacrifices that one section of workers will make for another. 
During the year of the long coal strike in New South Wales the - 
Broken Hill miners levied for the strikers an income-tax of 12% 
per cent. on their own wages. This strong corporate sense is apt to 
stop at the frontiers of the organisation or class. The problems 
and claims of other sections of the community have little reality to 
those within any one of its highly organised groups, though the 
present depression is slowly having its educative effect. This state 
of affairs is not, of course, peculiar to Australia, but our purpose 
is not to make comparisons. 

Nor is the strong sense of gregariousness which encloses this 
spirit of fellowship in this country limited to economic matters. 
The Australian very much likes to feel himself one with the crowd 
to which he belongs. Despite his practical intelligence and his 
initiative in material things, the Australian is less of an individualist 
in conduct and conviction than the Englishman. He desires to con- 
form to type. The comfortable feeling of oneness with common 
group sentiment governs him, but it is just this that makes effective 
public opinion weak, for that begins in the strongly asserted moral 
convictions of individuals, and thus jars good fellowship. The aver- 
age Australian spine curls, and the knees knock together at the 
threat of the epithet ‘‘ wowser,’’ which indicates a morally aggres- 
sive disposition. _ 

Army life showed up strongly the strength and weakness of 
this national gregariousness. The public opinion of the normal 
majority could have dealt in quick time with the few who made 
moral nuisances of themselves by riotous behaviour on leave, by 
petty theft, or by curtailing others’ leave by exceeding their own. 
But this public opinion was not equal to the gathering of 
itself together for effective expression. On the other hand, the 
Australian soldier had complete confidence in his fellows, and 
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Australian units unquestioning faith in each other. ‘This gave 
them a certain consistency of form. ‘The sense of loyalty to 
each other applied not only to such matters as holding up flanks, 
but to sgetting up rations and reliefs; and to sheltering offenders 
‘against authority as well as to dying in strong posts for the 
sake of the line. I remember one small group of Australian 
soldiers abandoning what they came to believe a uselessly exposed 
strong post before Poziéres. As they crawled back, an N.C.O. 
crawled forward to meet them, and with his pipe pointed the 
importance of their post. With a casual nod the leader of the 
group retreating turned his men back perfectly satisfied. With 
this strong group loyalty goes a strong vein of sentimentalism, 
intensely touchy and sensitive to any suspicion of injustice, and 
capable of swift and exceeding generosity towards the unfortunate, 
whether ‘‘ deserving ’’ in the ordinary sense or not. In fact the 
“ anti-oppression ° complex is not much inclined to the patient 
sifting of fact. In the case of an. eviction to-day, for example, 
though it rarely happens without good reason, for there is nothing 
to be gained by selling up a debtor who is trying to “‘ play the 
game,’’ the case for the mortgagee is not patiently listened to, 
however badly he may have been treated. In the army the 
brigadier’s horse, and the staff officers’ tabs aroused uncharitable 
feelings. It was so elsewhere no doubt. This ‘‘ anti-oppression 
complex,” this intense social sympathy with misfortune—the 
inspiration of our generous and costly pension system—has 
probably its historic roots in reaction from the inequalities of 
English life of the nineteenth century. The Australian is healthily 
sentimental in other ways. While I edited for a time the Corps 
magazine I was inundated with masses of poetry and prose of 
the ‘‘ home and mother ” kind that the writers would have dreaded 
to acknowledge publicly. 

Yet Australian humour is itself the denial of sentiméntalism. 
It is sardonic and has a bite in it. (‘‘ Low,” the cartoonist, is 
very Australian.) It is also apt to be rather grim. Typical is 
an incident that occurred during the war while we wallowed in 
the engulfing mud at Geudecourt in the terrible winter of 1916-17. 
A private was trying to get the mud off his hands by rinsing them 
in the water at the bottom of the trench. ‘‘ Pretty ’ot that, Bill,” 
came from his mate, ‘‘ washin’ yer ’ands in the water we got ter 
sleep in.” The same quality is more manifest in a story of 
Gallipoli vouched for by a General of my acquaintance. Two men 
were making their way up a sap when one remarked to the other, 
“ Haven’t seen Joe Smith lately.” ‘‘ Didn’t yer know Joe was 
dead? ’’ said the other. ‘‘ No, how did he go out?” “ Well,” 
answered his companion, ‘‘ you know what a one Joe was to argue. 
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Argue with anyone on anything. Well, we was throwing jam 
tin bombs, and of course Joe would be different from anyone else. 
He was blowin’ on the fuses after he lit them, and messin’ about. 
The sargint says, ‘Chuck it, yer dam fool,’ and Joe turns round 
to answer ’im back, when the bomb goes off and blows ’is bluddy 
’ead off.” The narrator added: ‘“ I never larfed so much in all 
me bluddy life.” Whether he did or not, that seemed to him 
the right artistic ending. There was none of the British or French 
“sentiment of arms ”? until after the war. As our transport 
passed through the Suez Canal bringing detachments of reinforce- 
ments in early 1916, the water was alive with hundreds of men 
swimming. ‘‘ Who are you?”’ we called, and our hearts thrilled 
to the names of historic British regiments that came up from the 
water. Near Serapeum we called the same question to a bathing 
crowd. “ Oh, were bluddy Turks!’ drawled the reply. We 
felt at home. .The same anti-sentimentalism marked personal 
relations, and gave currency to such friendly epithets as Johnson’s 
“ term of endearment among sailors.” “ When I called you a 
bastard,” apologised a gunner to-an offended recruit who had 
dropped a cartridge case on his senior’s foot, “ I didn’t mean any- 
thing against yer parents. All I meant was that you ’ad acquired 
the ’abits of one.” . 

A good deal of somewhat conventional anti-conventionalism 
marks all phases of Australian life. Social customs are loose-fitting 
and easy, and stiffness of all kinds is the enemy. But one misses 
the protection against unwanted acquaintances that the usages of 
English society afford, and we somewhat lack hostesses with the ` 
moral courage to draw the line at “ casual ” offences against good 
manners. On the whole we are an orderly and temperate people, 
and our manners and morals are essentially ‘‘ bourgeois,” with 
the stiffness melted in the sun. Australia is essentially a middle-” 
class country, and there is little of the very self-conscious spirit 
of revolt which has been active among the young of Great Britain. 
This particular self-consciousness and its extravagances would 
strike young Australia as distinctly funny. Hospitality is more 
ready and more obligatory thar in England, but it does not commit 
one to so much. The Australian is naturally very kindly, and 
an offence against good-nature is a deadly social sin, but he does 
not draw the same distinction between acquaintances and friends 
as prevails among the upper English, where friendship pledges 
one to the “ gallows’ foot and after.” Broadly speaking our 
snobbery like our class distinction is on a cash basis. The post- 
war Russians, so far as one can judge from their literature, are the 
only people that appear to have overcome this deep sentiment, which 
has just enough reason in it to sustain its hurtful irrationalities. 
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The laziness, ineptitude, and want of interest in large ideas, 
the distrust of them and inability to usé them which is the usual 
charge brought against the parent Anglo-Saxon stock, is very 
marked in the Australian offshoot. In this country the class 
that is able to analyse and ‘‘ span ” large issues is smaller and 
less influential even in proportion to population than in the Mother 
Country. It exists, however, and the present-day break-down of 
the world of habit is forcing the economists into a position of 
national leadership and the guidance of public opinion. Their 
influence, manifest inthe control of facts by large ideas, has gone 
deep ; whether it will endure there is no means of knowing. The 
educational reformer has made slow, uphill but real progress, 
especially in the two largest states, Victoria and New South Wales, 
but his most important battles are still to be fought. This 
Australian intellectual inertia in the world of ideas is in strange 
contrast with the ready and intelligent adaptation to material 
problems. ae 

Our poetry has outgrown the childish stage of obsession with 
external environment described in the following lines : 


Whalers, damper, swag and nosebag, Johnny-cakes and billy tea, 

Murrumburrah, Meremdicoowoke, Yoularbudgeree, 

Cattle-duffers, bold bushrangers, diggers, drovers, bush race-courses, 

And on all the other pages horses, horses, horses, horses. 
But its second chapter is not properly begun. Several good 
Australian novels, rather gloomy with the tragic phases of pioneer- 
ing, have appeared lately. Our painters and musicians have won 
their fame abroad, but their number and achievement have been 
very respectable. Painting and music have the strongest support 
and the brightest hopes among the arts. One half of Australian 
life—the life of the great cities—is still quite inarticulate. Pro- 
fessor Hancock says of the two million people who inhabit Sydney 
and Melbourne, that there is no such large body of people on the sur- 
face of the earth who are so content to live intellectually at second- 
hand. Australians have, however, made very comfortable jobs of 
their cities, and the appearance of the suburbs indicates that 
prosperity is well spread. Australian schools and universities 
work hard and honestly, but they trust too entirely to a ferocious 
examination system to maintain the integrity of which they are 
rightly jealous, thereby depriving the young of the fruits of well- 
stimulated leisure which are the highest gifts of education, though 
only brought within teach by solid knowledge beneath. 

Australian religion, broadly-speaking, has yet to get on intimate 
terms with rapidly developing national characteristics. The 
English Church of England is still too English, the Presbyterian 
Church too Scotch, and in this country even the Irish Church of 
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Rome is too Irish for the young who have departed so quickly 
from the paternal traits. Those who do care at all about religion 
in Australia do “ mean business,” both parsons and lay people. 
It is an unconventional interest. But religious bodies have still 
to reckon with all the salient national characteristics that I have 
mentioned. Religious authority must be a matter of personality. 
The “ drawing power ” of a church consists in a dynamic minister 
or the attraction of warm fellowship that it has created. I am 
inclined to think that the fellowship must be regarded as the 
missionary unit of power. The average Australian has not much 
capacity for religious thought or worship, but he does understand 
fellowship. The Church too must meet an impatient and some- 
what narrowly “ realist ° demand for good works. Scholarship 
and reflection are almost physically impossible for the scattered 
over-driven clergy, and interest in the movement of religious 
thought, though intense where it is found—and it is present in 
every congregation—is thinly diffused throughout the religious 
community. The standard of devotion and hard work among the 
clergy is high. Their culture and training. are weak. The 
intellectual inertia of the country makes for conservatism in its 
forms of faith and worship, though “fundamentalism ” is not 
in control in any of the larger denominations. 
The sentiment against privilege made for a good deal of acute 
sectarianism in the early days, and the Roman Catholic Church 
is still fighting for separate state-subsidised schools, but to-day 
there is much goodwill and co-operation between Christian bodies, 
especially in country districts. The lack of historic sense and 
interest in ideas, together with the sentiment for fellowship, 
accounts for a strong impulse towards reunion, but there is 
natural reluctance among church members to weaken the ties with 
parent bodies in the more rigid historic setting. Most Australians 
are not inclined to institutional religion, a fact which makes the 
loyalty of those who are the more intense. Prejudices are common 
which date from the days of Huxley and Darwin, and the public 
outside the religious. bodies are unaware of the religious thinking 
that has been done since. ‘The churches are largely condemned 
without being known. But it is not hard to imagine a native 
presentation of Christ’s teaching that would become powerfully 
attractive to a great many Australians, and exercise a great 
influence in the development of the national character. _ 
KENNETH HENDERSON. 
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HIS age presents a strange confusion. It is sceptical, yet 

| religious; full of diverse tendencies, yet with a deep 
aspiration towards unity; full of innovation, yet in many., 

ways having a more sympathetic understanding of the traditions 
of long-past times than the last century had. We no longer look 
on the Middle Ages, for, example, as mere times of incompre- 
hensible barbarism. Our very tendency to innovation has caused 
us to revise many hasty condemnations passed by the,more self- 
satisfied minds of sixty years ago. Perhaps one main element 
in our changed point of view is that we see, more than the 
Victorians did, that many ‘“‘antagonisms’’ are unnecessary. 
Ideas which seem widely opposed may all have elements of truth, 
and our object should be to find out wherein we can agree rather than 
to dwell on points of disagreement. For instance, take the word 
“ Rationalism.” Why ‘should a Rationalist necessarily be an 
enemy of religious belief? As ratio is “ reason,” ‘‘ knowledge,” 
“ proof,” “ an opinion resting on reasonable grounds,” then any 
person who candidly and honestly seeks the truth as against 
resting on arbitrary authority is a Rationalist, whether his con- 
clusions be against or for theology. In the days of our: grand- 
fathers it was constantly assumed by many controversialists that 
free reason’ and “ religion ’’ are inveterately opposed. Why, 
however, should that be so?—unless our “‘ religion ° be of that 
hard, infallibly-dogmatic type which calls it sinful to think 
‘impartially. Spiritual religion should allow for the fullest 
exercise of impartial and critical reason. Reason, for its part, 
must entertain candidly the possibility that spiritual religion may 
be true. Thus, the greatest possible amount of truth may be 


discovered by the working of different types of minds, 

What is Christianity? Does it necessarily imply a rigid code 
of dogmas, theological doctrines scholastically expressed in words 
of which the abandonment means the dealing of a fatal blow at 
the whole religion? If Christianity is indeed a rigid system of 
that kind, then the question arises: Where is that rigid code of 
doctrine to be found? Is it in the Roman Catholic Church? Or 
in the Orthodox Eastern Churches, whose members are regarded - 
by the Roman Church as heretical? Certainly, the “ rigid code ” 
cannot be in the Anglican Church, or in the Free Churches, which, 
whatever else they may be, are far from rigid and uniform! Who, 
moreover, is to decide which of the many differing ‘‘ codes” is 
the right-one? On the other hand, if Christianity in its essence 
be superior to éodes and dogmas, if it be something more spiritual 
and mutable, then the many changes which have taken place may 
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be progressive growths of its outward form, leaving the inner 
soul intact. Modern theological thought realises more and more 
the kinship which Christianity has, and from its beginning had, 
with other religions. It cannot be isolated. From the very first 
moment of its existence, in its struggle with rival cults in the 
old Roman Empire, in the Middle Ages, during the Renascence 
and the Reformation, in our own times, Christianity had and has 
its kinship with religion in general. ‘The old conception of 
Christianity (as being isolated in a world of error) contained, it 
may be admitted, one great truth, but it was so largely erroneous 
as to be fatally misleading in its influence for generations, and 
it led to a reaction of extreme scepticism. 

Yet the kinship of Christianity with other religions is obvious 
when we regard the subject from a dispassionately historical point 
of view. Christianity began its struggle for the right to survive 
at a time when the Greek and Latin mythologies were decaying. 
There were efforts to rehabilitate them in higher philosophical 
forms; but devastating doubt of all things was common. As a 
natural reaction (for man must believe something), fanatical and 
grotesque superstitions were common. Side by side with these 
were more earnest tendencies: Stoicism, neo-Platonism, etc. The 
Jews of Alexandria were influenced by the more elevated specula- 
tions of Greek philosophy. Philo, indeed, -had set forth under 
that influence a theory of the universal mission of Judaism, and 
his refined philosophism has earned him the name of “‘ the Jewish 
Plato.” Christianity, as the heir of Judaism, was influenced by 
the varied schools of thought among the Jews, and of course the 
growing Church could not avoid assimilating many features of 
the pagan world around it, even while it was at war with that 
world. Later, when the Church became divided in itself by 
heresies, the speculations of pagan thought influenced both the 
heretics and the orthodox who resisted them. As a simple fact 
of history, then, we must recognise the debt of Christianity to 
other religions and to the pagan culture amidst which it arose. 
Is this, however, the same as to say that it was simply a “‘ natural 
religion,” higher than, but not in essence differing from, those 
other cults? By no means! ` 

Amidst all controversies as to dogma, amidst all strife with 
environment, through reformations and revolutions, one supreme 
reality has been all-pervasive: the figure of Christ. ‘‘ His 
worship,” as Renan truly said, ‘‘ will constantly renew its youth ; 
the tale of His life will cause endless tears; His sufferings will 
soften the best hearts; all the ages will proclaim that among the sons 
of men there is none born who is greater than Jesus.’’ This eulogy, 
true though it is, has implications which Renan did not seem 
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to perceive. How do we know that Jesus was the greatest of men? 
How do we know of His sufferings? How do we- know “ the tale 
of His life”? In one or both of two-ways, and not otherwise : 
either from the narratives in the New Testament, or from those 
narratives together with the subsequent faith of Christendom. If 
we base ourselves wholly on the New Testament narratives, are 
we to accept the non-miraculous parts and discard the miraculous? 
If so, why? Is a narrative necessarily false because it contains 
miraculous elements? [Is it necessarily true if it does not? ‘The 
texture of the New Testament narratives is such that it is 
impossible to separate the miraculous and non-miraculous elements 
and leave a story which is coherent. ‘Such an attempt has been 
described rightly thus by Bishop Gore: ‘‘ This, no doubt, plays 
havoc with the narrative. For it is miraculous through and 
through. A critic of the Gospels who refuses miracles is bound 
to be revolutionary.” ; 

The alternative, then, is either to accept miraculous elements 
in the life of Christ, or to reduce that life to a mere shadow— 
. perhaps even to doubt its historic reality altogether. Moreover, 

what kind of a being is the “ non-miraculous Jesus” ?. The utterer 
of the Beatitudes and a few parables? That does not carry us very 

far : especially when we ask how we are sure that Jesus really did 

utter those Beatitudes and parables (for it is just as easy to 

attribute “ beautiful speeches ” to a legendary figure as it is to 
attribute miracles !). Is it absurd to be so thoroughgoing iù logic? 

Why should it be absurd? - It strikes one as so merely because 

the life of Jesus has been for centuries an accepted historical fact. 

But the life of what Jesus? Not of some mere wandering Galilean 

teacher. But for the belief that he is a Divine Being, the figure 
of Jesus would never have survived in history at all. 

The consciousness of the Christian centuries has an evidential 
value of its own in this sense: it testifies first as to a negative— 
that is, that there is no Jesus in whom to believe, except a super- 
natural Jesus; and, second, to a positive—namely, that that supér- 
natural Jesus has been the inspirer-of the morals and the eternal 
hopes of generations of men. ‘That transcendent figure disappears 
into a mere shadow of a shade if we try to envisage it as a merely 

human figure. If, however, we accept Christ as Divine, we make 

Christian history intelligible, and we have an -adequate religious. . 

philosophy for a world. faith, That philosophy is found in the 

Incarnation. The Word became flesh and dwelt among us. Jesus 

united in Himself the Divine and the human, and by His teachings 

and the graces which His mission enables us to possess, brings 
mankind into communion with the Divine. There we have the basis 
of the philosophy of a world-faith. No doubt it has never been 
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fully understood, and is very inadequately believed or practised. 
How can the Absolute be realised fully in human thought, words, 
or acts? but-it supplies the essential elements of a faith able (to 
use words of the late.Lord Balfour) ‘‘ to satisfy aspirations and 
emotions nourished upon belief in the Everlasting and the Divine.”’ 

This brings up a further question: What is the Christian 
Church? One great historic branch of Christianity argues that, 
if Christ is Divine, and if His mission is to reveal God to us, 
then we must expect to find that mission carried out by an infallible 
Church—-a Church, in short, which fulfils these requirements 
expressed in the English Roman Catholic Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine (questions 100, 86, and 92): “ The Church cannot err 
in what she teaches as to faith and morals, for she is our infallible 
guide in both ” ; “ The Church has a visible head on earth: the 
Bishop of Rome, who is the Vicar of Christ’; “ The Pope is 
infallible.” Advocates of that theory of Christianity are, it is 
true, convinced that it is the sole intelligible theory of the subject. 
For example, Mr. Hilaire Belloc* said: ‘‘ Such and such alone 
is the Catholic Church. If it be not what it claims to be, then 
all is void.” - Or, as the late Mr. W. H. Mallock expressed it 
at the beginning of the centuryt: ‘“‘ If this voice of the organic 
Church [meaning the Roman Catholic Church] be illusory, all 
doctrinal Christianity . . . regarded as objective truths, is equally 
illusory also.” ‘The alternative, then, is to be between dogmatic 
rigidity or disbelief. A false contrast! After all, it is admitted 
by Roman Catholic theology that Divine truth cannot be expressed 
adequately in human thought or language. Even the most solemn 
definitions of the Church are but partial and inadequate 
expressions of the truths they endeavour to convey. Any 
ecclesiastical decrees or definitions on the mysteries of infinity and 
eternity, are at best provisional and defective; and any Church 
which regards them in any other-light is in dangerous error by 
exaggerating its own importance. 

What, then, if we cannot accept exaggerated infallibilistic con- 
ceptions of Christianity, are we to think as to the real nature. 
of the Christian Church? Christianity is primarily and essentially 
spiritual and moral; and dogma and hierarchy, though they have 
their natural and important places, are secondary and imperfect, 
indeed may have developments actually antagonistic to the true 
essence of Christianity, if their position be over-emphasised. What 
do we see in the long history of the Christian Church? Do we see 
any one ecclesiastical organisation which, of itself, is adequate as 
representing Christianity? or, indeed, any possible aggregate of 


* The Catholic Church and History; 1926; p. 109. 
+ Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption; 1900; P. 253- 
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such bodies which is equal thereto? Every Church has embodied, 
and still does, great good, and has been the home of countless holy 
souls; even the evils with which they have been associated have 
been mixed with much good; but what -Church was, or is, at even 
its best, other than a very imperfect vehicle of the spirit of Jesus? 
“Incarnation,” to quote words of Professor J. A. Findlay, “ is 
possible only if there is something in human nature in which the 
essential being of God can be fully expressed.” That “ some- 
thing ’’ is the spiritual soul. By Incarnation is meant the entry 
of the Divine, in a special manner, into the life of mankind by 
the coming, the teaching, and the death (followed by continuous 
life in the souls of His followers) of Jesus, Divine and human. 
The feeble human words of our ecclesiastical dogmas express that 
Divine-human personality in a way which is very defective; but 
those words are not thérefore to be despised. They have been 
productive of harm when their value, as words, has been 
exaggerated; but they are attempts to give some expression of 
‘a supreme truth: that, in Jesus, God manifested Himself in a 
special way in human history. 
` The Christian Church is not essentially a visiblé corporation 
presided over by a visible clerical ruler or rulers, but- nevertheless 
_ it exists in a world of men whose very nature makes it necessary 
that they should live in society. Religion, then, cannot be merely 
individualistic, but must be social also. What is the Last Supper 
but a lesson to that effect? ‘And He said unto them, With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer. 
For I say to you that from this time I will not eat it till it be 
fulfilled in the Kingdom of God. And having taken the chalice 
He gave thanks, and brake, and gave to them, saying, This is 
My body which is given for you. Do this for a commemoration 
of Me.” How tragic it is to think that those words have been 
perverted so as to be instruments of cold dogmatism, inhuman 
intolerance, and burnings at the stake! Could any idea be more 
grotesque than that Jesus, when He uttered those words, intended 
that they should be understood in any way by which men should 
be required to subscribe to scholastic definitions as to ‘‘ substance ”’ 
and “accidents,” or else be cast Out of the Christian society? 
Nevertheless, the Last Supper—the communion of the bread and 
wine—was so solemn, dramatic, and pathetic an event in so solemn 
a time, and it has been so intimately bound up with the history 
of Christianity, that it is unreasonable to suppose it to have no 
general sacramental meaning. As the disciples at that solemn time 
were brought into special intimacy with their Master, so, when the 
Church solemnly celebrates the commemoration of it, Christians 
who communicate are, by their communion, brought into special 
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union with God. If this is so, forms of Christianity which place 
little value on that rite are, to that extent at least, defective. 

We have, then, Christianity as the religion of the Incarnation, 
and as a social religion involving a sacramental principle. To quote 
words of Dr. W. E. Orchard : 

What is recognised as ‘‘ the sacramental principle’? is now 
admitted in many quarters ‘to be not only a valid principle in 
the ordering of human worship, and the conveying of spiritual 
power, but as providing the basis for the profoundest and 
perhaps most reconciling of all philosophical theories, namely, 
the principle that spiritual realities are conveyable through 
material media. 

The sacramental principle is simply the principle of the Divine 
influence acting through a social Church. By -one school of 
Christian thinkers it is maintained that sacraments, as definite 
rites, are needless. Mr. Edward Grubb, writing from that point 
of view says, for example* : 

No practice of the Society of Friends is more unaccountable 
and even shocking to many of their fellow-Christians than their 
disuse of the so-called Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. It seems to be not only an audacious rejection of the 
unbroken tradition of the Church, but disobedience to the plain 
commands of our Lord. It should be understood from the outset 
that, if we are to make our “‘ testimony ” to the world on this 
point aright, we must do so not negatively, but positively. ‘That 
is, we must convince people that we do not disbelieve in 
Baptism and Communion, but show by our lives that we know 
the reality of these things without the use of the outward forms. 
The dropping of these rites by the early Quakers was a direct 
outcome of their experience of the Inward Light. They seem 
.to have been convinced from the first that those who knew the 
inward baptism and communion did not need the outward 
symbols. 

What, however, is a sacrament at all but an outward, visible sign 
of inward grace? ‘The abolition of the outward, visible sign 
destroys the sacrament itself. How can the “ reality of these 
things ” be retained if the characteristic visible element is rejected ? 
In strict logic, indeed, the non-sacramental theory ought to abolish 
any regular, organised corporate meetings for worship. ‘The very 
fact of people gathering together for worship (in however plain 
and unritualistic a way) means that the spiritual worship is 
associated with a bodily medium for its expression. Any worship 
in social form, then, is ‘‘ sacramental’? in essence. When, 
further, the principle of social worship is admitted, we find also 
that “ the unbroken tradition of the Church ” has set aside certain 
rites for the special means of conveying to the soul Divine grace 
arising from the Incarnation. 


* What is Quakerism? pp. 66-7. 
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The ‘‘ visible Church ”° consists of organisations of Christians 
worshipping together, with sacraments, with teaching, and with 
tradition: i:e., sacred customs handed down. . The “ invisible 
Church ”’ is the number of ‘really faithful souls, known only to 
God. So far as this present world is concerned, however, who 
those latter are is a matter we cannot know, so the visible Church 
here must be an organisation containing good and bad, but 
possessing certain outward marks. That Church may be conceived 
not as one autocratically-ruled body, but as the aggregate of all 
Christian organisations. No organisation whatever which professes 
belief in`Christ need be denied status as part of the Christian 
Church. To many, this will seem a bold saying, so widespread 
is the tendency to limit the meaning of the word “ Church.” 
Consider, however! Is there any perfect Church? There is none 
such. By even the most strenuous advocates of Ultramontane 
Papalism it is admitted that great defects may enter into the 
organisation of the Church. If, therefore, every Church has 
defects, the mere fact of being defective will not deprive a body 
of the title to be called really a Church. Any organisation, then, 
which meets together in worship and owns Christ as its spiritual 
- head, is part of the visible Catholic Church of Christ. 

However, there are Churches and Churches. When we examine 
Christian history, we see certain elements which may be called 
“ normality.” First, as to doctrine. Dogmatic standards, as 
already remarked, are at best imperfect. But some standards 
must exist. Christian history has developed, as deserving greatest 
reverence, these: The life and sayings of Jesus as related in the 
New Testament, and the decisions of the Church’s Ecumenical 
Councils held before the division of East and West. As regards 
the government of the Church, episcopacy is the norm: and that 
partly because it is the historic tradition and partly because it 
is bound up with an intelligible theory of that sacramental 
principle which-is so characteristic of . Christianity. These 
standards, however, must be viewed always in a -progressive 
light. Christianity must always have open eyes to growing 
knowledge. Of “Free -Catholicism’’ we may say this: 
Religion (that is, the relation of the human soul to the 
ultimate Divine reality) is a normal part of our life. But it should 
‘be at amity with progressive reason. Religion has expressed itself 
in many forms. None of these (or,-at least, only the most debased) 
is destitute of truth, but the highest form is that revealed in the 
life of Christ. That life has bequeathed to us a spiritual. and 
social religion which, in its Catholic normal expression, conforms 
to the criteria mentioned above. I do not see how, except on some 
such broad theory as (reaffirming what has been written more fully 
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elsewhere) is set forth in this article, it is possible to vindicate 
Reformed Christianity as against Rome or sceptical Rationalism. 
After all, however, our lives on earth are but brief. If we have 
spiritual souls which do not die, our final destiny is elsewhere 
than here. What can it be (there being a God as revealed in 
Christ) but this ?—eternal communion with the Divine Reality by 
a “beatific vision” which means a perpetual growth in 
knowledge, love, and all spiritual faculties, by every human soul : 
every human soul ultimately, though after probation and in 
degrees accotding to the capacity of each. 
J. W. POYNTER. 


VAGRANCY: A NATIONAL’ PROBLEM. 


HE years 1930 and 1931 were marked by more than one sign 

_that at last the ancient caste of habitual tramps has been 

recognised as a blot on our civilisation. The large number 
of unemployed who are now drifting, or being forced, into those 
forlorn ranks should presently change the old easy English attitude 
towards vagrancy—often existing side by side with oppressive legis- 
lative measures—into one of concern for this menace to national 
character and vitality. In June 1930, following the transfer of Poor 
Law Administration to the County and County Borough Councils, 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the system of relief of 
the Casual Poor published their Report. This Report gave such 
full particulars of the bad conditions discovered in many casual 
wards that the Minister of Health issued an Amending Order, 
which came into force on April rst, 1931. In summing up the 
Order’s main provisions, Colonel A. M. Lloyd (Honorary Secretary 
to the Vagrancy Reform Society) said that these, taken together 
with the Minister’s covering letter, showed ‘‘ the increasing care 
that England is bestowing on her unfortunate citizens,” and signi- 
fied “ a stride forward in vagrancy reform.” 

That official mandate was preceded by a growing conviction of its 
urgency among the humane and by attempts to rouse public opinion 
on the subject, and to provide reclamation schemes :for the derelict 
beings who haunt our roads. The experience of a unit in that 
multitude of over 50,000 ‘‘ who have been. squeezed out of society 
by the artificial economic conditions of our time,’? and become 
homeless wanderers, has been given recently in The Odyssey of 
an Out-of-Work.* The author of this remarkable narrative, far 
from being bred in vagrancy, belonged to a worthy Scots family, and 
left a good post as electrician to serve in the Gordon Highlanders 
from r915 to the Armistice. On his return to Scotland his former 
employers no longer wanted him, and such positions-as he was able 
to obtain were only temporary. In November 1929, after long and 
fruitless efforts to find employment in Glasgow he set out to seek 
it elsewhere, tramping by way of Liverpool, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham to London. There he spent three weeks making the 
round of Salvation Army hostels, the night office of the L.C.C., 
and the' various Homes and Shelters provided by voluntary 
agencies, before he realised finally that the great city held no 
opening for him. 

The Odyssey is worth attention for its statement of the case of 
an intelligent, skilléd workman who, through no fault of his own, 
lost his place in industry; and for its shrewd observation of the 


* By Terence Horsley. London, 1931. 
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strange company to be found in the resorts of casual travellers. 
In the common lodging-houses he declares that conditions of 
cleanliness and decency were rare; but he passed a night at one 
owned and managed by the Kilmarnock Corporation which 
appeared to him a model institution. He has nothing but praise, 
too, for the arrangements of the Morning Post Embankment Home, 
and the extraordinary comfort provided in one of the Rowton 
Houses at which he stayed for a day or two while in 
London. 

Labour exchanges became to him places of despair, mere “ cages 
in menageries,” with genuine seekers for work waiting outside on 
the thousand-to-one chance of a job, and mingling with the other 
type : those who have lost their instinct for work. He calls the 
first ‘‘ the most patient and best behaved army in the world,” but 
remarks of the deteriorated crowd : ‘‘ There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who will have to be taught how to work before they 
will ever be any good to employers again.’”? As for the man who 
has fallen to ‘‘ the social state of a professional tramp,” this critic 
holds that the present dislocation of industry has little to do with 
his position. ‘‘ He reaches it through his own failings combined, 
to a very limited extent, with circumstance.” And, having sunk 
to that level, only a powerful lever can bring him back to citizen- 
ship. ` 


í 


It is definitely against the principles of a tramp to engage 
in work. ... . To be a successful tramp is a whole-time occupa- 
tion; it is as much a profession as a -doctor’s, and... it is 
extremely difficult to cultivate successfully. Many men can 
fall idle, but few- can mould idleness to serve them. 


Mr. Frank Gray’s authoritative book* supplies the proper back- 
ground for the “ out-of-work’s ” adventures. It is a study of the 
“ various and vagabond ’” who make up the tramp world—a shift- 
ing mass, difficult to classify or include in census returns— 
written in a judicial spirit, yet with sympathy. The subject is 
treated at close quarters from acquaintance with the vagrant’s 
actual lot. Mr. Gray traces back the history of the tramp through 
the centuries to Saxon times, showing how successive Acts of a 
harsh and cruel nature failed to clear the country of “ sturdy 
beggars,” to reform the able-bodied rogues, or to relieve the desti- 
tute and impotent. His record of the past and present treatment of 
tramps in England is, indeed, so exhaustive that all who are 
especially concerned -with Poor Law questions must be grateful 
to him for his statement; and his book will interest many who 
never read an official Report. In considering the future his recom- 
mendations agree, in the main, with the aims of the Vagrancy 


* The Tramp: His Meaning and.Being. London, 1931. 
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Reform Society. Of the ten points advocated in his final summary, 
the most important are these: 


The problem of tramps to be recognised by legislators as a 
national and not a local obligation. 

Classification, registration, and periodical medical examina- 
tion of all casuals. ` ` 

Improvement of the tramp’s diet, accommodation, and treat- 
ment (this would justify arrest for begging), . . . coupled with 
proper enforcement of tasks. 

Creation of new vagrancy offences, and infliction of long 
terms of imprisonment for habitual vagrants -with the twofold 
object of reforming and deterring. 

Officials to be entrusted with work among casuals similar 
to that undertaken by prisoners’ aid societies. 


Though Mr. Gray uses the name ‘‘ imprisonment ” for the deten- 
tion and compulsory training of offenders against the vagrancy 
laws, and argues that a suitable method is supplied by a modern 
prison, public opinion may be more ready to accept the idea of 
‘* Detention Colonies,’’ proposed by the Vagrancy Reform Society 
as a remedy, to be directed on Borstal principles, with sentences 
varying from three months to three years: In his chapter on 
“ Labour- Colonies for Tramps,” Mr. Gray reviews the attempts 
made to establish these in England ; from the old Houses of Correc- 
tion to the institutions now administered by the L.C.C. and those 
founded on voluntary lines by charitable agencies. He also refers 
briefly to the schemes and organisations set up in some European 
countries for the reclamation of vagrants and the ‘‘ workshy.”’ 

But at this point many reformers, including some who are 
practical workers in the cause, will reject Mr. Gray’s conclusions 
on the ground that he has discussed these schemes only, or too 
exclusively, from their legal and statistical aspects. On this con- 
troversial matter I am allowed to quote a ciiticism made from 
another point of view : 


In his study of the voluntary labour colonies and charitable 
institutions in this country and abroad, Mr. Gray displays a ` 
strange lack of appreciation of their true functions and their 
measure of success. While he is careful to explain that in 
almost all cases tramps have some inherent defect, and a large 
proportion are definitely abnormal and sub-normal, ... yet 
he counts it a case of failure when these colonies and homes 
fail to rehabilitate a large percentage of their inmates in normal 
life. It is tantamount to reproaching the asylums for mental 
deficients for failing to.normalise their patients. The truth is 
that voluntary homes are set up as an example to society, and 
in so far as they ensure a genuine and sympathetic interest in 
each individual (as opposed to the herd-treatment of officialdom) 
they are a spiritual force which cannot be gauged by statistics. 
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Here, as in other forms of rescue work, the more hopeful view is 
taken by one who is in daily intercourse with men and youths who 
have already started on the fatal career of vagrancy, and need to 
be brought back to normal life and energies. The same authority 
adds : 

We are approaching a time when the exigencies of modern 
life will compel us to realise that numbers of people who cannot 
struggle alone as individuals are able to live in a community 
and support themselves as a body, and that the segregation 
of such persons into colonies is not only desirable but necessary. 
. .. We must be ready to accept the fact that certain labour 
colonies to deal with special types will have to be compulsory, 


... but the larger proportion can be entirely voluntary in 
their formation and their discipline. 


As to the urgency of saving lads from the road and casual wards 
all who have considered this matter are in full agreement. A 
strong plea for them was made by an old habitual tramp past work 
and “ on the scrap-heap,’’ according to his own description. When 
asked why he did not enter his parish ward as an inmate he 
asserted that his own liberty and happiness lay in wandering 
about the countryside, adding : ‘“‘ Don’t you worry about me; I’ve 
lost my self-respect long ago. But it fair goes to my heart to see 
the young chaps losing theirs. And it’s my experience that when | 
a young chap has been tramping from ‘ spike’ to ‘ spike’ (casual 
wards) for two or three months, he’s good for nothing after.’’* 
For several years past Mr. Gray has received in his own home little 
groups of such boys, who are treated in a friendly and understand- 
ing spirit, provided with decent clothes, and employed in the house 
or garden, or “‘ lent ”? to farmers. They stay only as long as is 
necessary to secure a job for them; the trust which is always put 
in them has been more than justified by the result—no instance of 
theft occurring among more than a hundred youths who have 
passed through Shipton Manor as guests. .Mr. Gray admits that 
many fail after they leave; but in this experiment he remembers 
that he is dealing with ‘‘ the flotsam and jetsam of the boy society 
of the community,” and declares ‘‘ I do not expect to succeed with 
more than 40 ‘per cent. of my cases and I am, therefore, never 
dismayed by failure.” i 

In a remote hamlet the county of Devon has started a Training 
Home for ‘‘ Young Wayfarers,”’ taking the idea from the Home of 
St. Francis at Batcombe, Dorset, where for ten years past Brother 
Douglas has maintained a hostel for casuals, and shown the way 
to many who desired to imitate his venture. The principle of that 
work is expressed in his own saying: ‘‘ Give men something to do, 
something to hope for, and something to love—and you will trans- 


* Quoted from The Wayfarer, October-November 1930. 
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form them.” Blackborough has offered these three conditions since 
the Home was opened (May 1930) in a country house, which had 
been stripped so thoroughly by housebreakers some -years earlier 
that little but the outer walls remained when it was bought, with 
thirty neglected acres, for the purpose of reclaiming ‘‘ lost lives 
as well as lost land.” Since then one group of the inmates has 
carried on the work of restoring the ruinous building, while others 
are employed in agriculture, gardening, and various industries. 
The “ Wayfarers’’ are admitted from the casual wards of the 
.county with the co-operation of the Masters, who select the younger 
and therefore more promising then after medical examination: The 
system is that of a Brotherhood, not in the monastic sense nor as a 
socialistic undertaking, but*baséd on the Home’s motto: “ Each 
for all and all for each,” and inspired by a genuine spirit of fellow- 
ship among the staff who give their services voluntarily, and the 
Wayfarers. who enter and leave the Home at their own will. At 
present theré is room for about thirty men, most of whom stay 
from two to three months before they leave to take up temporary . 
or permanent jobs, according to their capacity and the openings 
that can be found for them. When the building is completed the 
Home will hold fifty men; and no stronger ‘proof of the efficacy 
of its methods can be given than the fact.that by the end of the 
. first year’s work at Blackborough, eight other counties were pe 
paring to start Training Homes of the same kind. 

In the city of Glasgow an investigation of the condition of the 
Casual Poor has lately been made by- its highly competent 
“ Society of Social Service.” An address covering the whole sub- 
ject was given last year by the Secretary to a Summer School of 
Social Study held in Scotland, and the gist of his paper appeared 
later in the Society’s periodical.* This address was based on the 
Special Medical Report made by Dr. Lewis in 1930, after examin- 
ing the mental and physical state of 592 casuals; on the Depart- 
mental Report of the same year ; and on the figures supplied by the 
Glasgow Night Asylum at three periods: 1909, a year of trade 
depression ; 1913, a year of prosperity; and 1929, a year of severe 
depression. The enormous total of men, women and children 
received during the first of those years, 121,000, shrank in r913 to 
57,000, and in 1929 mounted again to 61,481. The statistics when 
viewed with regard to women and children only are more signi- 
ficant ; 34,000 women and 18,000 children being admitted to the 
Asylum 4 in 1909, against 12,886 women, ana 131 children in 1929. 
Of these returns Mr. Glen remarks: 

The most pleasing fact to deduce from these figures is that 
while to-day acute poverty may obtain amongst the working 
* Organised Help. October. Glasgow. Published three times yearly. 
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classes, there is not much destitution. The remarkable fall 
in the numbers of women and children bears out that, even 
in a period when we are counting our unemployed by the 
million, homes have seldom to be broken up, and: families 
forced to apply to the Night Asylum. Broadly speaking, there- 
fore, it may be claimed that unemployment benefit, the much- 
abused ‘‘ dole ” and the granting of Able-Bodied Relief under 
the Emergency Act of 1921 has arrested the filtration of the 
-lower grade of workmen to the ranks of the casual. 


As a qualification, Mr. Glen mentions. that the experience of the 
Church Army officials in Glasgow and Edinburgh showed that a 
much higher standard of men had applied to them for aid latterly _ 
than in previous years since the. War. They, however, dealt only 
with a small number of casuals, as compared with those sheltered 
in the Night Asylum. : à 

From the facts ascertained by Dr. Lewis’s Report, these conclu- 
sions—equally cogent for English authoritiés—are drawn : 


The composition of the casual class is changing. 
Something must be done to arrest the recruitment of the 


casual. . . . The attention of social workers should therefore 
be directed to deal as effectively as possible with the early 
age group.. 


Serious attention should also be given to the fact that a 
large proportion of the casuals are feeble-minded. We are aware 
that the younger feeble-minded casuals must be recruited from 
those who, till they reach the age of 16, have attended Special 


Schools. . . . Something has been done to ensure the after- 
care of this class, e.g., by the Scottish Association for Mental 
Welfare, but it would appear . . . imperative that after-care 


services be more fully developed, if the Special School ex-pupil 
is not to form a recruiting-ground for the vagrant class. 

A considerable portion of the casuals are in the ‘‘ over 6o ” 
age group... . They are in a great measure unemployables, 
and suffer from premature senility. . .. It would appear to 
be almost a kindness, having regard to their physical and mental 
condition, to compel them to remain in either the Poorhouse 
or the Poor Law Hospital, whichever is the most suited to their 
need. 


The London system, with its network of. registration, co-opera- 
tion among the different agencies, and individual case-work, is the 
one which Mr. Glen considers truly remedial; a method that goes 
deeper than granting doles and temporary help. But he, also, when 
he reaches what he calls “the hard core of the problem, the 
habitual and chronic casual, suggests a Detention Colony as the 
only possible way of dealing with that type. 

If (he concludes) an honest and thorough attempt is made 
on the part of the community to prevent and redeem the 
casual, the magnitude of .. . “ the hard core” will not be 
so great as many suppose, and even in that difficult group 
some grain will be winnowed. 

VoL. CXLII. 6 
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Other countries, confronted .with the same maladjustment of 
certain persons to ordinary life and labour, have already worked 
. out their own schemes, from which English social workers are now 

gaining instruction. It has been said that in Germany vagrants 

are regarded as childish folk, who need guidance and protection 
lest they become ‘‘ wanderers to their own hurt,’’ or a danger to 
others. It was a Lutheran philanthropist, Baron Von Bodel- 
schwingh in the nineteenth century who founded by his own efforts 
the first home of refuge for tramps. ‘Then, realising that the 
matter must be dealt with “ on a national basis,” he entered Parlia- 
ment and carried through a series of sound vagrancy laws. ‘The 
Government afterwards charged him with the construction and 
maintenance of free shelters and common lodging-houses in West- 
phalia, along the tramping routes, which throughout Germany 
cover defined areas, and he began agricultural work on a large scale 
with his reclaimed men. By the purchase of thousands of acres in 
_a district of boggy moorland, he provided his farm hands with 
employment which has been developed on model lines, and under 
skilled supervision has proved profitable. The success of the 

Baron’s enterprise has led to the establishment of more than forty 

such farm-colonies in Germany, providing work for 12,000 men. 

They enter on a six months’ agreement, but may stay for life; 

and those who obtain employment outside the colony are allowed to 

return if thrown out of work. In addition to these colonies Ger- 
. many has compulsory Work Homes for those who have been 
charged with offences, and are adjudged by the magistrates to be ` 
suitable for training. One of these homes is able to declare ‘“‘ that 

60 per cent. of the men committed to their care return to the world 

self-supporting.” Another feature of German provincial organisa- . 

tion is that lads under eighteen are lodged separately from older 

men, and every effort is made to detach boys-from a life of vag- 
rancy. Whether the recent enormous increase of unemployment in 

Germany will throw that country’s well-ordered system out of gear, 

remains to be seen. 
Denmark, too, has forced labour colonies to which ‘‘ any who 
fail to support themselves or their families by reason of drink, vice, 
or idleness ’’ may be committed by order of the magistrates. The 
aim of the governors is to restore men to usefulness by a firm, 
_ kindly discipline, and they remain in the colony until they are 

- reformed and have earned a certain sum of money. In the muni- 
cipal institution at Copenhagen, Sundholm, those under detention 
carry out all the laundry work, mending and making of clothes, 
blankets, furniture, etc., for the hospitals and other institutions of 
the capital; with gardening and pig-rearing as outdoor occupations. 
Although both unemployment insurance and poor relief are in force 
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in Denmark, ‘ the national conscience will not permit any to be 
considered outcast, and therefore comfortably forgotten.” Accord- 
ingly, Sundholm includes a voluntary working colony, where desti- 
tute persons are received, with the obligation of remaining one 
month. They are employed usually in their own trade, or in 
learning one, receiving a small daily wage for the work performed. 
Afterwards they are given a week-end pass in order to look for 
work. In Jutland the municipal authorities distinguish between 
“ the genuine work-seeker ” and the habitual vagrant by admitting 
the former to a guest house attached to the workhouse at Aarhuus, 
at a small charge for board and lodging. Those who are penniless 
may earn their keep by wood-chopping, and can gain extra money 
if they choose. The guest house has accommodation for seventy 
men, and is managed by a guest-master with one assistant. The 
cost of maintaining it is low, and this institution is expected to 
become self-supporting. For destitute adults who are morally 
degenerate, or mental defectives, the State provides homes under 
medical supervision, with out-of-door employment. 

In Sweden* the Poor Law organisation is similar to that of 
Great Britain up to 1929, in that the parish is the accepted area 
for poor relief. But the administration shows considerable differ- 
ences. The hospital system is entirely responsible for the sick 
poor and, like most other forms of aid in Sweden, is under State 
control. The able-bodied are divided into two classes, the deserving 
and the undeserving. Of the former, those in need receive adequate 
out-relief ; and adults, as well as children, may be “‘ boarded out” 
with a family. Special homes are provided for aged, infirm or 
handicapped persons. ‘The lazy and undeserving may be detained 
in the workhouse for a year under discipline and training. Sweden 
has also retained penal internment for vagabonds ‘‘ known to be 
leading a life hurtful to good social order and morality,” during 
periods of from one month to one year, with longer terms for 
repeated offences. “The compulsory work is all useful farm or 
domestic occupation.” That is characteristic of the country which 
has a large and successful open-air prison, and gives the greater 
part of its “ Public Assistance ” in the shape of providing employ- 
ment. a? 

Forty years ago the Bernesé canton of Switzerland started a 
farm-colony in aid of its small vagrant population. The early diffi- 
culties of the scheme were overcome when the present ‘‘ House- 
father ’’ was appointed; under his fatherly rule the colony has 
grown from 44 to 1,000 acres, supporting 145 men of the vagrant 


* For these particulars I am indebted to an article in the Glasgow Herald, 
contributed by the Scottish Justices’ and Magistrates’ Association, October 8th, 


1929. 
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and ex-criminal type, and being wholly self-supporting. Other 
colonies have been formed in connection with the original Tannen- 
hof ; and the result is that Switzerland has no vagrancy problem. 
England has lately improved the regulations for vagrants ; and it 
now rests with the local authorities to make them effective. But it 
is such places of training as those at Batcombe and Blackborough 
that offer a definite hope for the individual—the revival of the spirit 
of service in an atmosphere of goodwill and “‘ the peace that hallows 
rudest ways.” 
MUREL KENT. 


AN IMMORTAL LOVE STORY, 
RECONSIDERED. 


N the summit of a craggy peninsula in Pittencrief Glen at 
() Dunfermline stand the ruins of a rude stronghold of the 

eleventh century. It was the fortress capital of Malcolm III, 
otherwise Canmore or Greathead, son-of “‘ the gracious Duncan ”’ 
of Shakespeare’s play. In the ravine itself, some 290 yards to the 
north-east, remains a recess, about twelve feet deep by seven feet 
high, known as St. Margaret’s Cave. And above, on the steep side 
of the glen, are to be seen the ruins of the abbey which Malcolm 
founded, with, before the site of its ancient high altar, two great 
marble blocks which mark the resting places of the king and the 
golden-haired Saxon princess who was his wife. All these are spots 
associated with one of the most famous love episodes in Scottish 
history. 

In most school history books in Scotland the tale is told of how 
Edgar the Atheling, heir of the Saxon royal line of England, fleeing 
with his mother and two sisters from the Norman Conquest, was 
driven into the Firth of Forth and was hospitably received at 
Dunfermline by the Scottish king; how Malcolm, a rude illiterate 
monarch, fell in love with the elder sister, Margaret, and how the 
affair was brought to a head when one day the King, jealous of an 
assignation with some other lover, followed the princess up the- 
glen, and surprised her in the cave, praying earnestly for himself. 
The story is a pretty one, and is followed in authentic annals by a 
record of loving devotion perhaps unmatched anywhere ; but it calls 
for certain qualifications, and in any case it forms the nucleus and 
mainspring of one of the most interesting chapters in the evolution 
of Scotland. Sus 

Within recent years there have appeared two interesting studies 
of the life of Queen Margaret—by the late Mr. Moir Bryce and 
Miss Lucy Menzies—but no attempt has yet been made to elucidate 
with anything like the same care the acts and character of 
Margaret’s husband. Yet even a slight and cursory résumé is 
enough to show that, by the prevailing neglect, not a little injustice 
has been done both to Scottish history and to. this Scottish king. 
It is unlikely, in the first place, that Malcolm was quite the rude 
and undisciplined ruler that story-tellers love to make him out to 
have been. There is reason to believe that, after the death of his 
father, Duncan, at the hands of Macbeth, he found a refuge for 
some years at the court of Edward the Confessor. At that half- 
Norman court he must have learned the advantages of the feudal 
system, which he and his sons proceeded to introduce into Scotland, 
he must have become known to the many younger sons of Saxon 
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and Norman families who presently followed in to the northern 
kingdom, and with his help and that of his sons-settled and founded 
families there, and—he may have met and been well known to the 
boy Atheling himself and his sister Margaret. It may be taken‘as 
pretty certain, therefore, that it was no mere chance which drove 
the little ship, with the Atheling and his mother and sisters on 
board, northward into the Firth of Forth, instead of eastward on 
the way to Hungary, which was declared to be their destination. _ 
The previous experience of the refugees had been romantic 
enough. As an infant the Atheling’s father, Edward, son of Ethel- 
red the Unready, had been sent out of the country when the 
Danish Canute seized the English throne. He had been reared 
at the court of the good King Stephen of Hungary, and had-married 
Agatha, a relative of Stephen’s queen. Of his three children, 
Margaret, the eldest, was born about the year 1045, and there were 
also Christina and Edgar. Edward was forty-one when in 1057 
he was recalled to England by Edward the Confessor, who was 
childless and destined him as his successor. ‘The Confessor’s 
brother-in-law, Harold, however, and his cousin, William of Nor- 
mandy, both had Pe upon the throne, and Edward the Athe- 
ling had no more than landed when he died—it was suspected, of 
poison. His son Edgar, the new Atheling, would then be about 
nine years old, and as a stripling of eighteen, nine years later, after 
the Battle of Hastings, when Norman William was preparing to 
secure the crown, he did homage to the Duke at Berkhamsted. 
From first to last Edgar the Atheling proved himself an amiable 
weakling alike in body and spirit, and the Conqueror appears to 
have had no fear of trouble to be created by the direct heir of the 
Saxon line of kings. Edgar and his mother and sisters, neverthe- 
less, seem to have had. doubts as to the wisdom of remaining within 
reach of that ruthless hand, and a few months after the coronati6n 
of William, which took place in Westminster Abbey on Christmas 
Day, 1066, they set sail from the shore of England. ‘They landed 
in the little bay not far from Dunfermline in the Firth of Forth, 
afterwards known from that event as St. Margaret’s Hope, in the 
month of October 1067. . ; 
. Meanwhile Malcolm Canmore had been making EE in the 
north. It was in 1058, the year after the landing of the Atheling 
and his family in England, that he achieved the overthrow and 
death of his father’s murderer, Macbeth, at Lumphanan; and six 
-mouths later visited with the same fate Macbeth’s stepson, 
“ Lulach the foolish.’”? By these events any disturbance from the 
royal house of Moray was rendered unlikely for a period of years. 
Another force which might have disturbed his kingdom in the north 
was that of Thorfin, the powerful Norse Jarl. of the Orkneys and 
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Sutherland. Thorfin was his father’s cousin, both of them being 
descended from daughters of Malcolm II, and the Jarl might have 
put forward some claim to the throne. But Thorfin died in the year 
1064, and Malcolm took a step likely to prevent trouble by marry- 
ing his widow, Ingebiorg, mother of Thorfin’s two sons, between 
whom the great northern earldom was then divided. The Scottish 
King, who had been born about 1031, was then some thirty-three 
years of age, and Ingebiorg was probably a good deal his senior, 
since her sons, the two Jarls of the Orkneys, were old enough to 
fight at the battle of Stamford Bridge in 1066. But the marriage 
effected its purpose of keeping peace in the North, and Malcolm 
was a widower with an infant son, Duncan, when the Atheling and 
his mother and sisters landed tò seek his protection at St. 
Margaret’s Hope. The stage was thus set for the next act of the 
royal drama. 

Though Edgar the Atheling with his little following of refugee 
nobles landed on the coast of Fife in the year 1067, the match 
between the Princess Margaret and the Scottish King was not made 
up then. It was by no means the sudden affair the story-tellers 
would fain make it out to have been. There is, indeed, ample room 
to believe that in the matter of his second marriage, with Margaret, 
heiress of the royal line of Alfred the Great, Malcolm was moved, 
at first at any rate, by a wise and far-seeing policy as much as he 
had been in his first marriage with Ingebiorg. He had other 
great ambitions on hand. Malcolm had then been King of 
Scots for nine years. In that time, first by the overthrow of 
Macbeth and his stepson, Lulach, and afterwards by his politic 
marriage with Ingebiorg, he had consolidated his power and secured 
peace in the north. His eyes were now turned towards the possible 
extension of his kingdom in the south. In those last days he must 
have watched with very lively interest the events that were taking 
place immediately beyond the Tweed. Bs 

On the death of Siward, Earl of Northumbria, that great earldom 
had been given by Earl Godwin, the all-powerful minister and 
father-in-law of Edward the Confessor, to his own son Tostig. 
All England thus, except Mercia, was held in earldoms by Godwin 
and his sons, Harold, Tostig, and Sweyn. Like many other sons 
of self-made men, however, Tostig and Sweyn failed to justify their 
new honours. Controlled by no sense of noblesse oblige, they used 
their powers and privileges merely for the gratification of their own 
lusts, and so intolerable became their oppressions that they were 
driven from the kingdom. Harold then gained the support of 
Edwin, Earl of Mercia, in his coming struggle for the throne by 
appointing that earl’s brother, Morkar, to be Earl of Northumbria 
in Tostig’s place. But Tostig was still to make trouble. Fleeing 
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to Norway he secured the help of King- Harald Hardrada and, 
recrossing the North Sea, landed on the Yorkshire coast. His 
brother, Harold, now King of England, had no more than time to 
hasten northward and overthrow and slay the invaders at Stamford 
Bridge, when he received news ‘that Duke William of Normandy 
had landed in Kent, and he marched south again, to fall pierced 
through the eye by a Norman arrow on the bloody battlefield at 
Hastings. 

Though King Malcolm’s depot, the Orkney Jarls, fought on 
Tostig’s side at Stamford Bridge, it was because of their Norse 
relationship, and Malcolm himself lent no help to the invaders. 
In the events that followed he took a greater interest. Edwin, Earl 
of Mercia, and Morkar, Earl of Northumbria, still remained sup- 
porters of the claims of Edgar the Atheling to the throne. To 
checkmate their efforts King William built two strong castles at 
York, and sent Robert Comyn, first of a house which was to play 
a great part in Scottish history, to take possession of the Northum- 
brian earldom. But Comyn with his whole force, seven hundred 
strong, except one man only, was surprised and slain at Durham 
by Edwin and Morkar; and the two earls, joined by the Athe- 
ling from Scotland, were negotiating with the citizens of York 
- for the surrender of that place, when William suddenly arrived 
and gave the city up to be plundered as a punishment for its dis- 
affection to himself. Nine months later, in September 1069, another 
`- attempt was made. Jarl Osbern, brother of King Sweyn of Den- 
mark, arrived in the Humber with a great host in two hundred. and 
forty ships and, joining their forces, the two English earls with 
Edgar the Atheling marched upon York, stormed the two Norman 
castles, and put more than three thousand of William’s soldiers 
to the sword.’ The news reached William as he was hunting in the 
Forest of Dean. Swearing ‘‘ by the splendour of God ” to be 
avenged, he hastened with a handful of horsemen to the Humber 
and with a heavy bribe induced Jarl Osbern to withdraw his forces ; 
then during the whole winter gave up the country between the 
Humber and the Tyne to the unbridled licence of his soldiery. 
_ This’ was the position when in the spring the King of Scots 
proceeded to take a part in the drama. Descending through his 
own princedom of Strathclyde he-had seized Cumberland and, 
crossing the watershed to the east, marched down the valley of the 
Tees into the North Riding of ‘Vorkshite: There he found that the 
great rising against the Conqueror had gone to pieces. Jarl Osbern 
and his Danes, after plundering Peterborough, had gone home. 
Cospatrick, anotlier of the allies, had gone over to King William, - 
and had been made Earl of Northumbria for. his allegiance ; and’ 
the rest of the Northumbrian leaders were preparing to seek safety 
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abroad. At Wearmouth Malcolm found a vessel with the Atheling 
and his mother and sisters on board, awaiting a favourable wind in 
order to quit for ever the country that had held so many disap- 
pointments for them. He hastened to assure the exiles of a welcome 
at his own court, and the acceptance of his offer, which altered 
at the last moment the destination of the ship then about to set 
sail, involved far-reaching effects on the whole fortune of Scotland. 
Just then news reached Malcolm that Cospatrick, the new Earl of 
Northumbria, was proceeding to show the genuineness of his alle- 
giance to King William by plundering the territory of the Scottish 
King in Cumberland. Such ingratitude from one whom he had 
himself sheltered in his hour of need justly excited Malcolm’s 
wrath, and, leaving Wearmouth in ashes, he marched northward, 
burning and slaying. Cospatrick shut himself up with the spoils 
of Cumberland in Bamborough Castle, while Malcolm swept his 
earldom from end to end, destroying everything that could’ not be 
carried off, and driving the inhabitants away in multitudes, to 
become slaves in the northern kingdom. 

It was on his return from this campaign of wrath and destruction 
that Malcolm married the elder sister of the Atheling. On 
Margaret’s side the marriage was the means of securing the only 
remaining hope for her house: For Malcolm it meant a claim 
to possible possessions south of the Tweed. ‘These facts do not 
imply that the match was not at the same time a love affair of 
real and abiding quality. From the many traditions that have come 
down to us, apart from historical records like that of the Queen’s 
own confessor, Turgot, this appears to have been certainly the case. 
Almost immediately, however, the politic aspects of the marriage 
were to be made apparent. 

That popular English historian, John Richard Green, is so 
persistently unfair to Scotland whenever her interests come into 
conflict with those of England, that one might suppose he held a 
special brief against the more northern country. As they read, 
his statements, both in matter and manner, must be regarded as an 
outstanding example of that arrogance of which certain Englishmen 
have been accused, and which Scotsmen throughout the centuries 
have had repeated reason to resent. In describing Duke William’s 
final efforts to consolidate his conquest, he tells how the last of the 
Conqueror’s opponents, Edwin of Mercia, fell in an obscure skir- 
mish, and Morkar of Northumbria, after holding out for two years 
with Hereward the Outlaw in the fens of Ely, was forced to 
surrender. He then proceeds, ‘‘ Malcolm alone held out, till the 
Conqueror summoned the whole hest of the crown and, crossing 
the Lowlands and.the Forth, penetrated into the heart of Scotland. 
He had reached the Tay when the King’s resistance gave way, and 
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Malcolm appeared in the English camp, and' swore fealty at Wil- 
liam’s feet.” This can only be described as a most misleading 
account of the meeting of the two kings and its issue. Neither 
before nor after that meeting did William ever dream of summoning 
the Scottish King to his service, as the historian’s statement would 
give the impression he was entitled to do. What actually took 
place, according to the Saxon Chronicle and Simeon of Durham, 
was that William with a great army and fleet penetrated as far as 
Abernethy in Fife, and was there confronted by the Scottish host 
under King Malcolm. Instead of fighting, William proceeded to 
purchase the goodwill of the Scottish monarch. ‘To this end he 
made him a gift of twelve rich manors in England, and promised 
a payment of twelve gold marks annually. For these twelve 
English fiefs, but certainly not for his kingdom of Scotland, Mal- 
colm undertook the usual feudal obligations, and sent his son 
Duncan south with William as a pledge for the fulfilment of his 
part of the bargain. Fordoun, the chronicler, says Malcolm did 
homage only pro terris in Anglia—‘ for his lands in England.” 
William evidently recognised that, by reason of his marriage to the 
elder sister of the Atheling, Malcolm had a right to interfere in the 
affairs of England, and that it was worth his while to purchase 
the friendship of the King of Scots. 

William and Malcolm never met again, but the King of Scots 
fulfilled his part of the arrangement in a way that was evidently 
appreciated by the great Norman. When Edgar the Atheling 
returned from the continent in the following year, 1073, he was 
received with every token of affection by his sister and her husband, 
but was clearly given to understand that he could not look for 
support from the Scottish King in any further invasion of England. 
On the contrary, he was strongly advised to accept the Castle of 
Montreuil, which had been offered him by the King of France, 
and was laden with costly gifts when he set sail for his new posses- 
sion. Unlucky always, however, he was shipwrecked on the way, 
and returned destitute to his brother-in-law’s court. Malcolm then 
counselled him to offer his submission to the English King. ‘The 
offer was handsomely accepted by William, and Edgar was escorted 
with much ceremonial to the English border and thence to Nor- 
mandy, where he formally resigned the crown of England and spent 
a number of years in peaceful insignificance. For his part, William 
reared Malcolm’s son Duncan at’ his own court with such favour and 
distinction that, when the time came for him to choose, that prince 
preferred life there to the rougher and more strenuous conditions 
of the northern kingdom. ` 

Of the remaining acts of Malcolm’s reign it is unnecessary to 
speak here : his planting of settlers from the south, and introduction 
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of the feudal system into Scotland, his renewed overthrow of the 
rival royal house of Moray in the north, his beginning of the age- 
long alliance of Scotland with France, and the final quarrel with 
the Conqueror’s son, Rufus, in. which he fell. His career has 
received a good deal less than justice at the hands of historians. 
Even the best account of it, contained in Robertson’s Scotland under 
her Early Kings, takes little pains to show the connection between 
cause and effect. Too much of the credit for Malcolm’s greatness 
has been given to his Queen, Margaret, sister of the English Athe- 
ling. From first to last his precious brother-in-law was nothing 
but an encumbrance and a danger to the Scottish King, and Mar- 
garet herself, if she was really as pious as her confessor, Turgot, 
makes her out to have been, must have made his home life rather 
a trial for the practical, sane: and active monarch. It speaks 
volumes for Malcolm’s courtesy that he treated the Atheling with 
such constant consideration, and the depth of his chivalry and devo- 
tion to a wife who must have been something of an irritant to him 
with her constant prayers and daily washing of beggars’ feet and 
insistence upon the Court’s attendance at Matins at unearthly 
kours, is shown by his good-humoured indulgence of her foibles, 
his smiles when she plundered his wardrobe and treasury to give 
tothe poor, and his ornamenting of her favourite psalter with 
jewelled and gold-encrusted binding. 

It is something of a relief to find that Margaret herself was not 
altogether ‘‘ too wise and good for human nature’s daily food.” 
She was forid of dress and display, and brought about a considerable ` 
change in the manners of the court, insisting upon a pomp and 
ceremonial that had been unknown before, and astonishing the 
nobility at the royal feasts with a lavish show of gold and silver 
plate. No word that could give offence was ever uttered in. her 
presence, and she bequeathed to her children an example of purity | 
of life which marked her whole succeeding line. That Margaret 
truly and deeply loved her wise and stout-hearted husband there 
can be no question. When news of his assdssination and the mortal 
wounding of her eldest son reached her in Edinburgh Castle, where 
her little oratory chapel may still be seen, she was lying already 
sick to death. She had the famous cross, afterwards known as the 
Black Rood of Scotland, in her hands when her son Edgar, haggard 
and travel-stained, entered. her chamber. ‘The fact that he had 
returned alone from the invasion of England told her all she feared. 
Distressed by the sight of her weakness, and fearful that the truth 
would kill her, he assured her at first that his father and brother 
were well. With a heavy sigh she said: “ I know it, my son, I 
know it!” and, conjuring him by the cross in her hands, she made 
him tell all that had occurred. Then, turning to the cross, she 
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repeated the prayer of the Mass, “ Domine Jesu Christe, libera 
me!” and as she spoke the words, quietly passed away. So strong 
was the popular belief in Margaret’s devotion to her husband that a 
century and a half later, when she was being canonised, and the 
royal remains were being transferred to a place before the new high 
altar in Dunfermline Abbey Church, it was said—the legend is 
told in Wyntoun’s Cronykil—that the workmen found it impos- 
sible to remove the body of the Queen until that of her husband 
had first been carried to their new resting-place. 

‘Thus ended one of the most famous of the world’s ET stories. 
There is no doubt Malcolm IIJ was fortunate in his Queen. Such 
a wife must have been an immense help towards the achievement of 
greatness, and the more clearly the details and policy of his reign 
are ascertained amid the mists and shadows of those early times, the 
more Malcolm must be regarded as one of the greatest figures in 
Scottish history. 

; GEORGE Evre-Topp. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FISHES. 


NIMAL life on our globe has steadily grown from low form 
A to high, from lowly amceba up to lofty man. That is now 
proved and undisputed. How that growth has proceeded is 
not yet so certain. Charles Darwin held that all advance was made 
through the steady, almost imperceptible action of natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the fittest. The advance, he thought, was 
like that of an onflowing, more or less steady brook. But the 
geological record, which has immeasurably improved since The 
Origin of the Species burst upon an astonished world over seventy 
years ago, seems rather to indicate an upward growth like a flight - 
of stairs. For ‘‘ Nature does make leaps.’? New forms do appear 
suddenly, and often wellnigh perfect almost from the first. The 
origin of the great vertebrate or backboned family was long sought 
among the worms. ‘They have no backbone, but do have at least 
a nervous system. Only, that runs along their bellies not their 
backs. So we are now told we must seek no ancestry for the fish 
from among the worms. 

Sir A. S. Woodward, one of our best and most readily available 
authorities on early fish, when he addressed the British Association 
in 1909, thought the parents of the fish might be found among the 
eurypterids, crustaceans which are cousins of the king crabs, and 
were not unlike our crayfish. Now, until a few years ago, geolo- 
gists were pretty well agreed that there are no sure, recognisable 
fossils of any animal below the Cambrian rocks (plentiful in Wales 
or Cambria and in the far north-west of Scotland), rocks which: 
abound in crustaceans and molluscs, but, to this hour, have yielded 
nothing with a backbone. However, in 1899, Walcott, the great 
American paleontologist, found in Montana a number of fragments 
which he claimed as eurypterids, in shales of Upper Algonkian 
age, i.e. far beneath the Cambrian. Some have admitted this claim. 
But, when one examines our great geological record as a whole— 
very few ever seem to do that—that record is. found, as a rule, 
consistent and continuous, i.e. when once a type shows itself as 
fossil it continues to do so. If any fossil has’ been claimed as 
_ showing a type far earlier than was hitherto thought,* then, sooner 
or later, that claim has almost always been set aside. Of that many 
examples could easily be given. Thus the Montana crustaceans 
must be held very doubtful. Professor Patten ingeniously followed 
up, in his Evolution of the Vertebrates, 1912, and pointed out 
resemblances between the brain, skull and eyes, etc., of certain 
invertebrates and the higher vertebrates. But these are all super- 


* No sure fossil eurypterids are found until immensely later than the 
Algonkian, away up in the Silurian. 
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ficial. The anatomical differences are very serious and Sit A. Wood- 
ward, to judge from his Huxley Lecture of 1931, has now abandoned 
this hypothesis. 

So far as development is enii, recent PETN among the 
fishes seems to have made the- pathway of their progress fairly 
clear. First, a small, shallow-water swimmer, with an imperfect 
mouth, no jaws, and no true backbone, but with a cartilaginous rod 
down its back, no fins, and either a very simple or an unsymmetrical . 
(heterocercal) tail. Then came a quasi-fish like a lamprey, which 
speedily became much bigger than our usual lamprey, and as 
speedily was ‘armed with a big, strong shell or bony shield for its 
head, to guard it from its formidable, invertebrate foes. Gradually 
the mouth and teeth perfected, the jaws became good jaws, the back- 
bone real, solid bone, the fins well-paired bony fins, and the tail 
a symmetrical or homocercal tail. In size a fish may range from a 
stickleback up to a gigantic basking shark in the Indian Ocean, 
which sometimes exceeds fifty feet in length. 

` For help with our ancestral tree we are forced to leave the fossils 
for a while and turn to the wonderful discoveries of the great Rus- 
sian biologist, Kowalewsky- of Odessa, which he made known in 
1866. According to him—and it seems now pretty well accepted— 
the ancestors of the fish must be sought—of all beasts—in the sea 
squirt or ascidian, an animal to-day as different from a fish as 
animal could possibly be. For, as its scientific name implies, it is 


just a.tough, leathery: pouch or sac, which squirts out sea-water, _ 


and has no backbone at all. Well might Arthur Helps exclaim : 
“‘ If man has started as a gelatinous ascidian, how he has got on in 
the world!”’ But the Russian scientist discovered that, in its larval 
or early imperfect stage, this ascidian has an axial rod in its tail, 
the forerunner, he claimed, of all backbones. The swimming tail 
persists in only one known, living ascidian, called appendicularia, 
and there the tail is strengthened by this cartilaginous rod. Appen- 
dicularia alone continues always a free swimmer. All other adult 
sea-squirts are now degenerates, which remain fixed to the sea- 
bottom for life. There are difficulties about this theory, and it must 
remain only a widely accepted theory. There is no positive proof, 
no vestige anywhere of a fossil sea-squirt. Its parts are all too soft 
to be embalmed in any rock. 

The next upward step to a backboned fish may be found in 
another animal also too soft ever to be fossilised. The lancelet or 
amphioxus (“the sharp at both ends ”) is not a true fish. Its little 
compressed body, which burrows like lightning into the sand, is 
only two inches long, and ‘has no true bony structure. But it does 
have a notochord (Gk. notos,-the backbone, and chorda, a string of 
gut), a backbone in the making, a cellular, cartilaginous rod. For 
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many a day the lancelet was actually reckoned a mollusc. It was 
only exactly a hundred years ago that Varrell, great student of our 
fishes, first observed this cellular rod or rudimentary backbone in 
the lancelet. 

A further step up towards the true fish we find in the lamprey, 
with which goes the ugly hag fish. They are both genuinely back- 
boned, but neither has any paired fins nor any ribs ; though here they 
resemble some sharks, which are a step higher in life’s scale. The 
hag fish is now only a degenerate, a blind parasite, which bores 
deeply into the flesh of the fish on which it lives, especially the 
cod. Of hag fish we have no fossils. But with the lamprey, for the 
first time, the fossil record comes in to teach and guide. It is only 
about forty years since any find—and this was a great find—of 
fossil lampreys was come upon, in a mid Old Red Sandstone quarry 
at Achanarras in Caithness. Here were dug out large quantities 
of what scientists dubbed pal@ospondylus Gunni, which they de- 
clared must be a true lamprey. They had eel-shaped bodies, no 
separate bones, but a skull very like a modern lamprey’s. Only, 
and it did seem curious, they were never over two inches long, whilst 
a lamprey to-day may reach three feet. This led our scientists to say 
these little fossils must only be larva, not fully developed fish. 

But the puzzle was not yet ended, for, by this time, fish were 
rapidly becoming known far older than the Old Red Sandstone; and 
how to make out their genealogy seemed a hard task indeed. For 
long the earliest remains that were admitted to be true fish belonged 
to pretty nearly the top of the Silurian rocks. ` However, that 
pioneer paleontologist, Walcott, over thirty years ago, came across 
a quantity of remains in the Rockies near Cañon City, Colorado, 
which he claimed to be real fish, and to be of mid Ordvician 
(Lower Silurian) age. ‘The experts disputed these claims, but, 
since 1917, they have been to some extent admitted ; and other fish 
fragments from Montana and S. Dakota are allowed to be as old. 
At Cafion City, unluckily, the specimens are in poor condition, 
and only a small dermal plate of astraspis seems surely nameable. 
But they are enough to suggest the rapid development of the fishy 
tribe, unless we insist on postulating that fish must have existed 
far earlier, a risky thing to do, when our knowledge of the 
Ordvician and Cambrian fauna is now so rich and wide. Walcott’s 
dating is confirmed by the finding of certain fish teeth and spines 
from Russian Poland, admitted to be of the same age. 

What is most important for us to note is, that the Cafion City 
find included remains of one of the important aspis group— 
cyathaspis, cephalaspis, pteraspis, etc.—so called because they are 
fish with a hard shield (aspis) about their heads, of substance like 
a crab’s shell. Readers of Hugh Miller’s Old Red Sandstone, 
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a fascinating book, will at once recall such names. These fish were 
mostly grovellers, ‘dwelling at the sea-bottom, with only an external 
skeleton, that formed a heavy coat of mail, probably to defend 
them from the gigantic sorts of cuttle-fish yhich then abounded. 
They are often called ostracoderms, “ shell skins,” a very fitting 
name. Only quite lately was the idea hit upon that the Caithness 
lamprey-like fossils are probably the larvee of one of these. This 
has been confirmed by the work of Professor Stensio of Stockholm, 
on fossils brought all the way from Spitzbergen. ‘These fishes 
showed an internal head-skeleton, with bones so well hardened that 
he was able to recognise in them many lamprey-like features. He 
could show that they had complete cranial nerves associated with 
gill-pouches, just like a lamprey’s, and that the mouth was a small 
hole right in.front. Embryologists, we are told, had long sus- 
pected this in the ancestral vertebrates. 

A somewhat higher type, with better, truer bone, called arthro- 
dirans, “ jointed necks,’’ occur nearly as soon. Their fiercest 
specimen was dinichthys, ‘‘ terror fish,” from Ohio, with a head 
no less than three feet long and armed with very powerful teeth. 
All these old fishes had, like our lampreys, an imperfect mouth 
with no.jaws, and so they are also called agnatha, “‘ the jawless.” 
But, be it noted, these early fish, usually about the size of a small 
cod, with all their big shells had nothing to do with the crustacea 
or crab family. They developed with great rapidity, and then they 
suddenly vanished at the beginning of the Carboniferous age, just 
after the amiphibians came in. The type was revived in the 
Tertiary coffer-fishes with their bodies in a triangular cuirass. But 
_in their case there was now a fairly complete bony skeleton. 

Before the Silurian age was done, in the Downton beds near 
Oslo and in South “Scotland, we find fish which have lost their 
shields, and so are.called anaspida ; but they still have plates upon 
their heads. They are small creatures, under eight inches long, 
with-a spindlelike body, a tail still unsymmetrical—unlike the 
modern, homocercal fishes—and the tapering end of ‘their body 
bending down not up, so providing a link with some of the higher 
reptiles, like the well-known ichthyosaurus. Like the lampreys 
the anaspida have-only one“opening in the nose and pouched gills, 
but they have less degenerate jaws than our lamprey and the begin- 
nings of paired pectoral fins. It remains-to add that, while by far 
our earliest fish remains come from the United States Ordvician, 
with perhaps one exception in Poland (see above), there are not any 
fish Known in Europe until well on in the Upper Silurian.’ These 
are of the shield-headed tribe, and they come with a rush, being 
found then in England; Scotland, Germany, Galicia, and the 
Swedish Isles, as well as in such a distant region as Queensland. 
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A distinct step higher than the lamprey-like fish are the selach- 
ians, i.e. the shark, ray and skate family. These fish passed up 
from the lower or cartilaginous type to the higher or true-boned 
type when first they ventured out from shallow water into the open 
ocean. Struggle gave strength. This seems to have taken place 
late in the Silurian age. We now know a real link. It is not by 
any means our oldest-known selachian. It has only been found 
-in the German Lower Devonian; but the type must have existed 
earlier. Only in 1930 did Professor Broili describe this linking 
fish, which he called gemuendina. It combined the character of the 
early armed arthrodiran with that of a skate. Along with the 
sharks and the skates go the chimeroids or spook fish, a now fast 
vanishing race, very ugly to look at, yet externally, and also in 
optic nerves, intestines and claspers, very like the sharks. The 
best-known chimeroid is ‘‘ The King of the herrings ” ; though 
why that monster got such a name it is hard to say. They have 
real bony jaws, but their inner skeleton is still only cartilage. It 
seems doubtful, but the teeth of a chimeroid are actually claimed 
from that earliest of all known collections of fishes, the Ordvician 
of Cafion City. The oldest sharks yet discovered come in much 
later, in the Ludlow (Upper Silurian) rocks of Oesel in Sweden. A 
good deal later still, in the Upper Devonian of Ohio, we find a 
shark which shows the first clear example of paired fins, still only 
cartilage, with supporting parallel bars. 

Next higher in rank come that very interesting group, now sadly 
diminished, called the dipneans or ‘‘double-breathers,” the lung 
fish, long thought a plain link between the true marine fish and 
the partly land-inhabiting amphibian, the frog and such like. 
But it is now agreed that the lung fish are simply a sidetrack from 
the main line. They probably came into existence through adapta- 
tion to life where we first find them, in freshwater lakes, which are 
sometimes rather apt to dry up and leave only mud, no water 
at all. They seem to have deserted the sea after the Muschel Kalk 
or mid Trias period. It may be fairly claimed that the record shows 
that this adaptation took place very swiftly. For these dipnoans 
only began in the lower Old Red Sandstone. Then at once they 
become very plentiful and fully developed—quite according to ana- 
logy. To the naturalist the most interesting lung fish is ceratodus 
or ‘‘ horned tooth,” whose teeth were long known as early as the 
rocks of the Trias, but which only in quite recent years was made 
known to science in two rivers in Queensland. It is now found 
nowhere else. The settlers there prize it for its fine, salmon- 
coloured flesh. It has rather a notochord than a true backbone, and 
very primitive-looking paired fins. But it also has a long air- 
bladder, which acts in every way like a lung, while all ordinary 
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fish breathe only through gills. It is notable that this curious 
ceratodus has changed scarcely at all from its far off first appear- 
ance to the present hour. There is one other lung fish still found 
in South America and yet another in West Africa. 

Still higher come the ganoids, named just a century ago by the 
famous Swiss naturalist, Agassiz, from their shining scales. Of 
these the most familiar are the sturgeon and the bony pike; and 
four genera are known as early as Silurian days. Now this is very 
remarkable, for, in the ganoid, we are fast approaching the great 
group of the teleostean or perfect-boned fish, which form the vast 
- majority of the fish of to-day. In lower jaw, one great distinguish- 
ing feature, ganoids are all much nearer the modern fish than 
either the agnatha (‘‘ jawless ’’) or the chimeeroids or the sharks. 
One of the most interesting fossil ganoids is the oldest of the 
important order cheirolepis, “ a fully evolved paleoniscid ” (Gk. 
palaios, old, and oniskos, codlike fish), from the mid Old Red of 
Caithness. This is one of the early sturgeons, with head and 
much of body guarded by large, shiny plates. It is the oldest fish 
in which we can see a perfect mouth and a full jaw, and it also 
has short paired fins. Cheirolepis and its kin are also the first 
acanthopterygian or “spiny fins.” The typical ganoids are 
always fringe-finned. Its tail is still unsymmetric, though in 
later ganoids it becomes homocercal, the usual symmetrical type of 
to-day. Thus cheirolepis links the older sharks, etc., with the 
modern fish; but it still has a largely cartilaginous skeleton. The 
true sturgeon is not found until far on in the Tertiary, in the 
London Clay. Another interesting specimen of the same family as 
cheirolepis is rhadinichthys deani, a little later in time, from the 
Upper Devonian of Kentucky. The specimen is so fine that the 
brain and ear can be fully examined, and they differ in no respect 
from those of a modern bony fish. Certain ganoids are also called 
osteolepids or ‘‘ bony scales.’’ These fish, which are not akin to 
the lung fish, form, we are told, the real links between the fish and 
the amphibian. 

When we speak of links we cannot omit the phenomenal pleura- 
canthus, first met in the lowest Carboniferous rocks of Scotland, 
and common in the Coal Measures. Its structure is perhaps better 
known than that of any other paleozoic fish. It still has only a 
notochord, not a true backbone, and it has a skull like a shark’s. 
But such a linking form is it, that Sir A. Woodward says : ““ With 
very little modification it might become a selachian, a dipnoan or 
a crossopterygian ganoid.”? Had it been found in the early Silurian 
it might have been very useful as an “‘ ancestor.” It actually 
comes in far too late for that. Another linking set are the 
numerous leptolepide, which form a very fair transition between 
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the old-fashioned ganoids and our usual modern fish. They came in 
only after paleeozoic days are ended, in the Rhextic. These lepto- 
lepidæ have, for the first time, well-ossified vertebral centra, and 
differ only from, say, a common herring in their feebler ossification 
of the backbone (they would be easier to eat at breakfast, perhaps !), 
and in having ganoid scales, though these are rounded like a her- 
ring’s, not rhomboidal like a true ganoid. Their tails, too, have now 
become of the modern type. ; 

Genuine teleosteans, or fully boned fish of the present-day sort, 
do not seem to arrive until the Neocomian, i.e. pretty early in 
Cretaceous times. There, in Westphalia, we find istiæus, the very 
first of our deep-sea teleosteans, and the genus still survives. Just 
about as early, at Voirons in Switzerland, we come upon more 
than one species of clupea, i.e. the familiar herring family ; and, 
in rocks of the same age, at Mount Lebanon we meet with a herring 
just like that which our fishmongers sell to-day, except for certain 
large scutes or scales on its back. These herrings from the Chalk 
are so like the earlier Jurassic leptolepidæ (see above) that they 
may well be their descendants. Later on, in the Upper Chalk, fish 
are plentiful and already mostly wear quite a modern look—her- 
rings, smelts, ete. From the Chalk of New South Wales we have 
our first eels; and, though the specimens are crushed, these first 
known eels are quite typical eels. Sir A. Woodward thinks that eels 
cannot have descended from any teleostean fish, but rather from 
some mesozoic ganoid. Speaking generally, our modern fish appear 
from the record to come in with a rush, in the days of the Upper 
Chalk. None of them are known even so late as the Wealden, the 
bottom of the Cretaceous age, while all our important living genera 
save four are found in the Upper Chalk. 

We cannot yet trace the ancestry of the common cod, but skulls 
which look like`cod skulls are found in the London Clay, i.e. the 
early Tertiary. Pikes and toothed carps first occur in the Swiss 
Oligocene, i.e. a little later, and they are quite indistinguishable 
from the pike and carp of to-day. But, speaking of pikes, we must 
refer to the bony pike, which, unlike the ordinary pike, is an 
old-fashioned ganoid. Its ancestor lepidotus is found away back as 
early as the Keuper (Trias). Now the bony pike alone is what is 
called opisthoccelous, i.e. ‘‘ hollow behind,” in its vertebrae, in 
other words, it alone of any fish has reached the highest point of 
vertebral development. And it is the most reptilian of them all. 
Indeed it much resembles a lizard in skull, vertebra, ribs, air- 
bladder and throat. The bony pike’s throat has a glottis just like 
that of many lizards. 

Embryologists have much that is suggestive to say about the 
origin of the teeth and the fins of the fish. Gegenbauer pointed out 
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that the teeth of sharks and. rays, the supposed living representa- 
tives of the most- primitive true fish, are perfectly identical with 
the scale and plate formation of their outer skin. Thus, it is said, 
we can easily understand the change from the hard formation of the 
skin into movable teeth. This is ingenious. It lacks, however, 
proof from paleéntology. Perhaps that could hardly be expected. 
Embryologists have also an elaborate scheme of fin evolution. It 
would be impossible to go into details in a popular article like this: 
All we can here say is, that the fossil facts, so far as known, hardly 
bear out the elaborate evolutionary scheme. ~ 

Sir A. Woodward, whom we have quoted and relied on so often, 
says there have been few changes in our fish since early Tertiary 
times. And, the results of the detailed study of Cretaceous and Ter- 
-tiary fish are ‘‘much less satisfactory than might have been expected 
from the study of animals which lived under conditions most 
favourable for their preservation as fossils.” ‘‘ Palzeontology ‘has 
indeed hitherto revealed as little concerning the origin of the domi- 
nant Tertiary fish as of the Tertiary mammals ”’ (Geological Maga- 
zine, 1902). Perhaps such language, through growing evidence, 
would be slightly modified now. He is much more struck, as was. 
the great Professor Richard Owen before him, by the very rapid 
modifications of fish types revealed by the evidence. This is quite 
characteristic of the fossil record generally. It refuses to testify 
- that natural selection must have been the chief agent in the origin 
of new species. ‘It was an agent, certainly. But chief agent, No. 

Take; e.g. Cælacanthus, a well-known ganoid fish, with a long 
history, which only died out at the very close of the Cretaceous 
age. Vet, at Gerolstein in North Germany were found a typical 
ccelacanth head and other bones, in Upper Devonian strata, proving 
that, in its whole range, it remained practically unchanged. ‘There 
are plenty of fossil lung fish and of fossil eels, too. But the record 
will not allow us to say that they developed through the slow, ““ hit 
and miss ” methods.of mere natural selection. Most crucial of all, 
we have the great upward leap from invertebrate to vertebrate. At 
the very last meeting of the British Association, so veteran and so 
competent a naturalist, as Professor D’Arcy Thompson of- St. 
Andrew’s, declared: ‘‘ In the great gap betweén vertebrates and 
invertebrates there'is no possibility of the one passing into the 
other. I am not defying the evidence of evolution, but I believe 
that any attempt to find an invertebrate which has passed into a 
vertebrate type, is doomed to failure.’’ To account for those great 
leaps and rapid developments in the History of the Fish, as well as 
all over the organic world, we require to postulate a higher and 
more intelligent Power than blind natural selection. l 

James B. JOHNSTON. 
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than even experienced observers had expected. Few of those 
observers could honestly claim that the manifestation itself 
was what they had expected. The rapidity with which Herr Hitler’s 
forces threatened to usurp to themselves more power than the election 
figures strictly gave them, and were then neatly and as quickly 
sidetracked by a subtle Ministerial manceuvre in Berlin, could 
probably not have been foretold even by the politicians directly 
concerned. ‘There were three stages in what took place. The first 
was reached on April 10th, when Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, 
whose candidacy symbolised the contest of strength between Dr. 
Brüning and Herr Hitler, was re-elected to the Presidency by 
19,359,642 votes against Herr Hitler’s 13,417,460: a clear 
majority, but small enough to show how fast Herr Hitler’s party 
was moving. ‘The second was reached on April 24th, when the 
State elections in Prussia, Bavaria, Württemberg, Hamburg and 
Anhalt established Herr Hitler’s party as the largest single party 
in the States, although not yet big enough, even in combination 
with the other parties of the Right, to command a majority in any 
„of the Diets. The third was reachéd on May 30th, when Dr. 
Briining resigned and a new government was formed, which had 
the effect of removing. from Herr Hitler’s grasp the weapon on 
which he had mainly relied for a quick capture of office in July. 
‘The first open move in the Ministerial manceuvres took place on 
May 19th, when Herr Hitler addressed the 162 Nazi deputies in 
‘the new Prussian Diet. He addressed them in a Berlin hotel, 
hotels being a favourite setting for the exercise of Herr Hitler’s 
dramatic gifts. His practical purpose was to give orders to his men 
on the eve.of the new session of the Prussian Diet. In the old Diet 
he had had only nine followers. He now led the strongest single 
party, but a party not yet armed with ascendant power. Would he 
take the logical coalitionist course and grasp that degree of power 
to which he was entitled? Only ten days earlier Dr. Briining had 
duly obtained his vote of confidence in the Reichstag, whereby Herr 
Hitler was reminded of the two elements in his position. He had 
no power in the Reichstag. He could veto, but could. not dictate, 
the policy of the States. Coalition on that basis appeared to be 
inevitable. But the basis might not last; could even be changed 
by clever strategy. Herr Hitler on May ioth at once revealed 
his decision to refuse coalition and to adopt a waiting tactic. The 
summary of his speech which was published in the Nazi Press on 


Ti full result of the German elections manifested itself sooner 
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May 2oth, reported him to have said that the Nazi movement had 
not fought for thirteen years, and had not now established ‘itself 
as the arbiter of the nation’s future, merely in order weakly to 
enter into coalition with the existing Government and thus to 
prolong the existing national policy. Their object, he said, had 
not been simply to gain entrance to a Government; and for the 
present they must be content with the fact that there could be no 
Government in Prussia which they did not approve. 

If not coalition, what could be Herr Hitler’s alternative object? 
The answer took quick form, although it was not revealed openly 
or formally. It became clear from evidence on the negative side, 
and from what Herr Hitler’s friends were saying, that he was 
aiming at forcing a new general election in July. He was un- 
disguisedly counting upon the probability that the Lausanne Con- 
ference would fail to give Germany formal quittance of the repara- 
tion burden : to remove, that is, the uncertainty about the future. 
What then? If after Lausanne a wave of exasperation were to sweep ` 
Germany, there were instruments to Herr Hitler’s hand for 
mobilising its power in his own political behalf. The constitutional ~ 
machinery of petition and referendum was one such weapon. A 
petition need be supported by only some ro per cent. of the elec- 
torate to force a referendum : and at the Prussian election of April 
24th the Nazis polled 33 per cent. of the votes. A referendum could 
be used to force a dissolution of. the Reichstag. His object soon 
came to be generally recognised as a gamble on the failure of 
Lausanne. The odds were long, for under the system of propor- 
tional representation it is not easy for any party to obtain an 
absolute majority. 

Yet well-informed Germans, not members of the Nazi party, 
bade one not assume too readily that Nazi strength had yet reached 
its peak. The 5,000,000 Communists and 8,000,000 Socialists were 
a potential untapped Nazi field. The view was becoming more 
general every day that discontent—the peculiar silent hopelessness 
that appeared to have settled upon the German people of nearly all 
classes—was rapidly undermining Dr. Briining’s patient states- 
manship, Herr Hitler the while enjoying the position of tertius 
gaudens. ‘On May 23rd the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung went the 
length of surmising that Dr. Briining could not save himself even 
if he came back from Lausanne to announce ‘‘ a complete cancella- 
tion of the reparation debt ’’; for German opinion was no longer 
much interested in the formal cancellation of a debt whose effective 
cancellation was already taken for granted. 

The State elections of April 24th made it inevitable that the 
rostrum from which the Nazis would demonstrate the stuff they 
were made of would be the Prussian Diet. Those who remembered 
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the. past achievements of Herr Hitler’s followers on the floor of 
legislative assemblies, but who assumed that the passing years 
would have smoothed their edges and quietened their temper, were 
soon to be disillusioned. On the second day’s sitting of the new 
Prussian Diet (May 25th) one hundred and sixty-two Nazi deputies 
~ were rolling on the floor of the house in fierce embrace with 
fifty-seven Communists, whom they succeeded after a- short, but 
wild, combat in bodily expelling from the House. 

One cannot escape being reminded of October 13th, 1930, when 
the fifth Reichstag of the Republic was ceremonially opened, the 
ceremony being somewhat diverted from its normal course by the 
remarkably explosive things that then happened, as they often 
happen when Nazis and Communists find themselves on the 
same floor within the same foür walls. On October 13th, 1930, at 
three o’clock, when the session opened, the 107 seats which. belonged 
to the Nazis were all empty. The Communists, therefore, had the 
field clear and all to themselves when they began their day’s work 
of shouting and jeering at every existing fact or institution—the 
Republic, the Constitution, reparation, etc.—and were the first 
to send a man to occupy the tribune. While Herr Torgler was 
eloquently demanding Communism in our time, attention was 
diverted from him by the spectacle of one hundred and seven Nazis 
filing into the Chamber, heads erect, in full uniform, jerking stiff- 
armed salutes at each other. They had been having luncheon with 
Herr Hitler at a restaurant in the Potsdammerplatz, and had of 
strategy aforethought prolonged their luncheon beyond three 
o’clock the more dramatically to arrest the attention that was their 
due when they made their belated entry into the Chamber. The 
Communist orator having ultimately finished his speech, the Nazi 
orator, Herr Frick (of Thuringia) took his place on the tribune, 
the while 106 Nazis stood woodenly erect : but not a word of Herr 
Frick’s speech was heard because the Communists launched an 
offensive of gesticulation and thunderous abuse against all the 
Nazis present, and all the Nazis present took up the challenge and 
succeeded in more than doubling the din, 

The forms of political controversy, as used by Nazis and Com- 
munists, have changed little in two years. On the occasion of 
May 25th of this year the real trouble started when the Communist. 
leader in the Prussian Diet, Herr Pieck, mounted the tribune and 
addressed the Nazi benches in these honeyed words: ‘‘ There are 
many murderers sitting on your benches.” ‘Those words were 
resented. ‘They were resented so hotly that it looked as if the 
alleged murderers were paradoxically intent on committing murder 
there and then in order to disprove the charge. They rose in their 
might and stormed the tribune. The Communists at once ranged 
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themselves to defend their leader. Water bottles, inkpots, desk 
lamps, pieces of furniture such as desk lids hurtled across the floor. 
‘The combatants were soon using their fists at close quarters, and 
the outnumbered Communists one by one were thrown out through 
the door. The President of the Chamber, realising that the bell he 
tinkled had no more chance of being heard than of being obeyed, 


decided to leave the Chamber to its fate. The bleeding faces of those 


excited deputies, the chosen representatives of a great people, are 
an odd commentary on the value of democracy as an instrument of 
human progress. 

. The cracks in Dr. Brüning’s personal prestige in Germany now 
began to widen. It was known that he was engaged in evolving 
new financial measures for submission as a decree to the President. 
It was known that one of his measures would provide for the 
handing over of landed properties in East Prussia to the unemployed. 
The President’s personal friends consisted largely of army officers 
whose estates were situated in East Prussia. His own estate was in 
East Prussia. The temptation for intrigue was strong. President 
von Hindenburg was spending a holiday at his estate. He was visited 


. by personal friends who wanted to express their dissatisfaction with 


Dr. Briining’s increasing exactions. 

Dr.. Brüning decided to see the President forthwith to force his 
hand. The President returned from East Prussia, reached Berlin 
at 7 a.m. on Sunday, May 2oth, and saw the Chancellor at noon 
that day. The official statement issued after the interview merely. 
announced -that the discussion had ‘‘ covered the whole political 
situation ” and had been adjourned till noon on the following day. 
It was thereby made known that Dr. Briining had failed at the 
first request to obtain the President’s support for his proposed 
financial- measures, and speculation began at once to prophesy the 
Ministry’s resignation.. The Ministry met to decide its course of 
action before Dr. Briining went to the- President for the second 
interview, with the result that when the interview did take place 
Dr. Briining simply handed inthe Government’s resignation. The 
President as simply accepted it, thereby confirming the deduction 


`~ 


already made that the Government’s financial measures were dis- 


tasteful to him. 

The President’s refusal to sign the decree submitted to him 
represented the climax of a series of tendencies that had cumu- 
latively hardened against the Government’s policy. Dr. Briining’s 
dual attempt to achieve financial solvency and to avert what he 
regarded as a menace to internal order had antagonised three 
formidable influences : the Reichswehr, the Ruhr industrialists and 
the Eastern agrarians. On April 13th the Government had 


declared the Nazi Storm Detachments (Sturm Abteilungen, cur-. 
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rently known for short as the S.A.) to be illegal:and to be thereby 
dissolved. ‘That action provoked certain army officers and officials 
of the Ministry of Defence to redouble the propagandist campaign 
against General Gréner, Minister of Defence and of the Interior, 
which had been in progress for some weeks on other counts. On 
May 2nd the Bavarian People’s party divulged certain details of a 
plot that had been formed by certain generals, of whom the chief 
were Generals von Schleicher and Hammerstein, to force General 
Gréner to resign as a means of embarrassing Dr. Brüning himself. 
There is no doubt that they suggested to President von Hinden- 
burg that General Gréner could no longer command the Army’s 
confidence. So insidious and so persistent were the attacks made 
upon General Gréner that he duly resigned the Ministry of Defence 
on the pretext that his health did not permit him to cope with both 
the offices he held, and that he chose to concentrate his energy upon 
his duties as Minister of the Interior. The event was rightly 
diagnosed by political opinion in general as a victory for Dr. 
Briining’s personal enemies. 

The other two hostile sections of opinion that began to converge 


upon Dr. Brüning were both actuated by distrust of what they re- 


garded as the Socialist tendency of his finance and economics. In 
spite of the cut in wages and unemployment benefit proposed in the 
latest measures, the Ruhr industrialists still regarded the Govern- 
ment’s expenditure on the social services as excessive and as 
inspired by-Herr Stegerwald, the Minister of Labour, a staunch 
trade unionist, whom they particularly disliked. Thirdly, the land- 
owners of East Prussia regarded as pure marxism the Chancellor’s 
proposal that those estates which were irreparably bankrupt be 
handed over to the unemployed for cultivation. 

The President’s action in brusquely accepting Dr. Briining’s 
resignation on May 3oth gave expression to the rising tide of dis- 
content on the political Right. 

The President at once sent for the alternative leaders to discuss 
the formation of a new government: Herr Lobe, President of the 
Reichstag; Herren Breitscheid and Wels, the leaders of the 
. Socialist party, the largest party in the Reichstag ; Herr Hitler and 
Captain Goring, representing the second strongest Reichstag party, 
the Nazis. But it was not to any of the formal groups that he 
entrusted the formation of the new government. Instead, on May 
31st, he invited Herr Franz von Papen to form a government of 
“ national concentration.” 

The name was unfamiliar in most countries abroad except the 
United States. Herr von Papen is a former Prussian cavalry 
offcer, fifty-three yeats old, who served in Gallipoli as Major on 
the staff of General von Sanders. He was the Military Attaché at 
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the German Embassy in Washington who in October I915 was. 
recalled to Berlin at the request of the United States Government. 
The allegation was that he was involved in a plot to destroy Ameri- 


can munition factories and American ships carrying munitions. 


In present circumstances the main interest attaching to Herr von 
Papen is that he is a strong Roman Catholic with a pacific inter- 
national outlook, and has been the leader of certain unofficial Roman 
Catholic movements in Germany whose slogan is better relations 
with France. In politics he belongs to the party of Dr. Briining, 
the Deutsche Zentrumspartei, the Roman Catholic Centre party. 
He duly. completed the nucleus of his Cabinet on June and, and 
his list was promptly approved by the President. The Chancellor’s 
oath, taken by Herr von Papen on June and, is “‘ to maintain the 
constitution and the laws of the Reich, conscientiously to fulfil the 
duties devolving upon me, and to conduct my office impartially and 
with justice-to all.’ The chief portfolios were distributed thus : 
Foreign Affairs, Baron von Neurath ; Finance, Count Schwerin von 
Krosigk ; Justice, Dr. Giirtner ; Interior, Baron von Gayl; Econo- 
mic Affairs, Dr. Warmbold ; Defence, General von Schleicher ; Food 
and Commissioner for Eastern Agrarian Relief, Baron von Braun ; 
Post and Communications, Herr von Riibenach. 

‘The announcement of the list received as bad a Press in Germany 
as in Great Britain and France. Even the Kélnische Volkszeitung, 
the organ of the Centre party to which the new Chancellor belonged, 
dubbed it “a bad joke.’ The Deutsche Zeitung, extremist 
Nationalist, disliked it for the Chancellor’s goodwill towards 
France. The Communist and Socialist Press (for example, Rote 
Fahne and Vorwärts) disliked it for its aristocratic complexion. 
The Berliner Tageblatt asked why it should be called a government 
of national concentration when it bore no relevance to the eléctoral 
majority which had just elected Field-Marshal von Hindenburg to 
the Presidency. ‘The French Press, including the most charac- 
teristically nationalist organs, accepted the situation, as it were, 
with a weary shrug of the shoulders, the more so as-opinion in 


_ France was bent upon the probable nature of the French Cabinet 


then about to be formed by M. Herriot. In Great Britain the revul- 
sion of feeling was mainly due to the deep personal respect that.all 
sections of opinion had formed of Dr. Briining, who is undoubtedly 
one of the outstandingly good men of our time. That feeling was 
intensified by the fear that the fall of Dr. Briining, and therefore 
the failure (as it was assumed) of the policy for which he had stood, 
taking place as they did take place on the very eve of the Lausanne 
Conference, would add catastrophe to catastrophe along the whole 
brittle line of contemporary diplomacy. So strong was British feel- 
ing that Baron von Neurath, the German Ambassador in London, is 
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. said to have hesitated to accept Herr von Papen’s invitation until he 
was given to understand that it was the President’s. wish as well as 
the new Chancellor’s that an experienced diplomatist should go to 
the Wilhelmstrasse. 

June and registered the lowest depth of gloom and cynicism so far 
touched in the European diplomatic field since the general depres- 
sion started. Rumours began to circulate that the ex-Crown Prince 
and the ex-Emperor were preparing for a triumphant return to the 
Fatherland ; that the restoration of the monarchy, or at least the 
substitution of the ex-Crown Prince for Field-Marshal von Hin- 
denburg in the Presidency of the Republic, was one of the pur- 
poses of the new Government. The old nightmare of a Germany 
led by a mad Wilhelm stalked abroad. It did not stalk for long. 
Such fears were soon proved to be absurd as well as groundless. 
Baron von Neurath, who had gone to Berlin on June ard to take 
his portfolio, returned to London for four days in -the following 
week. He returned ostensibly to take formal leave on his trans- 
ference from the London Embassy to the Foreign Office. He took 
the occasion to interview everybody of importance in London and 
to explain that no break was implied or contemplated in the con- 
tinuity of German foreign policy as expounded first by Herr 
` Stresemann and then by Dr. Brüning. It was not a reactionary 
Government that had taken office. In the immediate matter of 
reparation it became known that the views of Baron von Neurath 
and of Count Schwerin von Krosigk not only harmonised with 
those of Dr. Briining, but had been given Dr. Briining’s friendly 
and expressed approval since the change of Ministry. It was not 
merely that the spirit of Dr. Briining was alive and active in 
German foreign policy. Dr. Briining himself was a force and a 
personality only temporarily withdrawn to the background. 

The Prague commentators showed a shrewder understanding of 
what was taking place than those of most other centres. "The 
tearing up of treaties would reasonably be expected to touch more 
sensitive chords among the succession states of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire than elsewhere. It was precisely the avoidance of 
such a possibility that was diagnosed by the Prague commentators. 
Their immediate reasoning was that on the former lines, admirable 
in every way as was Dr. Briining, the forces of discontent were so 
dangerously inflated that the inevitable practical outcome would be 
the sweeping aside of Dr. Brüning by a-Nazi insurgence. Herr 
Hitler, if he was thus lifted into supreme power in Germany, 
would not only tear up every treaty he could lay his hands on; 
he would tear up the constitution, smash the republic, plunge 
into a campaign of unbridled anti-semitism, march simultaneously 
on Warsaw and Paris, and generally behave in a manner disturb- 
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ing to the peace of mind of all serious people. Germans of every 
class were flocking to his destructive standard, driven by sheer -. 
disbelief in any effective alternative. Dr. Briining’s present tenure 
of office, it was premissed, was doomed. ‘The only practical specu- 
lation centred on the alternative that was to take his place. When 
Herr von Papen emerged as that alternative, especially when his 
Ministry included the names of Baron von Neurath and Count 
Schwerin von Krosigk, the probability immediately opened that 
the discontented spirits in Germany would be distracted from the 
Nazi mirage. Nobody who has met Baron von Neurath could’ 
imagine him to be anything but a man of goodwill and statesman- 
like caution. ‘The fact that he had spent the past twenty-one 
months in Carlton House Terrace as German Ambassador and had 
cultivated the friendship of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Runciman and Sir John Simon was of good 
augury for level-headed work at Lausanne and Geneva. The 
further circumstance of his personally friendly relations with the 
British Royal Family, dating from the Queen’s childhood days 
in Stuttgart, gives ground for. added confidence that he is not 
likely at Lausanne or elsewhere to take short-sighted German 
views. The new Finance Minister, Count Schwerin von Krosigk, 
was likewise a happy choice, for his reputation stands high as an 
expert in public and international finance, and his work at Basle 
has won for him the confidence and the respect of his colleagues 
on the Board of the Bank for International Settlements. 

The initial German uneasiness provoked by the institution of 
the von Papen Ministry was most eloquently symbolised by the 
fact that even the Centre party, to which Herr von Papen himself 
belonged; passed an immediate resolution (evening of June 2nd) 
condemning the Government and threatening its opposition in 
terms as drastic as similar resolutions passed -by the Socialists. 
Herr von Papen received the Berlin representatives of the foreign 
Press on that same evening and explained, a little obscurely, that 
in entrusting him with the duty of carrying on the government 
of the country the President had been actuated by the belief that 
(according to the version given by The Times correspondent in 
` Berlin) “ the tremendous moral and material sacrifices which had 
to be laid on the German people could be borne only if it were 
possible to bring together all the spiritual forces (Seelische Poten- 
zen) to be found in Germany.” - 

On June 3rd the Cabinet decided to propose to the President 
that be should dissolve the Reichstag on the following day, a step 
which would necessitate new elections in July. He accepted that 
proposal and did duly dissolve the Reichstag on June 4th on the 
ground that “‘ the recent: State election results show that it no 


` 
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longer corresponds to the will of the people.” - The Government 
then gave some indication of its objects and of the probable methods 
of their attainment. A warning was circulated to the newspapers 
against any mention of Herr von Papen’s war-time experiences in 
the United States. No mention was made of penalties that might 
be incurred for ignoring that warning, and there was no ground, 


‘therefore, for the fears that were immediately expressed that some 


measure of Press censorship was contemplated. The warning itself 
was clearly inspired by goodwill and by a desire not to excite 


` unnecessary emotion abroad: although not many people could still 


excite themselves about a German diplomatist’s American intrigues 
of 1915. At the same time Herr von Papen issued a long and 
detailed statement of the Government’s policy. It started by a 
sort of general commination against all former Governments, 
against parliamentary democracy, state socialism, marxism, 
atheism, cultural bolshevism (those enormities being” charged 
against the record of the said former Governments),.and while con- 
ceding that some of Dr. Briining’s. latest proposed decrees would 
have to be issued in order to bridge the gap between the old order 
and the new, it explained that the Government’s ultimate object 
was to weld together all the patriotic forces at home and to seek 
“ full equality of rights and political freedom abroad.” In what 
way such a programme differed from that of Dr. Briining it would 
have been difficult for Herr von Papen to prove: but it is always 
the prerogative, almost the duty, of any new government in any 
country, to emphasise its complete divergence from the views of 
the former government,.even when it really shares that govern- 
ment’s views on most subjects. Herr von Papen was on easy 
ground when he included in his pronouncement a general examina- 
tion of the existing state of affairs, which he described as “‘ the 
situation to which the Versailles Treaty, the world economic crisis, 
and the mismanagement of parliamentary democracy have brought 
Germany.” He declared that ‘‘ the financial foundations of the 
Reich, Prussia, and most other States and municipalities are 
shattered. None of the essential fundamental reforms which are 
the condition of any recovery—administrative reform, financial 
reform, the adjustment of the State’s life to the poverty of the 
nation—have gone beyond weak beginnings. ‘The social insurances 
are faced with bankruptcy.” He condemned the socialist practices 
of the post-war governments who “ tried to make a kind of welfare 
institute of the State, and thus weakened the moral strength of the 
nation. The consequent moral disintegration of the people, 
aggravated by class warfare and cultural bolshevism, must be 
checked. The dry-rot of marxist-atheistic thought has already 
eaten too deeply into all cultural departments of public life because 
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the Christian forces of the State were too ready to compromise.’ 
He included a sensible passage about the chief international prob- 
lem of the moment, thus: “‘ It is our aim, in peaceful co-operation 
with the other nations, to obtain full equality of rights, political 
freedom, and the possibility of economic recovery for our Father- 
land. Efforts for the welfare of the peoples can be effective only 
if the restrictions on the movement of money and capital and the 
exchange of goods are removed which at present disquiet the world. 
The Government is ready to co-operate in all efforts to this end.” 

Herr von Papen’s attacks on Dr. Briining were strikingly un- 
fair. It was precisely Dr: Briining who in the autumn of 1930 
did what the British Government did a year later by arresting 
the disruptive process of unlimited State subsidies for social pur- 
poses. He faced the thankless task—how thankless is now proved 
—of making the budget balance on purist principles. The Briining 
Government between 1930 and 1932 reduced the expenditure of the 
Reich, the States and the municipalities by 6,000,000,000 marks 
(£300,000,000 gold) ; and did not increase the floating or the long- 
term national debt. The Brüning ex-Ministers were stung on June 
6th into issuing a reply to Herr von Papen in which the above 
figure of 6,000,000,000 was given. The statement contained this 
passage: ‘‘ The Brüning Government was torn from this work as 
it had finished the preparations for balancing the 1932-3 budgets 
of the Reich, States, municipalities, and social insurances. 
Measures were ready to give work and bread to 600,000 people in 
emergency works or volunteer labour service, and a comprehensive 
land settlement plan offered hope to many more. The destruction 
of these plans has abruptly broken off the work of reconstruction at 
a decisive moment. These facts inexorably refute the assertions 
of the new Government. ... We did not leave a heap of ruins, but, 
in the most difficult financial and economic conditions, laid the 
foundation for better things.” 

On that same day President von Hindenburg fixed July 31st as 
the date of the new Reich elections. It will be the fourth time 
in five months that the German people have been plunged into the 
electoral maelstrom. It is clearly the hope of the von Papen 
Ministry that the voting of July 31st will give a democratic 
sanction to its continued tenure of office; and it is surmised that, 
if need be, he will be prepared to accept Nazi participation in his 
Ministry. The only contingency that would upset his plan would 
be an absolute Nazi majority at the elections: a contingency not 
greatly feared, both because the new Government expects to attract 
many voters who were being driven Nazi, and because the normal 
chances are small of any single party obtaining a majority over the 
combined total of the others. 
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It was made known on June yth that the German delegation to 
Lausanne would include Herr von Papen, Baron von Neurath, 
Count Schwerin von Krosigk, Professor Warmbold, Herr von 
Bülow (Secretary of State at the Foreign Office), and possibly also 
Dr. Luther, President of the Reichsbank. 


` THE POPE AND THE CRISIS. 


During the last two years the Vatican has more than once 
attempted to contribute something to an understanding of the 
great disaster. On October 2nd last the Pope appealed for a 
crusade of love and help as a means of combating the general 
paralysing effects of what is taking place. A year ago (May 23rd, 
1931) his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno gave evidence of some 
deep thinking on the function of politics in human affairs and on 
the obstacles they presented to Christian practice (see THE Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, September 1931, pp. 373-5). This year (May 
18th) a new Papal Encyclical attempts in greater detail to put 
finance and economics in their philosophic perspective with religious 
life. Starting from the hypothesis that the evils now crushing’ 
mankind throughout the world are everywhere increasing, and that 

‘the present crisis is the most serious and widespread since the 
Deluge, the Pope tries to trace results from causes. He thinks the 
first cause is the “ lust of earthly goods ° which is the motive of 
financial speculation. From this cause (he says) springs disorder 
and unjust lack of balance, whereby one sees the wealth of nations 
accumulated in the hands of very few individuals, who direct the 
markets of the world at their good pleasure, thereby causing enor- 
mous harm to the masses. ‘‘ Those persons (he continues), very 
few in number, who appear to have in their hands, together with 
enormous wealth, the destinies of the world, those very few persons 
who, with their speculations, have been and are in great part the 
cause of so much evil, have themselves often been the first and 
“most conspicuous victims, dragging with them into the abyss the 
fortunes of countless others.” 

He regards the evils of what he thus calls ‘‘ speculation ” as 
the precedent cause of the disruptive forces which were the particu- 
lar subject of his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. What he now 
says òn that point is that the subversive influences, taking advant- 
age of the world-wide misery, more and more brazenly unfurl their 
banners of wickedness and their hate of all religion and endeavour, 
not without success, to combine the war on God with the struggle 
for daily bread. They make use, he says, of every means to realise 
their diabolical purpose. Profiting by this economic distress, ‘‘ the 
enemies of social order, whether they call themselves Communists 
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or by any other name—and this is the most terrible evil of our 
time—have the audacity to break every restraint, to burst asunder 
every bond of human or Divine laws.” He sees this difference, 
that whereas the former atheists were lost in the multitude, the 
present-day atheists in various countries form a solid and organised 
army which, with the help of secret societies, increases and grows 
bolder every day. He therefore warns the world of the “ immi- 
nent’? danger presented by the phalanx of atheistic Communists. 
He calls upon all nations to put aside base egoism and to unite 
their forces in a single front against the battalions of evil, enemies 
of God no less than of mankind. It is his opinion that in dealing 
with evil so deep and so widespread human strength is not strong 
enough. He therefore suggests as practical two supernatural means . 
referred to by Our Lord when He said: “ This kind of devil is 
not cast out but by prayer and fasting.” He appeals to the whole 
Christian people for what he calls a period of holy sadness. Let the 
faithful, he says, abstain at least from entertainment and amuse- 
ment, however lawful. Let those who are in easier circumstances de- 
duct also something voluntarily, in the spirit of Christian austerity, 
from the moderate measure of their usual manner of life, bestowing 
on the poor the proceeds of this retrenchment, since almsgiving is 
also an excellent means of satisfying Divine justice and drawing- 
down Divine mercies. And let the poor, and all those who at this 
time are facing the hard trial of want of work and scarcity of food— 
let them in a like spirit of penance suffer with greater resignation 
the privations imposed on them by these hard times and the state 
of society which Divine Providence, in an inscrutable, but ever- 
loving plan, has assigned to them. 

Such the main lines of the Pope’s pronouncement. ‘The leading 
thinkers of the Roman Church are nearly always interesting. They 
have a habit of thought and a motive that derives from one of the 
best elements in human nature. During the course of the depres- 
sion through which the world is now passing the Pope has pleased 
many people by what he has said about the essentially conflicting 
nature of Church and State, in other words about the conflict 
between the spirit and the intellect. There are many people who 
agree that the intellect is the root of much evil. Politics, economics, 
finance are of the intellect. But the puzzling thing in the Pope’s 
latest essay is his horror, in the one part, of what he regards as an 
“ evil,” and his more spiritual acceptance in another part of the 
same thing, which he now regards as the Divine Providence of 
“an inscrutable but ever-loving plan.” ‘These matters of slumps 
and booms are as metaphysical as every other human form of 
activity. The Pope’s own distrust of the intellect should surely bid 
him not rely on his intellect to understand the mysteries of political 
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and economic distress. The question that presents itself to 
experienced people is the simple old question : What is “ evil ”’ ; 
could there be good without ‘‘ evil,” booms without slumps; and is 
one’s belief in God ‘really compatible with a horror of the apparently 
bad things in life? At any rate some people believe that the Pope’s 
prescription of ‘‘ prayer and fasting ” is essentially the same as the 
ordinary sufferer’s belief in patience and long suffering as his best 
defence against adversity, without worrying as to what it is all 
about. 


THE CHAIN oF DEBTS. 


It was at the end of May that the first news was made known 
of a projected world conference about economic problems. It had 
been preceded by some typically nonsensical formalities about the 
Hoover year that was nearing its end. In the last week of May 
an unofficial statement was published, out of its context, that the 
British Government had signed an agreement to refund to the 
United States the arrears of payment on the British debt to the 
United States which had been’ suspended by the Hoover mora- 
torium. Such a statement caused some surprise and some misgiving 
to those people who did not understand what it meant. It meant 
little. As Sir John Simon was constrained to explain in the House 
of Commons on May 25th, the step taken had been merely formal. 
“Iam glad,” he said, ‘‘ to have this opportunity to clear up the 
facts which seem to have given rise to considerable misunderstand- 
ing. Under President Hoover’s proposal all inter-Governmental 
payments in respect of reparation and war debts were suspended 
for the period July 1st, 1931, to June 30th, 1932. It was agreed at 
the London Conference, held in August last, that the amounts 
` so suspended should be paid by means of ten equal annuities as 
from July rst, 1933, with interest. Protocols were signed at the 
London Conference providing for the payment on the above lines 
of. the amounts suspended in respect of German repara- 
tion payments and war debts to this country. The United States 
Government recently requested His Majesty’s Government, and 
other Governments concerned, to sign agreements regarding the 
amounts suspended in respect of their war debts to the United States 
Government, and instructions have been sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington to complete and sign the agreement 
relating to the British war debt. The House will realise, therefore, 
that this is a formal step necessary in order to give legal effect to 
President Hoover’s proposal and implies no decision on any ques- 
tion of principle.” The really interesting aspect of the matter was 
the gaunt mentality which bade Washington at such a moment 
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to request the formal completion of a juridical commitment which 
had lost all practical value. 

The more practical news was issued officially in Washington on 
May 31st, thus: “ The United States Government has responded’ 
favourably to the inquiry of Great Britain as to whether the 
United States will participate in an international economic confer- 
ence to consider methods for the stabilisation of world commodity 
prices. The State Department has issued a statement saying that 
the American Government has replied through Mr. Mellon that it 
feels that the early convocation of such a conference might be of 
real value, adding that it understands that the British Government 
is also approaching France, Italy and other Powers on the same 
subject.”’ 

Sir John Simon on the following day made a fuller disclosure of 
what had taken place. The consideration that gave rise to the 
British proposal was that by its terms of reference the Lausanne 
Conference would be divided into two parts, the business of the 
first being to discuss reparation, and of the second to discuss 
measures for solving the economic and financial problems which 
have caused, and may prolong, the world crisis. As it was probable 
that the United States would not send representatives to the second 
part of the Lausanne Conference, and as it was manifestly absurd 
to expect the Lausanne Conference, in the absence of the United 
States representatives, to solve any such problem, the British 
Government took the excellent initiative of suggesting that a really 
representative world conference should meet in the autumn. 

The initial exchanges between London and Washington.on that 
matter were informal and verbal. They were also a little muddled. 
On June 2nd, for example, it was put about by the official spokes- 
man in Washington that the United States Government was wholly 
willing to take part in a ‘‘ second phase ” or an ‘‘ adjourned meet-. 
ing ” of the Lausanne Conference on two conditions : one, that the 
meeting be held elsewhere than in Lausanne, two, that the subject 
of war debts and reparation be excluded from the agenda. What 
did that mean? Did it mean that the United States wanted two 
conferences in the autumn; and did it mean that the United States 
Government really contemplated a discussion on the elementary 
causes of world distress, while stipulating that the most obvious 
elementary cause be ignored? The ways of diplomacy often seem 
to be perversely bent upon ensuring that no problem shall be ever 
solved, The twin doubt created by the latest Washington announce- 
ment was clearly as baffling to Mr. Neville Chamberlain as to 
everybody else. He made a speech at Harrogate on June 2nd, which 
was useful both in suggesting the desirability that Washington’s 
purpose be clarified and in expressing the already clear purpose of 
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the British Government. “‘ If,” He said, “it turns out that the 
United States are willing to send a representative to attend either 
an adjourned meeting of the Lausanne Conference, or a separate 
conference to take the place of the Lausanne Conference, I should 
welcome it most heartily. But I am sure that such a conference 
should have the widest possible terms of reference, because it is 
exceedingly difficult to separate the factors from one another and 
say that any of them can be dealt with successfully while the others 
are ignored. Monetary policy is only one of the factors. To obtain 
relief a monetary policy must be accompanied by a renewal of 
confidence, and a renewal of confidence is bound up with the solution 
of such difficulties as reparations, war debts, excessive tariffs, 
quotas, and. other restrictions on trade. The Lausanne Conference 
will, I hope, ease the way to a final settlement of reparations and 
inter-Allied war debts. But that cannot suffice. It is the first step, 
but it must immediately be followed by examination of the wider 
problems I have mentioned.” 

The international situation that met the eye in the middle of June 
1932 in some ways recalled the situation of April and May 1922. 
At Genoa ten years ago there assembled a great international con- 
ference. It met in the slump conditions that had started in 1920. 
Its object was to consider ways and means of removing the then 
prominent political, economic and financial obstacles to world pros- 
perity. So far as finance and economics were concerned, a series of 
resolutions were passed which embodied an excellent doctrine ; but 
which thereafter were all steadily and totally ignored by the 
Governments whose delegates had framed them. ‘The main political 
question was whether the countries which regarded themselves as 
respectable should enter into relations with Russia. The respectable 
countries could not agree among themselves ; but Germany made a 
separate treaty with Russia (the Rapallo Treaty, signed on April 
16th) whereby those two countries agreed that they should do on 
their own account what the other countries could not agree to do 
on any account. They cancelled each other’s political debts and 
restarted diplomatic relations. ‘The interesting reflection is that 
in spite of the discord, political, economic and financial, which was 
the only’ practical result achieved by the thirty-odd Governments 
after six weeks of conference at Genoa, the world blandly began 
a boom period in finance and economics which was destined to last 
six years. The politicians, who had quarrelled with each other 
instead of helping each other, certainly did not produce the boom ; 
but they could not prevent the boom that was due. The United 
States was not represented at Genoa : but the United States was not 
prominently concerned in the 1920-2 slump or its problems. In June 
1932 the forces of world diplomacy, including those of the United 
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States, are massing for another great conference of which the object 
will be to agree about doing what obviously needs to be done if the 
world is to be saved from its troubles : item, the all-round cancella- 
tion of political war debt ; the institution of a system of co-operation 
between the chief Central Banks of the world whereby gold shall 
be-given a chance of performing its appointed function as a standard 
of exchange ; the abandonment of a tariff war in which the countries. 
try to kill each other’s trade and succeed in doing so. All the argu- 
ments bid the Governments do the obviously sensible thing when 
they meet in conference in the autumn. All the precedents suggest 
that they are likely not to do so, but that the boom will come none 
the less. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
June rsth, 1632. 
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PRINCE BULOW’S MEMOIRS.* 


The third volume`of Prince Biilow’s Memoirs covers the decade 
between his fall in 1909 and the signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919. The same disagreeable qualities that marked the com- 
placent narrative of his twelve years of power disfigure his 
presentation of the work of his successors. While he was in 
command, he asks us to believe, Germany was successfully and 
prudently governed, so far as the interventions of an impulsive 
Kaiser did not from time to time queer the pitch. When his 
guiding hand was withdrawn one costly error followed another, 
till a peace-loving country and a peace-loving Government 
blundered into the world-war, defeat and revolution. Bülow is 
largely justified in his estimate of the insufficiency of Bethmann 
for his high post and of the mediocrity of some of his colleagues ; 
but it is only fair to them to remember that the situation 
bequeathed by Biilow himself was about as bad as it could be. 
England was deeply estranged, the Bosnian crisis had tightened 
the bonds of the Triple Entente, and Italy was only a member 
of the Triple Alliance in name. Bülow assures us that, if he 
had remained in power, he would have prevented the war by 
holding Austria back; but as he followed her lead in the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia in 1908, we cannot be sure that he would have 
proved firmer in 1914. ` 

* Putnam. London and New York. 25s. 
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The most exciting part of his story is that which describes his 
mission to Rome in the first winter of the war, in a vain endeavour 
to keep Italy from attacking her partners of the Triple Alliance. 
Since Salandra has revealed that his resolve to intervene dates 
from the battle of the Marne, it is clear that neither Bülow nor any 
other emissary of the Central Powers could have averted the blow. 
It was his last taste of official life, for his attempts to regain - 
the Chancellorship on the fall of Bethmann in 1917 were ship- 
wrecked on the antagonism of the Kaiser, still smarting under 
his handling of the Daily Telegraph incident, and the hostility 
of Vienna, still resentful of the sacrifices offered at her expense 
during the mission to Rome. Many of the individuals selected 
for attack in these scintillating pages have defended themselves ` 
in a large co-operative volume edited by Thimme entitled Front 
wider Bülow, and Baron Macchio, the Austrian Ambassador in 
Rome, has published a detailed rejoinder in his interesting book 
Wahrheit. Now that Bitlow’s narrative has been subjected. to 
minute investigation from many sides, it is unfortunately clear 
that he is an exceptionally untrustworthy guide, and that he has 
damaged his own reputation more than that of any of the foes 
whom he attacks. Yet, when all is said, no one can deny that 
the book is of surpassing interest, and that it will be diligently 
studied so long as men take an interest in the decline of Imperial 
Germany and the swaying fortunes of the world war. 


* * * 


| PIONEERS OF ENGLISH LEARNING. . 


The beginnings of scholarship in England is a subject which 
requires not only a fund of exact scholarship but wide research 
in early documents, and Mr. Thomas- Allison, who has written 
at length on the history of English religious life in the eighth 
century, is well qualified to describe the work. of the pioneers 
of English learning. One of the great mysteries is to discover 
some links, if links there be, in the period between the Roman 
abandonment of Britain in a.D. 407 and the arrival of Augustine, 
the first: Archbishop of Canterbury, in 597 charged with the task 
of bringing the British Church within the Roman ecclesiastical 
organisation. The Christian faith had established itself in Kent 
long before the Roman: withdrawal. Before the coming of 
Augustine, according to the Acta of S. Tigurnath, the British 
monastery at Whitherne (Candida Casa) was frequented by the 
Irish for instruction nearly two -hundred years before its creation - 


* Pioneers of English Learning. By Thomas Allison. Basil Blackwell : 
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as an episcopal see in the eighth. century. Bede, who. records 
this creation, also records that in A.D. 630 Sigbert, the King of 
the East Angles, who was acquainted with Gallic culture, founded 
a school or. schools—the plural is used by William of Malmesbury 
and Florence of Huntingdon—probably at the episcopal city of 
Dunwich. The see was filled by Bishop Felix, a Burgundian, 
` whom Sigbert called to him from Kent. Bede uses the remarkable 
phrase that Felix furnished the boys ‘‘ with masters and teachers 
after the manner of the people of Kent” (juxta morem 
Cantuarorum). Now Augustine only landed in A.D. 597, and in 
the space of thirty years could not have established a custom. 
In fact it was not until the year 668 that the Archbishop Theodore 
of Tarsus and the Abbot Adrian founded the famous schools at 
Canterbury in connection with. the monastery of St. Peter where 
Aldhelm and John of Beverley (the teacher of Bede) were educated. 
The schools at Dunwich were much older and represented a 
combination of Irish, Kentish and Gallic learning. Mr. Allison 
feels the difficulty of dating the earliest Kentish schools, they 
“must have been founded in the early days of English 
Christianity.” That would mean that they were Roman schools, 
and the conquest by the Saxons had not destroyed the means of 
culture. If this is so, then the city of Canterbury survived the 
invasion. Now we know that the educational edict of the Emperor 
Gratian of the year A.D. 376 was enforced by Ausonius and applied 
to Britain.. That Edict was almost certainly the origin of the 
educational custom of Kent. 

Mr. Allison in his somewhat restricted pages does not mention 
Ausonius, who lived in Gaul during the greater part of the fourth 
century first as a professor of grammar and rhetoric and then 
as the Prefectus Galliarum, an office to which he was appointed 
by his pupil Gratian. Ausonius was a scholar as well as a great 
literary man and teacher, and he probably inspired the educational 
Edict of Gratian which applied to Gaul, Spain and the southern 
parts of Britain. This Edict provided for the appointment of 
teachers of rhetoric and of the Greek and Latin grammar in the 
principal cities of his preefecture including southern Britain. ‘This 
Kentish movement made possible the later work of Theodore and 
Adrian and the. survival of Greek as well as Latin. An examina- 
tion of the earliest English Psalters and Books of Antiphons show 
that Greek was in use in parts of the Church services up to the 
date of the Norman Conquest. The Psalter of King Ethelstan 
contains the Litany of the Saints, the Paternoster and the 
Apostles’ Creed in Greek. Bede calls Latin ‘‘ the vernacular.” 
Indeed in the second half of the eighth century England seems 
to have been the centre of European learning and Alcuin boasted 
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of the learned men and the noble libraries of England. In this 
century Hebrew words were used with a full knowledge of their, 
meaning and origin. 

It is in this period that Mr. Allison finds the pioneers of 
English learning, . centring round, as it were, the personality of 
Bede, who was born in 672, and died in A.D. 735. The vast 
learning of this northern scholar is apt to overshadow that of 
other men and, as Mr. Allison says, this is unfortunate. It 
would not have ‘pleased Bede, who gives ‘‘ generous recognition ”’ 
to their learning. In Kent Theodore and Adrian added lustre 
to the schools of that kingdom. ‘Theodore died in 690 and 
Adrian in 710 when Bede was at the height of his learning. In 
Kent a succession of scholars such as Albinus at Canterbury and 
Tobias at Rochester, Archbishop “Brihtwald and Patta of 
_ Rochester (a Master of Church Music) carried on the great 
. tradition. In the north Benedict Biscop, the founder of the 
double monastery of Wearmouth and Jarrow, created what Bede 
—his pupil—calls “a most noble and copious library.” ‘That 
library, supplemented by his successor Ceolfrid, included three 
copies of the Vulgate translation. One of these now lies in tha 
-Laurentian Library at Florence, the Codex Amiatinus, which 
the aged Ceolfrid had taken with him in that pilgrimage to Rome 
that was ended by his death at Langres. His successor 
Hwaetbert was worthy of him. ‘‘ These three mèn helped to 
establish and confirm a tradition of the union of piety and learn- 
ing. With their names we should couple that of the founder’s 
co-abbot at Wearmouth, the saintly and learned Sigfrid.” 

Mr. Allison deals with the Bishops of York: Wilfrid, who had 
both Celtic and Roman training and was a great lover of letters, 
Egbert (the friend of Bede) some of whose writings survive; with 
the Bishops of Lindisfarne, Hexham and Whitherne, such as the 
famous Cuthbert, Eadfrid, who wrote with his own hand in honour 
of Cuthbert the exquisite Lindisfarne Gospels now in the British 
“Museum, Acca (who induced Bede to write his exposition of St. 
Luke’s Gospel); and with the English students in Ireland who 
did good work in the eighth century. Aldfrid and Ceolwulf, kings 
of Northumbria, were men of literary importance, the first because 
of his great learning and the second for his real interest in learn- 
ing. Ceolwulf resigned his throne in 737, a time when learning 
began to suffer a temporary decline. Mr. Allison says that 
the Seventh Canon of the famous Council of Clovesho in 747 
“is very emphatic on the decline of monastic learning and exhorts 
bishops, abbots and abbesses to bestir themselves with a view 
to its revival.” The tradition of Hilda the Abbess of Whitby 
was in danger of being forgotten. She died in 680 and the age 
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of Bede followed and the peaceful reign of the great Aldfrid, but 
with the middle of the century a decline was certain owing to 
= political causes. Yet at York learning rapidly revived and 
the metropolitan city replaced Jarrow as the home of English 
culture. Alcuin, born in 735 and dying in the service of 
Charlemagne in 804, was significant of the standing of York. 
Alcuin gave the learning of England to the vast empire of Charles 
the Great. Other names there are: Aldhelm and Boniface, who 
adorned the kingdom of Wessex, Tatwin of Mercia, possibly 
Erconwald, the Essex Bishop whose seat was in London. Learning 
survived in various forms even in harsh days and we know enough 
from Mr. Allison’s book to realise that both men and women 
were among the scholars who carried on the tradition of Imperial 
and Papal Rome. It is a very interesting book and one that 
must make the reader be proud that in dark days scholarship 
never died out. The pioneers were great men and women and 
never despaired of the kingdom of letters. 
J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


LORD ERSKINE.* 


A careful and just study of the public life of Thomas Erskine 
is needed. It is true that there is a considerable literature gathered 
round the name of this famous advocate, including editions of his 
speeches, but the most recent account of his work is half a century 
old and it is time that students of law and politics who are working 
at legal learning as it appeared a hundred and fifty years ago 
should have an account divorced from contemporary praise or 
blame. This Mr. J. A. Lovat-Fraser has given us in his admir- 
able volume which perhaps has only one weakness, if it be a weak- 
ness, that it does not admit Lord Erskine’s qualities as a pure 
lawyer when sitting as Lord Chancellor. 

Thomas Erskine was born in Edinburgh in 1749, ‘the youngest 
of the three sons of the Earl of Buchan. His mother was Agnes 
Steuart, the grand-daughter of Sir James Steuart of Goodtrees, 
Lord Advocate under William III, a fine lawyer and an unpleasant 
person. She was a woman of great ability. In 1764 Thomas 
Erskine was placed in the Navy, and in 1768 secured a commission 
in the First Royal Regiment of Foot and went with his wife (he 
married in, 1770) to Minorca with his regiment. He sold his com- 
mission in 1772, went to Cambridge (where he received an honorary 
degree in 1778), was called to the Bar in 1778 by Lincoln’s Inn and 
immediately made his mark by his remarkable defence of Thomas 
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Baillie, the Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, who was 
being persecuted by Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Erskine probably secured the brief on account of his 
earlier connection with the Navy. The effect of his daring attack 
on a great member of the Government was, as Mr. Lovat- Fraser 
says, “‘ electrical,” and his future at the Bar was assured. His 
speech for Lord George Gordon on his trial for. high treason in 
1781 was as effective: ‘‘ the merit of the speech lies not in its 
eloquence so much as in the close texture of the argument.’’ The 
acquittal was approved even by Dr. Johnson. Kenyon had led the 
defence, but the merit of the acquittal was clearly Erskine’s as 
Kenyon generously admitted. His rise was rapid indeed and he 
gained, through his fellow countrymen Lord Loughborough and 
Lord Mansfield, a silk gown before he had been five years at the 
Bar. His position was so great that not only did he obtain a seat in 
` Parliament, but obtained the post of Lord Advocate for his elder 
brother, Henry: 

In the House of Commons Erskine apparently did not come up 
to the standard of his forensic eloquence. Much was expected of 
him, and the younger Pitt himself at first regarded him as a 
formidable opponent. Wraxall said that he appeared in his first 
speech “ to exhibit shining powers of declamation.” Mr. Lovat- 
Fraser is, DO convinced that Erskine was overawed by Pitt 
from the first : 


The august presence of Pitt, his commanding TA his sar- 
‘castic invective and piercing irony, his stately self-reliance, his 
austere morality and ‘‘ his imperial tenacity of self-esteem,” to 
use Lord Lytton’s phrase, overpowered the sensitive, emotional, 


and impressionable Erskine. . . . The Duke of Wellington said 
. that Pitt exercised over Erskine ‘‘a great ascendancy—the 
ascendancy of terror.” . . . “ PIL tell you how it happens, 


Erskine,” said Sheridan, ‘‘ you are afraid of Pitt, and that is 
the flabby part. of your character.”’ 


Yet, in fact, Erskine had led Pitt in several important cases at the 
Bar and whatever opinion Pitt had of Erskine’s legal. merits— 
Brougham hints it was not too high—-Erskine on several occasions 
boldly attacked Pitt in the House of Commons and he denounced 
in'1784 Pitt’s India Bill. There must be another side to Erskine’s 
alleged failure in the House of Commons. We have-seen the 
. opinion of Wraxall. The opinion of Sir James Scarlett (who 
became Lord Abinger and Lord Chief. Baron of the Exchequer) 
-is still more important. It is printed in an appena to this book. 
Sir James Scarlett says : : 

` Possessing these rare qualities, it may be asked how it hap- 


pened that Erskine had comparatively so little success in the 
House of Commons? Certain it is that neither Mr. Pitt, nor 
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Mr. Fox, nor Mr. Sheridan, nor one who was inferior to none 
who preceded him, Mr. Canning, ever excited a tear in my 
eye or a strong movement of passion in the House of Commons. 
Whereas I have known the whole audience dissolved in tears at a 
speech of Erskine’s, and many eager to press around him, and 
as it were to kiss the hem of his garment. My opinion is that 
if, Erskine had in early life made the House of Commons his 
arena for oratory, if he had bent his mind on politics and 
bestowed his studies on the best mode of speaking in that 
assembly he would have taken incomparably the first rank. 

But though I admit that Erskine’s success in the House of 
Commons was not equal to his reputation at the Bar, for in 
that he surpassed all other men, I am far from conceding that he 
had not very great success. I have heard him several times, 
when he spoke second only to Pitt and Fox, and commanded 
the profoundest attention. 


This generous estimate must be reckoned with since Scarlett was, 
as Mr. Lovat-Fraser says, “an advocate of supreme excellence.” 
Scarlett’s criticism was undoubtedly right. -Erskine took no real 
interest in politics though he had profound interest in constitu- 
tional questions. Erskine, as a Whig, could not defend Warren 
Hastings and he bitterly regretted that he could not deal with 
Edmund Burke. Indeed he said “in Westminster Hall I could 
have smote this antagonist hip and thigh.” But he defended 
Stockdale, the publisher, in 1789, who had written a pamphlet in 
defence of Warren Hastings, in a wonderful oration which Lord 
Brougham thought the finest of all Erskine’s speeches. 

There can be no doubt from contemporary evidence that Erskine 
was an orator of unique gifts who did not rely upon a mere maze 
of words or upon the ordinary or even the extraordinary arts of a 
fine speaker. The finish of his oratory as well as the imagery 
and declamation was, indeed, of an almost overwhelming quality, 
but it was dominated by logical form, a fine knowledge of law, 
and an almost infinite knowledge of human nature. He was 
entirely fearless and did not hesitate to defend persons who, as in 
the Treason Trials of 1794, represented causes that were not popu- 
lar in England. Yet the acquittal of John Horne Tooke and the 
other persons charged in 1794 awakened London to an orgy of 
enthusiasm. In April 1800 he defended James Hadfield, the soldier 
who had tried to assassinate the King, and by his grasp of the rela- 
tion of insanity to crime he added a volume of learning to the 
subject which has value still. Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s account of 
Erskine’s gifts as an.advocate should be read by every young 
lawyer. He was, as were Mansfield and Lyndhurst, a master of the 
opening statement, of the examination in chief, of cross-examina- 
tion and re-examination. He never (especially in cross-examination) 
said, or asked for, a word too much. It is not true that he domi- 
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nated either Lord Mansfeld or Lord Kenyon, for they were very 
great men and certainly greater lawyers than Erskine, but both 
of these great judges estimated Erskine at the full and Erskine 
knew that they were his masters. It is common praise to liken 
Erskine to Cicero and that there were considerable resemblances 
in method is plain, but there were many differences in character 
and, though it is impossible to compare the men by their speeches— 
when comparison is possible the artificiality of Cicero stands out 
and the disingenuousness of Erskine—their habits of mind were 
very different. Nor were the tribunals comparable. Erskine is a 
‘modern orator and a modern thinker though he has been dead more 
than a hundred years. That there were many weaknesses in his 
character is apparent from this judicial survey of his life, but his 
generosity of mind and heart covered a multitude of faults, His 
old enemy Burke, who was more generous than Pitt, knew this 
_ well, and the two men were reconciled at the last. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE.* 


There can be few who could fail to appreciate Professor J. Dover 
Wilson’s latest work on Shakespeare, The Essential Shakespeare 
as he terms it. In his preface the author doubts whether the 
word essential will be. understood. It is certainly better than a 
credible Shakespeare, which he says he might have used. All 
who know and love Shakespeare believe in him, so his credibility 
is established. l 

According to Professor Dover Wilson the portrait in Stratford 
Church is the head and front of the campaign against “‘ The man 
of Stratford’? as being William Shakespeare, the poet and 
dramatist. Professor Wilson doubts the authenticity of the 
Stratford bust, from which ‘‘ after much gazing,” Sir Sidney Lee 
built up his famous work, The Life of William Shakespeare. ‘The 
frontispiece of this biography is “a reproduction of a:. beautiful 
portrait now hanging in the Rylands Library at Manchester, of 
a young man of Shakespeare’s time,” an exact contemporary, in 
which there are similarities, especially in the great forehead, to 
other more or less accepted portraits of the poet. Otherwise there 
is no link with the poet, although it has been claimed as a genuine 
portrait. After a little, or much gazing by Professor Wilson 
he feels irresistibly drawn to the same conclusion, without any 
substantial evidence. ‘The known facts of Shakespeare’s life are 
so few, that it may be allowable for imagination to paint the 


* The Essential Shakespeare. By J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d. net. z 
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portrait, which may be neither revealed in marble at Stratford 
nor in canvas at Manchester. 

Shakespeare, like Amos, was not a prophet’s son, but the call 
came to him to leave the countryside and mix with men and 
matters, and, by his mastery of dramatic art both in writing and 
acting, to hold the mirror up to nature, and by so doing to win 
the hearts of men, from his patrons to the groundlings. That was 
his essentiality. All poets are seers, and Shakespeare’s gift 
of transmuting vision into form, won him immortality. In his 
conception of character he saw right through the deeds of men. 
That was the skeleton upon which he worked, line upon line, till 
the model stood forth in weakness or in power: the weakness 
of a Macbeth which turned a brave soldier into a miserable coward 
and a murderer, or the power of love which held all things cheap, 
even life itself, and never failed, as in that poem of love Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Professor Dover Wilson sketches Shakespeare’s career at 
Stratford from his birth, marriage, and the baptism of his 
children, to his death at Stratford, at the early age of fifty-two 
years, all gleaned from parish records of place and date. Our 
author. scoffs at the extravagant notion of “‘ the ill-educated 
butcher-boy ° “‘ all but destitute of polished accomplishments ”’ 
(Halliwell-Phillipps’ phrase) whose education stopped at thirteen, 
the assumption on which Sir Sidney Lee based his biography. In 
fact he was- the son of well-to-do middle-class parents; his father 
held the office of bailiff or mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, and his 
mother was the daughter of a wealthy farmer. From whom Wil- 
liam inherited his genius is, at any rate at present, unknown— 
and (apart from the parish register) there is little light in con- 
nection with the earlier years to be found at Stratford with the 
exception of his falling out of favour with his townsfolk, and his 
departure for fresh, woods and pastures new. 

Professor Wilson writes with a flowing pen, his prose is pleasant 
to study and easy of assimilation, his analysis of plays and poetry, 
tragedy and comedy, kings and clowns, especially the unmatchable 
Falstaff (whom he, and the whole world loves, notwithstanding 
his sins and his humours) is most illuminating. One often 
wonders how Shakespeare could have let Falstaff fail at the end, 
and allowed him to suffer the indignity of dismissal by his late 
boon companion, ‘‘ Hal, sweet Hal.” He should have died before- 
hand, not “ hereafter.” The author has a firm grasp both of 
the plays and the mysterious sonnets, of the times (admirably 
sketched in ‘‘ Fhe Elizabethan Scene ’’) and of the evolution of 
Shakespeare’s genius. Was his work the outcome of his moods? 
Shakespeare had come to know, at any rate, that life and tragedy 
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were one: the comedy of life in the Dantesque sense. When the 
sun shone once more, to Stratford he returned, and wrote The 
Tempest, and this was followed by the great calm of peace and 
love. His books were put aside and with them the supernatural 
element which plays a great part in. the tragedies and in The 
Tempest. 

Shakespeare used the supernatural because the belief in it was 
as current then as now, and it plays some part in Holy Writ 
(always portending evil a the case of ghosts or witches), but he 
used it not as a personal creed as Professor Dover Wilson seems to 
imply. Creed was not Shakespeare’s métier. He seldom wrote 
as a partisan. ‘“’The spacious times of great Elizabeth ’’? were 
not to be narrowed by a party spirit in creations which, as it has 
proved, were to be for all time. Great events crowded one on 
another in Shakespeare’s short life. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada; the changes in Church and State in consequence of the 
` Reformation where party strife ran high; the Renaissance (of 
which Shakespeare formed a part); the discovery of the New 
World; the trading with India; rebellion in Ireland. All these 
movements were best avoided or only dealt with as occasion 
demanded. The drama was for all men, not for party, and 
Shakespeare knew his audience. The pure poetry of Shakespeare 
appeals.to Professor Wilson as it did to Keats, and he adjudges 
that poet a place near to our great dramatist. Be that as it may, 
Shakespeare will ever stand alone in the hearts of his countrymen 
both at home and overseas. 

S. DE M. 


* * * 


THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE.* 


This is a book that should be very widely read, since it 
endeavours to put into the possession of any thinking person a 
guide to the theory of the physical universe which is now occupying 
the attention of the great physicists such as Professor Einstein, 
Professor Bohr and Sir Arthur Eddington. Professor Stanley 
Allen says that : 


The title of this book—Electrons and Waves—is meant to 
include the two concepts of particle and wave, which used to 
be regarded as forming an antithesis fundamental in all physical 
theory. But the title is meant also to suggest the possibility 
of a relationship between these ‘‘ complementary ” ideas, such 
as envisaged in the ‘‘ wavicles”’ of Eddington. Most books 
dealing with modern physics fall into one of-two classes. They | 
are either of a popular character and avoid all technical diffi- 


* Electrons and Waves: An Introduction to Atomic Rhysics. By H. Stanley 
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culties, or they are serious works demanding previous scientific 
knowledge and considerable mathematical equipment. In 
writing this book I have attempted to follow the middle course, 
and though the task has been difficult, I am not without hope that 
the result may prove satisfactory to the layman and perhaps 
afford new light even to the expert. . . . Mathematical symbols 
have not been entirely eliminated, but their use has been reduced 
to-a minimum, and only the simplest algebraic equations have’ 
been employed. The non-mathematical reader will probably 
be able to understand the gist of the argument while taking 
the mathematical result for granted. 


It is certainly true that the really intelligent layman takes great 
interest in both philosophy and the admitted results of great 
mathematical propositions such as the Newtonian laws. This 
general interest was seen in fact when Professor Einstein’s intense 
mathematical investigations into the theory of relativity showed 
that the Newtonian laws based upon a rigid system were for 
practical purposes not accurate. Sir Isaac Newton had foreseen 
this but did not foresee that the error would ever become a practical 
one. Yet that error had to be corrected in the new theory of 
atomic physics. Sooner or later thinking men and women must 
demand to know the facts and arguments that underlie the present | 
theory of the physical universe, and it will not be an answer that 
no one can understand the theory who has not attained a first-class 
in the second part of the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge or 
some equivalent examination. The structure of the universe can, 
it is true, only be arrived at by men and women who have had 
such a training, but when the structure is disclosed it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the knowledge cannot be restricted to a certain 
very small section of the human race. Professor Allen’s book 
is a first attempt to make the incomplete theory tolerably clear 
to those who believe that there is at any rate a modicum of what is 
known as common sense in the mind of the Creator of the Universe. 

The author of this book necessarily takes the historical method 
as the only method by which he can make his ideas clear. He 
shows that atomicity was the basis of physics from Greek times 
onwards and that the theory of numbers is related to the theory 
of space. The seventeenth-century mathematicians regarded the 
whole material universe as a continuity and the laws of chemistry 
began to give quantitative form to the atomic theory. The dis- 
coveries of Dalton at the beginning of the nineteenth century led 
a century later to experimental proof of the physical existence 
of atomic and electronic particles. The description of these proofs 
is one of the most remarkable aspects of Professor Allen’s remark- 
able book. The: ancient atomic hypothesis is now a well-founded 
scientific theory. The ‘‘indivisible’’ atom of matter is not 
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-indivisible at all. Sir Oliver Lodge says ‘‘ all atoms—atoms 
of all sorts of substances—are built up of the same thing,” an 
electric thing, the electric atom called by Johnstone Stoney in 1891 
“ the electron.” - l 

To-day we call the negative electric unit ‘‘ the electron,” and 
use the word “ proton ” for the unit of positive charge. The 
quantum is the discovery of the present century, an atom of Action. 
The quantum endeavours to make clear the action of the electric 
atom. By Rayleigh’s law dealing with radiation the energy should 
be the greater the smaller the wavelength of the radiation and 
this conflicts with experience. Professor Max Planck, of the 
University of Berlin, in order to overcome this difficulty 


J 


assumed the existence of vibrators of frequency v, which could 
possess energies only of amount hy, 2 lv, 3 hv, . . . and no other. 
Thus he introduced the hypothesis of energy quanta. Accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, radiant energy of any assigned frequency 
y can be emitted and absorbed only as an integral multiple of 
an element of energy, hv, where h is a constant of Nature, now 
known as Planck’s constant. We may feel some hesitation in 
speaking of an “atom ” of energy, since the energy depends 
upon the frequency and the true constant is the factor h; but 
we may say that the radiation behaves as though it were done 
up in parcels or bundles, each parcel possessing an amount of 
energy, nhy (n integral), proportional to the frequency of the 
radiation considered. : 


Dr. Einstein’s hypothesis:as to the nature of light, announced 
first in 1905, solved, certain questions. He adopted-in a sense 
Newton’s corpuscular theory, but Professor Allen says that 
this hypothesis of light quanta “is inconsistent with the 
phenomena of interference and diffraction, which require some 
form of wave theory for their explanation.” More recent investiga- 
tions show serious difficulties in the quantum theory. In Dr. 
Schrédinger’s undulatory mechanics quantum numbers are, 
accounted for in what may be called ‘‘ common sense ” or classical 
principles and the appearance of integers in the dynamical 
formule ceases to be mysterious. Any return to ‘‘ common 
sense’? is-to be welcomed and the announcement. by Professor 
Bohr that the particle and the wave are not contradictory but 
complementary is a comfort to the plain man. Dr.-Bohr endeavours 
to relate the corpuscular theory and the wave theory. Is there 
an underlying unity or is there ‘‘ a certain element of pure chance 
. . . in these elementary physical laws,” as Dr. Jordan thinks? 
The plain man prefers to side with Francis Bacon and hold that 
there is no chance anywhere. The mind of Bacon was, it is true, 
a philosophic practical mind and not a mathematical mind, but 
he gave and Newton followed a lead which has been departed from 
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in the latest battle between esoteric mathematicians. The 
“common sense’? man will believe that there is an underlying 
unity in a region where both philosophy and mathematics meet : 
Biologists, chemists, engineers and also philosophers, are 
looking to the physicist to give a clear pronouncement as to the 
nature of fundamental physical processes. At the - present 
moment no clear unambiguous reply is possible. We are still 
at the stage in which exploration of scientific facts is needed, 
and, on the other hand, candid examination of the basic ideas 
in philosophy is required. One lesson at least is emphasised 
by the recent history of scientific thought, and that is the 
necessity for caution and modesty in our approach to these 
fundamental conceptions. We often find discarded theories 
reborn, and we may learn even from the mistakes of the leaders 
in science. 


The ‘‘ common-sense’? man and woman may well believe in the 


present state of our knowledge as to the fundamental physical laws 
that, underlying all the present acute conflicts and opinions, there 
exists a “‘ common-sense ° explanation to which some future 
Newton will lead the way. In the seventeenth century Newton 
himself visualised in a sort of dream the transformations of light 
into bodies and bodies: into light that have now been verified by 
actual experiment. It may be that on Newton’s lines of prophetic 
thought the Truth will be revealed and, as Professor Allen says 
(quoting from The Wisdom of Solomon), she is “an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God.’? Common sense, the belief in 
Purpose everywhere, will (we must comfort ourselves by the 
thought) in the long run obtain the victory in the wonderful minds 
of men. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * x 


A PLEA FOR INDIVIEDUALISM.* 


In Honest Doubt or the Price of Politics Sir Ernest Benn has 
written a very severe criticism of our present economic and political 
system. : At a time of almost universal depression the functions 
of criticism and analysis are important as preliminaries to recon- 
struction. With great lucidity Sir Ernest discusses many of the 
failings in the world in general and in this country in particular. 
The fact, moreover, that much of his criticism is generally accepted 
in no way detracts from its value. It is always valuable to be 
reminded of fundamental facts. In a world which is realising more 
and more the necessity for interdependence and co-operation, 
nations are building and increasing their, tariff walls. Our 
industries are struggling to survive and yet we overburden them 
with taxation. Credit is frozen and the flow of money stagnant 


* Honest Doubt or the Price of Politics. Benn. 6s. net. 
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at a time when industry needs it most. Sir Ernest argues that our 
troubles are due to government interference in the realm of private 
enterprise. ‘‘ Is it not true to say that we have allowed our public 
affairs to be based so completely upon Socialist philosophy that 
much of our legislation and taxation is designed, not only without 
reference to the interests or existence of the wealth-making class, 
but often with the deliberate intention of hampering and eventually 
destroying it.” We must return to the age of laisser-faire and leave 
the whole conduct of our economic life in the hands of the business 
man. 

The Industrial Revolution performed nothing less than a 
miracle in that it took a people who were in a condition little 
better than savagery... and lifted them right up to a 
condition near to that which we know to-day... the 
politicians, by their interference, stand charged with arresting 
a movement, which, had it been left alone, would years ago 
have produced a condition in this country in which there would 
have been wealth and comfort for all. It is absurd to suggest 
that our ancestors were inhuman monsters who would tolerate 
the abuses of child life commonly attributed to them by 
Socialist writers and speakers. 


Yet it was the extreme character of this individualism which 
has caused so great a reaction. If the average employer of the 
last century had provided for the health, culture and security 
of the wage earner, a great amount of State control could have 
been avoided. Moreover, at the present day, in any system the 
State is ultimately responsible for the economic well being of ~ 
the people. In the United States where economic individualism 
has been allowed full play, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the government will have to give the relief which the industries 
themselves cannot provide. 

Sir Ernest Benn also attacks the academic economist. Most 
people must agree when he declares thet economics will “‘ rise in 
the intellectual scale when it remembers that it is a science, and 
that scientific status is incompatible with membership of a political 
party.” The real duty of an economist is to ‘‘ study and’ record 
and compare.” He is a “ scientific investigator whose functions 
lie rather in the department of history.” But surely the political 
economist is actively concerned in the work of economic regenera- 
tion. He is entitled to dissect and analyse the elements of our 
economic. system and in so doing to discover the causes of the 
present depression. Having done this, like any other expert, he 
must advise as to the possible effect of future courses of conduct. 
The legislator is then competent to decide the question of policy. 

The sum of Sir Ernest Benn’s argument is to plead simply for 
the return of the extreme individualism of the industrial revolu- 
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tion. The business man alone is fit to discuss and decide upon 
questions of economic policy. Business men have 


made all the wealth which ever came into the world, and it 
was not until the opening years of this century that learning 
and education stooped to the level of ignorant folly and began 
to imagine that theory can ever. be anything but a mild and 
secondary lubricant to experience. .. . In the ideal world 

. . the economist will return to his cloisters and keep his 
records for the benefit of posterity, recognising that his business 
is rather that of historian than of tipster, and’ the politician 
will return to his appropriate and historic function of preserving 
the liberties of the people. 


To safeguard liberty is to prevent its exploitation. The State 
must always prevent the exploitation of liberty. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, by his daughter Lady 
Victoria,* is an admirable record of a crowded and useful career. 
She writes with affectionate pride, but she holds her emotions in 
control. The veteran statesman would have wished it so, for he 
was a man of exceptional reserve, never wearing his heart on his 
sleeve, respected and admired by all, but intimately known to few. 
Half a century of our history is revived in this story of the country 
gentleman and model landlord who, though caring nothing for place 
or fame, rose to the highest offices of the State: Colonial Secretary, 
Irish Secretary, President of the Board of Trade, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Leader of the House of Commons. Possessing neither 
genius nor marked originality, Hicks Beach was a man of rare 
ability, an indefatigable worker, a born administrator, a loyal 
colleague. ‘‘ Black Michael ’’ had a sharp tongue and was a formid- 
able foe. But he was adored by his family, and his kindliness of 
heart was known to those who worked with and under him, as we 
may learn from the vivid character sketch contributed by his Private 
Secretary, Sir Lawrence Guillemard.. No man of his time strove 
harder, more unselfishly or more efficiently for the welfare of the 
community, and his services at the outbreak of the world war were 
beyond price. He loved thoroughness and hated vagueness or 
pretence. Among the celebrities of whom we hear most in these 
pages are Disraeli, Salisbury and Randolph Churchill. In the first 
volume there is nothing more interesting than the story of South 
Africa and Sir Bartle Frere, the most dificult and insubordinate 
of Proconsuls. ‘The second volume is dominated by problems of 
finance and tariffs. Hicks Beach remained a Free Trader, though 
he was prepared to try the possibility of beating down foreign tariffs 
by threats of retaliation. While remaining a convinced Conservative 
to the end, he never ceased to deplore the raising of the Protectionist 
flag in 1903, and the old Victorian watch-dog was shocked by the 
lavish expenditure of the new century. 


* Macmillan. Two vols. 30s. 
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The Civilisation of France,* by Ernst Robert Curtius, well 
deserved translation. The author was invited by his publisher to 
furnish a counterpart to the well-known work of Dibelius on England, 
and he defines his book as ‘‘ an introduction to the understanding 
of French civilisation.” Though less than half the length of the 
treatise of Dibelius it is no less valuable, for the author combines 
vety extensive knowledge of his subject with insight and sympathy. 
Less brilliant than Sieburg’s. scintillating analysis Is God a French- 
man?, it is equally full of acute psychological observation. ‘‘ The 
soul of France knows nothing of Wanderlust,’ he writes in a 
thoughtful chapter entitled ‘“ The Natural Basis’; ‘it has no 
longing for that which is distant and remote.” This is a source 
of strength and cohesion, but it carries with it the danger of self- 
absorption. ‘‘ Sometimes France appears almost like a provincial 
form of existence apart from: the’ life of Europe and the world.” 
To the Frenchman, he points out, France seems like a work of art. 
He, quotes the revealing dictum of Michelet that England.is an 
empire, Germany a country, France a person. Instructive chapters 
follow on history, literaturé, religion, education and Paris, in each 
case presented as a long process of development, The closing 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Main Elements,’’ carries further the search- 
ing analysis of the national character which. is the main purpose 
and the main merit of the book. France, which superficial observers 
used to regard as radical and revolutionary, is the most conservative 
country in Europe. She thinks in terms of continuity, and feels 
the dignity of possessing an ancient .civilisation. Barrès defined his 
ideal of nationalism as La terre et les morts. It is a good omen 
that such an intimate and appreciative description of French life 
and thought should be written by a German Professor only a decade 
after the war. , 

* * * 

Wold Without End,t by Mr. H. J. Massingham, is a book 
which all lovers of rural England will enjoy, for in it we are given 
a vivid ‘picture of one of England’ s most pleasant places—the 
Cotswolds. During his stay in one of its villages Mr. Massingham 
learned to love not only its every: nook and cranny and every mood, 
but also its humble inhabitants whose comradeship and trust he 
wins. The book bristles with stories of these village worthies, many 
of whom indeed seem to belong to another age and make one realise 
how skin-deep only is this civilisation of ours when such men as 
Tommy Teapot and Charlie Withers live to tell the tale, and ‘old 
customs exist whose roots seem ineradicable. When describing man, 
bird or beast Mr. Massingham is at his best, and nowhere more so 


than when he writes about: his delightful sheep-dog Whisky, his 


sole companion. But sometimes a description is swamped by a 
welter of words, as when we read that “ an orchard without its lawn, 
such as they mostly are in Evesham vale, is like a heath without 
the whin, raspberries without cream, books without bindings.’’ 
Again the “ murmurations ” of streams, one of which runs “ grass- 
snakily ’’ along, definitely jar. Mr. Massingham has evidently lost 
his heart to the Cotswold Hills, for his rhapsodies are often those 
of a lover. The book touches on a variety of subjects—archeeology, 


* Allen’& Unwin. ras. 6d. 
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folk-lore, wild flowers and wild creatures, to mention but a very 
few. All are illumined by his kindly sentiment and deep love of 
the truly beautiful. Excellent photographs add to the charm of 
the book, i s 
* * ; * ; 
The title of Mr. W. G. Riddell’s first novel, Adventures of an 
‘Obscure Victorian,* is no preparation for his exciting reminiscences 
as a ship’s engineer. His experiences carried him to far parts of 
the world, but his stories are concerned ‘with the people he met 
rather than with his ports of call. For this type of engineer has 
little spare time for shore amusements, and his adventures must 
be found in connection with his work. The.author considers that: 
“ No writer of eminence, excepting Mr. Kipling, has done justice 
to the marine engineer. In some works of fiction he has appeared 
as a shadowy, oily figure, providing comic relief; but, so far as I 
know, only Mr. Kipling has written of engineers as they really are, 
or, rather, as they were thirty or forty years ago.’ Mr. Riddell 
himself, however, has been very successful in describing that genera- 
tion of his profession, who, though now passing away, must have 
handed on the traditions of their own’ bold doggedness:to work and 
duty. His experiences in a Finnish shipyard when Finland was still 
Russian would give the plot to an‘ amazing story of adventure and 
intrigue. Perhaps the best character in the book is the redoubtable 
Mr: Gregg, who with his drink and his -strong language has a 
pathetic side for all his valour. ‘‘ It’s no good saying I’m teetotal, 
for I’m not, but_I can watch myself now, and if I don’t the wife 
will.” Mr. Riddell writes with a swing and neither his descriptions 
nor his tales lose anything in the telling. - This volume is recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas D. ‘Campbell, an American authority on.mechanised 
farming, was invited in 1928 by the Soviet Government to go to Russia 
and to advise upon the management and operation of the new 
collectivised farms. In Russia: Market or Menace?+ he has published 
his experiences and also his views upon the Russian industrial revolu- 
tion with especial reference to agriculture. In his opinion, the 
expansion of Russian enterprise under the Five-Year Plan is making 
Russia into a great market for industrial goods. ‘‘ It is undoubtedly 
the greatest market in the world to-day for American goods.” , More- 
over “ we can be big factors in the development and growth of that 
great country along our ideals of government, business and individual 
happiness.’’ Mr. Campbell does not believe that the extreme form of 
Communism can survive in Russia. ‘The uniform.wage, for example, 
has given place to payment by results, and in the collectivisation of 
farms private property is recognised in the personal belongings of 
the peasant. ‘‘ Russia is in a period of evolution rather than revolu- 
tion. My contact.with the people has satisfied me that there will be 
many concessions made by the leaders, and it is doubtful that Com- 
munism as it is now. practised’ in Russia will be in existence twelve 
years hence.” The Soviet Government has ‘‘ adopted such an excellent 
educational programme to enlighten the people that Communism will 
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ultimately defeat itself.” Though primarily addressed to the American 
public, this little book may also appeal in some measure to the English- 
man. Mr. Campbell, during his stay in Russia, was a guest of the 
Government, and from the account he gives was mainly concerned 
with the model farms. Hence his knowledge of Russian life is some- 
what limited. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. Susan Isaacs has written a valuable little book, ‘‘ The Children 
we teach; seven to eleven years,’’* for all who are interested in the 
individuality of children. Psychology is perhaps one of the most 
popular and hard-driven subjects of the times and is obviously of 
real importance. For that reason it is essential that those who teach 
students, and teachers themselves, should have a clear sane knowledge 
of the children’s outlook on life. So often the amateur psychologist 
wraps himself up in difficult terms and slight emotionalism without 
proper understanding of his goal. Dr. Isaacs is a specialist and writes 
with absolute simplicity, and illustrates her work from her own wide 
practical experience. ‘‘ It can be fully admitted that the most far- 
reaching book knowledge of psychology will not of itself ensure 
practical success in the classroom. ... Nevertheless, even a first-rate 
practical teacher can gain something from a study of children’s minds 
for their own sake, and from looking ‘at the general facts of children’s 
thinking and feeling and doing, as these have been gathered together 
by the psychologist.’? The chapters on mental ratio and differences are 
particularly interesting as they form the most difficult aspect of the 
subject to many students as well as to the general reader. The book 
is divided into four chapters or parts: 1, Introductory; 2, Individual 
Differences; 3, Social Development; 4, Intellectual Development; it is 
the outcome of twenty-four articles originally published in The 
Teacher’s World. 

< * * * S 

Dr. J. F. Worsley-Boden, in an extensive volume entitled ‘‘ Mis- 
chiefs of the Marriage Law: An Essay in Reform,” t deals with what 
he calls ‘‘ the undue influence of the ecclesiastical Canon Law upon 
the English Law and Practice of Divorce,” and states that the sub- 
title, “ An Essay in Reform,” will ‘“ thus imply as a practical con- 
clusion the need for a drastic limitation of that influence.” ‘The author 
considers-that ‘‘ the abuses and injustices which are inseparable from 
the administration of the law to-day are traceable to its ecclesiastical 
origin,” that current reforms ‘‘ cannot be described as more than half- 
measures,” that the demand for a new reform of the law is the con- 
sidered judgment of responsible persons and the genuine desire of a 
great multitude. Finally, Dr. Worsley-Boden’s book submits ‘‘ for 
the consideration of lawyers and laymen, a scheme of reform of the 
law in Matrimonial Causes, so liberal that no divorce can ultimately 
be prevented, but so carefully guarded that a desire for divorce on 
trivial grounds would commonly be deflected by consideration of time 
and trouble.” But what if it is not deflected? Marriage is intended 
to be a lifelong institution. i 


t University of London Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
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A new account of the life of Sir Philip Sidney* is welcome, and the 
authoress (Mrs. E. M. Denkinger) perhaps throws, in the very roman- 
ticism of her style, some.new light on a life that began i in sadness and 
finished, at the age only of thirty-one, on October 17th, 1586, after the 
battle of Zutphen, in sadness, to the real grief of Queen Elizabeth. 
Sidney’s last words were significant of the whole nobility of the man: 
“ Love my memory, cherish my friends; their faith to me may assure 
you they are honest. But above all govern your will and affections by 
the will and word of your Creator.” As the authoress writes, ‘‘ in that 
practical grasping age, his chivalrous spirit had a great and romantic 
appeal.” Perhaps Shakespeare himself saw the London obsequies on 
February 16th, 1587. 


* * * 


Mr. Charles Williams, a contemporary poet of great merit, has done 
what other poets have done—perhaps Matthew Arnold is the great 
modern exemplar—in producing a volume of critical essays} beginning 
with ‘‘A Note on Great Poetry,” an essay on Wordsworth based on the 
Prelude and entitled “The Growth of a Poet’s Mind,” the sub-title 
of Wordsworth’s poem, a very long essay entitled ‘‘ The Cycle of 
Shakespeare,” and papers on Milton and Wordsworth. In the essay on 
‘The Crisis in Lesser Poets ” Mr. Williams writes astonishingly, 
“Arnold, I think, has not yet been sufficiently highly rated as a poet.” 
In fact, he is rated by many as one of the four or five outstanding poets 
of the nineteenth century : perhaps not so great or universal as Brown- 
ing or as spontaneous as Shelley, but perhaps in the same class with 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Browning. : 


* * * 


` Mr. Charles H. Harvey in ‘‘ Matthew Arnold: A Critic of the 
Victorian Period,’’t has very usefully used the material in the exten- 
sive literature existing concerning Matthew Arnold to construct a 
picture of his great and critical mind. ‘‘As we recede from the last 
century, and its historical features becomes clearer, we see that 
Matthew Arnold, inside the Victorian era, was the Victorian critic. 
It is this internal view of the Victorians which is now presented to 
the reader.” Mr. Harvey gives an outline of Matthew Arnold’s life 
and some effective account of his work as a poet, as an educationist, 
as a literary and social critic, with an account of his views upon politics 


and religion. 
* * * 


A third, revised edition has been published of Professor Edward 
` Jenks’ notable book entitled ‘‘ The Book of English Law ’’§ (as at the 
end of the year 1931). The book was originally published in 1928 as the 
outcome of a project conceived by Lord Justice (now Lord) Atkins and 
Sir William Beveridge, the Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Professor Jenks was invited to occupy the 
Chair of English Law in the University of London, and it was an 
understanding that he should undertake a course on ‘‘ The Elements 
of English Law ” for the benefit (primarily) of laymen “ interested 


* George Allen & Unwin. 16s. net. : 
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in the place of Law in modern communities and its influence on econo- 
mic and social polity.” Lord Justice Atkins and Sir William Beveridge 
drew up the syllabus and the author has followed it in his lectures and 


‘in this admirable book. It is a clear and lucid ‘treatise and tries to. do 


what Blackstone did for an earlier stage of English Law almost two 
centuries ago. The fact that in four years three editions have been 
called for shows the interest that intelligent laymen have in Law intelli- 
gently treated. À E l 

* 7 * * 

Six more of Sir Ernest Benn’s ‘‘ Ninepenny Novels ’’* have now 
appeared, and in their diversity of subject and treatment will appeal 
to many readers: ‘They are as follows: ‘‘ Love.on the Adriatic,’’ by 
H. de Vere Stacpoole; ‘‘ Gentlemen in Waiting,” by Sydney Horler ; 


-“ Other Sheep,” by Alice Perrin; “ The Stag at Bay,” by Rachel 


Ferguson; ‘‘ Last Vear’s Wife,” by Mrs. C. N. Williamson; and 
“ Everybody Pays,” by Stephen Graham. Mr. Horler’s exciting tale 
and ‘Miss Ferguson’s description of the gradual economic fall of an 
ancient family are particularly good. With the approach of the holi- 
days this séries of riovels will be appreciated by all who like varied and 
new fiction for leisure days. : 

* o * * 

In ‘* Shades of the Prison House,’’+ an educated ex-convict, under 
the pseudonym of Stuart Wood, has endeavoured to write an account 
of his life largely spent in prison for the commission of many offences. 
He attempts to give an impartial account of the prison system and the 
effect it has upon the mentality and future conduct of the prisoner. He 
claims that in these respects the convict is the only person who can 
judge. ‘‘ The person who has never experienced penal treatment is, 
ipso facto, quite incapable of forming a reasoned opinion in the matter 
and is consequently swayed by preconceived ideas and prejudices.” 
He argues, from his own experience, that ‘‘ the fundamental problem 
of reclamation is not primarily a matter of prison treatment at all— 


- though that is of tremendous importance—but what happens to the 


criminal on release. . . . So long as your criminal is ostracised by the 
so-called respectable elements of society . . . so long will the problem 
of recidivism remain insoluble.” This is a sincere book which may 
well be read by all interested in the reformation of prisoners. 

j * gE '%* 


In the Rede Lecture for 1932 Professor E. Allison Peers, Professor 
of Spanish in the University of Liverpool, dealt with the career of Juan 
de Yepes (1542-91), the well-known Spanish mystic and poet, under 
the title St. John of the Crosst (he was canonised in 1726) and this 
lecture has now been published. Professor Peers’ aim ‘‘is not to 
present St. John of the Cross purely and simply as an historical figure, 
but to interpret him in terms of the twéntieth century—to show him 
as he may well be regarded by the world to-day—by that section of 
the world, that is to say, to which men of his type are naturally sym- 
pathetic.’’ The lecttire is one of profound interest and reveals the sub- 
ject of the lecture as a great poet, a tireless ascetic and a mystical 
teacher of wide influence. _ i 

* Benn. od. net. 
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N the morrow of the Lausanne Conference the international 
() outlook seems brighter. Whether this be appearance or 

reality the sequel will show. It is still too early to say 
whether a lasting change for the better has been brought about, 
even if a beginning has been made, a step taken in what should 
be the right direction. The causes of the crisis that afflicts the world 
are too deep-seated to be removed at one stroke. They need patient 
and, above all, thorough treatment—and treatment not of symptoms 
alone. What are these causes? 

There are two ways of seeking to discern them. The one is to 
review and to analyse conditions and prospects, country by country, 
and to base a judgment upon the balance of evidence. But in many 
cases these conditions and prospects are so little known that they 
can justify, at best, tentative conclusions. Who can say what the 
true position may be in Germany, in Soviet Russia, in Italy, or 
even in the United States? The other way is deliberately to put 
aside the “ objective ” method and to set forth general impressions 
gained from observation of tendencies and events. To-day I think 
this ‘‘ subjective ” method preferable, not only because the other 
is hardly practicable, but because my views and convictions in the’ 
past have usually been the outcome of reflection upon impressions. 
Rarely, if ever, have I troubled about surface appearances. Under- 
lying realities, and some experience of their workings, have 
seemed to offer a safer standard of judgment. 


Not long ago a well-known Member of Parliament dug out of his old 
papers, or a diary, a note of something I had said to him in Vienna 
in the autumn of 1909. He wished to know whether he might 
publish it in a book of reminiscences which he was writing. It was 

„to the effect that I thought a great European war inevitable; that 
it would come not later than 1915, when the German fleet would 
be ‘ready ; that Austria-Hungary would prove to be every whit as 
aggressive and bellicose as Germany; and that, even if the war 
were: then avoided, the Hapsburg Monarchy could not long go 
on as it was going. It stood on a quaking morass; and’ the. 
VoL. CXI. . ‘To 
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Viennese aristocracy. might find themselves, before many years 
were out, begging their bread. They understood their plight as little 
as the French aristocracy had understood theirs before 1789. 

I.remember meeting this Member of Parliament though not 

exactly what-I had said to him. His note is probably accurate ; 
for, in the closing years of my stay in Vienna, and after my return 
to England in October 1913, I was oppressed by a sense ‘of coming 
catastrophe. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, I believe, had much the 
same feeling, and it influenced decisively his work as Viceroy of 
India from 1910 to 1916. He had been in close touch with men 
and things. ` 

Economists might prate of the impossibility of a great war. 
-They might argue that the intricacy of financial and business ties 

between nations precluded any resort to armed force on a large 
scale. They might prove that all would lose and none would gain 
by an internecine struggle, and that therefore it was out of. the 
question. I thought their reasonings beside the point, for they 
took no account of stubborn political facts; and of these facts two 
were decisive. The first fact was that the “wire” between 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, which Bismarck had laboured inces- 
santly to keep ‘intact, had been cut in March 1909 by Prince Bülow, 
the German Chancellor, and that this had been done because 
Germany felt she could not afford to leave Austria-Hungary in 
the lurch ‘during the European-crisis which had been brought on 
by the annexation of Bosnia~-Herzegovina in October 1908. The 
second fact was the settled determination of the Austro-Hungarian 
military and political camarilla to bring Serbia to heel’ by any 
means and at all costs. Since Germany had just shown that she 
would follow, willy-nilly, an Austro-Hungarian lead in this direc- 
tion, the. effective control of Austro-German policy had shifted 
from Berlin to Vienna. Thus another cardinal principle of 
Bismarckian diplomacy had been violated. A third principle, that 
of maintaining good relations between Berlin and London, had long 
` since gone by the board. The Europe of Bismarck was tottering to 
its fall. 

After the end of March 1909 the peace of Europe, was thus at the 
mercy of the leading soldiers and statesmen at Vienna and Buda- 
pest. With how little wisdom they had managed the affairs of the 
Dual Monarchy, before and during the Bosnian annexation crisis, 
there had been ample opportunity to observe. When, towards the 
end of that crisis, Prince Bülow inflicted upon Russia humiliation 
so grievous that she could never again bow to a German or an 
Austro-Hungarian threat, it was clear that any serious quarrel 
between Vienna and Belgrade would bring on a great war. The 
- Austro-Hungarian and the Serbian Governments were always omw 
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the verge of such a quarrel, They were the two rivals for the 
control of the Southern Slav world. After the Balkan wars of 
1912-13, the Serbians, and the Southern Slavs in general, were 
too confident of their power to withstand Austro-Hungarian designs 
to be amenable to diplomatic pressure. Austrian statesmen, for 
their part, could not hope to bring the Southern Slavs. into the 
Hapsburg orbit by peaceful means because of the fierce resistance 
which the Magyar oligarchy in Hungary would offer to any 
attempt to transform the Dual System into a federation of semi- 
autonomous peoples. Thus war between Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia was certain. The only question was when and how it 
would come. Nor was it likely that an Austro-Serbian war could 
be localised. Russian resentment of the German quasi-ultimatum 
of March 1909 was too fierce. 

This was why I wrote from Vienna in November 1912 to warn an 
influential quarter in London that if, as had been suggested, the 
Austro-Hungarian navy should bombard the Serbian forces at 
Durazzo after their crossing of the Albanian mountains, Great 
Britain ought to be ready to land an army in Belgium within ten 
days. Russia, I explained, would not tolerate an Austro-Hungarian 
attack on Serbia. Germany would then summon Russia not to 
intervene, and Russia would refuse. Relying on the slowness of 
Russian mobilisation, the German Army, in execution of a settled 
strategic plan, would bolt through Belgium into France: and, if 
England still cared for Belgian neutrality or for the safety of 
the Narrow Seas, she would have to act swiftly. People in London 
admitted that there might be something in this logic though, they 
looked upon it as too fine-drawn and little short of fantastic. They 
forgot that there are two sorts of logic—the logic of a syllogism 
of which the terms may not have been precisely stated, and the 
logic of circumstances which ungovernable forces determine. _ The 
second sort of logic cannot be gainsaid. But, as a rule, it is not 
seen to have been irrefutable before it has worked itself out to 
disastrous conclusions. : 

Had there been an accepted international jurisdiction in the pre- 
war world, with power to enforce its decisions, the Austro-Serbian 
antagonism might have been peacefully resolved. ‘The potential 
difference between the pre-war and the post-war order lies precisely 
in the beginnings of such a jurisdiction ; and the lack of confidence 
which prevails to-day—and is a contributory if not the root cause 
of the world-wide economic crisis—springs from doubt whether 
either the League of Nations or the signatories of the Kellogg Pact 
for the Renunciation of War have the will to take and to enforce 
collective decisions. Statesmen hardly seem to realise that their 
hesitation and cautious half-heartedness have steadily weakened the 
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only safeguards that stand between their countries and a return to 
pre-war instability. They fail also to understand how the minds of 
their peoples would be affected by the breakdown or abandonment 
of these safeguards. My own conviction is that, to-day, our 
embryonic international jurisdiction is far feebler than it was even 
a year ago; and that, unless it be swiftly strengthened, we shall 
Gnd ourselves as near toranother inevitable catastrophe as we were 
in the autumn of 1909.. ` 

How it will come may be a matter of opinion. Many assert that 
the antagonism between Germany and Poland will be its cause, 
that the Germans will never be reconciled to the Polish Corridor 


-. or to the position.of Danzig and that, at bottom, German nationalist 


feeling resents the rebirth of Poland as incompatible with German 
interests, and as a standing slur upon the memory of Frederick the 
Great. It may. be so. The Polish question, which poisoned. the 
life of Europe for 150 years and ended ‘by helping to bring Hohen- 
zollern, Hapsburg and Romanoff to grief, may once more set the 7 
nations by the éars. Yet I am inclined to doubt it. In my view 
neither Germano-Polish relations nor any present European an- 
tagonism need be the cause of another war. This does not mean 
that, should sufficient cause for war arise elsewhere, the struggle 
would not spread to Europe. At the moment I see only one quarter 
in which things appear to be moving steadily, ‘almost inexorably, 
towards war. This quarter is the Pacific Ocean where the conflict 
of policy, aspiration and interest between the United States and 
Japan, to say nothing of China and Russia, may have to be fought 
out unless Great Britain and France speedily make up their minds 
that it shall not be. 

This prospect of conflict fills me with the same kindof mis- 
giving as I felt, from the autumn of 1909 onwards, about the way 
things were going in Europe. Since 1920, when the people and the 
Senate of the United States made the egregious and perhaps fatal 
blunder of turning their backs upon the League of Nations, the 
problem of China, and the American and the Japanese relationships 
to it, have hung like a dark note of interrogation over the peace 
of the Pacific. The tardy discovery by British statesmen in the 
course of 1921 that events in the Pacific were moving towards war 
between the United States and Japan and that, should war come, 
Canada and possibly some other British Dominions would 
sympathise or even side with the United States. whether or not 
Great Britain were formally the ally of Japan, led to the abandon- 
ment of. the Anglo-Japanese alliance at Washington in December of 
that year. For the alliance an innocuous substitute was found in ' 
the Four-Power Agreement between the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Japan. This Agreement was supplemented by 
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the Nine-Power Treaty (or self-denying ordinance) in regard to 
China, and by the Washington Naval Treaty in February 1922. 
But, as Mr. Stimson pointed out in his letter to Senator Borah on 
February 24th last, these Treaties stand or fall together. The 
plain sense of his letter—which must be taken as a fundamental 
American State document—is that, if the Nine-Power Treaty (and 
the Kellogg Pact) be violated with impunity, the United States will 
hold itself free to ignore the Washington and the London Treaties 
for the limitation of naval armaments. ° . 

Since last December Japan has undeniably broken, hitherto with 
impunity, not only the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, 
but also the League Covenant. If this state of things continues we 
shall be within sight of a large increase in the American navy. 
Then Great Britain will have to decide whether she shall likewise 
increase her navy, in the name of “ parity,’? or whether Western 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand shall tacitly be advised to look 
to the United States for protection in a conflict that will then be 
a mere matter of time. Is it not surprising that neither our leading 
journals nor the responsible public men of this country have warned 
our people of the immense dangers to them and to the whole 
British Commonwealth which war between the United States and 
Japan would entail? Press and politicians alike have been eloquent 
upon disarmament, upon the expediency of getting rid of repara- 
tions and of wiping out war debts. The Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva has been allowed to drag its slow length along amid 
technical futilities and under the shadow of the Far Eastern 
“ resort to arms and violence ’’—to cite a phrase from the preamble 
to the Lausanne Agreement. For what it may be worth, the 
Lausanne settlement is all to the good ; but by itself it will hardly 
avail to restore the political confidence that is sorely needed if the 
world is to turn its face away from strife and towards co-operation. 
Even- at Ottawa the danger in the Pacific will loom threateningly 
ahead, and the British delegates may discover that neither Canada, 
Australia nor New Zealand is blind to it. Why our National 
Government has hitherto seemed to ignore it is a mystery. 

Of this mystery there is one explanation. It is that British 
statesmen shun the thought of collective responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace. The Locarno Agreements of October 1925 
may be adduced as an exception, though they form an exception 
which does more than prove the general rule.. The Locarno Agree- 
ments were a rebound from the refusal of the Conservative Govern- 
ment in March 1925 to incur any such degree of collective responsi- 
bility for peace as had been foreshadowed in the Geneva Protocol 
of September 1924. The rebound was limited and local though not 
on that account less formidable in its implications than a wider 
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arrangement would have been. Wide or limited, any treaty of 
guarantee must be dangerous—as the pre-war guarantee of Belgian 
neutrality proved—unless it be supported by an unswerving and 
constructive policy of peace. And this is precisely where all 
British Governments have failed, never more lamentably than in 
dealing with the Japanese offensive in Manchuria last September. 

The interests. and responsibilities of the British Commonwealth 
-are world-wide. As a natural consequence it would seem that the 
principles of. British policy should likewise’be world-wide. If, as 
is often said, our greatest Imperial interest is peace, the postulates 
of peace ought surely to be inculcated upon the British peoples 
more insistently than upon any others. This has not been and is 
not being done. Innumerable meetings have, indeed, been held and 
speeches made against war, in support of disarmament and of the 
League of Nations; but there has been no concerted or sustained 
endeavour to convince the nation that, if it would have peace, it 
must pay ihe price. This price is international security based upon 
collective responsibility for the effective outlawry of war and of 
war-makers. There can be no real measure of disarmament as long 
as war, declared or undeclared, is treated in practice as a tolerable, 
if not a lawful, undertaking. 

Year in, year out, British Governments have declared that, 
while we cannot add to our commitments, we stand by our obliga- 
tions under the League Covenant. Yet in official circles it has long 
been regarded as axiomatic that we shall not stand by our ostensible 
obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant. How many partisans 
of the League of Nations in this country are aware that the resolu- 
tions passed by the League Assembly in 1921, mainly at the 
instance of the late Lord Balfour, went far to deprive Article 16 
of its binding force? Have our people ever been plainly told by 
anybody in authority that, in view of the defection of the United 
States, Great Britain is determined not to court an Anglo-American 
conflict over “ the freedom of the seas’’ by applying Article 16? 
For this determination there are good reasons. There are no good 
reasons for leaving it in obscurity as a sort of mental reservation. 

Nor has any British Government, as a Government, ever set 
itself to provide an effective substitute for Article 16. The initia- 
tive for the Briand-Kellogg Pact came partly from France and 
chiefly from the United States. It was not welcomed at the British 
Foreign Office although it clearly implied that the United States 
would be unlikely, henceforth, to invoke “‘ the freedom of the 
seas ” in favour of any violator of the Pact. Even when it had been 
signed and ratified, no British statesman sought to capitalise it 
_by proposing that its signatories-should define the lawful functions 

`of armaments in a world which, by renouncing war as an instru- 
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ment of national policy, had outlawed the aggressive use of armed 
force. Had this been done, a basis for disarmament would have 
been found ; for the truth would then have appeared that, under the 
Kellogg Pact, the only lawful function of armaments is a function, 
of police, individual or collective. Unless the Kellogg Pact 
means that war—and war-makers—have been outlawed, it means 
nothing. Either it must entail the concerting of measures to 
render outlawry effective, that is to say the acceptance of 
collective responsibility for the ostracism of law-breakers, or it is 
worse than useless. F 

The sad truth is that British Governments have been lukewarm 
in defending what they declare to be a supreme British imperial 
interest, and have tarried in defending it even when a lead has been 
given by others. Last September, when Japan began her offensive 
in Manchuria and China appealed to the League Council, the 
United States awoke to the fact that one of its vital interests— 
peace in the Far East—was being dealt with by an institution which 
it had been wont to look upon as a forum for European disputes. 
Thereupon, Mr. Stimson assured the League Council of American 
support in any action it might take or in any pressure it might 
apply to stop the fighting in Manchuria. Instead of seizing this 
assurance with both hands, as an earnest of American co-operation 
with the League, Great Britain and France let the opportunity slip 
and offered the world a deplorable spectacle of short-sighted 
timidity. Firm action at that moment, even had it been limited 
to a withdrawal of Ambassadors from Tokyo and to an announce- 
ment that an embargo would be placed on imports from Japan, 
would not only have stopped the fighting; it would have 
strengthened and encouraged the liberal elements in Japanese public 
life and would have enabled them to hold the military party in 
check. Incidentally, it might have saved the valuable lives of two 
or three Japanese statesmen. 

Worse was to come. On January 7th Mr. Stimson sent a Note 
to Japan and China warning them that the United States would 
“ not recognise any situation, treaty, or agreement °’ which their 
Governments might make in violation of the Nine-Power Treaty 
of February 1922, and of the Kellogg Pact of August 1928. He 
let it be known that the United States would be glad if this 
warning were supported by Great Britain and other parties to the 
Nine-Power Treaty. Sir John Simon ignored the hint. As a 
Christian gentleman he turned the other cheek to the Japanese 
Government which had already left upon one side of his face, and 
upon the faces of the other members of the League Council, traces 
of resounding smacks. He had his reward; but not even the smart 
of it could induce him and his colleagues to accept Mr. Stimson’s 
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further suggestion, early in February, that the doctrine of non- 
recognition should be laid down in a joint Anglo-American declara- 
tion. So the declaration was made, single-handed, in Secretary 
Stimson’s letter of February 24th to Senator Borah, and was 
accompanied by the warning that the Kellogg Pact, the Nine-Power 
Treaty and the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of Naval 
Armaments are so closely inter-related that, if one of them be 
successfully ignored, all must fall to the ground. 

Meanwhile the Disarmament Conference met at Geneva. Its 
opening was delayed in order that the British Secretary of State for 
the Dominions might enunciate five propositions in regard to the 
. “war in all but name ” which was being waged in the Far East. 
Japan ignored these propositions and demonstrated, to the satisfac- 
tion of her people, that British bluff could be ‘‘ called ’’ with 
impunity, even when it invoked the Kellogg Pact and the League of 
Nations. I have high authority for stating that the course which 
events were then allowed to take in the Far East has convinced 
the Japanese nation that the League Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact are dead letters, and that the foundations of the post-war 
world have crumbled. 

True it is that, against the wish of Great Britain and of the 
Secretary-General of the League, China insisted on summoning a 
Special League Assembly at Geneva early in March, and that, 
under the influence of a revolt among the small Powers (including 
the British Dominion of South Africa) a long resolution was voted 
in the spirit of the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the 
Stimson doctrine of non-recognition. It is also true that a League 
Commission—which might have been sent to the spot before the 
end of September and have reported in October 1931—wended its 
leisurely way to the Far East last spring, and that its Report 
may now be expected—some time next November! But none of 
these things prevented Japan from setting up a puppet Manchurian 
State of her own, called ‘“ Manchukuo,” which the Japanese 
Government may ‘‘ recognise’’ at any moment. 

Japan has now informed the Lytton Commission that she intends 
to sever Manchuria from China and to uphold Manchurian “ inde- 
pendence.” Short of this she will accept no recommendations it 
may make, or any League decisions. The temper of her Govern- 
-ment and people is abundantly revealed in the instructions 
given on July 3rd to the Japanese delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference that President Hoover’s disarmament proposals are not 
to be regarded as a practical basis of discussion, since their 
principle is unsound and it is therefore useless to discuss ‘them in 
detail. ‘This rebuff to the United States is the more significant 
because the main principle of the Hoover proposals runs: ‘‘ The 
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Kellogg-Briand Pact, to which we are all signatories,. can ónly 
mean that the nations of the world are agreed that they will use 
their arms solely for defence.” In rejecting this principle and in 
claiming, as the Japanese Admiralty claims, that the object of the 
Hoover proposals is to give the United States a stronger navy, 
proportionately to that of Japan, than the Washington and London 
Treaties contemplated, the Japanese Government is, in effect, 
accusing the United States of bad faith and is opening the door to 
a fresh period of naval rivalry. 

The prospects of the Disarmament Conference, never bright, 


are thus darker than they were before. Nor have the latest British . 
proposals improved the outlook. They make not the slightest . 


allusion: to the Kellogg Pact or even to “‘ the enforcement of inter- 


national obligations by common action’ which Article 8 of the . 


League Covenant prescribes as a condition of the reduction of 
armaments ‘‘ to the lowest level compatible with national safety.” 
Unless some provision is made for collective security before the 
Conference ends, the waiting world seems likely to be offered a few 
restrictive regulations for the conduct of war, not a binding agree- 
ment to put war itself outside the law. 

This is why I see to-day that war may be coming as clearly 
as I saw it twenty-three years ago. Before it comes there may 
be a period not of disarmament but of re-armament; for when the 
peoples of the world understand that the League Covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact are indeed scraps of paper, they, and the British 
peoples foremost among them, will conclude that present arma- 
ments are below safety level. Then the leading organs of our press 
may no longer encourage Japan and praise her military efficiency, 
as they encouraged- her and praised it last autumn and winter 
instead of warning the Japanese Government that its policy in 
Manchuria and at Shanghai would lead straight to economic and 


political ostracism with attendant bankruptcy. I verily believe ` 


that the only means of averting war in the Pacific, with its in- 
calculable repercussions throughout Asia and Europe, would be for 
Great Britain, France and the United States to join, even now, in 
making it clear to Japan that war, declared or undeclared, is no 
longer admissible as a means of promoting national interests and 
that, unless she returns to observance of the League Covenant and 
of the Kellogg Pact, she will be ostracised accordingly. 


In this, perhaps one-sided, view of the world situation I have 


refrained from dwelling upon the economic and financial crisis~ , 
which economists and business men think its most urgent aspect. .' 
To me the loss of confidence, which is the deepest cause,of the - 


5 
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economic crisis, seems mainly a by-product of political circum- 
stance. Nowhere has this truth been more cogently stated than 
it was recently at the end of Sir Arthur Salter’s remarkable book 
Recovery. He said: f 


The last, and greatest problem of the world, at once urgent 
_and permanent, is that of establishing the basis of peace and of 
confidence in good international relations, without which all 
efforts to revive world finance or trade must always be doomed 
to failure. And in the immediate future this means ensuring the 
success of the Disarmament Conference, improving relations 
between France and Germany, and strengthening the peace 
structure by making it clear that the Covenant of the League 
and the Pact of Paris: will be operative and will be adequately 
supported. ‘‘ Leave the Wilson Pact intact; make the Kellogg 
Pact effective ’’; make it clear by declaration and by act—in 
China, for example, where the whole collective system of assur- 
ance against war is now being: tested—and the world will at 
last have the foundation on which it can rebuild its civilisation 
—and rebuild it securely. 


To this wise counsel—hitherto unheeded—there is little to add. 
` Day by day events bear witness to the folly of ignoring it. Not 
‘only in Russia and in Italy, but in Yugoslavia, Germany and 
(with some limitations) in Poland, anti-liberal systems of govern- 
“ment are undermining what were meant to be the democratic 
foundations of a “new order” in the world. Incompatible 
nationalisms grow apace. Fear, and restrictions born of fear, rule 
peoples who should be safe and free for co-operation. Maldistribu- 
tion of abundance mocks distress and penury. Bitter and savage 
disillusionment may mark the final collapse of what were noble 
aspirations. Is there no Government, no nation, no man to lead 
the peoples whither they would fain go, did they know the way— 
towards well-being in a world which collective responsibility for 
. peace shall have put beyond the thought of war? 

WICKHAM STEED. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT-—SO FAR. 
W ane the sittings of the House are resumed in October 


approximately a year of the present Government’s tenure 
of office will have elapsed, and this is therefore an appro- 
priate time to report progress and ask leave to sit again. No 
Liberal can be completely satisfied with the progress and some 
would like to refuse the leave, but I think that these have given 
insufficient consideration to possible alternatives. The downfall of 
the present administration could only be followed at the moment 
either by a rule of unmitigated Conservatism, or (most improb- 
ably) by the restoration of that section of the last Labour Cabinet 
which refused to face the crisis of August 1931. The first alterna- 
tive would give to the party a greater measure of freedom and an 
easier course to follow, but it would deprive the nation -of all 
effective Liberal influence during some of the most critical years in 
history. The second could only be welcomed on the assumption 
that the financial crisis which preceded the General Election was a 
dream or a deception, a conclusion which no responsible opinion 
at home or abroad would endorse. ‘These lines are therefore 
written in the belief that the National Government was an inevitable 
experiment, and that it should be supported in spite of disappoint- 
ment until it has clearly ceased to be national or until its task has 
been either completed or abandoned. 
I have spoken of disappointment and there is evidence of such 
a feeling to be found in the figures of by-elections. But some part 
of that may be fairly discounted. A certain amount of disillusion- 
ment follows every political change, and the greater the triumph 
at the polls the more natural is the reaction. The electorate indulges 
in extravagant expectations, and tends to believe that a change 
of master and mariners will bring, not only better navigation (as 
promised), but also fine weather. Unfortunately no one has been 
able to devise a tariff to keep out deep depressions from Iceland 
or elsewhere, and though the danger of immediate shipwreck has been 
averted the passage is bound to be a rough one for a considerable 
time. And in times like these the opportunities for propaganda 
against the Government are numerous. The unemployed, especially 
those subject to the means test, the sufferers from the various cuts, 
tax-payers of all kinds thirsting (in some cases literally) for 
relief, are all ready centres for discontent. And, where the 
Government has been formed by coalition, partisanship handicaps 
its natural defenders, who tend to be reluctant to believe that any - 
completely satisfying result can come from association with tradi- 
tional opponents. 
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Taking all these things into consideration the Prime Minister 
has substantial reason for satisfaction with the record of his 
administration and with its reception in the country. The para- 
mount task was to secure a balanced Budget and restore confidence 
both at home and abroad in the financial stability of the nation. 
The balance has been a narrow one and has permitted neither 
concessions on cuts nor relief of taxation, but it has been achieved ; 
and the restoration of confidence can be seen in the renewed inward 
flow of foreign money and in the success, which, as I write, seems 
assured, of the Conversion Loan. When we contrast the conditions 
which prevailed last August these results may be regarded with 
legitimate satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, -great problems with regard to national revenue 
and expenditure remain unsolved. It was probably for the moment 
an actual convenience to the Government that the Chancellor’s 
calculations showed no balance sufficient to permit any kind of 
distribution. A difficult choice was thereby avoided between fritter- 
ing away the available sum over a wide area, or challenging 
invidious comparisons by selecting particular recipients for relief 
of burden or restoration of benefit. But the course of future policy 
remains to be determined, and there are as many dangers in in- 
discriminate economy as in lavish expenditure. The burden of 
taxation is generally recognised in Ministerial circles, but those 
who sit for industrial constituencies are also painfully conscious 
of the pitiful narrowness of the margin upon which the inhabitants 
of those depressed areas are living. Calls for more and more reduc- 
tions in social services sound too much like the easy calculations of 
comfortable people. As the Lord Privy Seal said in the House of 
Lords : “If a reduction of taxation on the rich were to be secured 
by a reduction of the contributions to the social services it would 
certainly reduce the standard of living of a considerable part of 
the population. ‘These were matters which had to be taken into 
consideration before rushing blindly into the more reckless cutting- 
down of an estimate.” And from the industrial point of view there 
is as much need for the purchasing power of customers as for the 
savings of investors, and, while we are waiting for the currency 
experts to arrive at a policy which will give us more of both, we 
must endeavour to secure some kind of balance of existing 
resources. There are doubtless administrative economies that may 
still be effected, but no great result can be attained by, for instance, 
the abolition of a few minor Ministries and the transfer of their 
permanent staffs (whose work would still be needed) to another 
part of Whitehall. And, judging the situation on broad lines, prob- 
ably the two most substantial economies available are to be found 
_ in the success of the Conversion Loan and in,a resolute effort to 
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achieve mutual disarmament, either upon the Hoover plan or upon 
some variation of it. 

That brings me to the Government’s progress in its second great 
task, that of bringing, in consultation with foreign and Dominion 
statesmen, some measure of order and co-operation out of the ` 
prevailing chaos and suspicion. Geneva reached a new stage with 
President Hoover’s proposals. A plain acceptance on our part, 
following the Italian example, would have given the greatest 
encouragement to friends of peace throughout the world. It was 
natural that our representatives should have drawn attention to 
comparative disarmament already achieved and to the special needs 
of the vast territories for which we are responsible, and that they 
should have suggested certain modifications in consequence. But it is 
disquieting that this nation should appear as the champion of the 
retention of tanks and bombing aeroplanes even in a modified form, 
and it is to be hoped that the last word has not been spoken 
on our side. 

At Lausanne a genuine though not as yet final step has been 
made in disposing of the long nightmare of reparations. Ratifica- 
tion still remains and this depends upon the progress that can be 
made with the associated problem of inter-allied indebtedness. But 
Europe has shown the way and has made the next move easier for 
the United States. 

‘There remains Ottawa of which I can only write in prospect. In 
the view of some Conservatives the main performance is staged 
there, and Lausanne was only a trivial curtain-raiser. To most 
Liberals, on the other hand, the Imperial Conference appears to 
foreshadow as many dangers as opportunities. But it is comforting 
to find in some recent utterances of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Thomas 
realisation of the fact that it would be disastrous to come back 
from Ottawa with our hands so tied by agreements with the 
Dominions that we were incapacitated from making effective agree- 
ments with anyone else. 

This indeed is one of the paradoxes of the new fiscal experiment 
that, while Free Traders find some reassurance in the warnings of 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Robert Horne as to the limitations of protec- 
tionist policy, veterans of the Tariff Crusade are almost em- 
barrassed by the zeal with which Mr. Runciman’ and Mr. Hore- 
Belisha hurry them along. The present writer does not profess to 
approach this question with an entirely open mind; One cannot 
také part in a great controversy for many years without acquiring 
a point of view. That does not mean immovable prejudice, but only 
that natural laws seem to lead to a certain conclusion, and one 
cannot expect to believe in miracles before they have happened. 
And that a policy of raising barriers against trade should lead to 
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its general expansion would be no mean miracle. There is at 
present no evidence that the miracle has happened.” Equally there 
is no final evidence against it. The time has been too short. The - 
electorate will judge by the results upon trade and employment 
between this time and the next general election, and even then 
will quite possibly decide upon insufficient grounds, for economic 
causes are many and their results are often delayed. But.the mass 
of voters, whether they travel first class or third, generally take 
post hoc as the equivalent of propter hoc, and the most convincing 
argument for them is a comparison of photographs ‘‘ before and 
after taking your pills.” The judgment may be wrong either way, 
but we must await it. 

Meanwhile it may be observed that the immediate difficulty in the 
way of the Government proposals is the diversity of inconsistent 
objects at which they are aimed. Foreign goods are to be kept out 
for the protection of British industries and, at the same time, 
revenue is to be raised by taxing them as they come in. Industries 
_ are to be given security for a long period in order that they may 
reconstruct and extend their operations, but the duties that give 
that security are liable to be- revised at any moment for the 
purpose of bargaining against foreign tariffs. We are to keep a 
free hand for these bargaining purposes, but we must make fixed 
treaties with the Dominions to promote Empire trade. We must 
tax all manufactured imports that compete with our own produc- 
tions, but our manufacturers must have free access to their raw 
materials ; although it is a commonplace that the completed product 
of one industry is the raw material of another. To resolve all these 
antinomies would be beyond the powers even of a German meta- 
physician. 

Meanwhile our fiscal revolution has brought with it two prece- 
dents which, although much criticised, may well endure. The first 
is the devolution of the details of the import duties to the May 
Committee. The normal procedure would have enabled Free 
Traders to conduct a prolonged rearguard action, but the result 
would have been foregone and nothing would have been gained by 
enabling it to be said that the new policy had been hampered and 
crippled by obstruction. And, frankly, the House of Commons, 
having decided the points of principle, is a most unsuitable body 
for working out the details of application. At least we have been 
spared the constant lobbying and indirect pressure upon individual 
members which Free Traders have always feared, and particular 
interests have been left to present their case to a tribunal which 
has nothing to lose by its decision. 

Secondly, the famous “ agreement to differ ’*- in the Cabinet will 
probably find a place in our constitutional tradition. It has been 
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a curse of the party system that those who agree in the main with 
the Government must, if they differ on one substantial point, 
either suppress that difference or depart into outer darkness. Com- 
pare this Government-with the last Labour Administration. Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Sir Archibald Sinclair differ from the rest of 
the Cabinet on one great point of policy. That difference is openly 
declared and allowed for. In the Labour Government there was no 
agreement to differ. But now that we come to the retrospect it 
appears from the speeches of the Official Opposition that practically | 
the whole of his Cabinet disagreed with Mr. MacDonald part of the 
time and with Mr. Snowden (as he then was) all the time. Judged 
by that comparison an open denial of full Cabinet responsibility at 
the time may be regarded as preferable to a belated repudiation 
after the event. The new situation being contrary to the habits of 
the House naturally creates difficulties. There are occasional 
“ breezes ’? on the front bench and there is a group of disgruntled 
. Conservatives that loses no opportunity of making trouble for the 
dissentient Ministers. The curious feature of this group is that 
their own loyalty to the National Government is carried as lightly 
as a glove, to be put on and off at will, and most of them had voted 
against their own leaders twice before there was any difference in 
the Cabinet, and have done so readily since. It is largely in the 
same quarter that there may be observed another disquieting fea- 
ture in the National ranks—a steady and rancorous hostility to the 
League of Nations and all its activities which manifests itself by 
groans of disgust or riotous merriment whenever the League is 
mentioned. At a time when the fate of the world depends so 
obviously upon international co-operation these members are as 
great a danger as the Communists they so greatly dread. Fortu- 
nately they carry little weight and there is a very different spirit in 
the younger Conservatives, especially in some of those elected for 
the first time who bring to politics a fresh and progressive mind 
and are impatient of party prejudice. 

I find that I am passing from the policy to the personalities of 
the past session, and before finally leaving the former I should 
like to say that if no detailed survey of the situation as regards 
India and Ireland is given here it is because these subjects are in a 
measure detached and should be dealt with by writers with special 
` knowledge. But to those who have listened to the debates there 
would seem to have been no essential change of policy in either 
respect; only a point had been reached when a stand had to be 
made for law and order in the one case and for the sanctity of 
treaty obligations in the other. 

From the point of view of dramatic interest and the play and 
conflict of personality the present House is regarded by most 
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experienced Parliamentarians as being distinctly below standard. 
“ A dead House,” they say, or “ the dullest I have ever seen.” 
Part of this is doubtless an unconscious glorification of the past, 
just as your veteran cricketer will never admit that Larwood can 
possibly be as fast a bowler as Richardson or Kortright. But 
there is more’ in it than that. Undoubtedly the fact that on any 
Government business there can be no such thing as a close division, 
that the front benches are so unequally balanced in weight and 
reputation, and that behind them, while the Labour rank and file 
is hopelessly overworked, the followers of the Government feel 
that they are expected to be seen and not heard—all this has 
undoubtedly a deadening effect. Sunday Cinemas (first edition) and 
Waterloo .Bridge aroused far more excitement than ordinary 
Government business, because on these subjects every member could 
freely follow his own light and no one knew what the result would 
be. Further, there has been, I think, a feeling that the great 
issues were being settled away from Westminster, at Geneva, 
Lausanne, or Ottawa, and that often the tape-machine has had 
more momentous announcements to make than the tellers. These 
are the reasons for such dullness as may have been observed in 
our debates, and it would be unjust to put the blame, as some 
have done, upon the Official Opposition. 

With a party of little more than fifty it is difficult to keep 
benches adequately filled, let alone to provide adequate speakers 
for all and sundry occasions; and it must further be remembered 
that the election deprived the Labour Party of every Minister of 
Cabinet rank-save one. Considering these limits high marks must 
be given to the Opposition for hard work and attention to duty. 
Mr. Lansbury himself has succeeded late in life to a position which 
he can never have expected or desired. He has shown under that 
test the high qualities of responsibility and generosity of - mind. 
This last was conspicuously displayed when, in welcoming the 
Conversion scheme, he congratulated not only Mr. Chamberlain, 
but also Lord Snowden. We are expected to forgive our enemies, but 
it may be an even harder task to forgive our friends, and most 
politicians are quite unequal to it. Sir Stafford Cripps and Major 
Attlee have laboured with unflinching zeal and pertinacity over the 
details of legislation, while on the broader issues Mr. Maxton and 
Mr. Buchanan have achieved a success only marred by a rather 
obvious desire to score at the expense of their official rivals. 

The weakest part of the campaign of both the Labour Oppositions 
has been their resistance to the new tariffs. Clearly: their heart was 
not in it, and they would just as gladly have proclaimed the in- 
effectiveness of Free Trade under the capitalist system. Major 
I.loyd, George has filled the gap, and, in a style quite different 
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from his father’s, has developed into a first-class front-bench 
speaker. 

On the Government side the division of labour between the Prime 
Minister and the Lord President has worked well. Mr. MacDonald 
has been spared attendance upon a House which has always been 
something of an ordeal to him, and devoted himself to those outside 
activities which have been his strongest point and the scene of his 
greatest triumphs. Mr. Baldwin, on his side, has been left to deal 
with an assembly which he understands well and can control without 
effort. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has been a coldly capable Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and is most valuable whenever a clear 
explanation is desired, though he has not at his disposal the vivid 
imagination of a Churchill or the grim determination of a Snowden 
to recommend a necessarily unpalatable Budget to the House. To 
see Sir John Simon at the Foreign Office and Mr. Walter Runci- _ 
man at the Board of Trade has long been a Liberal dream. Now 
they are there in the full exercise of their remarkable gifts. Mr. 
Runciman generally appears to tell us that “ new occasions teach 
new duties,” and Sir John is a monument of discretion, but it is 
to be hoped that in the privacy of the Cabinet they are exercising 
that Liberal influence which their old friends would expect from 
them. Two departmental Bills dealing with Town Planning and 
Child Welfare, and three Emergency Measures in relation to 
Health Insurance, Sunday Entertainments and the Mining 
Industry have given great opportunities to some of the minor 
Ministers, and Major Stanley, Mr. Isaac Foot and Mr. Ernest 
Brown have all, in their different styles, greatly distinguished 
themselves. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George remain somewhat enigmatic 
figures. Mr. Churchill has not yet quite attained that mastery 
over the present House which he enjoyed in previous Parliaments. 
Nature never intended him for an elder statesman like Sir Austen 
Chamberlain or for a leader of “ die-hards ” like Colonel Gretton. 
And these seem to be the only positions left open to him. Mr. 
Lloyd George surveyed the arena in silence for a considerable time, 
then sprang through the ropes, dealt resounding blows at all the 
competitors, seconds, umpires, and Press representatives within 
reach, and now, surveying the bodies prostrated by his youthful 
vigour, he complains that he is a lonely old man and that nobody 
loves him. As a matter of fact everybody enjoyed the performance 
immensely, though no one yet knows what it is leading up to. 

The position of Sir Herbert Samuel and those who follow him 
has been one of great difficulty. Wé have suffered a grievous loss 
by the death of Sir Donald Maclean, whose clear courage and robust 
Liberalism were a tower of strength. Sir Herbert, with the help 
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of Sir Archibald Sinclair, has to give a lead to all those who desire 
to support the National Government in the tasks for which it was 
elected while resisting the fiscal changes which appear to go beyond 
its mandate. He has to defend Free Trade in the Cabinet and in 
the House, and to uphold the Government in the face of party 
discontent in the country. He has to preserve a Liberalism that 
shall be true to its traditions and consistent also with the decisions 
_.taken during the crisis of last year. Upon his performance of 
these tasks the future of the party may well depend. He has 
fulfilled them in such a way as to earn the gratitude of his followers 
and the admiration of an increasing number of his opponents, and 
we owe it to him that there is still a party in being to make the 
Liberalism of the nation an effective force in this Parliament and 
beyond. . 
F. KINGSLEY GRIFFITH. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


T the end of June, when the Democrats of the United States 
A nominated Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 
as their candidate for the Presidency, the Press displayed 
a marked inclination to prophesy that Mr. Hoover’s defeat was: 
something more than probable. There can be no doubt concerning 
the probability. The omens are more favourable to the Democratic 
side than they have been at any time for twenty years. In 1912 
the notable victory of Woodrow Wilson was made possible by 
the revolt of Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressives in the 
Republican party. Since the collapse of the Wilson Administra- 
tion at the end of the war the Democrats have endured the miseries 
-of continual defeat. Not once in the three intervening presiden- 
tial elections have they come within sight of even a bare fighting 
chance. But the conditions of 1932 are extraordinarily changed. 
The Republicans have renominated Mr. Hoover in obedience to 
a virtually unvarying custom which gives the President, apart 
altogether from the question of success or failure, his opportunity 
of a second term. The Democrats have selected a candidate.who is 
likely to poll a larger vote than any other public man upon whom 
their choice could have fallen. Governor Roosevelt will make a hard 
fight, and on behalf of a party which has completely shed its“ 
defeatism. But-there is no doubt that the campaign will be full of 
confusion, and should Mr. Hoover be overthrown in November, the 
reasons will be far more complicated than the correspondents implied 
in their dispatches from Chicago during the party conventions and 
from Washington immediately afterwards. 

At the time of his election four years ago Mr. Herbert Hoover 
seemed to be an example of quite exceptional good fortune. He 
was one of the very few men of the war period who had achieved 
high renown without stirring up any bitterness of political or 
other feeling. As Secretary of Commerce in the Cabinet of two 
Presidents he was known to have done valuable administrative 
service of a new kind. His public life had been free from contact 
with the meanness and poison of the party machines and bosses. 
His work had been world-wide in extent. He was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States to have made a reputation outside the 
United States, albeit, curiously, the only one of whom it could be 
said that in knowledge of American life he was plainly deficient. But, 
fortunate as he seemed to be at the time of his inauguration, 
Mr. Hoover was in fact the victim of a tragic complex of circum- 
stances. Instead of the “ four more years of prosperity ° which. 
his election was to have ensured, it preluded the longest and 
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deepest economic depression known to the modern world, and as 
a consequence Mr. Hoover is appealing to the electorate for an 
endorsement of his Administration amid conditions more desolating 
than any known in America during the seventy years since the 
Civil War. . : 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say’ that everything that 
has happened since the autumn of 1928 has increased the Presi- 
dent’s difficulties. He had staked all on the continuance of 
prosperity and, indeed, had built his appeal to the American people 
upon a materialistic foundation which could not be made to square 
with his famous humanitarian service in Europe. He is a 
thoroughgoing, champion of the American economic system, and 
it was observed that when the President spoke out with hard 
emphasis and a note of passion—as sometimes he did—the 
occasion was almost always one connected with his defence of Big 
Business and his insistence on the profit motive. Upon no man 
in America can the disasters of 1929 have fallen with the shock 
‘experienced by the President himself, nor, can we wonder that he 
should have -found it impossible to believe that the depression 
would go on and grow steadily worse into and through the third 
year. In the first winter of the distress Mr. Hoover showed signs 
of being able to confront the situation with statesmanship and 
in the right temper. The country was tired of the Coolidge 
attitude, and it saw hope in the fact that the President was “not 
a party politician but an engineer and an organiser acctstomed 
to planning on a national scale. He made a first move towards 
co-operation with the leaders of finance and industry, seeking 
means of safeguarding employment and wage standards, and 
urging a large prudential spending programme, especially on 
works of public utility; but he was soon to find that Big Business 
had its own designs, which were efficiently aided by the -Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, an outspoken champion of deflation 
carried to the limit. More serious éven than Mr. Hoover’s failure 
to act during the first two years of the depression was his mental 
attitude, his refusal to admit facts known to the entire American 
public, and his habit of repeating consolatory sentences about an 
early return of prosperity while trade was disappearing and 
unemployment mounting to unexampled levels. In his message 
to Congress at the end of 1931 the President cited the unreal 
figure of 2% millions of unemployed, although the Department 
of Labour, always excessively cautious, was preparing a statement 

_showing more than six millions. In the eighteen months since 
that date unemployment in the United States has been expanding 
on a terrifying scale, until the American Federation of Labour, 
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usually almost as conservative as the federal department, is com- 
pelled to give ten millions as a probable total. 

It is in times of economic crisis that the special difficulties 
inherent in the American relationship between the Executive and 
the Legislature are most impressively displayed. A President 
of Mr. Hoover’s training and temperament naturally turns to the 
expert and relies upon the method of “‘ fact-finding ° commissions. 
Such bodies have flourished in the present term as never before, 
but it is obvious that not in days like these can they be of direct 
assistance to the head of the Government. He has to deal with 
Congress, and to do so without any means of making the will 
of the Administration prevail, even when both Houses contain 
a majority of his own party. There is at present no Republican 
majority—far from it. The Senate is controlled by a so-called 
progressive block, consisting of Democrats and nominal. Republi- 
cans, which has been even more troublesome to Mr. Hoover than 
it was to his predecessor. For the remainder of the term there 
can be no legislative advance. It would be idle to speculate 
whether, if the President had been more experienced in handling 
politicians and their curious groups, he could have made headway 
with the House and Senate amid the storms and intrigues of the past 
three years. He would have had to be a legislative leader (to use 
Woodrow Wilson’s label) of genius in order to achieve any success 
at all, and certainly Mr., Hoover’s abilities do not lie in that 
direction. He surrendered to the high-tariff extremists, and then 
fathered a very costly adventure in State socialism, the Federal 
Farm Board, which admittedly has done little or nothing to 
relieve the farming population of their distresses. He vetoed the 
Unemployment Bills which had been passed to meet the situation 
while it was still relatively manageable, and maintained his 
antagonism to the method of federal relief for unemployment long 
after the necessity for a federal policy had become incontrovertible, 
with the result that towards the end of the session Congress was 
passing measures which involved federal. grants to the States on 
an enormous scale. It should be said in this connection that 
Congress and the public have been systematically disciplined into 
terror of the ‘‘ Dole,” their fears being continually fed by grotesque 
accounts, American and English, of the national insurance system 
in Britain and its alleged results. This is regrettable for every 
reason, and most of all perhaps because the propaganda has 
prevented the majority of American citizens from realising that 
throughout their own country the Dole is in operation without 
the essential mitigating influence of contributory insurance. The 
cities and counties of America are remarkably generous in the 
provision of maintenance and relief funds. The combined system 
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of associated charities, community chests, public welfare depart- 
ments and special emergency collections is far more extensive 
than the corresponding agencies in any other country. But these 
are altogether inadequate in a time of unprecedented need, and — 
the recent returns show that in State after State the relief of 
unemployment is provided by the public authorities. It is, in a 
word, the Dole, made up in a great variety of ways but coming 
manly out of taxation. 

There are several interesting contradictions in Mr. Hoover’s 
attitude towards the depression of which mention may be made 
before we come to his position in the presidential campaign. 
He began by characterising the phenomena of 1929-30 as local 
and temporary, explaining them as the result of the popular 
fever of speculation which was abruptly ended by the stock-market 
collapse. He drew the moral of America’s fundamental soundness, 
her “ high degree of self-containment,” and hence her power of 
recovery without dependence upon the outside world. But the 
spectacle of universal disaster was obviously fatal to this theory, 
and the President has latterly laid stress upon the international 
sources of the depression and argued that the recovery of America 
is retarded by the. condition of other nations. A not dissimilar 
contradiction is to be seen in the marked -difference between 
Mr. Hoover’s messages to the public and his specific appeals to. 

ongress. In the former he has kept to the once-popular line 
of general optimism, and we may take it that his electioneering 
speeches will not depart from this line. But in striving to 
influence Congress the President has, time and again, struck the 
alarmist note. His historic action over the war-debts moratorium 
was, quite rightly, accompanied by a statement as to the desperate 
condition of Europe. His insistence upon the urgent need of 
a balanced Budget (a British principle, by the by, not hitherto 
recognised in the United States) has been reinforced by references 
to the affrighting figures of the actual and prospective deficit. And 
when, to the amazement of Washington, the President took the 
unannounced step of appearing personally before the Senate, 
sounding a further note of warning, añd offering a defence of 
the Sales Tax (already rejected and inevitably unpopular), he 
revealed an anxious realisation of the economic crisis which could 
not have been deduced from his reiterated assurances to the Press 
that all would yet be well. 

In the early months of the present year Mr. Hoover had sunk 
to a grievous depth of unpopularity. There is no disputing the 
fact: it.is a matter of universal agreement, and among many 
millions. of Americans a matter of intense regret and concern. 
-The depression alone is sufficient to account for perhaps two- 
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thirds of the public feeling, and of the remainder, undoubtedly, 
a considerable portion is caused jointly by Mr. Hoover’s defects 
of personality and the cumulative disappointment felt by the 
American people over the results of their own electoral choice. 
It cannot but be distressing to this vital, cheerful, and friendly 
nation that ever since Woodrow Wilson was stricken down, 
thirteen years ago, no voice has been heard from the White House 
in tones of resolution and command, of free intelligence and under- 
standing, of generous and confident leadership. Three American 
Presidents in succession have been timid and harassed men, and 
the last of the trio has been called upon to face a national situation 
which, besides being baffling beyond all precedent, has embodied 
the crushing negation of everything with which his’ own name 
was identified. 

Mr. Hoover, nevertheless, had to be the Republican candidate, 
and the nominating convention was condemned in advance to 
dullness and unreality. The great issues, the state of the country, 
could not be debated, nor could there be any time for a dis- 
cussion of the relations, present and possible, between the United 
States and the world. There was one subject and only one which 
interested the Republican delegates—Prohibition. The over- 
whelmingly wet convention of a party still officially dry was stirred 
to excited anger over the Dry Law and the miserable compromise 
which the President had been forced to accept. ; 

The wet-dry plank in’ the Republican platform must be 
described as a bad example of misleading and self-contradictory 
evasion. ‘The position, of course, was excessively awkward. Mr. 
Hoover was the dry candidate in 1928, and his inaugural address 
was largely an appeal for law enforcement. The President 
appointed the Wickersham Commission, whose report gave a 
resounding start to the later stage of this ‘‘ irrepressible conflict.”’ 
Its noteworthy findings provided the President with the basis © 
for an avowal to the country and a clear recommendation to 
Congress. But how, as practical politics, could that be? Mr. 
Hoover, could not fail to be aware of the mounting tide of resent- 
ment against the Dry Law. But he could not assume that the 
West and South had turned, nor was he as yet furnished with 
evidence to prove that the issue was being reopened in the 
Protestant churches—a very important field. He did know, after 
the experience of the last campaign, that the Democrats would 
not run a drier candidate than Al Smith, and he could form some 
estimate of the pressure that would be organised by the militant 
dry forces, including a number of efficient women’s associations. 
Mr. Hoover, in short, could not make a definite stand on Prohibi- 
tion. It was taken for granted that he must straddle. The only . 
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doubt was as to the expedient by means of which he would 
endeavour to minimise the electoral danger. The resultant 
formula could not avail to preserve Republican self-respect, and 
it is in fact deplorable. Mr. Hoover and his party have thrown 
over federal Prohibition. They have declared for turning back 
the control of the liquor traffic to the several States, while at the 
same time announcing that the federal power must be exercised 
to preserve.such ‘‘:gains ’? as have been secured to the dry regions 
by the Eighteenth Amendment. The plank is nonsensical, and 
Senator Borah’s scornful denunciation of it is unanswerable. ‘The 
Federal Government cannot divest itself of its constitutional 
authority on the one hand, and on the other affirm its right to 
make use of thé federal power to enforce in certain States a law 
repudiated in others. Prohibition cannot be a party issue, and 
yet it is the only one about which the average American voter will be 
excited this year; it will decide the fate of probably a large 
majority of the candidates. The citizen who votes the Republican 
ticket will not know what Mr. Hoover means. ‘The citizen who 
votes the Democratic ticket will know that he is voting to end 
. Prohibition—that is, for the removal from the Constitution of 
an amendment which cannot, within any measurable period, be 
removed. - But the Democratic party and its champion, Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; are for outright repeal, and that will make 
a large difference to the party votes. 

In view of the virtual non-existence of political leadership in 
America, and the mediocrity or worse of all the politicians, with the 
exception of Mr. Newton D. Baker, whose names were mentioned 
in Chicago, it is rather surprising that Democrats in general 
‘should have received the nomination of Governor Roosevelt with 
so little enthusiasm. His list of personal advantages seems quite 
impressive from an outside standpoint. He is the first presidential 
candidate for many years to come of a prominent American family, 
and his surname must be counted a very considerable asset, 
especially in the West. He is massive in physique and handsome 
of face, and he has a ready and attractive smile—a feature which, 
formerly considered almost indispensable to an American in high 
office, has not been possessed by any occupant of the White House 
since the days before the blight of prosperity fell upon the land. 
Mr. Roosevelt made a fair record in the Navy Department during 
the Wilson Administration and has been a success as Governor 
of New York in very trying times. He has an exceptionally good 
manner and the ease of a man of the larger world in a degree 
unapproached by any President since Taft. His wife is devoted 
to the public service and has made her own distinguished place 
in public life. He has been progressive in his stand on several 
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large issues, and it is fully recognised that a main reason for 
the .extreme hostility of certain big-business interests is to be 
found in his advocacy of public control in the important field of 
hydro-electric power. And—a point by no means negligible— 
Governor Roosevelt enjoys. a large measure of popular esteem- 
on account of the courage and tenacity with which he has fought . 
and overcome a serious disability arising from infantile paralysis. 
Nevertheless it has to be said that the convention was not 
enthusiastic for him. He has a large body of friendly supporters, 
but among them one could not find any contingent displaying 
the fervour of admiration and loyalty which was characteristic 
of the many groups of progressive men and women who, in 1928, 
enlisted under the banner of Alfred E. Smith, that most genuine 
and gifted Democrat to whom under the American system the great 
prize of the Presidency has to be denied. 

Mr. Roosevelt runs against President Hoover as a moderate 
progressive against a most determined conservative, and it is 
important to note that the portion of his record which will tell 
most seriously against him in the country is the excessive caution, 
or timidity, which he has shown as Governor in the presence 
of the appalling scandals of New York City, the insolent iniquities 
of the Tammany men under the shadow -of Mayor Walker laid 
bare by the Seabury investigation during the past year. Very 
many who are counted as Roosevelt men are emphatic in their 
assertion that the Governor should have defied Tammany and 
made a clean sweep of the grafters. He will gain or lose strength 
in the country accordingly as he decides to take action against 
Tammany within the next month or two or to leave the corrupt 
public servants exposed by Judge Seabury in the continued enjoy- 
ment of their offices and their illicit gains. For the rest, we may 
assume, Mr. Roosevelt will conduct a tolerably liberal campaign 
within the bounds of the Democratic platform. That document 
is unusually brief in statement, a commendable contrast to the 
verbose unreality imposed upon the Republicans. The party plat- 
forms are produced during the chaos of the nominating conven- 
tions; they count as a rule for very little in the campaign. It 
may suffice merely to note that this year both platforms are in, 
substantial agreement upon three questions of international 
importance. Republicans and Democrats alike officially call for 
the adherence of the United States to the protocol of the World 
Court and for some form of consultative procedure in the 
strengthening of the Kellogg Pact and they agree in holding out 
no hope of a revision of the European war debts. The parties 
revert to something like their traditional opposition on the protec- 
tive tariff. In 1928 under the pressure of industrial interests 
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in his party, Al Smith surrendered the Democratic tenet in respect 
of freer trade. In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters declared them- 
selves in favour of 
a competitive. tariff for revenue, with a fact-finding commission 
free from executive interference, reciprocal tariff agreements 


` with other nations, and an international economic conference 
designed to restore international trade and facilitate exchange. 


The’ Republicans, on the other hand, reaffirm ‘‘the general 
Republican principle of tariff protection,” and announce that they 
are in favour of its extension to natural resources, “ including 
the products of our farms, forests, mines, and oil-wells, with , 
compensatory duties on the manufactured and refined products 
thereof.” In ‘other words, the unexampled experiences of 
American business since the adoption of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
in 1930 have made no impression upon the governing groups in 
the Republican party. There is a mass of evidence tending to 
prove that large sections of American business are convinced that 
Mr. Hoover’s first great error as President was the signing of 
a Tariff Bill which had been pushed through Congress by means 
of shameless lobbying in repudiation of his own policy of a limited 
upwaid revision. To many among us it seems as certain as any- 
thing in, public affairs can be that the pressure of economic 
realities will, in the near future, compel large changes in the 
tariff policy of the United States. But the directors of the 
Republican party do not believe this. They stand in this strange 
election upon the old party ground. ; . 
The election falls on November 8th. The campaign will be 
bitter and illogical; and, most unfortunately as we now know, 
it will provide endless opportunities for every sort of railing 
‘against European Governments in general and the British Govern- 
ment in particular. ‘Three months in advance of the polling it 
would be absurd to attempt a forecast. The Republicans are a 
permanent majority party. If they support their candidate 
according to rule the Presidency must remain in their hands. 
But it is at present impossible to estimate, even in the roughest 
fashion, either the extent of the party revolt against Mr. Hoover 
and the- Republican Administration because of the depression or 
the popular response to the Democrats’ downright stand against 
Prohibition. If the Wets are right in their reading of the crowd 
mind, this will be a liquor election and Governor Roosevelt will 
win it. But no one can tell how far the voters of the West and 
Middle West, especially the large army of women citizens, are 
prepared to go in making their vote for the Presidency turn upon 
drink. The American mass, again, is nationalist and isolationist 
- —anti:Europe as it has not been since 1920. Theoretically this 
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should tell against Mr. Hoover, always under suspicion as a 
Europeanised America. But his opponent is certainly no less 
of an internationalist, although it needs to be added that there 
was no tenderness towards Europe in the Democratic convention. 
If by the autumn the beginning of the end of the depression is 
in sight (an extreme hypothesis), Mr. Hoover should be prac- 
tically secure. But what if it should be manifest that America 
has still further to go before touching rock-bottom? A vast 
electorate, polling in panic, may be intent upon punishing its 
- discredited ““ prosperity °” Government. Or, on the contrary, it 
may be putting to itself this question, What could Governor 
Roosevelt do for the country in these terrible times that President 
Hoover, after four years of rough going, would not do? In August 
one guess at the result is just as good as another. 


There remains the international aspect of a presidential contest 
‘which gave promise until quite recently of being conducted almost 
entirely on American ground. Before midsummer there was a_ 
hope, which at times seemed bright and actual, that the Geneva 
and Lausanne Conferences would both yield positive results which 
would enable the better informed and more generous elements 
in the United States to make themselves effectively heard above 
the party battle. This hope vanished with disastrous speed and 
completeness. President Hoover made his dramatic proposal for 
a large cut in armaments. For a few hours it gave life to the 
Disarmament Conference, and then, by reason of the chilly 
atmosphere of Paris and London, the gesture became for the 
American public merely one more Hoover misjudgment. The 
Prime Minister’s struggle for a settlement at Lausanne wag 
given a splendid press in the United States. Mr. MacDonald 
has held a unique place in the esteem of the American public. He 
conquered it by his record in statesmanship and greatly enhanced 
it by his visit to Washington three years ago. America looked 
on at the closing stages of the debate with M. Herriot in an 
enthusiastic assurance that here was an encounter which, if 
declared at the finish to be mutually satisfactory, must imply 
the beginning of a new life for Europe. The disillusion has evidently 
been distressful and very bewildering. From the standpoint of that 
great body of American people who are anxious for a full and final 
settlement in and with Europe, Lausanne held one great possibility 
—the end of reparations, a clearing away of the inter-Allies war 
debts, and the opening of an epoch of economic co-operation between 
the nations of Western and Central Europe. So great an objective, 
it was realised, might be more than the British Prime Minister could 
achieve. But even so, America assumed that whatever results were 
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attained would be definite and unquestionable, with nothing in 
it that could be made to look like a threat from the debtor nations 
of Europe to Washington. Two speeches in Parliament sufficed 
to make an unfortunate change in the American horizon—Mr, 
MacDonald’s exposition of the ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreement” on 
July rath and Sir John Simon’s statement on the 13th, concerning 
the arrangement which M. Herriot had greeted as the restoration 
of the Entente Cordiale. The lesson of the Anglo-French naval 
understanding attempted by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1928 
had apparently been forgotten. British statesmen, it was said, 
were once again moving in the dusk of special covenants not by 
any means openly arrived at. One need hardly say that this was a 
regrettable misreading of the method and upshot of Lausanne, for 
the Prime Minister had carried through a most difficult piece of 
negotiation and attained a provisional agreement which, as Parlia- 
ment and the country realised, was the best that could be achieved 
in view of the essentially unaltered attitude of the French Govern- 
ment. Good, however, as the results were, the manner of their 
presentation to the world was wretched. It involved a seeming lack 
of candour which, considering Mr. MacDonald’s large knowledge of 
America, must be deemed an inexplicable blunder, and one by no 
means easy to retrieve. Before Lausanne it was fully understood 
that Mr. Hoover would be unable during the election to make any 
move or offer any suggestion as to debt revision. After the settle- 
ment—as announced by Mr. MacDonald, annotated by the American 
correspondents at Geneva, and assailed by politicians and the Press 
in America—I,ausanne becomes inevitably a major battlefield of the 
presidential campaign. 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


GERMANY'S NEW GOVERNMENT. 


HE political situation in Germany has developed during the 
last two months with a rapidity which heralds constitutional 
changes. The new period begins with the resignation of the 
Briining Government. Briining’s sudden fall from the position of 
Chancellor, which he had held for over two years, has been ascribed 
by some to intrigues undermining the President’s confidence in 
him, which culminated during Hindenburg’s holiday in East 
Prussia in the separation of President and Chancellor and the rise 
of irresponsible counsellors. Others interpret it as an example 
of class warfare : the landed gentry of ‘‘ Ostelbien ’’ overthrowing 
the ex-trade union secretary and a Government dependent on the 
support of labour. Others again find in it an element of Protestant 
aversion to a man who in his scholastic thought, ascetic manner of 
life and monkish cast of features appeared to typify the ‘“ Papist.”’ 
Briining’s Government had been in process of decomposition for 
some time. Its most important member, General Groener, the War 
Minister, had been forced to resign, not by a “‘ conspiracy ” of the 
officers under him, but because the Army grew more and more 
critical of his conduct of Home Affairs. The very fact that in the 
autumn the position of the War Minister had been strengthened 
by entrusting him with Home Affairs undermined his position. 
Since the Briining Government depended on the support of the 
socialists, the measures taken by Groener for preserving order 
tended more and more to be directed against the Hitlerites, whose 
efforts to build up a militia as an instrument of party policy were 
naturally looked upon with sympathy by the professional soldiers 
as a possible supplement to the Army, which is considered in- 
adequate for purposes of defence. This critical attitude of the Army 
towards its chief of many years’ standing came to a head when, 
shortly before the Prussian elections, Groener induced Hinden- 
burg to sign a decree dissolving the “ Sturmabteilungen ” (S.A.) of 
Hitler ; it was intensified when Hitler’s success at the polls seemed 
to show this measure to be against the will of the people. Groener 
learned of this feeling among the ranks of his subordinates, and 
realised that they were afraid of his dragging them into party 
quarrels. He resigned as Minister of War, intending to keep the 
Army free from ‘these issues and to carry on his policy as 
Minister of Home Affairs. But in spite of Briining’s support he 
was not appointed to that office, the duties of which he had been 
discharging for more than half a year. His defence of his dissolu- 
tion of the fascist militia in the Reichstag, although it was excel- 
lent reading, made a weak impression, since he is at all times a 
poor speaker and was not well at the time. Moreover, the Presi- 
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dent was not too favourably disposed towards him; the President’s 
consent had been obtained on the grounds of supposed treasonable 


- preparations by the militia, a political charge which was not upheld 


by the legal experts. 

The Government crisis came at the end of May, a fortnight 
before the Lausanne Conference, because the elections in Prussia, 
Bavaria and other “ Länder” had shown that the Brüning 
Government did not represent the opinion of the country, though 
it still had a majority of thirty in the Reichstag. In these circum- 
stances the President, returning from his holiday on May 2ọth, 
naturally could not as “ Protector of the Constitution ” fall in with 
Briining’s request to keep him in power till the spring to complete 
the reparations negotiations. He asked Briining to reconstitute 
his Government by receiving members of the Right as a conse- 
quence of the election results. Briining saw himself unexpectedly 
confronted by the question whether he himself—and with him the 
Centre Party, of which he was the leader—should form a similar 
coalition with the Right. The parties concerned realised that a 
situation had arisen not unlike that in which MacDonald found 
himself as party leader and Prime Minister on the formation of a 
National Government. Briining, however, declined to break with 
his party.and refused the offer of continued responsibility for the 
foreign policy of a Government of the Right. He was unable to 
tread the path so many Englishmen had trodden before him: to 
give up his party for the sake of a national issue. Generally 
speaking parties in Germany cling together much more than in 
countries with an older political tradition; a certain element of 
community -of belief attaches to them which is foreign to other 
countries; to cease membership of a party is regarded somewhat 
like apostasy, treason, sin. ‘Though it had frequently changed 
its coalition partner by forming a Government with the Right, 
the Centre Party in Prussia had continuously combined with the 
socialists in the Government; it could not, as formerly, have 
made the political turn-about expected from its leader under the 
influence of the aristocracy and the industrialists, but under that 
of Church and trade unions. In view of Catholic experience with 
Italian fascism the Centre Party is out to maintain freedom for 
the Church and the parents in a democracy, in face of a national 
socialistic omnipotence of the State. For years Briining had only 


- been able to govern by the frequently self-denying policy of the 


socialists, and eventually he felt it incompatible with political . 
“ good faith ” to leave his party in the lurch and to govern with 
the Right. No doubt he wished to avoid the accusation of a breach 
of faith from this quarter, the more so as he really sympathises 
at heart with the authoritarians of the Right; only a few months 
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previously he had confessed at a public sitting of the Reichstag 
that in November 1918 he had belonged to the Army group which 
had been formed to fight revolution at home by force. 
At the discussions on the morning of the last Sunday in May it 
was, therefore, not long before the Chancellor had to admit that, 
for a Government as carried on hitherto he no longer possessed the 
confidence of the President. The decision of the head of the State 
to draw the political consequences for the Government from the 
recently renewed agitation of the people, that is to carry out the 
will of the people in the face of a parliamentary majority, was 
humanly speaking a tragedy. ‘The same Government which was 
now being dismissed by the President had just victoriously con- 
ducted the election campaign for him. In many quarters this 
dismissal was regarded as an act in contradiction to the picture that 
had been formed of the character of the President. No doubt the 
cool “ Staatsraison ” and the absence of sentimentality on the part 
of the President was a hard blow for those concerned. At the same 
time it was a retribution of fate, for Briining had not built up a 
genuine dictatorship on the broad masses of the people, but a 
fictitious one on the sentimental basis of being a ‘‘ servant of a 
historical personality,” and upon the tactical consideration of 
retaining power by its means and, by raising it, raising himself. 
Thus Bismarck’s fate repeated itself in some respects; he had 
enhanced the Hohenzollern idea of a State and in the end it turned 
against him. The effect on ‘‘ democracy ’’ was different, since the 
Centre Party regarded the sudden dismissal of its leader from the 
` Chancellorship as a blow directed against itself and with unusual 
hurry and asperity announced its opposition to the succeeding 
Government. Its disinclination to co-operate with the Right became 
so insurmountable that Prussia did not even negotiate regarding 
the re-election of a Prime Minister, for whom there is only a 
majority by coalition between Centre Party and National Socialists. 
The history of Brüning’s dismissal can hardly be correctly 
described by attributing it to intrigue, seeing that it surprised 
even those who had long held a reconstruction of the Government 
to be necessary. Although it was rather a matter of form for the 
President, in accordance with constitutional custom, to receive the 
President of the Reichstag and the Party leaders before entrusting 
a new man with the formation of a Government, it is not correct 
to assume that the new Chancellor had been nominated long before ; 
it was not only the public who was surprised by the choice of the 
new Chancellor. Herr von Papen was, however, not chosen mainly 
because by nominating a Catholic it was hoped to receive the 
support of the Centre for the new Chancellor, but for the much 
deeper tactical reason that, in view of the religious contrasts still 
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existing below the surface in Germany, the President desired to 
avoid any impression of wishing to act against the Catholics. As 
was soon remarked in France, the choice of Herr von Papen had 
at the same time the non-political advantage of bringing to the 
head of Imperial politics a personality who had from the first 
advocated political co-operation with France: the Saar District, 
otherwise the apple: of discord between the two neighbouring 
peoples, provided a connecting link between Germany and France 
in the person of the wife of the new Chancellor, who came from 
those parts. The fact that Frau von Papen has French relations 
in Metz and that Herr von Papen speaks perfect French helped 
to make France regard the assumption of control of the foreign 
policy of the Empire—detested like poison by all friends of Euro- 
pean co-opefation—by an openly nationalistic Government not only 
with complacency but even with sympathy, and hitherto unsolved 
concrete differences were smoothed out by a softer touch. i 
The Left in Germany greeted. Herr. von Papen’s appointment 
with a feeling that a Bethmann-Hollweg had been replaced by a 
Michaelis. But the appointment of the new Ministry was soon 
regarded much more seriously. The masses of the working class 
who, in spite of all the education in the spirit of .“‘ scientific ” 
socialism, think in symbols like the bourgeoisie, saw the name of 
almost every new Minister preceded by the ominous “ von.” To all 
those to whom surnames, owing to their historical roots and the 
strata of society, have any meaning, it is, of course, surprising 
_ that, with the exception of the (Bavarian) Minister of Justice, the 
(Württemberg) Minister of Labour and the Minister of Agriculture ` 
taken over from the former Government, all the new Ministers are 
aristocrats. But the instinctive feeling that the Junker class is 
once more reigning in Germany is only partially correct. True, 
the Minister of Labour is no longer a trade unionist; yet his 
successor, Schaffer, is not a contractor’s hireling but a South 
German democrat, an expert on social insurance and a high official. 
The new Minister of Finance, von Schwerin-Krosigk, is, it is true, 
a ‘*Count,’’ descending from a family famous in Prussian war 
history, but for years he was a leading official of the Imperial 
Finance Ministry and has been esteemed also by the Left for his 
expert knowledge. The new chief of the Ministry of Defence, 
von Schleicher, and von Neurath, the Foreign Minister, are also 
members of that ilk. The one is known in England as 
Sthamer’s successor at Carlton House Terrace, the other presided 
for many years under Groener as General and “‘ Permanent Under- 
Secretary ”? over the Ministry of Defence, and has contributed 
not a little towards educating the Army to fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, and to a realistic conception of the political possibilities of the 
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disarmed Germany. The new Home Secretary, von Gayl, is not an 
official in the same sense, but was engaged in a semi-official position 
in the agricultural administration of Kast Prussia, which he repre- 
sented for many years in the head office of the county bureaucracy, 
the Reichsrat. So it is only the Chancellor himself who is an inde- 
pendent member of the landed gentry such as has ruled England 
for so long; formerly in the cavalry and a military attaché, he was 
for a time a “‘ servant of the State.” Thus by birth and education 
the great majority and the most important members of the present 
Government belong less to the Junker class than to the bureaucracy 
which formerly ruled in Germany. The appointment of the new 
Government is accompanied by a rebirth of the social repute of 
circles that really should be relegated to the lumber-room of 
history. 

On which social strata does the present Government rest? Not 
upon the working class and upon politically organised Catholicism 
which together created the Weimar Constitution, and have exer- 
cised their power in the Empire or in Prussia and Bavaria or in 
all three since 1918. Since the end of the war it rests more than 
ever on the civil and military bureaucracy. It must be admitted 
that this has always been much stronger than in other really 
“ parliamentarily ’’ governed countries; with the exception of the 
Prussian administration, into which members of the parties ruling 
there have entered in not inconsiderable numbers, the influence 
of the “ parliamentary ° Ministers has been comparatively small. 
Neither the English nor the French system of bringing a parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, private secretaries or a whole “‘ private 
Cabinet’? from outside has been imitated. Besides, the new 
Government rests on the most successful, propaganda-built mass 
movement that has existed in Europe since the advent of 
Boulangism. During an unparalleled economic crisis—in the height 
of the summer Germany had 5:7 million unemployed—a mass 
movement has developed, since the Referendum against the Young 
Plan in the autumn of 1929, which has become the strongest party 
in the whole of Germany. It has not only gripped the peasants 
and shaken them to the very foundations of their lives, the 
bourgeois of the large and small towns, but also not inconsiderable 
numbers of the workers, alienated from socialism by communism, 
with a socialistic and nationalistic propaganda not intended for 
reform, but for revolutionary subversion. 

If, in obvious contradiction to this, this movement has been the 
means of recalling what might be termed old social forces, it may 
be explained by the personal connections of most of the leaders and 
the greater number of their adherents with these forces. In so far 
as they are adherents of an authoritative form of state they are 
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opponents of the Weimar “ system,” the rule of a plurality of 
parliamentary parties. The movement is obviously intended to re- 
place this plurality by the rule of a national-socialist party on the 
pattern of fascism. The present Government, consisting of men who 
belonged or belong to no party, stands for an endeavour to save the 
“ objective ” idea of State from democratic and demagogic mass 
movements, to prevent the collapse of the parties into a party-state. 
The democratic training of the Prussian and Bavarian police by 
socialist and Catholic and of the Reichswehr by democratic 
Ministers has prevented the forcible seizure of power on the 
Mussolini pattern, and has forced the national-socialist movement 
on to the democratic road of the ballot paper. Its unparalleled 
success has so far resulted in the overruling of the party-state and 
the parliamentary democracy of Weimar. But their place has been 
taken by a Presidential and bureaucratic democracy which was not 
desired in Weimar by the authors of the Constitution, but which 
“has so far kept to the letter of the Constitution. The fateful 
question of the elections on July 31st is whether the change-over 
from the rule of multiple parties by way of the present no-party 
rule to the one-party rule continues, or whether the present Govern- 
ment represents the beginning of a new mixture of democracy and 
bureaucracy independent of parties, and is likely to be permanent. 
This question will remain unsolved for some time. As was 
shown. by the elections on June 24th in-Hesse, a “‘ country ” gene- 
rally reflecting the average, the power of resistance of political 
Catholicism and the trade union political workers’ movement is 
completely unbroken. For the first time since 1918 both parties are 
politically without responsibility. The harsh financial expedients 
of the von Papen Government have given both parties chances of 
popular opposition. The result of the election in the Reich, as in 
Prussia, will probably show that the “ formation of a Government ”” 
in accordance with the parliamentary majority principle desired by 
the Constitution is not possible. The National-Socialists will not 
obtain the majority, neither alone nor even with the rest of the 
Hugenberg Party or other bourgeois groups, nor will the Centre 
and the socialists together be able to rule with or without the 
support of the communists, who are everywhere declining in num- 
bers. A coalition between National-Socialists and the Centre Party 
will hardly be possible. This explains the hopes of the present 
Government of finding in the autumn a Reichstag which will not 
indeed give it a vote of confidence, but in which, to prevent openly 
` handing over the power to the National-Socialists, sufficient votes 
will be given to defeat a motion of No Confidence. This, moreover, 
would be a method of allowing Governments to remain in power 
which is not new, but has become traditional in the Republic. 


pa 


GERMANY'S NEW GOVERNMENT. IJI 


Before a nationally excited country and a Reichstag in which a 
parliamentary government will be more difficult than in the dissolved 
Reichstag, the present Government will live for years if the 
Lausanne Conference gives it the prestige of having cancelled the 
Young Plan and freed Germany from reparation payments till the 
end of the century. . 

Thus there exists at the moment an excellent chance that, beneath - 
the iron decision of the old Field-Marshal and Republican President 
to be true to his Constitution oath, not a tittle of the Constitution 
built on the parliamentary principle of government will be invali- 
dated. Still, the ‘‘ social question ’’ is already raising its head. For 
the first time since 1848 it predicts a genuinely revolutionary situa- 
tion in which the fight for “ capitalism,” ‘‘ socialism ’’ and 
“ fascism ’’ will be waged. Briining’s Government, supported by 
the workers’ movement, which under German capitalism has become 
politically and socially powerful, merely upheld existing State and 
social forms. Von Papen’s Government still serves the same pur- 
pose by leaning on the social forces of industry and landed property, 
which have remained powerful. in the democracy, and thus holds 
up the triumph of the continually rising anti-capitalistic mass-move- 
ment, A new State and social idea will begin to make headway in Ger- 
many when, supported by the Reichswehr and the bureaucracy, the 
divided anti-capitalistic armies of socialists, fascists and communists 
gather round the political genius for whose coming the German 
people is really waiting. The existing bond between the Reich and 
the States is already broken. The first effect of the nationalism 
which fights against Versailles, against tributes, against one-sided 
disarmament, is an invasion by the authority of the Reich into the 
federal competencies of the States, which was recently considered 
impossible. The suspension of the prohibition of uniforms and 
demonstrations of the countries by the Government is being dearly 
paid for in daily street combats, shootings, and casualties. But if 
the Government of the Reich has taken from the State Governments 
the right to maintain public order by their own decrees, the ‘‘ re- 
actionary ’? Government of the Reich has become the champion of 
a centralising reform, while the defenders of ‘‘ democracy ” and 
“ social progress ’’ prevent the coming of an unlimited rule of 
force. 

WOLFGANG SCHWARZ. 


A DECADE OF EGYPTIAN POLITICS. 


HORTLY before Christmas I received a letter from a former 
C Eevptian friend and subordinate—now a high functionary in 

the Ministry of the Interior in Cairo—who informed me that 
the new Parliament was about to hold its second session ; that it 
enjoyed, in a high degree, the confidence of the nation; and that 
great hopes were entertained of the benefits which the country 
would derive from its deliberations. This was good news, indeed, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that it may prove true. But some 
scepticism on the subject is permissible, in view of past experience. 
For the record of representative institutions in Egypt—at no time 
very brilliant, since they were first inaugurated, by a Chamber 
òf Notables, in the reign of Ismail Pasha—has been lamentable 
since their resumption after the war. It would be difficult to 
find any measure, passed by any Parliament, which could be said 
to have conferred a benefit upon the mass of the people. The 
sessions have been filled with the din and clamour of party 
warfare, and from this welter of political controversy nothing 
of advantage to the nation has emerged. At times, indeed, Parlia- 
mentary proceedings have been so manifestly detrimental to the 
public interest that two Prime Ministers have found it necessary 
to suspend the Constitution (either for a fixed period or pending 
new elections), close the Houses of Parliament, assume the 
powers of a Dictator, and carry on the Government by Royal 
Decree. 

Indeed, the confusion and intricacy of Egyptian politics have 
been so great that it has become almost impossible to follow them 
intelligently at a distance.* In consequence, the majority of the 
public here has ceased to take much interest in these matters. 
But for Egypt herself, and for those formerly connected with 
her who have spent the best and happiest years of their lives in 
her service, and whose interests are still bound up with her 
prosperity and orderly government, they can never be matters 
of indifference. 

It is now exactly ten years since the Coalition Government of 
Mr. Lloyd George, by the unilateral Declaration of February 
28th, 1922, terminated the British Protectorate and declared Egypt 
an ‘independent Sovereign State,’ with certain important 


* The principal political parties are the Wafd (Delegation) which takes its 
name from the first delegation of the Party—founded by the late Saad Zaghlul— 
to London in 1919; the Liberal, Constitutionalists (the party of three Prime 
Ministers—Adly, Saroit and Mahmud); the Watanists (Nationalists, but anti- 
Wafd); the Ittehadists (Unionists); and the new party, ‘ El Shaab ” (People’s 
party) founded by the present Prime Minister, Sidky Pasha, in 1930. The 
shades of difference in their programmes are very fine, and of a somewhat 
fluid and shifting character. 
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reservations.* It is therefore a convenient moment to pause and 
look back, and try to look forward. These ten years have been, 
in the main, wasted years—years which the indigenous political 
locusts have devoured ; years, too, which will stand for ever dis- 
figured, in the country’s annals, by the murders of numbers of 
blameless British officials, from the Sirdar downwards. The public 
have been made so familiar by the Press and the monthly Reviews, 
for many years past, with all the lamentable events of this 
melancholy decade in the history of Egypt that no general 
recapitulation of the facts is required. Nor, indeed, would it 
be possible, within the limits of space available in a Review, 
to summarise satisfactorily ten years of political agitation and 
upheaval. Some attempt may, however, be made to explain briefly 
the principal causes of the resulting chaos into which the country 
has been- thrown, and which still endures—more or less—down 
to the present time. The two main causes are, it is submitted, 
the terms of the British Declaration of February 1922, and the 
nature of the Egyptian Constitution of April 1923. Both these 
measures were vitiated by inherent, essential defects, which con- 
tained in themselves the seeds of failure and led directly to the 
deplorable consequences which have, in fact, ensued. And the 
faults have been on both sides. : 
On the British side the fundamental, and hitherto irreparable, 
mistake was the failure to ‘subordinate the abolition of the 
Protectorate and the grant of independence to an explicit acknow- 
ledgment by Egypt, in the Treaty itself, of the essential rights 
and responsibilities of Great Britain by reason of geographical} 
considerations and other causes in the government of the country. 
It is, no doubt, notoriously ‘‘ easy_to_be wise _after_the_event.’’ 
But after making full allowance for this factor, it remains difficult 
to understand how any British Government, with our long tradi- 
tions and experience in the government of Eastern peoples, should 
have consented to stake the stability. of forty years of British 
administrative reform on the mere chance that this ‘‘ beau geste ” 
would be received with gratitude and rewarded with affection, and 
not immediately be seized upon as a sign of weakness and made 
the justification for fresh, persistent, and exorbitant demands. 
While, however, the full responsibility for this momentous step 
must necessarily rest with the Cabinet in London, it would be 





* See Egypt No. .1 (1922). ‘The reservations in question related to the security 
of the communications of the British Empire; the defence of Egypt against 
foreign aggression; the protection of foreign interests and minorities in Egypt; 
and the Sudan. f 

+ As Sir Austen Chamberlain told Saroit Pasha, in July 1927: ‘‘ Providence 
has decreed a marriage between our two nations; the ties which bind us are too 
strong for separation, and impose upon us the necessity of co-operation.” See 
Egypt No. 1, 1928. (Cmd. 3050.) 
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unfair not to recognise that it was strongly pressed upon them 
by the British authorities in Cairo, whom they might not 
unreasonably consider more competent than themselves to gauge 
the situation accurately. This fact is abundantly clear from the 
official correspondence* wherein the Cabinet was urged not only 
to adopt this course—that is to say, to abolish the Protectorate 
and recognise the independence of Egypt—but to adopt it at once 
and without any kind of quid pro quo. ‘Thus on January rath, 
1922, the High Commissioner (Lord Allenby) telegraphed to the 
Foreign Secretary (Lord Curzon) enclosing a draft letter to be 
handed to the Sultan,+ which contained a paragraph Io, as 
follows : 


I am happy to be able to announce to Your Highness that His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to recommend to the British 
Parliament, without waiting for the conclusion of a Treaty, the 
abolition of the Protectorate, and the recognition of Egypt as 
an independent Sovereign State. 


In his covering telegram the High Commissioner gave his reasons 
for this advice. He said: 


This promise to abolish the Protectorate is, I am convinced, 
the only way to retain the goodwill of those political elements 
in Egypt which have dealt with us honestly and lent us their 
support at times when it was difficult for them. to do so, and 
in this way, also, we shall lessen the enmity of hostile elements. 
It seems to me equally certain that the present is the most 
suitable moment for this concession. We cannot hope that 
the atmosphere of calm expectancy will continue, unless we 
give some striking proof of our conciliatory attitude... . I 
have the solid and whole-hearted support of my advisers, who 
differ from me in no particular. I must, therefore, urge your 
Lordship most earnestly to press His Majesty’s Government to 
authorise the delivery of the draft letter to the Sultan without 
delay and without modification. 


Lord Curzon, however, remained unconvinced by these argu- 
ments, and on January 24th he telegraphed in reply, as follows : 


Whilst giving full weight to your explanations, and to the 
assurances which you have received,f the Cabinet feel strongly 
that His Majesty’s Government might be surrendering a position 


. * See Egypt No. 1. 1922. Cmd. 1592. 

+ The Sovereign of Egypt did not assume the title of “ King ” till March rsth, 
1922, after the Declaration of Independence. 

t The precise nature of the “ assurances ” in question does not appear to be 
stated in the official correspondence published. It has, however, been suggested 
by an ex-Government official that “ deux hommes d'état Egyptiens des plus 
habiles, Abd-el-Khalek Saroit Pasha et Ismail Sidky Pasha, réussirent & con- 
vaincre Lord Allenby qu’il serait plus aisé de s'entendre si le Gouvernement 
anglais commengait par proclamer Vindépendence de VEgypte, quitte a négocier 
ensuite.’ (Cf. “ Problèmes politiques et législatifs de Vheure présente en 
Egypte ” par Jules Wathelet, Conseiller Royal Honoraire—Revue de l’'Univer- 
sité de Bruxelles, No. 4, Mai-Juin-Juillet, 1924.) 
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which they consider vital to the Empire. If these assurances 
are sincerely proffered, and if they are to have a binding value, 
there should not be any insurmountable difficulty in putting 
them into an acceptable and tangible form. In their present 
shape they imply an obligation which might afterwards be 
disputed, or even repudiated, and which might expose His 
Majesty’s Government to the just charge of having abandoned 
our main position without safeguards for the future. For if 
the abolition of the Protectorate, and the recognition of Egypt 
as a sovereign State be conceded without any clear understand- 
. ing as to the sequel, we might find ourselves confronted with 
conditions which neither His Majesty’s Government nor Parlia- 
ment would be prepared to ratify later on, thus leading to a 
break-down even more disastrous than that which you 
contemplate. ; i 


The situation could not have been more cogently stated, nor 
with greater insight and, indeed, prophetic vision. But, in the 
end, the Foreign Secretary was apparently overruled, and other 
counsels prevailed. ‘his is profoundly to be regretted. For, 
as against the advice so strongly pressed upon them from Cairo, 
the Cabinet might well have preferred that which had. been given 
to their predecessors, only a year previously, by the Milner 
‘* Special Mission,’’* containing, as it did, among its members, 
men of great experience and authority in Egyptian affairs, such 
as the Chairman himself (Lord Milner), Sir- John Maxwell and 
Sir Rennell Rodd. The Report of the Special Mission had 
insisted that the necessary safeguards should be embodied in the 
Treaty itself. ‘‘ It will be an-undoubted advantage,” they wrote, 
‘to Great Britain to have those interests carefully defined and 
placed beyond challenge in a Treaty accepted by the Egyptians.” 

The course adopted has been the main cause of the political 
and administrative chaos which has prevailed in Egypt ever since. 
For each successive Egyptian Ministry, instead of settling down 
to the work of efficient, orderly internal government—surély a 
sufficient task for their now unfettered energies, and a great 
opportunity for the demonstration of their abilities—has been 
seduced by this political will-o’-the-wisp from the humdrum path 
of routine administration to the fascinating field of international 
diplomacy. Each of them, in turn, has dreamed of the glory 
for themselves and the corresponding chagrin and discredit for 
their political rivals, if they could succeed in effecting a settle- 
ment. Everything else, therefore, has been put aside to the 
manifest detriment of internal affairs—most of all to those of the 
“ blue-shirted millions ”’ of toiling fellaheen, who were the main 
preoccupation of Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener. - We have 
seer no less than five successive Missions despatched to this 


* Appointed in 1919 to investigate Egyptian affairs. 
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country in the effort to reach an agreement.” They have 
negotiated for months at a time, at vast expense to the Egyptian 
Treasury, and on each occasion the negotiations have broken 
down, leaving the great problem still unsolved. All this would 
have been avoided if the solution had been adopted which was 
proposed in the Milner Report, and which was now strongly 
supported by the Foreign Secretary who, after all> was the 
Minister primarily responsible for the decision to be taken. 

Of course, it may be said that the Treaty solution had by this 
time become impossible, because no Egyptian Government would 
have accepted it. All I can say as to this is that, from conversa- 
tions I have since had with responsible Egyptian statesmen, 
I am myself convinced that a settlement could and would have 
been effected in 1922, on the basis of the Milner proposals, if 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government had stood firm on the condition 
of a Treaty, before any “‘ independence °” were conceded. 

As regards the second matter—the Egyptian Constitution of 
1923—a few words of explanation are required by way of preface. 
Egypt having, by the Unilateral Declaration of 1922, achieved 
her independence, so far as her internal government was con- 
cerned, it became necessary to provide her with a new Constitu- 
tion. The one at that time in force was Lord Kitchener’s 
Constitution of 1913, which had replaced the institutions of the 
Organic Law of May rst, 1883 (in the time of Lord Dufferin), 
providing for provincial Councils, a Legislative Council and a 
General Assembly. I was myself responsible for the original 
draft of the 1913 Constitution, having been instructed by Lord 
Kitchener (as Judicial Adviser, at the time) to prepare a scheme 
for submission to a Commission. Its principal feature was the 
amalgamation of the former Legislative Council and General 
Assembly in one body, to be known as the “ Legislative 
Assembly.” It was, I believe, generally considered an improve- 
ment on the former system, and was a modest and cautious advance 
in the direction of a more democratic system of government.f 
But it never had a fair trial for, after one rather turbulent 
session, the war broke out, and the Assembly was indefinitely 
prorogued. 

Under the new conditions, something much more ambitious 
was manifestly inevitable. A Commission, composed exclusively 
of Egyptians, and known as La Commission des Trente from the 
number of its members, set to work. It took a year to produce 


* Viz: (1) The Adly-Curzon negotiations of 1921; (2) of Zaghlul-MacDonald, 
1924; (3) of Saroit-Chamberlain, 1927-8; (4) of Mahmud-Henderson, 1929; and 
(5) of Nahas-Henderson, 1930. See Egypt No. 4 (1922), Egypt No. 1 (1928), 
Egypt No. 1 (1929), Egypt No. x (1930). 

+ See White Book, 1913, Cd. 6875. 
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its scheme, and this was then submitted to the Consultative 
Committee of Legislation, and the Council of Ministers, being 
eventually promulgated, together with a new electoral law, by 
King Fuad, in April 1923.* The new Constitution was of a most 
advanced and ultra-liberal type. Parliament consisted of. two 
Chambers : the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate 
was composed, as to two-fifths, of members nominated. by the 
King, the remainder being elected on the same basis as members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, but drawn from special categories 
of citizens only. This latter Chamber was composed of elected 
members only, chosen by a system of primary and secondary 
elections, on a basis of universal male suffrage at twenty-one. In, 
1924, however, the system of two degrees of election (by electors 
and elector-delegates), was abandoned, on the initiative of 
Zaghlul Pasha, in favour of direct election on the same basis 
of universal suffrage. Other advanced features of the-Constitu- 
tiont were strict Ministerial responsibility provided by law, and 
the almost complete elimination of any initiative or control of 
legislation by the Crown in a country hitherto accustomed to 
experienced official control and guidance in such matters. 

Now the fatal error here, which has been at the root of the 
Parliamentary fiasco, was the adoption of a type of Constitution 
far in advance of the mentality of the people at their present stage 
of development. To endow an Oriental nation, still politically 
inexperienced in the practical working of representative institutions, 
and a large majority of whom are illiterate, with universal man- 
hood suffrage at 21, was in the highest degree imprudent. 
Equally, or perhaps even more, unwise was the failure to provide 
in the Senate an effective check and controlling influence over 
the probable indiscretions and vagaries of the Chamber. The 
elected Senators were chosen on the same electoral basis as the 
Deputies, whilst those nominated by the King were, in practice, 
chosen by the Ministers. The Ministers themselves were 
independent of the Senate, since the Constitution provided that 
they should be responsible to the Chamber alone. The Senate, 
therefore, instead of being an ‘“‘ Upper House,” as in most 
countries, was put upon a plane of inferiority to the Chamber, 
and this in a land where it was pre-eminently necessary that it 
should be composed of the élite of the nation, and occupy 
altogether a superior position. The Egyptian Government’ in 

“See “ Rescrit établissant le régime Constitutionel de VEtat Egyptien ” 
(Rescrit Royal, No. 42 de 1923), dated April 19th, 1923, and “ Loi Electorale ” 
(No. 1r de 1923) of April 30th, 1923. 

+ Further information concerning this Constitution is to be found in an article 
in the Journal of Comparative Legislation for February, 1924, by Norman Bent- 


wich, formerly of the Ministry of Justice, Cairo, and lately Attorney-General for 
Palestine. 
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the preparation of this Constitution were not, however, without 
advice and warning of the dangers they were incurring. The 
Charter was largely copied from the Belgian Constitution, and 
accordingly the President of the Council at the time (Saroit 
Pasha) very sensibly consulted a Belgian Jurist, the Procureur- 
Général of the Mixed Tribunals (Mr. Van den Bosch). He 
strongly criticised some of its most dangerous proposals. As 
regards universal suffrage, he pointed out in a letter to the Prime 
Minister dated October 27th, 1922, that, even in Belgium—where 
the people had been trained by the former ‘‘ franchises,” won 
by centuries of struggle, in the ancient Belgian provinces—the 
original Constitution of 1830 provided for a very restricted 
suffrage only, with a substantial property qualification, the effect 
of which was to exclude all but a small proportion of the popula- 
tion from the polling booths. And this franchise was not 
extended for a-further period of more than sixty years. Whereas 
in Egypt it was proposed to endow the fellaheen forthwith with 
universal suffrage. i 

As regards the relations of the Senate and the Chamber, he 
observed, in a further letter dated November 3rd, 1922, that the 
latter would become, under these proposals, in effect the supreme 
arbiter. of the destinies of the State, since they alone would control 
the Ministry. The result would be either that the Ministers 
would be the obsequious servants of the House, on which their 
political fate depended, or else the action of the Chamber would 
be conditioned by the favours it received from the Ministry; and 
thus the latter would enjoy unfettered arbitrary power. Such 
a situation would be particularly disastrous in view of the 
restricted rights conferred upon the King, who would be power- 
less to act as arbiter between the Ministers and the Chamber.* 
These previsions appear to have been largely: realised in practice, 
and explain the disasters which have occurred} : the two suspen- 
sions of the Constitution, the prolonged closure of the Houses, 
and now a new Constitutiont which has not so far, I believe, 
received the ratification of Parliament, and which is violently 


* See La Politique, by Firmin van den Bosch in the Revue Générale of August 
15th, 1928. Bruges. 

+ I received, at the time of the inauguration of the new Constitution, a letter 
from the late Mazloum Pasha, one of the most distinguished and respected of 
the elder Statesmen, who subsequently became President of the new Senate, 
in which he said: “ Nous avons maintenant un Sénat, une Chambre des 
Députés, et cetera et cetera. Dieu veuille que ce soit pour notre bonheur!” J. 
have little doubt that these veiled apprehensions were shared by numerous . 
other experienced politicians among his countrymen, but few dared to express 
them. 

{The main features of this measure (which was promulgated in November 
1930), are a drastic reduction of the Houses of Parliament—the Senators being 
reduced from 132 to 100 and the Deputies from 235 to 150; and extended powers 
of control of legislation by the King. 
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resented by the Wafd (till recently the largest and most powerful 
party in the country), who continue to proclaim its illegality and 
hope, sooner or later; to upset it. . 

In conclusion, one word as to the future. It might have been 
hoped that the present Prime Minister would have profited by the 
experience of his predecessors and been disposed to give the 
country a respite from the feverish activity displayed for so many 
years past, on this subject alone, which seems to have become 
an obsession with Egyptian statesmen, and not with Egyptian 
statesmen only, but with Egyptian Parliaments as well. At times, 
notably in the Parliament of May 1926, it has seemed as if the 
whole aim and object of these bodies, and their sole ambition, 
was to serve as an ever-ready weapon in the hands of the Wafd 
for hampering and, if possible, frustrating Great Britain in her 
task of protecting foreign interests—the most important of the 
reserved questions, or, at any rate, the one which is most often 
raised. Probably, however, the main cause of the obsession in ques- 
tion is (as the Times Correspondent in Cairo recently pointed out) 
that “the test of stability for a government, in the eyes of the 
Egyptian people, has come to be its ability to conduct Treaty 
negotiations with Great Britain.”’* Accordingly, Sidky Pasha, 
the present Prime Minister, has already announced in the Senate 
that he “intends to open Treaty negotiations at the first oppor- 
tunity.” On further reflection, however, he may think it wise 
to wait until his own position has become somewhat more firmly 
established; and, moreover, the British Government, immersed 
as it is in domestic concerns of the utmost gravity, may very 
possibly prefer to postpone fresh negotiations on the Egyptian 
problem till a more convenient season. It can scarcely be doubted 
that such a course would be in the true interests of Egypt, for 
the financial and economic problems of that country are far more 
pressing than the political settlement with Great Britain. 

The present government in Egypt, a country which, till recent 
years, has been most prosperous, inherited from its predecessor 
an extremely unpleasant Budgetary situation. It was faced with 
a deficit of no less than £E.8,600,000,¢ which the former govern- 
ment had proposed to make good from the Reserve Fund. But 
that Fund had been so depleted by. the heavy purchases of cotton, 
entailed by the cotton crisis,} and by the fact that part of its 


* See ‘ Leadership in Egypt,’ in The Times of February 6th, 1932. 

+ See “ The Future of Egypt,” by H.E. Ismail Pasha Sidky, in The Financial 
News, January 25th, 1932, from which much of the following summary is taken. 

ł In 1925 the Egyptian Government had embarked upon the very hazardous 
and unorthodox policy of entering the market themselves as buyers of home- 
grown cotton, in order to maintain the price. By this time (1930) the State 
held cotton to the enormous value of some £E.13,000,000—some of it already 
three years old. Prices had thus been stabilised for the grower at the cost 
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assets had become difficult to realise at the moment, that no more 
than £E.6,000,000 could be taken from this source, and the 
remainder had to be supplied by new taxation. By means of 
drastic economies, however, in almost every department, the Prime 
Minister has succeeded in reducing the estimated expenditure for 
the new Budget so substantially that it has been drafted to show 
a small surplus. Nevertheless, it is obvious that all the time 
vigilance and statesmanship of the present head of the Govern- 
ment—and he has always been regarded in Egypt, from the early 
days of his official career, as a man of outstanding ability—will 
be required to enable him to steer the ship of State out of the 
storms and tempests of recent years, back into calm waters. Great 
efforts are being made towards this consummation by improving ` 
the economic conditions for the future. The important heighten- 
ing of the Assouan Dam, and its corollary: the irrigation and 
drainage work of the Northern Delta, are being pushed forward 
energetically, and electrification of the towns and districts is 
being undertaken all over the Delta. 

Efforts are being made to provide food for a constantly increas- 
ing population”: by improving the fertility of land in both cotton 
for export and cereals (and other food) for home consumption. 
Attempts are also being made to find other cultures than the single 
crop of cotton, on which the country depends for 90 per cent. 
of its external purposes. New agricultural institutions, such as 
the Crédit agricole and the Producers’ Co-operative Societies, have 
been established to preserve the fellah from the village usurers. 
The question of.fostering industries in a country hitherto almost 
exclusively agricultural is also being kept in view. Finally, 
amid all these material considerations, the moral side of progress 
is not being neglected; and it is confidently hoped that great 
extensions of both primary and higher education may be effected 
in a not too distant future. How far all these rosy visions are 
destined to be realised, it is, of course, as yet impossible to say. 
But it may well be that, if the country can be given a breathing 
space, and freed from the internecine struggles of the last decade, 
we may see at last a break in the clouds and the emergence of 
a ray of hope. S: 
Marcom McILWRAITH. 


of the State, but there seemed little prospect of its becoming realisable at the 
price paid, plus expenses. If, however, the Government abandoned its policy 
and began to sell its holding—or even merely refrained from further purchases— 
a complete collapse of the cotton market was apprehended, with consequent 
widespread financial depression in Egypt. For a detailed exposure of Wafd 
finance in general see a very interesting letter by Ahmed Abboud Pasha, a 
pioneer of Egyptian industry, in The Times of August 2oth, 1930. 
* The rate is about 1 per cent. per annum. 


MUST HATE AND DEATH RETURN? 


Oh cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh might it die or rest at last! 


—SHELLEY, Chorus from Hellas. 


OO often the pacifist, in his enthusiasm for the cause of 
peace, is tempted to forget the origins of war. ‘The earliest 
historical records are of the strifes of men, and well we 
‘know that in the unrecorded ages, by far the greater part of the 
lifetime of man upon earth, the rebel son of Nature was con- 
tinuously fighting for existence. Whenever civilised men, them- 
selves exponents of war, discovered in new lands the primitive 
barbarian, the discovery was of a man of war priding himself 
upon his prowess and his weapons. Still in parts of Africa and 
South America remains the not ignoble savage, living and fighting 
even as did his forefathers long before Cæsar, stumbling, embraced 
the British shore. 

Indeed, man has no cause to be ashamed of being a fighting 
animal. If that he had not been he would have been much less 
than a man, and no descendant of man at this hour would exist 
to be a pacifist. Our early progenitors, who had to fight hard 
to maintain themselves, necessarily entertained very clear views 
upon the origin of war. The tribe multiplied in the exceptionally 
fertile valley and, overflowing its borders, had either to struggle 
for new lands or perish. It knew the meaning of the word security 
if not how to spell it, and it knew the grim necessity of seeking 
fresh pastures. And when tribes multiplied into great peoples, 
and enslaved their foes or were themselves led into captivity, war 
enlarged its ambitions. The earliest annals tell of conquerors 
who used war in pursuit of wealth and power; of empires that 
rose and fell. The map of the world as we know it, scored with 
strange and illogical political boundaries, is a war map. It has 
been, in effect, drawn by all the wars of unrecorded and recorded 
time. The pacifist, however sincere, is himself settled, comfortably 
or uncomfortably, in some spot won for him by the wars of his 
fighting forefathers, who never forgot to thank God for upholding 
the hands of the prophets of his nation. The descendant of con- 
quering heroes calls out upon the methods which settled his own 
kind in a certain territory and made it his native land, and which 
either exterminated former natives or subdued them, or drove 
them to find a new homeland. 

It would be humorous enough if the unreflecting pacifist drew 
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a datum line of peace at some remote period, say the eighteenth 
century, or even the nineteenth. It becomes something worse 
than a joke when the suggestiori is made that we should regard 
quite recent resettlements as final, and the strange mappings of 
the very last war as sacrosanct. It is to be feared that 
we shall never arrive at a reasonable world settlement unless we 
realise that just as there were good, or at least reasonable causes 
for some of the old wars, the war-made map of the world to-day 
is- graven with records fof injustice and unnatural deprivation 
which are proper causes for resentment and even for hate. We 
must allow that the inheritors of injustice, or those who even 
while living have had injustice imposed upon them, would be less 
than men if the fighting spirit did not arise in their bosoms. 
We could have little respect for men content to be shut within 
narrow frontiers, to be deprived of world. inheritance, and to 
‘be treated as aliens in all but some very small and poor fraction 
of a world of opportunity. 

We have spoken of ancient struggles for land upon which to 
live. That struggle, let ‘it be remembered, was conditioned and 
restricted by lack of means of communieation. The sea for long 
set narrow bounds to the journeys and conquests. of white men. 
The voyage of the Santa Maria in'1492 opened up for. the. few 
seafaring peoples great new opportunities which have resulted in 
the settlement outside Europe of some 180 millions of European 
stock. Inequality of opportunity much more than inequality of 
courage or enterprise accounts for the disparate result. ‘It was - 
natural for the English, French and Iberians to lead the van in 
ocean enterprise; it is.the misfortune of the peoples of central 
Europe that, not fronting the ocean, they took no part in maritime 
exploration. So the opening of the twentieth century found 
Germany. with colonies corifined to bits of Africa acquired in the 
late African scramble, and Russia, so great in area, possessing 
ice-free ports only in the Baltic. The Peace, in addition to shear- 
ing some 27,000 square miles from Germany, took her colonies 
and added them to the already swollen empires of the victors, 
veiling the. transaction in the term “ mandated territories. ” 
To-day, nearly seventy million Germans, roundly as many people 
as there are whites of all nations in the whole of the British 
Empire, are locked within Central Europe in a territory measuring 
182,000 square miles, a territory moreover which is split into 
two parts by a lane of what has been made Polish territory, thus 
making a map of deprivation and injustice which is not to be 
paralleled anywhere else in our unjust world. 

Unhappily we know also that the remnants of the pre-war 
Austro-Hungarian empire—the fragment. remaining to Austria, 
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the- fractional Hungary with three millions of her Magyars 
deliberately excluded and made foreigners—exist as pictures of 
injustice and despair only differing in degree from what we now call 
Germany. And in the Balkans, Bulgaria, shut from the sea 
and with its capital, the ancient Sofia, placed within gun-fire 
of an impossible frontier, may perhaps be pardoned for very 
heartily hating that which is undeniably hateful. We may also 
remind ourselves that such measure as was dictated to Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria was also meted out to Turkey 
by the Treaty of Sévres, actually signed by the Sultanate. If 
this fifth dictated treaty became a scrap of paper it is not the 
fault of the victorious Allies, who encountered in Mustapha Kemal 
a brilliant soldier who, after a victorious campaign, obtained for 
his country the negotiated and honourable peace of Lausanne in 
1923. Not for nothing is he hailed ‘“‘ Ghazi.” I wonder if anyone 
believes that if Mustapha Kemal had failed, and if Turkey, 
crushed by the Peace of Sévres, had in due course become a member 
of the League of Nations, she would have obtained by peaceful 
representation to the League the honourable treatment she won 
by the sword ! 

We may well turn from the defeated nations of the World War, 
living now in continuous denial and oppression, to other ‘world 
factors of not less importance. Among the victor nations let us 
look at Japan and Italy, each of whom must. be counted one of 
the frustrated nations and each of whom has very much the same 
case. In the Far East, in a chain of small and infertile volcanic 
islands, counting few valleys of any considerable size, with a 
total area of only 148,000 square miles, the Japanese people in 1932 
number roundly 68 million people; by the end of 1934 they will 
number 70 millions, for they are increasing at the rate of a million 
a year. Starting late in the modern race for wealth, they found 
themselves barred from further land upon which to live. Hence 
their adventures in Korea and Manchuria—adventures which can 
only be defended by the pleas entered on behalf of the European 
countries who have acquired colonial empires. Either Japan has 
or has not the right to claim the means of livelihood for her 
teeming and rapidly increasing population; it is a point upon 
which we ought to endeavour to make up our minds. In it is 
involved the first cause of war on this earth, and the cause which, 
as we have reminded ourselves, has made the political map of 
the world what it is to-day. The suggestion I desire to make is 
that, when a nation is in the position of Japan, the world must 
either by peaceful negotiation and arrangement furnish it with 
the means to live or expect grave trouble. To shut the world 
to the Japanese seems to me to be cruel and impossible; yet that 
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that is the real point at issue is hardly recognised in current 
discussions of affairs in the Far East. 

Very similar is the case of Italy. In an area of 118,000 square 
miles live in 1932 some 42 million Italians who, as they are still 
increasing as Britain increased in quite recent years, will soon 
overtake in numbers the present population of Great Britain, 
which is virtually declining. Italy has no coal worth mention, and 
has to import nearly all the materials of industry. She is making 
the best of what opportunity she has and took the lead in the 
development of hydro-electricity. In the Roman Campagna and 
elsewhere she is busily reclaiming waste land and adding fractions 
to her small area. Her colonies as fields for European settlement 
are almost negligible; at the outside they may come to accommo- 
date a few hundred thousand white people. It is a striking case 
of industrial frustration, accentuated by the obvious skill which 
has been applied to naturally poor resources. As a good deal 
has been said of Italian water-power, and as some people imagine 
that it is at least the equivalent of British coal, it may be pointed 
out that at its highest possible development the Italian hydro- 
electric supply might give an annual output the equivalent of 
` about forty million tons of coal. That is not bad, but its proper 
proportions may be gauged by the fact that Great Britain produces 
in a year some 260 million tons of coal and yet complains of 
poverty and depression! ‘Thus it is only too clear that whatever 
they do, and whatever their skill, and however hard they work, 
the Italians of to-day have a very limited opportunity in the world. 

How strange and how menacing a thing it is that so many 
peoples of great natural gifts should thus share a common depriva- 
tion! We may differ upon many things, but surely we can all 
agree that the world needs the best work of all its people, and 
that, whether considered as a whole or in part, civilisation must 
necessarily suffer if peoples of genius are deprived of opportunity 
even while enormous areas of the world’s best land remain 
undeveloped and unpeopled. The point may be vividly illustrated 
by contrasting the case of Holland, spending enormous sums to 
turn the Zuider Zee into dry land, with the great empty fertile 
spaces which exist in three continents. Yet Holland is by no 
means the worst case of deprivation; she did not lose all her 
colonies in the maritime wars, but what remains to her is not 
land suitable for white settlement. 

“ A Place in the Sun ’’—it is a well-known phrase. For a place 
in the sun men have fought and died. A place in the sun, we must 
concede, is the due of all men. What can we do to give all men 
fair opportunity? Is it possible by fair means to banish the 
original and remaining chief cause of war? If the frustration 
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of life is a just cause for resentment, can we remove this plain 
and primary cause of hate? Must the ancient means of adjust- 
ment continue, and prevail first for this race and then for that? 
How many packed volumes would be needed to print the peace treaties 
made only to be broken and sustained only so long as backed 
by force! It was because President Wilson thought he knew 
a better way that he proclaimed his Fourteen Points, one of which 
named a League of Nations. He thought he knew the proper 
road—the making of an open peace, agreed honourably in the eyes 
of all men, securing justice for all nations, ridding the world 
of armaments, and relying for adjustments upon peaceful argu- 
ment securing contentment. ; 

It is useless for us to complain of discontent. Let us not be 
surprised that groups of men large or small become so deeply 
moved that they are willing to risk their lives. History is full 
of wars which, be it remembered, match success against failure. 
Every victory has its corresponding defeat. It is not a reproach 
to mankind but its praise, that history is full of the waging of 
hopeless wars, of forlorn hopes, of vain struggles against tyrannies, 
of lives given in sacrifice. These things belong to the pride of 
the world, and to the justification of man’s very existence. It 
is as futile as it is unworthy, therefore, to complain of men who 
fight what they believe to be a good fight, even if their cause is 
not as perfect as they themselves believe it. 

It is abundantly necessary if we desire peace to recognise that 
war can only be obviated by justice, and by the means to establish 
justice. Nothing else will serve. An informed internationalism 
which recognises the existence and needs of each national group, 
which stimulates and promotes federations and shared dominion, 
which opens new countries to migrants, which actively organises 
communication and exchange, must be developed. The League of 
Nations, whatever the defects of its existing Covenant, may well 
become its instrument. 

To-day nationalism, exacerbated by the World War, sees 
Europe split into thirty-six sovereign States, a few of which con- 
trol in some degree an enormous part of extra-European territory. 
Britain and France have made themselves responsible for terri- 
tories which, having regard to their quality and the very limited 
amount of the earth’s habitable land, amount to nearly one-half 
of the world. For the most part, the Europeans are locked within 
narrow frontiers and can only migrate upon sufferance, laying 
themselves open to the grossest oppression and even insult. Over- 
crowding in parts of Europe is matched in far-off fertile lands 
by amazingly neglected development. All Australia has only 
6% million people, half of whom live in six cities. New Zealand, 
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a magnificent territory, rich in water-power, is inhabited by a 
population one-fourth the size of that of Greater London. In 
South Africa a mere handful of white men is apparently bent, 
as its own Census Commissioner has pointed out, upon resigning 
sovereignty. In all the British Empire outside Europe there are 
only some 4% million white families! In all the great French 
Empire the number of Frenchmen is negligible, while at home 
the French population has only been maintained by the importation 
of foreign workmen. It is a world in which the ill-distribution 
of wealth is matched by the ill-distribution of people, in which 
ignorant congestion is matched by selfish squatting. 

Thus the world presents a picture of unorganised and hap- 
hazard development which, as we know bitterly, is marked by 
recurrent economic crises which change normal poverty, expressed 
in the normal destitution of hundreds of millions even in times 
of alleged ‘‘ boom,’ into ‘‘ depressions ° which affect in some 
measure nearly every home in the world. We must try to under- 
stand that in such circumstances of ill-distribution and unorganisa- 
tion, surprise at the occurrence of wholesale disaster, whether in 
the eighteen-eighties or in the nineteen-thirties, amounts to lack 
of realisation that even what we call ‘‘ good trade ” is a condition 
of unscientific method producing poverty. Those who believe that - 
the America of 1928, although possessed of the world’s richest 
mines and greatest opportunity, was essentially prosperous, and 
that this prosperity was changed into adversity by causes hardly 
to be explained; have clearly never visited the United States; I 
shall never forget the dire poverty of life I witnessed in dreadful 
shacks on the shores of Lake Erie in a “‘rich’’ industrial district 
in 1925, or the fact that I encountered beggars in every American 
city. : 

The problem of world poverty is one with the problem of world 
peace. Plenty is the child of peace, said William Prynne, and 
neither plenty nor peace are to be had while the world fails to 
understand the meaning of ‘“ making peace.” A great peace and 
a great contentment can be made by organising the world for 
the use and maintenance of its many lives. Just settlement of 
political boundaries and just arrangements for the earning of 
men’s livelihoods are part and parcel of the same thing. The 
peace which ends just causes for hate and resentment is the peace 
which also secures a good livelihood for all men. By making peace 
we must mean much more than abstention from hostilities; we 
must mean world co-operation in multiplying the means of life. 
To ‘‘ make peace ” is to make common the wealth which Ruskin 
defined as that which avails towards life. 

Leo Curozza Money. 
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OME months ago noteworthy addresses dealing with widely 
different aspects of the world-wide trade depression were given 
by Dr. O. M. W. Sprague and Lord Lothian. ‘The first, 
entitled ‘‘ Major and Minor Trade Fluctuations,” read to the 
Royal Statistical Society,* analysed the causes of the depression 
and reviewed some of the remedial measures which had been put 
forward in connection with it. The second, a commemorative 
address given at the School of Economics, and entitled ‘“ Renais- 
sance or Decline?’’+ discussed the institution of private property 
as challenged by the Russian Revolution and the Five Year Plan. 
Dr. Sprague, in discussing the suggested remedies of the Mone- 
tary School, rejected the contention that the depression was due 
to the failure of finance. It was not a lack of capital, but a lack of 
“ potential applicants for capital, both public and private, whose 
credit rating was satisfactory in the judgment both of issuing 
houses and the investor ” that had accompanied the stagnation of 
trade. The explanation must be sought elsewhere. In Dr. 
Sprague’s judgment the most effective cause of the fall of prices 
in the preceding two years was the gap, or dis-equilibrium, between 
the prices of primary and secondary products.t The producers of 
both suffered from over-production, but, while in the production 
of wheat, cotton, wool, metals and other raw materials, neither 
output nor costs could be readily reduced, the producers of second- 
ary products were in a better position. Not only did the manu- 
facturer get his raw materials more cheaply, but he could, and did, 
reduce both output and costs; and thus the price of secondary 
products had not fallen nearly so steeply as the price of primary. 
As the result of this gap, primary producers, whether nations or 
individuals, could not afford to buy the secondary products which 
they otherwise would have done. Hence trade was dislocated and 
curtailed. And hence it followed that 


banking and other financial agencies cannot ‘bring about a 
recovery from a major depression. ‘The economic adjustments 
that are required can neither be imposed upon the community 
by .means of limitless contraction nor induced by unlimited 
credit expansion. Other agencies are required. In the past 
adjustment has come through the ruthless working of impersonal 
economic forces; now in some countries... under a demo- 
cratic régime . . . adjustments must be made in a managed 
fashion and more or less with general consent. 


* Printed separately by the Society. 
+ Published in Tae Contemporary Review, September, 1931. 
t At the date of Dr. Sprague’s address, while the prices of primary products 
had dropped 50 per cent. within the preceding two years, those of secondary 
products had fallen only 10 per cent., or remained unchanged. 
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And another disturbing factor, the increased use of mechanical 
power and the forces of nature, although no leading part is assigned 
to it, emerges from time to time in Dr. Sprague’s analysis. The 
motor-car industry in the United States had a (then) “‘ estimated 
capacity of something like 50 per cent. above any profitable demand 
in a normal year.” And agriculture, where “it would seem that 
technical knowledge is fast removing the ctltivation of the soil 
from the régime of diminishing returns,” must henceforth afford 
occupation (presumably in the United States) to a lesser proportion 
of the population. But this factor is appraised coolly and ouly in 
relation to the trade depression. While ‘‘ improvements in the arts 
make possible, and probably at an accelerated rate, an increase 
in the real income of the community,’’ they ‘‘ make for economic 
instability if the increasing productivity in particular industries 
does not encounter an elastic demand for its products.” 

Lord Lothian opens with a recital of the grounds for believing 
that civilisation is on the decline. But, although the pessimists 
have a case, he rejects their conclusion : 

“ Personally,” he says, ‘‘I believe that exactly the opposite 
is the truth: that we are in the midst of a renaissance deeper 
and more portentous than any of the earlier renaissances from 
which modern civilisation has sprung.” 

And in his reading of the Russian Revolution he gives reasons for 
his faith. The defiance of capitalist Europe by the Five Year Plan 
is a thing to be reckoned with, but it is not by any means the 
whole of the matter. The “real challenge’? of Soviet Russia is 
‘far deeper.” It has robbed Liberal and Labour programmes of 
all. pertinence 
by asking whether, in fact, it is possible either to obtain 
reasonable economic equality or to bring any intelligent direc- 
tion into the economic life of the nation or the world, on the 
basis of private property in the instruments of production and 
its correlative, usury. 
And so, in Lord Lothian’s judgment, “ the existence of the Rus- 
sian experiment has raised the issue of private property rights in a 
form which, more and more, will have to be faced by Western civi- 
lisation.” But in the conflict between Communism and Capitalism 
thus ensuing, given the capacity to “‘ face fearlessly and honestly 
what is wrong in our individualist system and what is right as well 
as what is wrong in Communist ideals,” hé can see the transition, 
however painful, to a new era, and the “ gradual birth of a type of 
human society in which international unity and economic brother- 
hood have been added to the political and religious and individual 
freedom we now enjoy.” 
These papers, each revealing a belief on the part of the author 
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that there are grave defects in the economic system which modern 
civilisation has evolved, raise two questions upon the answers to 
which the continuity or disruption of the civilisation we know would 
seem to depend : 

(x) Is there an economic justification for ‘‘ private property in the 
instruments of production with its correlative, usury ?’’ . 

(2) If individualism (thus defined) can be defended on economic 
grounds, are there any signs of movements within the existing 
economic system calculated to make it compatible with a fresh 
advance in civilisation ? 

In answer to the first question, we have two contentions to sup- 
port the belief that the private ownership of the “‘ instruments of 
production ” is often more profitable to the community than owner- 
ship by the State. Commion experience shows that the incentive 
to effort on the part of an individual is greater when the results 
of his effort are secured to him, than when they are distributed 
between him and his fellows. Instances of great industrial under- 
takings redeemed from failure by the energy and prescience of a 
single entrepreneur will readily occur ; but a remark of Emerson on 
this head may be recalled : 

The ‘pulpit and the press have many commonplaces 
denouncing the thirst for wealth; but if men should take these 
moralists at their word, and leave off aiming to be rich, the 
moralists would rush to rekindle at all hazards this love of 
power in the people, lest civilisation should be undone.* 

The second contention rests on the fact that, in the nature of 
things, while the successful entrepreneur is a man of exceptional 
capacity, those whom the State would entrust with such undertak- 
ings would possess only average ability. The disparity between 
them, it is contended, is so great that, omitting undertakings that 
fall legitimately within the field of State or municipal trading, the 
indirect advantages accruing to the community from the more fruit- 
ful administration by men of exceptional ability of a given amount 
of capital, plant and labour will be found generally to exceed the 
direct advantage accruing to the community from the (diminished) 
profits of State ownership. 

To answer the second question new fields of observation must 
be explored. Apprehensions at once so far-reaching and so dis- 
quieting as those which the papers of Dr. Sprague and Lord 
Lothian suggest, invite considerations of a different order. The 
forces which have caused these economic disturbances, although 
beyond the wit of man to control, may yet be subservient to the 
purposes of a Cosmic Intelligence, and obedient to its will. And the 
evidence of the working of this Intelligence will be found not in the 


* The Conduct of Life. On Wealth. 
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here -and now of present conditions and events, but (as Davison 
says) in ‘‘ the Issue of Things.” We cannot, of course, learn what 
the future holds; but we can interrogate the past, hoping in events 
already happened to discern some sequence responsive to the 
rhythm of the Eternal Mind. : 

The obvious limit for such a retrospect is the Great War. It cuts 
right across the calendar ; throwing the first fourteen years of the 
twentieth century back into the nineteenth, and launching the 
twentieth on a new career. It produced an aggregate effort, physical 
and mental, on the part of man more intense than any that history 
had recorded. The burden of physical effort fell chiefly on the 
manual labourers, from whom the great mass of the armies of the 
contending nations had been recruited. The mental effort was not 
confined to statesmen and captains of war. All classes of brain- 
workers, from the clerk to the entrepreneur, had some part in it. 
This unprecedented output of- man’s energy was not all spent in 
savagery and destruction. Science, primarily applied to the 
exigencies of warfare, was fruitful in the service of humanity. 
Among all the toilers the manual labourers had the hardest lot. 
“ Cannon-fodder-”? in battle, on the march and in the trenches 
physical tasks of incredible repulsiveness and unexampled severity - 
. were thrust upon them. Even in the munition factory and the 
prisoners’ camp more than the due measure of labour was exacted. 
To these chief sufferers science was to bring relief and compensa- 
tion. For out of this Calvary of Toil there was to come in the 
fulness of time the redemption of man from the curse of labour. 

In the four years of the war, when the most gifted men of the 
old and new worlds worked with more energy and persistence than 
they had ever worked “before, a great-impetus was given to the 
effective employment of mechanical power and the forces of 
Nature.* Progress in these respects was not limited to any one of 
the combatant peoples, but for convenience the one or two examples 
„required are taken from Britain. When, with the increasing de- 
mands of the fighting services, the need for husbanding man-power 
became urgent, additional and more efficient plant and machinery 
were employed in transport, in the manufacture of munitions, and 
in all essential industries including agriculture. The resultant gain 
in economy of labour and increase of output surpassed all expecta- 
tion. In a single year (1917) by the provision of new plant, and the 
due apportionment of the available labour, the average rate of un- 


* [imitations of space prevent any account of this latter development being 
given in the sequel. But two modern instances by which it is expected that 
very shortly the barren and partly derelict land of Palestine will benefit, may 
be mentioned—the utilisation of the downfall of the Jordan for the generation 
of electric power for irrigation, industry, and lighting; and the production by 
solar evaporation of potash (for fertilisers) from the waters of the Dead Sea. 
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loading cargoes of ore at the British ports was raised from 500 to 
1,000 tons per day.* ‘The example of agriculture is even more 
striking. Menaced by Germany’s ‘‘ unrestricted ’? submarine cam- 
paign of February 1917, the War Cabinet made a courageous and 
successful effort to increase the home-grown supplies of food. In 
this effort science lent the aid of artificial fertilisers and specially 
fertile seeds ; but the determining factor was the introduction, on an 
unprecedented scale, of mechanical power. In the harvest of 1918 
over 7,000 Government-controlled tractors, with the complementary 
implements, were used. In the two last years of the war British 
agriculture, with a depleted and largely improvised personnel, but 
thus equipped with mechanical power, increased its tillage area by 
2,500,000 acres in England and Wales alone; and in 1918 it pro- 
duced breadstuffs for approximately forty weeks’ consumption, 
when before the war wheat and flour for only approximately ten 
weeks had been supplied.+ ‘The effect of mechanisation upon the 
productive capacity of the non-combatant population as a whole 
was scarcely less remarkable. In the fourth year of the war, in 
spite of the withdrawal of some millions of men formerly engaged 
in direct industrial production, the output of industry (in its narrow 
sense, but including the manufacture of munitions and war mate- 
rial) was ‘‘ very little less’ than it had been before the war, and 
the value of British exports for 1917 was not more than approxi- 
mately 30 per cent below that of 1913.¢ 

Then, mechanisation, dispensing with labour when labour was 
scarce, was a wholly beneficent force. Now, thirteen years after- 
wards, it has given us the problem of tinemployment and the 
dubious boon of over-production. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that in the United States, Germany, France, Britain 
and the Dominions 20,000,000 manual labourers have been rendered ` 
superfluous. Agreements are made, or sought, for limiting the 
production of rubber and copper. Brazil throws coffee into the 
sea; and the United States is driven to store, destroy, or barter 
her surplus cotton and wheat. What wonder, then, that this force 
has come to be regarded with suspicion by statesmen, or that its 
progress has been opposed by the very class whom ultimately it will 
benefit most—the manual labourers? In Britain, especially, 
obstacles to its operation have been raised persistently by ‘‘ orga- 
nized labour.” While; thanks to mechanisation, the war left.the 
nation with a greatly increased productive capacity, in the period 
1919-26 British industry was largely, though not entirely, 
prevented from taking advantage of this advance by the virtual 


* War Cabinet Report for 1917. 1918. Cd. 6005; p. 116. 
+ The War and Social Reform. By the writer. Murray, 1919. P. 57 et seq. 
The President of the Board of Trade (Lord Ashfield—then Sir Albert 
Stanley) reported in The Times, May 16th, 1918. 
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restriction of output enforced by the trade unions. This policy 
was pursued with success until it culminated in the attempt of 
organised labour to impose its will on all the manual labourers 
of the country, irrespective of their membership of a union, and to 
dictate to the community the conditions of its economic life. Given 
the necessity of retarding mechanisation for the purpose of allowing 
the workpeople so displaced more time and opportunity to seek 
other employment, the endeavour to make the reduced requirements 
of industry for labour ‘‘ go round ” as far as possible by shortening 
working hours (without any corresponding reduction in wages), and 
other less reputable methods, was politically justifiable; and it 
probably would have met with the acquiescence, if not the approval, 
of the sections of the population not directly concerned in industrial 
production, had their consent been asked before the policy was 
brought into effect. When, however, the section of the manual 
labourers immediately affected arrogated the right to dictate it, 
opposition was aroused. The speedy collapse of the General Strike 
of 1926 affirmed the power of the nation to resist the pretensions 
of a section of the community to over-ride the authorities duly 
constituted to safeguard its interests and express its will. And since 
this attempt to hold up the Government was defeated, the process of 
mechanisation, though still impeded by “‘ organised labour,” has 
made more rapid progress in Britain. In the meantime, in other 
countries, and especially in Britain’s great manufacturing competi~ 
tors, the United States and Germany, a more ample progress in 
the mechanisation of industry had been made; and by the time the 
trade unions had relaxed their obstruction the British hold upon 
the neutral markets of the world, already shaken before the war, 
was almost lost. 

It is reasonable to suppose, however, that some part of these 
suspicions, and of the antagonism of organised labour, would have 
been removed by a better understanding of the working of this 
force, and a more true perception of the ultimate effects which it 
may be expected to produce upon the manual labourers, the com- 
munity, and mankind at large. As it was, while the direct economic 
effects of ‘mechanisation were plain to see, its social and political 
implications had been imperfectly observed, or altogether over- 
looked. And yet it is in these implications, and in their bearing 
upon the social evolution of the great industrial nations, that we 
may hope, if anywhere, to find some relevant material for an answer 
to the second question. For, seen in the perspective of past events, 
this force, besides dispensing with labour, can be discerned to be 
performing another service to humanity : the fusion of the hitherto 
widely separated orders of the manual labourers and the brain- 
workers. Here, then, we have a force which, given time, promises 
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not only ultimately to redeem man from the curse of labour, but, 

in so doing, to close the gulf that has divided the more advanced | 
nations into the many and the few, each leading different lives, 

often alien in sentiment, with conflicting and mutually destructive 

interests and aspirations—the gulf that evoked and justified the 

bitter complaint that all that the vaunted ‘‘ progress ” of the nine- 

teenth century could do, was to make the rich richer, and the 

poor poorer. 

This “ issue of things ” is for the future; but even to-day there 
are recognisable signs that mechanisation is working in both these 
directions, and to bridge the intervening years, and assist it in 
its task, we have in England at least the principle of ‘‘ equal oppor- 
tunity.” To trace the relationship of this principle to mechanisa- 
tion (and, incidentally, to the Great War) we must recall how, 
with the virtual annihilation of the Regular Army the British 
forces in France and Flanders changed from a professional into 
a citizen army. Of these citizen soldiers the great majority, who 
belonged to the wage-earning classes, claimed that when they 
returned to the England they had saved from subjection to Ger- 
many, the conditions of their lives should be improved. The 
justness of this claim was recognised, and an earnest endeavour 
was made to satisfy it.- Two results of this endeavour, the expan- 
sion of free education and the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchisé, go a long way, between them, towards putting the 
principle of equal opportunity into practice. The effect in this 
respect of the Representation of the People Act, 1918 (with Mr. 
Baldwin’s subsequent enlargement of the women’s franchise), is 
obvious. But the operation of the ‘‘ systematic development of the 
organism of public education ” as an agency for the fusion of the 
manual labourers and brain-workers ancillary to the working of 
mechanisation in the same field requires consideration. 

The avowed object of Mr. Fisher’s Education Act of 1918 was to 
give the children of wage-earners an opportunity of advancement 
in life not inferior to that possessed by children of the professional 
and propertied classes ; and to effect this purpose the provision for 
scholarships (or the equivalent) linking the primary to the second- 
ary school, and the secondary school to institutions for professional 
training and’ the universities, was greatly increased. By this 
means, it was hoped, the gifted child of the manual labourer would 
climb, without undue effort on his part, or undue sacrifice on the 
part of his parents, from the bottom to the top of the educational 
ladder. ‘The extent to which this hope has been realised is a 
matter of common knowledge. Every year free education adds an 
appreciable number of manual labourers by birth to the ranks of 
the brain-workers; while, in so doing, it has helped to lessen the 
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intellectual disparity between the wage-earners as a whole and the 
professional and propertied classes.* Whatever limitations may 
be imposed by the financial exigencies of the moment, it may be 
expected that this process will continue,t and that, as it gains 
strength from the increased mechanisation of industry and the 
extended application of science to the business of production, the 
number of young persons of the wage-earning classes whom it 
will enable each year to find employment as ~brain-workers, will 
steadily, but surely, increase. 

But while education and universal adult suffrage promote social 
fusion by keeping open the door of ‘‘ equal opportunity,” it is to 
mechanisation that we must look for the highways to the kingdom 
of the future. It is working for social fusion in two directions. 
First, by making all the common physical tasks of life easier, it has 
invited an incursion of the brain-workers into the field of the manual 
labourers corresponding to the incursion of the latter into the field 
of the former under the expanded system of free education. House- 
hold duties have been so much lightened and simplified by labour- 
saving appliances that gentlefolk of both sexes have come forward 
to undertake them. Everyone has met with the Public Schoolboy 
chauffeur, but my own acquaintance provides an instance of a 
Harrow boy who is a chef. And next, by promoting the application 
of scientific processes and methods to industry it increases the need 
for brain-workers, as against manual labourers, in the whole sphere 
of production. 

This last operation is one of high significance. To achieve the 
gradual conversion of mankind from a population of mainly manual 
labourers into one of mainly brain-workers, it is necessary not only 
that the need for labour should be reduced, but also that the need 
for brain-work should be increased. It is difficult to see how, with- 
out the action of mechanisation in this direction, employment could 
be found for the brain-workers recruited by free education from the 
ranks of the manual labourers. At the moment the necessity for pro- 
viding for these recruits is obscured by the more urgent problem of 
how to find employment for the millions of manual labourers whom 
mechanisation has displaced. 

Being the victims of a force as inescapable as an avalanche or an 
earthquake, and one that benefits all members of the community 
except themselves, these men and women have a moral right to main- 


* Only want of space prevents a reference to the influence exerted by the 
popular Press, the Picture-Palace and Broadcasting in narrowing the interval 
between the social standards of the two orders. 

+I am not prepared to excuse the unnecessary costliness of our present 
system of free education; still less to deny the justness of the complaint 
that in the primary schools too little attention has been given to vocational, 
as against general instruction. But so long as the educational ladder is 
maintained, the process described in the text will go on. 
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tenance by the State. Whether, in view of the fact that the under- 
taking which discards them thereby presumably decreases costs and 
increases profits, this burden should not be borne by the particular 
undertaking (or industry) concerned, is a question that merits 
attention : but plainly some provision must be made for them until 
they can find other means of livelihood. The measures for provid- 
ing these displaced workpeople with alternative employments, 
including in our own case migration from the United Kingdom to 
the Dominions,* which have been taken, have met with very little 
success. Meanwhile it is becoming evident that the ultimate 
remedy is restriction of population; and this remedy is 
gradually being applied in the most over-crowded industrial 
countries. In Britain, indeed, the aggregate population has 
not yet even become stationary, but the increase is due not to 
the birth rate—which is declining—but to the decreased mortality 
of infants and the increased longevity of adults. And the fact 
long recognised in the Dominions, that both economically and for 
defence purposes a small effective population is more valuable than 
a numerically larger population weakened by the presence of 
sections suffering from mental and physical disablement, penury, 
and discontent, is at length finding acceptance in the Mother 
Country. 

At first sight the deprivation of millions of men and women of 
their livelihood seems a strange and untoward exercise of the 
power of a Supreme, Intelligence. Taken in itself “ unemploy- 
ment ” is an unwelcome addition to the cares of statesmen, and a 
distressing burden to communities still struggling to make good 
the material losses of four years’ destruction of wealth. But (in 
the words of Addison) ‘‘ those Events, the Permission of which 
seems now to accuse his Goodness, may in the Consummation of 
Things both magnify his Goodness and exalt his Wisdom.’’+ 
It may be that this and other economic dislocations are the birth- 
pains of the new era. For out of the welter of these distresses and 
perplexities the great fact emerges, that, as the years pass on, man 


* The only country which has a prima facie capacity to provide for its 
displaced workpeople is our own. The sparsely inhabited, temperate, and as 
yet undeveloped areas in the Dominions would seem to be just what is wanted 
to supply homes and occupations for the surplus millions, to the mutual 
advantage of both the Mother Country and the Daughter States. But it is 
notorious that this obvious solution has proved impracticable. The Dominions, 
themselves sufféring from over-production and unable to find work for their 
own unemployed, naturally—and rightly—refuse to admit immigrants for whom - 
they cannot find livelihoods; and the British unemployed, supported in tolerable 
comfort by the dole, and accustomed to a post-war regimen of picture-palaces, 
race-meetings, football matches, and frequent and inexpensive excursions by 
road and rail, refuse to face the uninviting life of the back-blocks. Only in one 
respect, the emigration of (mainly parentless) children has any appreciable 
result been obtained. 

+ The Spectator, December 1st, 1711. 
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is being asked for less and less physical labour and more and more 
brain-work. l 

Is it wholly visionary to base on this fact the belief, that in the 
“ consummation of things ” the manual labourers of the world will 
be freed at length from the burden of those grosser bodily tasks, 
which hitherto have oppressed their minds and robbed them of their 
due share in life’s noblest pursuits? And, unless our reading of the 
work of mechanisation be altogether mistaken, together with the 
redemption of man from the curse of labour, social fusion will be 
accomplished. For this force tends not only to reduce the néed for 
physical labour and to increase the need for brain-work, but it is 
making the physical work still remaining to be done more pleasur- 
able and less inconsistent with the enjoyment of the finer amenities 
of life. Even now, from the experience of to-day, it is not difficult 
to picture how, as with each successive generation the barriers 
between the differing orders of society are weakened, a time will 
come at last when all the few necessary tasks for which physical 
exertion is still required, will be so little onerous, or so full of 
interest, that every one will be able and willing to do them. And 
thus, as time goes on and service by hand and brain is ever more 
closely mingled, true economic freedom will be attained. Then each 
one, unencumbered by the lack of birth, wealth, rank, ôr any other 
adventitious advantage, will be free to choose the particular form in 
which he can serve best the community of which he is a member; 
and to decide upon a calling will be only a question of individual 
capacity and disposition. 

For the individual will be preserved. With the winning of econo- 
mic freedom the relations of man to man and nation to nation must 
be profoundly changed ; and in the ordering of the new economic and 
political systems of the world, the need for individual effort, and 
for the power of the ‘‘ master of men ” to control and administer 
great undertakings, will remain. Then, as now, character, genius— 
call it what you will, but the quality of the exceptional, and not the 
average, man or woman, will lead and determine the progress of the 
race. : 

W. Bası WoORSFOLD. 


THE EARLY TREATMENT OF YOUNG 
OFFENDERS. 


LTHOUGH the new Children and Young Persons Act is not 
A- complete nor so far-reaching as many people would 
desire, it marks a further stage on the long road of effort 
towards the more efficient care and training of neglected and unruly 
boys and girls. The need for wiser methods of treatment for young 
wrongdoers has been advocated for many years, both by the 
Children’s Branch of the Home-Office* and by organisations in 
touch with difficult parents and difficult children. Local education 
authorities have been impressed also with the importance of 
securing wider powers for rescuing young people over school age 
from surroundings likely to lead to moral degradation and crime 
and magistrates have regretted their limited powers under the 
Children Act, 1908, which only enabled them to place such boys 
and girls with a “fit person,” but provided no machinery or 
authority for payment. 

While it is recognised generally that the Children Act, 1908, and 
the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, have proved to be valuable 
instruments of reform, and have produced a more humane and 
educational attitude in dealing with young offenders, the age limit 
of sixteen years for juvenile court jurisdiction, the constitution and 
methods of some of the country tribunals, the continued imprison- 
ment of considerable numbers of boys and girls between sixteen 
and twenty-one, both on remand and after trial, are matters which 
have caused much concern among social workers and have aroused 
well-merited criticism. 

That these criticisms possessed substance was realised by the 
late Lord Brentford, then Sir William Joynson Hicks, when acting 
as Home Secretary in Mr. Baldwin’s administration. In January 
1925 he appointed a very competent and experienced Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the treatment of young offenders and 
young people who, owing to bad associations and surroundings, 
require protection and training. They were to report what changes, 
if any, were desirable in the present law and administration. ‘The 
Committee, which was under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas 
Maloney, sat for two years, visited juvenile courts and schools in 
different parts of the country, heard evidence from ninety-nine 
witnesses, made themselves acquainted with the system of Observa- 
tion Homes, journeying to Belgium to study on the spot the work 
of the Central Observation Centre at Moll, and finally issued an 
exhaustive report in March 1927 with a number of useful recom- 


* The Reports of the work of the Children’s Branch, July 1924, July 1925, and 
November 1928. 
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mendations.* ‘The majority of these recommendations have been 
incorporated into the new Act which has just passed into law, but 
there are two important omissions. The Committee desired to see 
the setting up of Observation Centres or Central Remand Homes 
for the observation of all offenders under twenty-one, and urged the 
use of this accommodation instead of prison while awaiting trial 
for young persons between seventeen and twenty-one as well as for 
children.t They also pleaded that, except under a special certifi- 
cate of the Court, alleging that the offender could not properly be 
dealt with in any other way, probation or Borstal should be 
substituted for imprisonment for all young people between seven- - 
teen and twenty-one. Fortunately, the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion to raise the age for Juvenile Court jurisdiction to seventeen is 
included inthe Act.f A young person is defined as one who, for the 
purposes, of the measure and of the Act of 1908, is a person who 
has attained the age of fourteen years and is under the age of 
seventeen years.§ Consequently, imprisonment on remand or after 
sentence is prohibited for all children and young people under 
seventeen. Only in exceptional cases of depravity or unruliness, 
under a special certificate of the Court, is imprisonment permitted. 

The raising of the age to séventeen is a useful step forward, 
though some people would have preferred if the age could have 
been fixed at eighteen, thus bringing it into line with the definition 
of “ young person”? under the Factory and Workshops Acts and 
the Choice of Employment Act. It is eighteen in Austria, Germany 
and some of the Succession States,|| as well as in certain States of 
America, On the other hand, both in the House of Commons and 
in Committee, a good deal of fear was expressed that the character 
of the Juvenile Courts would be changed if older and more hardened 
offenders were allowed to come into contact with children. - Endea- 
vours were made to reduce the age to sixteen, but the Government 
stood firm. Of course, under proper supervision, no such contact 
between older and younger offenders is probable. There are very 
great advantages in taking away boys and girls of the 
impressionable age of sixteen to seventeen from-the influences and 
circumstances of the adult Courts and in bringing them before a 
tribunal at which special arrangements are made for the hearing of 
their cases and for their welfare. But the value and success of this 
reform in the early treatment of offenders will rest largely on the 
constitution of Juvenile Courts in the future. 


“Report of the Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young 
Offenders, Cmd. 2831, 1927. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d 

+ Ibid., pp. 44, 45, 122 and 125. 

$ Section 70 (1). 4 

§ Children Act, 1908, Sections 102 (3) and 131. 

l The League of Nations Report on Organisation of Juvenile Courts, and the 
results attained hitherto. 1932. Allen & Unwin. 
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Although Juvenile Courts were set up by Section 111 of the 
Children Act, 1908, and provision was made that such Courts. 
should be held in a different building or room, or on different 
days, or at a different time from that on which the ordinary 
Courts were held, in some cases the Juvenile Court has merely 
followed the sitting of the ordinary Court, and there has been 
little change in the procedure. The choice of magistrates outside 
London has been largely haphazard,* and although there are 
many active magistrates, sometimes the work has been done 
perfunctorily, without any genuine grasp of the problem involved. t 
The Departmental Committee rightly urged that the ‘‘ qualities 
which are needed in every magistrate who sits in a Juvenile Court 
are a love of young people, sympathy with their interests, and 
an imaginative insight into their difficulties. The rest is largely 
common sense.’’t 

In 1925, the Children’s Branch made an exhaustive inquiry into 
the practice of the Juvenile Courts in the country, with the view 
of securing information regarding the number of Justices present, 
_the inclusion of women on the Bench, the extent to which informa- 
tion regarding the home environment of the offender and his school 
character was obtained, the use of probation, birching, arrange- 
ments for remand, and institutional treatment. The results of 
_ the inquiry showed wide differences in the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the Courts. In only 232 out of the 902 Courts were 
women on the Bench. In eight cases they sat when girls were 
concerned in the charge. In nearly half of the Courts more than 
three Justices were present, a rather confusing experience for 
` the children. In only a third of the Courts was the importance 
recognised of securing some account of the offender’s career at 
school and in only thirty-eight cases was an officer of the Local 
Education Authority in attendance at the hearing of the case. In 
a few instances the school attendance officer was also the probation 
offcer. In only twenty-seven Courts was a medical examination 
regarded as an essential preliminary to treatment. The majority 
of the Courts did not require such examination at all, or only 
in exceptional cases, or when sending offenders to an institution. 

There was much diversity of opinion among the Courts concern- 
ing the value of fines and birching as deterrents. Probation was 
generally approved, but there was less conclusive testimony 
regarding the advantages of institutional treatment. It is to be 
feared that in some cases the question of cost to the locality has 
operated in the minds of Justices and that the very great decline 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young 


t Ibid., p. 25. 
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in the number of children sent to Home Office schools is due, not 
so much to a fall in the numbers of boys and girls charged, but 
to the deliberate policy of the Courts. In 1913 the number sent 
to the schools was 5,744. By 1927 the figure had gone down to 
1,652.* In 1929 the number declined further to 1,037, but it rose 
last year to 1,204, with the marked increase among juvenile 
offenders between fourteen and sixteen. In this age group “ the 
number of guilty,” says Mr. Arthur Locke in his introduction 
to Criminal Statistics for 1930 (p. xi), ‘‘ was almost three times 
what it should have been on a basis of the number of living. 
Among youths and girls aged sixteen to twenty-one, the number 
was between twice and thrice what it should have been on this 
basis.” This increase in the incidence of crimes of dishonesty 
among young people was due, to a great extent, to industrial 
depression, which, particularly in the northern areas of the 
country, reacted unfavourably on children.} 

There is reason to believe that some of this increase in juvenile 
offences is to be ascribed to the action of the Courts. In Criminal 
Statistics for-1929, Mr. Locke draws attention to the fact that out 
of ri,r51 boys and girls found guilty of indictable offences in 1929, 
about 9,500 were dealt with under the Probation of Offenders Act; 
but only 5,994 were placed under supervision. He presses home 
the point that as only 546 were sent to Reformatory Schools, and 
only 446 to Industrial Schools, it would seem that greater use 
might well be made of the Home Office schools.t This failure 
of the Courts to remove young offenders from a bad environment 
was taken up by the Departmental Committee on Persistent 
Offenders whose Report§ was issued in June of this year. ‘‘ Every 
persistent offender,” they say, ‘‘ has been at one time ‘a first 
offender,’ ’? and they express the view that “ among the child 
delinquents there must be large numbers whose homes and 
associates are such that there is a grave danger of their growing 
up to be Persistent Offenders.” In recalling that 90 per cent. 
of the pupils in Home Office schools are successful, they confirm 
Mr. Locke’s view that greater use might well be made of these 
institutions.|| Among other important questions dealt with by this 
Committee is one which reinforces the:regret felt by social workers 
that the new Act does nothing for offenders between seventeen and 
twenty-one. Although the number of young persons between 
sixteen and twenty-one sentenced to imprisonment has fallen from 


* Report of Children’s Branch, 1928, p. 119. Criminal Statistics, 1929. 
Cmd. 3853, 1931, p- 79; and Criminal Statistics, 1930. Cmd. 4036, 1932, 


. 79- - 
R + Criminal Statistics, 1930, p. ix. 
t Criminal Statistics, 1929, p. xxii. 
§ Cmd. 4090. 1932. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. 
ll Report of the Departmental Committee on Persistent Offenders, p. 6. 
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4,300 in the year 1921 to 1,950 in 1930, the Committee draw 
attention to the Annual Reports of the Prison Commissioners 
which show that boys and girls with criminal tendencies are sent 
to prison for short periods instead of being committed for Borstal. 
sentences. * 

The Prison Commissioners have urged continually that a short 
sentence of imprisonment decreases the chances of winning an 
offender to an honest life. Of the 1,559 youths sentenced to 
imprisonment in 1929, 40 per cent. had not, so far as was known, 
been proved guilty of offences previously and more than half of 
them (816) were given sentences of a month or less... It. has 
to be remembered, too, that these figures do not include boys 
and girls lodged in gaol on remand. This undesirable procedure 
receives adverse comment in the pages of Mrs. Le Mesurier’s 
book Boys in Trouble, in which she describes cases which have 
come under her supervision in connection with her work as visitor 
to the Boys’ Prison at Wandsworth, now transferred to a separate 
block at Wormwood Scrubbs. Her long experience has shown 
her that the system of boys in prison on remand is a bad one. 
‘‘ There are no good reasons that can be urged in favour of it 
except one, and that is the reason of necessity. . . . This, in the 
last resort, is because the British public has not yet been roused 
toa sense of the outrage of it and has not been willing to pay 
the cost of Remand Homes for all boys and girls up to the age 
when they attain legal majority.” She, like the members of the 
Young Offenders Committee, is convinced that medical and 
psychological examinations should not take place in a Remand 
Home which is a prison. 

Although the new Bill: does little to cope with the problem of 
the older adolescent, its provisions, if administered with vision 
and energy, should pave the way for further reform, should increase 
our knowledge of the causes of delinquency and should be the 
means of rescuing numbers of boys and girls under seventeen from 
a harmful and degrading environment. The machinery is avail- 
able. How it is used will depend much on the constitution of 
the Courts and on their attitude towards the boys and girls brought 
before them. A panel of Justices, specially qualified for dealing 
with juvenile cases, will be formed in every Petty Sessional 
Division and no Justice will-be qualified to sit as a member of the 
Juvenile Court unless he is a member of such a panel.§ Rules 
made by the Lord Chancellor will provide for the formation and 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on Persistent Offenders, p. 7. 

+ Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict 
Prisons for 1929. Cmd. 3868, 1931. H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 17-18. 

$ Boys in Trouble. By Mrs. Le Mesurier. With an introduction by Alexander 
Paterson. John Murray. 1931. 77. 

§ Children and Young Persons “Act, Section 2 (2). 
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periodical revision of the panels of Justices, for limiting the number 
of Justices who may sit as members of any Juvenile Court and for 
deciding upon the manner in which they are to be selected. The 
rules will also deal with the selection and appointment of a 
Chairman.” 

In London the procedure which has been in operation since the 
passing of the Juvenile Courts (Metropolis) Act, 1920, will be 
continued. Here the Courts are constituted of a Metropolitan 
police magistrate who acts as Chairman, with two Justices, one 
of whom must be a woman. ‘They will also be selected. from a 
panel of Justices and the Secretary of State may nominate a Justice 
of the Peace to act as Chairman of the Courts in the Metropolitan 
Police Area, if for any reason he thinks it advisable to do so. , 

The careful selection of magistrates for the Juvenile Courts and 
the revision of panels, as such revision becomes necessary, should 
do much to ensure that the new Act is administered in the principles 
laid down in Section 2r. The spirit of this Section is indeed the 
key-note of the measure and reflects the purpose of the Children’s 


-Branch of the Home Office and of the best magistrates, both paid 


and unpaid. The provision enacts that 


every Court, in dealing with a child or young person who is 

brought before them, either as needing care or protection or as an 

offender or otherwise, shall have regard to the welfare of the 

child or young person, and shall in a proper case take steps for 

removing him from undesirable surroundings, and for securing 

that proper provision is made for his education and training. ` 
There should be no grave difficulty in carrying out these objectives. 
The powers of the Courts to ensure “ welfare,’’ “ education,” and 
“ training,” are much increased by Part II of the Act. There 
is a much wider definition of “‘ neglect ’’ than in the Children 
Act, 1908. Any Local Authority, constable, or authorised person 
can bring before the Court a child or young person whose parents 
or guardians are not exercising proper care, and who is falling 
into bad associations or is exposed to moral danger or is beyond 
control.t Neglected boys or girls may be sent to an approved 
school, may be committed to the care of a fit person§ who, for the 
purposes of the Act, may be the Local Authority, || who may board 
them out, in which case the Secretary of State will cause them to 
be visited from time to time. Grants will be paid by the Exchequer 
towards the expenses of Local Authorities in respect of the children 
committed to their care. 

* Children and Young Persons Act, Section 2 (4), (a), (b), and (ce). 

+ Section 3 (4), (a), (b), and (c). 

t Section g (x), (é) and (2). g 

§ Section 9 (x), (a), (b), (c), and (d). 


|| Section 25 (1), (2), (3). 
Section 86 (1), i(b). 
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It will be conceded generally that this power to rescue the older: 
boys and girls from dangerous surroundings is a very great 
advance on the first Children Act. The wretched conditions of 
overcrowding under which the poorest families live and particularly 
the absence of open spaces in the neighbourhood, do produce the 
potential criminal. Professor Cyril Burt discovered that in the 
cases of delinquency investigated by him, over one-half were found 
in homes that were poor or very poor.* Defective family relation- 
ships accounted for 58 per cent. and defective discipline 61 per cent. 
Vice in the home was noted in 26 per cent. of cases. In this 
connection it is encouraging to see how greatly the Act facilitates 
the rescue of young girls in moral danger. Both the Committee 
-on Sexual Offences and the Departmental Committee on the Treat- 
ment of Young Offenders had recommended strongly the im- 
portance of strengthening the present law, so as to ensure the 
removal of all children from any family in which an offence had 
been committed. 

One of the difficulties met with in the past in preventing 
delinquency has been the unwillingness of persons to prosecute 
boys and girls guilty of dishonesty. The result has been that many 
delinquents charged in a Juvenile Court have already committed 
several misdeeds.t Sometimes this unwise leniency is caused by a 
fear of branding a child with a conviction, and often, too, because 
little is known of the methods of the Courts or of the work of the 
Home Office schools. Under the new law the words “ conviction ” 
and “‘ sentence ” will cease to be used in relation to children and 
young persons dealt with summarily.§ Further, the division of 
the schools into “‘ reformatory ” and “ industrial ” will disappear, 
and with this change, it is to be trusted, the public will no longer 
think of these institutions as “ prison schools.” For years past 
any such connotation has been grossly unfair to the schools. The 
majority are admirable institutions, where an excellent education, 
combined with practical and, in the case of older children, with 
technical work, is given. ‘The schools will now be classified by 
the Secretary of State according to the age of the persons for whom 
they are intended, the character of the education and training, the 
religious persuasion of the boys and girls who enter them, their 
geographical position, and other matters. The Courts will be able 
to send the neglected boy or girl or the offender to the school 
most appropriate to his or her needs.|| Supervision will be 
exercised usually until the age of eighteen; but in special cases 


*The Young Delinquent. By Professor Cyril Burt. University of London 
Press. 1925. P. 60. 

+ Ibid., p. ror. : 

+ Report of the Work of the Children’s Branch, 1928, p. 2. 

§ Section 22. 

ll Section 42, and First Schedule, 7th Provision. 
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it may be exercised up to the age of 21.* An immature youth or girl 
under 18’at a Borstal Reformatory will be able to be transferred to 
an approved school:+ Boarding out is indicated as the method to 
be followed usually in dealing with children under the age of ten, 
unless for any reason, including the want of a fit person of his own 
religious persuasion willing to take the care of him, suitable 
arrangements cannot be made. 

During its passage through both Houses of Parliament some 
detailed criticisms of the Bill have been-made. Regret has been 
expressed that the age of criminal responsibility has only been 
raised, by a year, to eight. It is much higher in many European 
states.§ Disapproval of the failure to include by Statute women 
Justices on the country panels was mentioned both in the House 
of Commons and when the Bill was in Committee. A notable 
blemish in the Act is the omission of the valuable provision which 
removed whipping as a form of punishment from the powers of 
the Courts. Whipping has been reinstated on two occasions by 
the House of Lords. Had the House of Commons failed to agree 
with the final amendment, the Bill would have been lost for this 
Session. It is true that there were only 130 cases of birching by 
the Courts during 1930,|] but it is well known that this form of 
punishment. never acts as a deterrent. The cases cited in the 
Report. of the Children’s . Branch for 1928] exemplify the 
disastrous results of continual birching, fining and binding over 
for offences without apparently any constructive plan of supervision 
by probation officers. Unless there is wise and early treatment by 
the Courts, these inhappy young people find themselves eventually 
in Borstal or, what is far worse, in prison. a 

The powers given to local authorities to make by-laws regulating 
or prohibiting street trading up to the age of eighteen,** should 
remove a fruitful source of temptation to crime. It is regrettable 
that advantage was not taken of the present measure to give 
immediate powers to local authorities to limit by by-law the hours 
of work of boys and girls in unregulated occupations. Provision © 
to permit such power is in the Act, but it cannot be used until a 
resolution has been passed by both Houses of Parliament.tf It 
has been suggested by those in touch with boys working for long 
hours daily and weekly, that the reaction against such exploitation 
leads sometimes to delinquency. 


* First Schedule, 16 (1) (a) and (b). 

+ Section 36 (a). 

$ Section 23. Are 

§ League of Nations Report on Juvenile Courts. 

ll Criminal Statistics, 1930, P. 79. 

<$ Pp. 7 and 8. 

** Section 52. 

Tt Section 51. . : = 
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But though there are some omissions in the measure, the new 
Act is a valuable instrument of social welfare, and its provisions 
will be strengthened by the remedial activities which are being 
carried on outside the Courts by Child Guidance Clinics in 
London. These Clinics, working both independently and attached 
to hospitals, are endeavouring to discover means of helping the 
mental and psychological difficulties of stormy and distressful’ 
youth and at two Juvenile Courts the Medical Director of the local 
Clinic is often present. Improved means of observing children will 
be forthcoming when the London County Council secures a new 
Remand Home. A sum of £45,000 was included in the Three-Year 
Programme, 1927-30,* but the matter was postponed, pending 
action by the Government. We have indeed moved onwards from 
the days close upon forty years ago when, as in 1893, nearly 3,000 
children under sixteen were lodged in prison, of whom 150 were 
under twelve ; while, in the same year, 21,585 young people between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one were sent to gaol.t May we 
not hope, therefore, that the next measure of reform may_provide 
for reformatory treatment instead of prison for all young people who 
have not yet attained their legal majority? 

N. ADLER. 


* Minutes of the London County Council, February 8th, 1927, p. 169. 
+ Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and Directors of Convict Prisons, 
1906. Cmd. 3169, pp. 15 and 16. 


THE KOMSOMOL. 


HE most recent history of the Komsomol, the Communist 
| League of Youth of the Soviet, is to a considerable degree 
the history of the policy of the Kremlin. For this reason 
it should be of actual interest to anyone following the political 
development of Soviet Russia. The communistic organisation 
of youth forms to-day an essential factor of the power of the 
Russian régime. -At the same time it exerts a not unimportant 
influence upon the foreign policy of Soviet bolshevism. According 
to official Soviet publications the League had on July rst, 1930, 
2,885,697 members and 53,319 candidates, comprising 84,394 cells 
or units. . During the last two and a half years, i.e. ‘since the 
eighth League Congress, 1,982,990 new members have joined 
the League; the actual increase was, however, only 948,720, 
because during the same period 1,034,270 members left the League, 
i.e. 52.2 per cent. of the number of new members. The number 
of female members of the Komsomol has risen during the period 
mentioned from 22.4 per cent. to 26.5 per cent. 

The authoritative organs of the Communist Party of the Union 
of Soviets attach great importance to the recruiting of its adherents 
exclusively from proletarian circles. In regard to this a propa- 
ganda publication*of the League of Youth gives the following 
explanation: ‘‘ Any increase of members not belonging to the 
working or peasant class must be severely restricted by the 
Komsomol. Available facts show that in some League organisa- 
tions membership grows at the. expense of the workers and 
peasants. This must be considered a dangerous phenomenon. 
Such organisations must be asked to give a strict account.” 
‘Special measures are taken to secure the social composition of 
the League in accordance with thése principles. So-called 
“ purgings,’’ for instance, are carried out under cover of fighting - 
“dangerous subjects,” ‘‘ anti-soviet' elements,” “‘ opportunists,’’ 
etc. The political aim of the Soviet rulers is to make the 
Komsomol into a privileged organisation. Accordingly, just as 
in the ruling party, it is emphasised that only ‘‘ workers in work- 
shops ”? or workers on the land are privileged to belong to the 
Komsomol. 

It goes without saying that the Komsomol, from which the 
members of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union are elected, 
is trained accordingly. Members of.the Union receive an extra- 
special, so-called genuine bolshevistic ethical training characterised 
by. intolerance and hatred of all who hold different opinions. 
Accordingly all other political parties and views, including the 
socialists, are regarded as enemies of the working humanity and 
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must be fought by bolshevism. We may recall the terminology 
of the Russian bolshevists which the Communistic Parties of 
Europe have also adopted as their own; social democrats are 
designated as ‘‘ social fascists ° or ‘‘ social traitors.” The 
bolshevist ‘‘ theorists ”? have so far been unable to explain these 
meaningless definitions, but for the political dilettantism in Soviet 
Russia to-day these catchwords suffice to paint the social democrats 
as the worst enemies of the working class. The bolshevistic youth, 
whose only knowledge of the work of European social democracy 
is derived from the Soviet Press and Soviet writings, is no doubt 
convinced that the leading socialists of the European countries 
are making common cause with the employers against the working 
class. It also believes that hand in hand with the capitalists 
and the governments of Europe the socialists are continually 
trying to organise a war .of intervention against the Soviet 
state. 

According to bolshevist teaching the bolshevist is the one and 
only pioneer of social justice, and he alone has the right to 
represent the interests of the exploited and the workers. ‘The 
political education of the Komsomol is of course in accord with 
the ideal of bolshevist dictatorship, having special regard for 
the actual state of the country. Accordingly the bolshevist rule 
is the most ideal form of state of our era. All other modern forms 
of state are represented as being merely the means of enslaving 
the proletariat. In this connection it is interesting to point to 
the principles of education of Russian youth in general. In an 
excellent study Day by Day in Soviet Russia (Briickenverlag, 
Berlin, 1931), its authors, Herbert and Elsbeth Weichmann, sum 
up their observations on the subject as follows : 

Every school has a military unit which explains to the 
children the ‘‘just’’ red war. At the same time, of course, they 
practise exercises, learn strategy, and every care is taken to 
keep alive the warlike spirit of hatred and a ‘‘ just ?” war for 
the good cause. It is not surprising that all the young people 
are filled with enthusiasm for the cause, the more so as the 
so-called intellectual subjects are restricted to a minimum and 
to the mere teaching of class-war. 

This transformation of intellectual knowledge into class-war 
terms has also taken hold of the universities, and set aside all 
books which do not teach Marxism, even on subjects pertaining 
to physical science. ‘‘ We are still somewhat backward,” 
related a young girl student of philology; ‘‘ for instance, we 
have no Marxian linguistics yet.” Credible or not, it is the 
truth. There is only one law that entirely subjugates life, 
the law of class hatred. ‘This law finds expression in the 
enlightenment of youth and of the whole population to despise 
all that has ever been, in the education to ecstatic self- 
complacency that considers itself the bearer of the only truth, 
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in a blind, barbaric expression of all cultural conceptions to 
which the world has given birth during centuries of pain, and 
in a stark contempt of the miracle of realisation of the changing 
play of forces and the relativity of things. There is growing 
up-in Russia a young people that knows nothing of all this 
and is not allowed to know. ‘The psychological premises 
created in the young by this state are one-sided primitiveness 
of thought’ and imagination, a soil in which thrive hatred and 
unlimited excesses of all kinds. It creates spies, informers and 
policemen for the-system. It creates a semi-education which 
is carried only so far that the vital human instincts of decency 
are killed. This semi-education is true to its belief because 
it has not absorbed anything else. It grows into a dangerous 
tool of a demagogic system. ‘This is the aim and effect of the 
educational system of the Union of Soviets. 


` Characteristic of the conception of life of the communist League 
-of Youth is also activism of the worst kind. For only the activist 

can make headway under present-day political conditions in the 
Soviet State. Only the most faithful adherent of the prevailing - 
‘“ general policy ° of the party can safely reckon on a more or 
less successful career. Hence the method of. force of the exclu- 
Sively governing party is for the member of the League-of Youth, 
for the Komsomolez, the symbol of public activity. It is from 
the ranks of the Komsomol that the so-called advance-brigadier 
is selected. This new and peculiar phenomenon in Russian 
economic life is only conceivable under the bolshevic dictatorship. 
The communistic advance-brigadier is the type of upstart who 
makes his way surprisingly quickly in factory or office, who 
controls, revises, commands. In the economic sphere his work 
is to supervise the driving method almost universally applied 
- in Soviet industry. In agriculture the Komsomolez are used 
by the Communist Party to’ replace the farmers by collective 
management, not as members of a social organisation but as 
participants in patrols. l , 

At the ninth Congress of the Komsomol, which took place in 
Moscow at. the beginning of 1931, an extensive ‘‘action pro- 
gramme ” of the League of Youth was laid down. The Congress 
deals with almost all important questions of home and foreign 
policy, as, for instance, with the Five-Year Plan, the collective 
management of agriculture, the war of intervention which, it is 
alleged, is threatening the Soviet state, the organisation of the 
Soviet fighting forces, etc. While placing a concrete programme 
before Congress, Stalin asked the young people for active support, 
as if this were not an ordinary party organisation but a legal 
and executive organ of state power. The newly drawn-up statutes 
regarding the duties of the members of the Communist League 
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of Youth in the sphere of industry and agriculture are particularly 
remarkable. l 


Every member of the Komsomol is at the same time an 
advance officer. He is the prototype of the bolshevist tempo 
and the quality of the work; he organises the broad masses 
of the workers in the fight for the realisation of the general 
policy of the party. Every member of the Communist League 
of Youth is bound to be an organiser and a member of 
the rural collective management (Kolchos). By supplying 
exemplary models of bolshevist activity and organisation of 
work within the Kolchos he applies all his strength and energy 
to the consolidation of the bond between the working classes 
and the peasants. 


The Komsomol has thus been provided with extensive authorita- 
tive power. The ruling party has made it into a subsidiary 
organisation of the apparatus of the state. De facto it has already 
been in use in this capacity for some years. Free from legal 
restrictions, led by the sole will of carrying out the ‘‘ general 
policy’? of the party, i.e. Stalin’s policy, the temperamental 
communistic League of Youth had a harmful influence on the 
shaping of the economic and political conditions of the country. 
The peculiar rôle played by the Komsomolzi-advance-brigadier in 
industrial concerns has already been pointed out. The ‘“‘ socialising 
work ”? of the communistic youth in the countryside was of a 
purely negative nature. Their procedure in this. sphere is well 
known from most recent developments. In 1930 the Komsomolzi 
declared with cynical candour: ‘‘ If only we get permission, we 
can collectivise a whole village within twenty-four hours.’’ Stalin, 
of course, gave them permission, he even ordered it. With wild 
orgies the Komsomolzi celebrated the so-called ‘‘ socialisation ”’ 
of agriculture and the Five-Year Plan. Those were the socialisa- 
tion pogroms which led to an agricultural catastrophe and caused 
the Dictator to make his now well-known retreat (March 2nd, 
1930). 

While Stalin praises the Komsomol as a guard for political 
purposes of the present era, Woroshilov, the people’s commissary 
for war, lauds the League of Youth as being full of prospects 
for the future, namely the coming war, which according to 
bolshevist diction is unavoidable and even necessary for the world 
revolution. Consequently military questions are much to the fore 
in the educational system of the League of Youth. The Komsomol 
is constitutionally in great measure a military organisation. 
Approximately a quarter of its members consists of members of 
the Red Army. The great majority of the members of the League 
are at the same time members of the semi-military organisation 
“ Ossoviachim >° (Society for promoting the defence of the 
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country, air-force for war purposes and chemistry) with a member- 
ship of over five millions. The navy and the war air-force are 
under the protection of the Komsomol. 

The Komsomols are. continually and systematically fostering 
the war psychosis.. This is all the more dangerous for the interior 
development of Russia as well as for the formation of the relations 
of the Soviet State to European countries, since it is combined ` 
with a propaganda of hatred against the whole of the non-bolshevist 
world. The militarisation of youth is. not restricted to a 
corresponding mental education and to the dissemination of the 
idea of Soviet militarism. Extensive measures are also being 
taken for the practical education and participation of the Komsomol 
in the military sphere. The study of military science is 
obligatory for members of the League. Every Komsomolez is 
obliged to familiarise himself with one or other branch of military 
science. Regular military exercises, active participation in 
manceuvres, organisation of money-collections for war equipment, 
help to militarise the League of Youth. The militaty education 
of the Komsomol is carried out. in close connection with the Red 
Army. 

On the occasion of the thirteenth anniversary of the Red Army, 
celebrated on February 23rd, 1931, the Executive of the Komsomol 
made it known that the communistic youth was endeavouring to 
justify the hopes of Woroshilov. A special decree stated that 
five million young people of both sexes were to be trained in the 
art of warfare, and to participate in the next autumn manœuvres. 
At the same time the management of the League started a monetary 
collection for an air force for war purposes. The Moscow Com- 
mittee of the Komsomol has moreover decided -that the members 
of the League who underestimate the danger of war which it is 
. alleged threatens Russia, or those who neglect their military 
education,. are -to be expelled from the League. There are clubs 
for the political education of the members of the Komsomol, a 
-. daily paper, the Komsomolskaia Pravda, and an extensive litera- 
ture. The education is in the hands of authoritative leaders of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

It is chiefly due to the determined policy of the Dictator that 
the members of the Komsomols, who’are to be regarded as the 
particular confidants of Stalin, in political management as well 
as in Soviet life in general, play a réle of constantly increasing 
importance. After Stalin had elbowed out all his opponents of 
the old bolshevist guard, or punished them, he had to create a. 
new pliable instrument for the apparatus of the State as well 
as the Party. As such an instrument he regards the Komsomol, 
whose members are not burdened with theories, whose education 
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is being carried out, as already said, according to the latest 
bolshevist course, and whose willingness to serve the policy of the 
Kremlin can easily be acquired in exchange for economic and 
political privileges. Obviously, the importance of the communist 
youth in the public life of the Soviet state must naturally increase 
as the earlier generation of party members, the ‘‘ old bolshevist 
guard,” grows old, is pensioned” off, or dies out. : 

The educational methods for the communist youth cause great 
difficulties for the inner development of the Soviet system and 
particularly for the shaping of the relations of the Russian state 
with the West. ‘The practical education of the young generation 
is being greatly neglected in favour of bolshevist doctrine. The 
dearth of qualified forces in various spheres of economy and 
management continues. Shut off from Western European 
development the young grow up without the necessary knowledge 
about the West and without understanding its ideas. A 
rapprochement must remain extraordinarily difficult as long as 
_ the attitude of the young towards the bourgeois world—in which 
is included the international social democracy—remains definitely 
negative. 

It would be surprising if, in the circumstances described, the 
Communist League of Youth of the Soviet Union could have 
developed normally and successfully. The Komsomol is passing 
through a permanent crisis. The effect of these crises becomes 
apparent from the frequent fluctuations in the membership of 
the League. As stated above, during the last 2% years 1,034,270 
members, or 52.2 per cent. of the new members, have left the 
League. The Pravda gives the following reasons for this : 16 per 
cent. left voluntarily; 18 per cent. owing to having reached the 
working limit; 34.4 of the members who left were expelled; death 
accounts for 1.9 per cent. It is to be regretted that the central 
organ of the Communist Party does not give details regarding 
the members who left the organisation, but the grounds are 
generally known from various Soviet publications. Voluntary 
defection from the Komsomol shows that the problems set by the 
League have produced disappointment among many members and 
caused them to leave the organisation, for the spirit prevailing 
in the Komsomol and its barrack régime suppresses the natural 
idealistic endeavours of the young. As regards the ‘greater 
number of expelled members, the punishment is due chiefly to 
rowdyism, crimes and moral offences, breach of party discipline, 
etc. But the blame for this rests with the educational system 
of the communist youth themselves. Immediate consequences of 
this system are anti-semitism, chauvinism and extreme 
nationalism, which are fairly widespread in the organisations of 
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the League. Such aggressive tendencies have been officially 
admitted. - It would be a bad thing for the youth of Russia if the 
Komsomol’s ideas of war and force were their whole gospel. 
Fortunately this is not the case. There are in Russia stil! great 
masses of young people who keep away from the Komsomol and 
who, following the natural dictates of their conscience, long for 
freedom of mind and social justice. - 

‘The'Komsomol is looked upon as the prototype of the Communist 
International of Youth whose politics and tactics determine tke 
organisation of the youth of Soviet Russia. 

On the occasion of the seveñteenth International Youth. Day, 
September 6th, 1931, the Communist Youth: International pro- 
claimed the following slogans for the League of Youth: 

Defence of the Proletarian fatherland, the Soviet Union. 
Downfall. of capitalism and creation of Socialism. 


Defence of the Chinese, German and Polish Revolutions. 
The Proletarian world revolution. . 


With the exception of the second demand, which is common to 
all Socialist parties, all the other guiding lines come within the 
aim of the Communist International (Komintern). Just like most 
“ action . programmes ”’ of the Komintern, the tasks of the Com- 
munist International of Youth are characterised by unexampled 
dilettantism and unlimited demagogy. State bourgeois education 
and the free development of mental power do not come into con- . 
sideration for the European members of the Communist Inter- 
national of Youth or for the Komsomol. Their political education 
aims rather at fostering bitter hatred: not only of the bourgeois 
classes but also of the socialist parties, particularly of the socialist 
International. of Youth. There is no need to emphasise how 
harmful for the growing generation is this poisoning of the soul 
of youth. This disintegrating influence of communist education 
on youth must not be underestimated by the teachers and political 
parties in Europe. Compared with the illiberal system of the 
bolshevist state there exist far-reaching possibilities in the free 
democratic countries of the West for combating this influence and 
for taking preventive measures. 
PAUL OLBERG. 


JEREMY BENTHAM—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AFTER. | 


ENTHAM was born in 1748 at a time of stability. Dynastic 
Bees, indeed, were in progress but, except for the Young 

Pretender’s incursion of ’45, these did not seriously affect the 
English people, and a long series of good harvests and growing 
trade had been favourable to Walpole’s cautious and unambitious 
policy. But both above and below the surface this tranquillity was 
destined to be disturbed while Bentham was still a young man. 
The very year in which he first came forward as author—1776— 
marks a turning-point ; it is the beginning of our modern world. 

The French, unsuccessful in war, had ceased to be a dangerous 
factor in India and North America. The American Colonists, no 
longer requiring British protection from the foreigner, had issued 
their Declaration of Independence, and their example and the revo- 
lutionary principles which inspired them were to cause a storm in 
France that shook the whole world. Prussia had emerged from her 
wars.a powerful State, gradually becoming the main factor in 
modern European history. Adventurous discovery and mechanical 
invention were enlarging the world and creating boundless wealth. 
Thus the Industrial Revolution and Imperialism—which chiefly 
preoccupied our countrymen during the first and second halves of 
the nineteenth century respectively—had come into being. 

Not less disturbing than these overt manifestations were new 
ideas which were rapidly forcing themselves into notice. The year 
1776 was the date of the publication of The Wealth of Nations. 
This work, as is well known, revolutionised not only economics, but 
preached the doctrine of emancipation and natural liberty. Rous- 
seau had made it popular and on both sides of the Atlantic it was 
being put into practice. The Encyclopzedists, the preaching of Wes- 
ley, the scepticism of Hume all tended to lower the general estimate 
of prescription and to dispose men to criticise and reject the legacies 
of the past. Thus the spirit and circumstances of the time were 
most opportune for Bentham. 

Bentham had every opportunity of pursuing a prosperous and 
privileged career. His father was a lawyer and discovered in 
his boy such precocious ability that he cherished dreams of a Lord 
Chancellorship. Young Jeremy received a good, though somewhat 
premature education, and at the age of sixteen was ready to 
embrace the study of law. Undoubtedly he would have objected 
to the term ‘‘ good ”’ as applied to his education, for he had the 
meanest opinion of Westminster and Queen’s College, Oxford, 
which had the honour of turning him out. The two Universities 
have found few to praise their activities or rather want of activity 
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in the eighteenth century. It was Jacobitism that was the cause of 
their stagnation. Nearly all the clergy and most of the men of 
learning were bitterly hostile to the house of Hanover. Conse- 


- quently ecclesiastical and scholastic preferment was bestowed 


4 


rather for Whiggism than for learning. But there has been con- 
siderable exaggeratiom in this matter. It happens that several 
brilliant men, such as Gibbon and Bentham, have left on record 
unqualified condemnation. But Johnson had ʻa high opinion of 
Oxford and, although teaching was as a rule somewhat perfunctory, 
both Oxford and Cambridge were still- valuable seats of learning, 
and the numbers of great scholars who laboured there must be taken 
to outweigh the censure of men who were too young, and possibly 
too self-opinionated, to benefit by the system. 

However, Church and Universities ever remained in Bentham’s 
mind as examples of the antiquated and- obstructive privileges 
which, as he believed, obsessed England. When Oxford made a 
creditable attempt to perform its duties, when it invited the great 
Sir William Blackstone to deliver a course of lectures, Bentham, 
who attended them, was no better pleased, and regarded the 
doctrine set forth as another instance of inept perversity. Black- 
stone was a polished writer and his work is still a classic. Hitherto, 
Justices of the Peace and others who desired to obtain-a knowledge 
of the laws of England had been obliged to delve in chaotic volumes, . 
mostly difficult to obtain and all written in uncouth phraseology. 
Bentham gives high praise to his style and acknowledges his signal 
merit as an expounder of the elements of jurisprudence. But he 
quotes a passage from Montesquieu which, from his standpoint, 
is very apposite.. It is: ‘‘ Rien ne recule pas le progrès de connais- 
sances qu’un mauvais ouyrage d’un auteur célèbre ; parce qu’avant 
d'instruire il faut commencer par détromper.” Blackstone had the 
facile optimism of the eighteenth century and, Tory though he 


.was, had imbibed the doctrine of natural law and the rights of man 


which was in process of being proclaimed by the Americans and 


"was later to arouse the scorn of Burke. As we shall see, no two 


> publicists could differ more widely than Bentham and Burke, ‘but 


whereas Burke detected in the plausible theory the seeds of revolu- 
tion, Bentham believed that in Blackstone’s treatment it was merely | 
to be a pretext for leaving the present abuses unchanged. 
Bentham had no taste for metaphysics. His mind was severely 
practical. As John Stuart Mill says, “ he found an incondité mass 
of barbarian conceits, obsolete technicalities and contrivances-which 
had lost their meaning, bound together by sophistical ingenuity 
into a semblance of legal science, and held up triumphantly to the 
admiration and applause of mankind.” His object in life, for the 
sake of which he had sacrificed all other prospects, was to bring 
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practical common sense to bear upon this incongruous medley and 
to show the need of root and branch reform. He had no difficulty in 
demolishing Blackstone’s specious theories—the least valuable part 
of his work. But, again, the valuable part of Bentham’s criticism 
is where he applies his touchstone to the optimism of his adversary 
and demands that it shall be the criterion. of statesmen and 
reformers. He urged: “It is the principle of utility, accurately 
apprehended and steadily applied, that affords the only clue to 
guide a man through these straits. It is for that, if any, and for 
that alone to furnish a decision which neither party shall dare in 
theory to disavow.” This was to be his weapon which should be 
equally salutary in legislation, politics, and ethics, which was to 
be the foundation of his school, and, as he hoped, would dissolve 
the mists raised by obscurantism and reaction. 

In arriving at this conclusion he had taken hints from several 
predecessors and contemporaries. ‘The idea first occurred to him 
while reading a passage of Priestley, but, although Bentham was 
always ready to gather wisdom wherever he found it, he made his 
own whatever he borrowed. The phrase of ‘‘ greatest happiness ”’ 
is to be found in Hutcheson ; and Montesquieu, Hume, and Helvé- 
tius helped to form Bentham’s ethical theory, but he seems to con- 
sider that Beccaria, above anyone else, had the root of the matter. 
The Italian’s On Crimes and Punishments was the most influential 
work ever published on that subject. A more humane.and rational 
prison policy became a main prepossession with Bentham and one 
which gave him more trouble than any other of his crusades. 

Here the principle of utility was an obvious guide, and he began 
to elaborate it into a system. In the Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation, written though not published when he was still a young 
man, he had attained a clear-cut theory. He makes an uncom- 
promising beginning. ‘‘ Nature has placed mankind- under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain aud pleasure. It is for 
them alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to deter- 
mine what we shall do.” He amplifies his criterion of utility into 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. This is the doctrine 
of Epicurus—Hedonism—which has from the beginning divided 
ethical writers into two camps, -conveniently called by Lecky Induc- 
tionists and Intuitionists. Bentham’s doctrine, though often 
reprobated on this ground, aimed at the good of all mankind. The 
opposing school, the Intuitionists, found virtue a good in itself 
apart from all material advantage—‘‘ to follow right were wisdom 
in the scorn of consequence.” Benthamism in ethics permeated 
English thought, and forty years ago, at Oxford, was only 
gradually beginning to give way before the influence of T. H. 
Green. ' 
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However, Bentham cared little for abstract theory. He had his 
own theory and he obstinately reasoned from it deductively, apply- 
. ing it impartially to all cases, with little regard to differences of 
race, colour, religion, or historical tradition. And at the same time 
Bentham, like Herbert Spencer, expected Nature to move in con- 
formity with his deductions. It is obvious that the principle of 
utility was extremely applicable to one of Bentham’s cherished 
projects, the reform of prisons and criminal law. Tried by such or 
any other ratiorial test the English prisons were abundantly con- 
demned. Every reader of Fielding’s Amelia must be impressed by 
the brutish’ stupidity with which prisons were managed, which 
huddled together mobs of miserable beings, making the depraved. 
worse and corrupting the less hardened delinquents. The callous- 
ness of the eighteenth century was nowhere more pronounced than 
. in this matter. Bentham, though kindly in disposition, did not 

approach it from a sentimental standpoint. He saw its mad un- | 
reason and demanded that a system which prodùced nothing but 
mischief should be arraigned before the tribunal of utility. . 

~ A main principle in his policy was separate cells, even solitary 
confinement. To segregate each case was obviously necessary. and 
has long been. the practice of all civilised subjects. But the zeal 
‘of reformers carried-the reforms too far. Charles Reade’s It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend, which is a standard work on the subject, 
shows the new methods in full career. In a tyrant’s hand the old 
careless brutality of the venal and callous gaoler easily became a 
more refined and cruel system of torture. Mr. G. C. Ives in his 
. admirable History of Penal Methods has described the horrors of 
solitary confinement. But Bentham had got hold of the right prin- 
ciple; experience was needed to test it and a hundred years’ 
: experience has not yet sufficed to solve the problem of how to 
- avoid corrupting the new offenders, to prevent the old hardened 
gang from maturing fresh crimes, and at the same time to preserve 
them from the despair and apathy which seclusion from human inter- 
course must entail. It is not necessary to dwell upon Bentham’s 
Panopticon system, which is described at length by all his bio- 
graphers. ‘The idea of constant surveillance was good in itself, 
but it has been abused in-the United States. On the whole, 
Bentham’s scheme of prison management is substantially in force 
at the present day.’ 

Nothing but praise can be given to Bentham’s efforts in iie direc- 
tion of improving criminal law, and in the latter days of his life 
he had the happiness of see the bulk of his recommendations 
carried into effect. In this he worked with Sir Samuel Romilly 
until his career was cut short by a tragic death. Like the prisons, 
the law showed abuses gross as a mountain, open, palpable. In 1811 
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Romilly wrote to Bentham’: ‘ Penal legislation has hitherto 
resembled what the science of physic- must have been when physi- 
cians did not know the properties and effects of the medicines 
which they administered.’’ The scandal of hanging persons for 
small thefts—e.g. for stealing articles from a bleaching ground— 
was hardly less than the evils arising from the uncertainty of the 
procedure. At every assize a number would be sentenced to death 
and a few of these would be “‘ left for execution,” the others escap- 
ing altogether. Beccaria had laid down that certainty was a prime . 
necessity in punishment, and of course Bentham saw-the value of 
this principle. He says: ‘‘ The more we cami increase the certainty 
of punishment, the more we can abate its severity.” 

Undertaken in the reactionary years after Waterloo, penal reform 
was at first uphill work. Parliament was by no means of Gold- 
smith’s opinion that ‘‘ very little blood will serve to cement our 
security,” and it persistently rejected Romilly’s humane pro- 
posals. In 1819 Shelley speaks of ‘‘ golden and sanguine laws that 
tempt and slay.” But Bentham, now joined by Sir William 
Mackintosh; persisted and in the later years of George IV’s reign 
the great work was accomplished. More than two hundred offences 
carried the statutory penalty of death. The methodical Peel was 
now Home Secretary and, having repealed some hundreds of laws 
that cumbered the statute book, he abolished capital punishment 
for all but a quite limitéd number of offences. It only needed a 
little more legislation in the next reign to give us our present com- 
paratively humane and enlightened system of criminal law. This 
must be pronounced one of the very noblest achievements of Peel, 
but it must be confessed that Bentham’s gratitude was no more 
than tepid. He says: ‘‘ Peel is weak and feeble. He has been 
nursed at the breast of Alma Mater. Like the greyhounds of a 
lady I know, who were fed upon brandy to prevent- their growth, 
so he feeds upon old prejudices to prevent his mind from growing. 
He has done all the good he is capable of doing, and that is but 
little. He has given a slight impulse to law improvement in a right 


direction.” Even iconoclasts are not exempt from prejudices. ` 


There is no space to deal with Bentham’s general projects of law 
reform. He considered that the one thing needful was to reduce 
it to a simple, written code. That his view was not unreasonable 
may be inferred from the fact that he himself coined the words 
“ codify ? and “ codification.” Two main advantages which he 
foresaw were that the law would be understood by laymen and that 
procedure would become quicker and less expensive. Austin, who 
was professedly a disciple of Bentham, discussed the subject and 
acknowledged that a code had many advantages. He remarked that 
it would supersede judge-made law—Bentham’s béte noire—which, 
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he considered, was “ both made in haste and applied in haste.” 
The Indian Penal Code was the only important instance in which 
Bentham’s countrymen have followed his advice. This was under- 
taken under the full sway of his influence and was from the first a 
great success. But there are also many objections. 

There is the probability, indeed the certainty, that parts of a 
code will become obsolete, and obviously, with an active legislature, 
it will be subject. to yearly additions and amendments. Nor is 
Bentham’s belief that litigation will be simplified and cheapened at 
all conclusive at the present day. In great commercial cases and 
many other suits the main difficulties are not of law but of fact. 
An army of expert witnesses devours far more of the clients’ money 
than the legal arguments of counsel. Here a code, however simple, 
would be of little avail. On the whole, English law, though far 
from perfect, compares not unfavourably with that of other coun- 
tries. Perhaps the most mischievous practice of to-day—doubtless 
one which would have excited Bentham’s indignation—is legislation 
by reference. This effectually prevents any layman from knowing 
what the law is, and when it is combined with a strong tendency 
to give Ministers power to dispense law, the results are deplorable. 
The fault, of course, is in Parliament, and Bentham would have 
been much surprised to find that a legislature, elected on the 
principle of absolute equality to which he became a convert, was 
after all a shelter for obscurantism and minister-made law, which 
is surely much worse than judge-made law. 

It now remains to say a few words about Bentham’s ethics. 
Though not original, his Hedonism is both more thorough-going 
and better stated than any exposition of similar ethics before or 
since. It does not differ in substance from that of Hobbes. How- 
ever, Bentham had no doubt studied two recent predecessors. 
About the time when Bentham was meditating his criticisms of 
Blackstone, Abraham Tucker wrote an entertaining work, The > 
Light of Nature Pursued. Among many other subjects and disser- 
tations the author pursues as his thesis the duty and necessity of 
man to attain the greatest possible amount of pleasure whatever its 
kind might be. He professed Christianity and reconciled his theory 
with his creed by the ingenious hypothesis that Divine Providence 
had dealt out happiness in equal shares to all men and that it was, 
therefore, each individual’s duty to increase his own share and 
thus augment the common stock. Archdeacon Paley more 
systematically expounded a complete and (alleged) Christian 
Hedonism. He announces that “‘ virtue is the doing good to man- - 
kind in obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness.”? This sounds tolerably well, but less pleasant to the 
taste is the assurance that every action should ‘be inspired by the 
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desire of gain, and that we should not be “ obliged to do what is 
right, to practise virtue, or to obey the commands of God,” if we 
had no hope of gain. In fact, the only difference between prudence 
and virtue is that prudence considers what we shall gain or lose in 
the present world and virtue what we shall gain or lose in the world 
to come. 

It is a relief to turn to Bentham. ‘Taking into account all 
pleasures and pains as he does, he necessarily enumerates the theo- 
logical sanctions. If a man feels pain at the prospect of hell, 
obviously he must obey his “ sovereign master.” But that part 
of the subject weighed very lightly with Bentham. Virtue is merely 
a correct calculation of pleasures and pains. Vice is “a false 
moral arithmetic.” ‘Take away pleasure and pain, then duty, 
virtue, and the like are “so many empty sounds.’ Further, 
quantity and not quality of pleasure is the desideratum. ‘‘ Quan- 
tity of pleasure being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry.” Here 
is a system which it is impossible to misunderstand, and it extorted 
the unwilling admiration of Carlyle. Benthamism, he said, “ was 
a laying down of cant ; a saying to oneself : ‘ Well then, this world 
is a dead iron machine, the god of it Gravitation and selfish Hun- 
ger; let us see what, by checking and balancing, and good adjust- 
ment of tooth and pinion, can be made of it? Benthamism has 
something complete, manful, in such fearful committal of itself to 
what it finds true ; you may call it Heroism, though a Heroism with 
its eyes put out!’ 

It is obvious that it does violence to every common form of speech. 
To call an action disinterested is to give it almost the highest 
praise, to say that a man is acting from motives of gain is to 
condemn him. This is no place to undertake a refutation. It is no 
longer in favour. No one will long remain in agreement with the 
Cyrenaic philosopher—‘‘ I hold pleasure to be the good, even if it 
be composed of the lowest enjoyments.’’ Yet the ethics of Utili- 
tarianism were long predominant in England. However, the theory 
mainly accepted was presented in a milder form by John Stuart 
Mill who introduced the distinction of quality and quantity in 
pleasures, and incidentally destroyed its whole logical basis. 

Now for some fifty years Bentham, armed with this shining blade 
of utility, plunged into the jungle of prescription and hewed down 
many noxious growths and destroyed many evil beasts. However 
unsatisfactory his weapon may have been as an ethical theory, it 
served him admirably in his task of destroying hoary abuses and 
establishing a rational attitude of mind to all public questions. 
Directly and indirectly, no man has left his mark more distinctly 


upon modern England than Jeremy Bentham. 
W. A. Hirst. 


MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE: QUEEN 
a AND MYSTIC. 


ACTS may be forgotten, mysteries never! This saying is 
F nowhere more justified than in its relation to character : the 
Horatios of life, straightforward and consistent—worthy as 
they may be of all admiration—cannot chain our interest like the 
Hamlets, whose natures, study them as we will, refuse to give up ` 
their secret. i 
There have been many beautiful. Princesses in the world, many 
learned women, many devout contemplatives, many pleasure-loving 
_worldlings ; but Queen Marguerite of Navarre combined all of these 
in her own person; nor was she ‘‘ Everything by turns and nothing 
long,” for she was all of these at one and the same moment. World- 
ling and saint lived side by side in her breast and it is the problem 
of their co-existence that gives her an undying interest. As the 
author of the Heptameron she has her place among those writers 
whose wit makes apology for their grossness ; but it is in her less 
well-known works, especially in those discovered by M. Abel 
Lefranc in 1896, that we find the mystic and the saint. Among the 
many tributes to her learning and her charm there is one that is 
practically unknown, since it is to be found in a manuscript note 
on the flyleaf of an early translated copy of the Heptameron in the 
Bodleian library. The translation was made by Robert Codring- 
ton, M.A., and was published in 1654; in his introduction, Cod- 
rington quotes a poem by Ronsard in praise of Marguerite de 
Valois, daughter of Henri I, and the remark is appended in faded 
ink : , 
Master Codrington is mistaken in supposing the lady praysed 
by Ronsard to be the authoress of these novels. Had he looked 
a little further into the matter he would have found her to 
be that Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre, who was sister 
of Francis I, mother of Jeanne d’Albret and grandmother to 
Henri IV. She was so amiable and accomplished a princess 


that she was generally called the Fourth Grace and the Tenth 
Muse. í 


The main facts of her life need only a brief recapitulation here. 
Born in 1492, she was the daughter of Charles, duc d’ Angoulême, 
by his wife, Louise of Savoy, and sister of that Francis who as 
kinsman of Louis XII and husband of his only daughter, was later 
on to ascend the throne of France. She was well educated, becoming 
proficient in Latin, Spanish and Italian, and at the age of seven- 
teen a marriage was arranged for her with the duc d’Alengon. That 
she had some affection for him seems probable, but the great love 
of her life was that given to her brother Francis who succeeded 
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to the throne in 1514. His wife was consumptive, and after her 

death Marguerite devoted herself to his children, caring for them 

like a mother. Her special favourite was Charlotte, and in a letter 

to Bishop Briçonnet she tells of the child’s illness and death and 
of the support vouchsafed to her by God in this heavy trial : 

He hath cured and. fortified my body, vainly labouring with 

little repose for the space of a month while the little lady was 

ill. But after her death I suffered for the King, from whom 

I had concealed his daughter’s illness, who yet divined her 


death, having dreamed three times that she said to him— 
“ Farewell, my King, I go to Paradise.” 


It was to this beloved child that one of her most touching poems 
is addressed—Death has released the douce âme vivante from its 
petit corps, huit ans accompli, and the one who filled a mother’s 
place to her entreats her to speak and tell how she fares in the 
Courts above. - 

But it was not only domestic griefs that assailed the royal brother 
and sister: in February 1525 came the battle of Pavia, when the 
King’s hopes of securing Italian territory were finally shattered, 
and in addition to the anguish of seeing him a prisoner in the hands 
of the Emperor Charles, Marguerite had the humiliation of know- 
ing that her husband’s failure to bring up his reinforcements had 
been one of the chief causes of the defeat. His remorse is said to 
have caused his death ; at any rate he died two months afterwards 
and in September Marguerite journeyed to Madrid in the hope of 
inducing the Emperor to release her brother. Great as was the 
impression made upon him by her charm and beauty he refused 
to grant her request and it was not until the next year that the 
prison doors were opened. 

Marguerite was now thirty-three, at the full height of her 
splendour of mind and body; her gallant championship of her 
brother had made her a popular heroine and many admirers were 
sighing for her. Among them was the young Henry of Navarre, 
eleven years her junior, a dashing, handsome Prince, who would 
not take no for an answer. ‘That she should have been carried - 
away by him seems strange: Navarre was far from Paris, it 
bordered upon the savage Pyrenees and its society was very 
different from that to which she had been accustomed from her 
birth. A scholar among scholars, and one of the principal founders 
of the Collége de France, she had been also the cynosure of all 
eyes in her brother’s palace, the most brilliant of the stars in that 
brilliant Court. Had she still been playing Queen to his King 
the marriage would probably never have taken place, but the 
King’s new wife was a power to be reckoned with and the children 
had the less need of her now that they had a stepmother. 
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The change in her life was a drastic one; there was little culture 
and no brilliance in the Court of Navarre, but had Henry devoted 
himself to her she might have found happiness. Devotion, however, 
was more than he could give, his passion soon evaporated and 
though several children were born to them he made it abundantly 
clear that his marriage vows weighed nothing with him. His 
infidelities must have been gall and wormwood to her proud spirit, 
and in addition she had the grief of losing all her children except 
one. Jeanne, the future duchess of Vendôme, lived to grow up; 
but here again, trouble was in store for her. As the heiress of 
Navarre-Jeanne was an important person and at the age of twelve 
her uncle Francis insisted upon betrothing her to the Duke of 
Cleves, a man many years her senior and one so distasteful to her 
that it seems incredible that her mother should not have opposed 
the King’s decision. Whether she had the power to prevent the 
match it is impossible to say, but one thing she did succeed in 
doing and that was in making it a betrothal and not a marriage. 
Her child, for the present, was to remain with her, and this conces- 
sion saved Jeanne from the fate she dreaded, the political kaleido- 
scope shifted, events shaped themselves in unexpected directions, 
and the Duke himself declined to claim his bride. 

It was in 1547 that a crushing blow, though one which had long 
been foreseen, struck Marguerite to the dust. The health of her 
adored brother had long been failing and the death of two of his 
sons had caused a deep depression; the Convent of Tusson was 
a frequent retreat for her, and she was keeping Lent there when 
the news of his end was brought to her. It was her constant habit 
to put her griefs and her joys into verse and the poems that she 
wrote to her brother’s memory breathe pathos in every line: 

Je n’ay plus ny Père, ny Mère, 
Ny Soeur, ny Frére, 

Sinon Dieu, auquel j’espére, 

Qui sus le Ciel et la Terre impére; 
O Mort, qui le frére as domté, 


Viens donc par ta grande bonté, 
‘Transperce la Soeur de ta lance. 


That Francis was proud of his sister’s gift of writing we know 
from his many allusions to it, and it was for him that she is said 
to have composed the Heptameron ; this may perhaps to some extent 
explain the coarseness, which—though it was thought little of in 
that free-spoken age—accords ill with the edification which was the 
professed object of the work. The ladies and gentlemen to whom 
the tales are supposed to be told, begin each day with prayer and 
meditation, and Marguerite takes occasion to describe her own 
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daily communings with God. The conductress of the party, 

Madame Oiselle, 
failed not to administer to them in the morning the wholesome 
pasture she drew from the reading of the acts and virtuous 
deeds of the glorious knights and Apostles of Jesus Christ, and 
told them that those narratives were enough to make one wish 
to have lived in such times and make one deplore the deformity 
of this age compared with that. She begged them to go to 
church where they should unite their prayers as did the 
Apostles, asking God for His grace, who never refuses it to 
those who ask in faith. 


After these spiritual exercises the ladies and gentlemen repaired 
to the garden and there listened to stories of the most licentious, 
and in some cases absolutely disgusting, character. It seems extra- 
ordinary that the Mirror of the Sinful Soul, which is described as 
A Godly Meditation of the Christian Soul concerning Love towards 
God and His Christ, can have sprung from the same source as the 
Heptameron; the poem breathes devotion in every line and in 
religious circles it was eagerly welcomed and closely studied. Many 
translations were made of it, notably one by the Princess Elizabeth, 
future Queen of England, and the fact that it lacked what would 
now be called ‘‘ definite Church teaching,” made it all the more 
acceptable in countries where liberty of conscience was beginning 
to be asserted. 

But though both the Heptameron and the Mirror, with some 
shorter poems, were published during the Queen’s lifetime and 
became widely known, it was not until the year 1896 that the great 
find was made which threw a whole flood of fresh light upon her 
personality. M. Abel Lefranc, the Secretary of the Collége de 
France, while making researches in the National Library of Paris, 
came upon an iron chest strongly clamped and fastened. Unable 
to discover its history, he obtained permission to open it, and 
within it he found a mass of papers which proved to be the 
manuscript poems of the Queen, placed there by order of her 
daughter. In his introduction to the poems, M. Lefranc describes 
his emotion when he found himself after three anda half centuries 
en présence du manuscrit inconnu, seul gardien des confidences et 
des pensées derniéres de Marguerite. Jeanne, he says, had care- 
fully collected her mother’s writings, whether with the intention 
of publishing them later or of preventing their publication, there 
is nothing to show. Through what hands.the chest passed after 
Jeanne’s death is equally unknown; but it was clear that it had 
not been opened since it was first sealed and that no other hand 
had touched the leaves inscribed by the long-dead Queen until they 
were so strangely brought to light. Although one of the most 
lengthy of the poems, Les Prisons, had already been published, 
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a special interest attached to the discovery of the MS. for the fact 
of Marguerite’s authorship had been doubted and those who had‘ 
questioned it were now disproved. The poem is a very fine one; 
the diction is limpid and beautiful, the thought lofty and sustained. 
Few people can have lived a fuller life than the Queen; she was 
conversant with court and camp, she was a deep thinker and an 
active administrator, and with a critical eye.she reviews all these 
varied interests and says that they are attempts made by the soul 
to escape from the trials and tempests of life, but that in reality 
they are only ‘‘ Prisons,” for true liberty is found in God alone. 
The first part, “ Love,” is dedicated to ’Amye tant Aymée, and 
attempts have been: made to discover the identity of the person 
addressed ; but it is quite possible that the ‘‘ Beloved ’’ was only 
an abstraction. She speaks of Love as worth far more than king- 
doms, and describes his palace in glowing language: 


Then, having round my prison gone, 
I broke into this orison— 

O glorious tow’r! sweet Paradise ! 
Bright palace where the sunshine lies, 
Where in one glance all joy is seen, 
Ah! there in solitude serene 

Might I thy pleasures contemplate, 
Thy beauty and thy happy state! 
What force of love, what artifice, 

Has built so rare an edifice. 


But Love, though a glorious and blissful prison, is still a prison; 
it blinds the soul to the wonders of the world and hinders the 
desires from being attracted towards any object but itself. While 
bound by the chains of Love she had believed that Nature had 
made a Universe inhabited by Love alone, that no accents but 
those of Love could satisfy the ear, no beauty but that of Love could 
delight the eye. But this delusion once shattered, she finds that 
Ambition is as powerful a factor in human life. as Love itself, and 
scorning the pleasures that had once enthralled her, she sets out to 

view the world, to revel in the splendour of great cities, to stand ` 
` awestruck in the hush of sacred temples, to stir her blood with 
the glamour and the bustle of Courts. Surely there can be no 
Prison here ; but alas! even in this emancipation of all her powers, 
the Soul is forced to acknowledge that she still feels the chains; 
the Temple—sadly enough—is no better than a dungeon, for 
Madame Hypocrisy appears with insidious suggestions : 


She showed me honour might be bought 

If to the Church my gifts I brought; 
Believing her I sought to build 

Fanes where this hope should be fulfilled. ... 
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A religion founded on the principles of barter and sale cannot ‘but 
fetter the Soul, and Marguerite changes the scene from the 
Temple to the Court and draws a brilliant picture of the pleasures 
and the intrigues, the stately ceremonials and the backstair 
jealousies, with which she had been familiar all her life. The 
Court was indeed her natural atmosphere, and it is significant 
that she depicts the Soul as so little anxious to escape from it 
that a messenger has to be sent to warn her of her danger. An 
aged man, bent and white-bearded but joyous of face, appears to 
her and tells her that he is Knowledge and that he has come to 
free her from Ambition. The Soul replies that she has no need 
of his good offices, it is true that she was once a prisoner, but she 
has now achieved her liberty after being Love’s captive for ten 
years. 

This mention of a definite period of time has been interpreted 
by some as the term of Marguerite’s infatuation for Henry of 
Navarre or, as others would like to prove, of a love that she felt 
for Clement Marot; but it is scarcely believable that her eyes 
can have been blinded to her husband’s true character for more 
than a very brief span, while the idea of a guilty love between 
herself and the poet whom she befriended has been discredited by 
those who have made a study of the subject. It is surely unneces- 
sary to read autobiography into every line of the poem: a woman 
of her temperament and of her personal charm cannot but have 
felt the power of Love and names and dates are not needed to 
give point to the allegory. The Soul has been Love’s prisoner 
and is now free, she states, but Knowledge declares this to be a 
mistake. Release will be found, he tells her, with the 
wisdom of the ancient philosophers and more especially of the 
Holy Scriptures; these she is to read, mark and learn, that she 
may find what is God’s will and become of the number of the elect. 
She follows his advice, giving herself to study and meditation and 
finding much help in the writings of St. John, and in “ Tout le 
discours de Dante et son histoire.” But even Knowledge, linked 
-with the Divine as it may be, can yet prove a Prison, and she goes 


on to show that the only way for the Soul to escape from it is ‘to - 


pierce through teaching and teachers to Truth itself. Her descrip- 
tion of the Prison of Knowledge is quaint and interesting; it was 
strong and well-built and as she examined its pillars she found 
that they were made of books, each written by some celebrated 
author ; she gives, in enumerating them, an encyclopzedic list of 
all the then known branches of human learning. 

From this last Prison she is set free by hearing the voice of 
God telling her that where His Spirit is there is liberty : the Soul 
that has learned that it is nothing while God is all, has come 
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into possession of a truth which brings perfect rest and perfect 
joy: P 
: Light without gloom, beauty without alloy, 
Health without ill, warmth that doth not destroy, 
Pleasure unending, joy that knows no pain, 
Virtue and strength untouched by fraud or stain, 
Life without death, knowledge that never errs, 
Possessions that no sickened hope defers, 

‘True union severed by no stroke of fate, 

A perfect love no flaw can violate, 

Heav’n without earth, God over all, alone, 

Pure Spirit, unknowable and still unknown; 
Translucent Truth by no evasion spoiled, 

Faith without doubt and purity unsoiled. 


The poem concludes with four examples of the peace and joy 
which the Soul finds when made one with God, examples taken 
from the deathbeds of those nearest to her: her mother-in-law, 
the duchesse d’Alencon; her mother, Louise of Savoy, her first 
husband, the duc d’Alencon, and her brother, Francis. A special 
interest attaches to the third of these examples, for it has been 
said that Marguerite never forgave d’Alengon for his cowardice at 
the battle of Pavia and the evidence to the contrary which this 
poem supplies was ruled out of court on the ground that she was 
not its author. M. Lefranc’s discovery of the manuscript proved 
that this verdict was wrong and the fact of her forgiveness of her 
husband is therefore established. 

Every detail of the Duke’s illness has been remembered by his 
wife through the intervening years; she tells how he made his 
confession, how she read to him the story of the Passion of Christ, 
how he turned to his mother-in-law, who had been made Regent 
of France during the absence of Francis, and told her that he had 
truly wished to serve the King and that it had given him bitter 
grief to think that he had arrived too late upon the battlefield and 
so caused him to be defeated. But to his wife all that he said was: 
“ Ne me laissez pas!’’, a touching proof of his trust in her love; 
then, his strength failing him, he cried upon God and so passed 
away with the name of Jesus on his lips. Having described these 
four deathbeds, she ends by saying that when her own time comes 
she will meet it as these did, in the faith and fear of God. 

Since she was not present when her brother died she was depen- 
dent on others for her account of his last moments. The Bishop of 
Mâcon, she says, told her that his heart truly turned to God, that 
he asked forgiveness for his sins and rejoiced in the pardon 
promised to all true penitents. 

The intensity of her love for her brother is shown by other poems 
among those which were unknown until so strangely found. In Le 
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Navire she says that after his death she was a leaf blown on the 
wind, a soul crushed by sorrow, and in her despair she goes over the 
past, dwelling on the joys that she can never know again : 
J’ai faict mon cueur ung papier d’inventaire, 
Depuis le temps de nostre jeune enfance; 
Jusqua la fin de luy et son histoire ; 
Cinquante deux ans j’ay de sa présence. 
But amidst her grief the voice of her brother is wafted down to 
her, telling her that she must not let slip her hope and her faith, 
for though taken from her he has found eternal happiness : 
Margueritte, pourquoy n’as tu trouvé 
La Margueritte et Perle évangelique, 
Que l’Escripture a si fort aprouvée? 
She must put her trust in God, he tells her, and so shall reunion 
at last be their blessed portion : 
Adieu, ma Soeur, et retiens bien mes dictz 


En t’assurant que nous nous trouverons 
Dedans bref temps Ja sus, en Paradis. 


The poem ends with a fervent prayer that the God who has taken 
the brother from this world will speedily take the sister also. 
That a poem Sur le Trespas du Roy should be called a comedy 

at first sight seems strange, but the term, in its early signification, 
simply implied that the drama or poem in question ended happily 
and was not therefore a tragedy ; Dante gave the name of comedy 
to his great work since its final scenes took place amidst the joys 
of Paradise. There are four characters in the piece: a 
Shepherdess, who is Marguerite herself, two Shepherds and Para- 
celsus. It opens with the lament of the Shepherdess for the loss of 
Pan (Francis), the Shepherds try vainly to console her, but Para- 
celsus appears, sent by the Great Shepherd of the Sheep, and tells 
her that her beloved Pan is safe from all sorrow and pain, and that 
the thought of his bliss must dry her tears. Then follows a quaint 
passage in which one of the Shepherds invites her to his hut, 
there to rest and recover her composure ; he will give her nuts, 
apples, chéese, et tvés bow herbage : 

Bien secure et nette 

Est ma maisonnette. 


His simple kindness is grateful to her, but what consoles her 
far more is the echo that she catches of the song that Pan is 
singing in Paradise; she knows now that he is happy and can 
rejoice with him. ‘There is little mention in any of the poems, 
whether written before or after her brother’s death, of the specific 
doctrines of the Church, such as the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary or the Saints. A mind so keenly alive as hers could not 
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but be influenced by the spiritual unrest that was seething on every 
side ; but in spite of her interest in the Reformers and her sympathy 
with their work, she never formally joined their ranks. Disraeli 
is credited with the saying that all wise men are of the same 
religion, and whether that be so or not, it is undoubtedly true 
that all elect souls, whatever creed they may profess, have the 
entrance to the presence-chamber of God. 

‘There is, to our modern ideas, a touch of morbidity in Marguerite’s 
constant craving for the world to come; but there was nothing 
morbid in her life and her mystical longings for future beatitudes 
never made her neglectful of present responsibilities. Her zeal for 
social reform was a cause of wonder in an age that found it quite 
befitting that a great lady should be a scholar, but thought it 
derogatory for her. to trouble herself about the beggar that lay 
at her gate. Every day, we are told, she spent some hours with her 
secretaries, physicians and almoners, attending to the affairs of the 
hospitals, schools and- orphanages which she had caused to be 
established. Her organising powers excited widespread admiration, 
but it was her loving spirit that sent its glow through all her 
enterprises. 

It was in January 1549, two years after her brother had been 
taken from her, that her end came; an attack on the lungs was - 
followed by a stroke and she passed away in the fifty-seventh year 
of her age, having loved ardently and intensely to the last. Elle 
cultiva lettres avec amour et rechercha la vérité avec passion, says 
Brantôme, but perhaps of all the tributes that were offered to her- 
memory that of Ronsard bears the palm, since in its brief compass 
it reveals the whole of her many-faceted nature : 

Ici la Royne sommeille, 
Des Roynes la nonpareille, 
Qui si doucement chanta. 
C’est Marguerite, 

la Royne 


La plus belle fleur d’eslite 
Qu’on que l'Aurore enfanta. 


Mary BRADFORD WHITING. 


FOUR NOVELS OF HARDY: SOME 
SECOND IMPRESSIONS. 


N relation to the work of modern novelists, Hardy’s novels 
Ji the characteristic weight and solemnity that the epic has 

to the life-size. His method is monumental, his characters are 
giants in conception thrown out on to a screen that extends far 
beyond the range of the lesser writer. ‘‘I consider,” he wrote, 
‘there is enough human nature in Wessex for one man’s pur- 
pose,’ for Wessex was to him the microcosm of a larger world. 
In Jane Austen intense concentration on the dwellers in a limited 
area brings out their general characteristics, but they are first 
of all products of their environment. Hardy’s creations—those 
which live in our memory—are greater even than their background, 
their destinies are played out in Wessex but often a whole universe 
is not large enough to contain their passions. 

Throughout all the novels of Hardy, as in the true epic, the 
lyric element is never absent for long and there is a constant 
vision of beauty. This exists sometimes in situation, sometimes 
in character, often in passages of pure description, but always 
present, rarely flashing and radiant, here and there subdued to 
an-autumnal tinge, or even to the stubble colours of winter, but 
shot inevitably through the texture of all the novels, part equally 
of their fitful gaiety and their brooding melancholy. The last 
element comes mainly from Hardy’s native fatalism which, at 
times predominant to an unbearable degree, pronounces in turn 
that character is itself destiny or becomes the insistent obbligato, 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport. 


By casual and hasty critics Hardy is too often accused of morbidity, 
but there is nothing wholly morbid in his work. Rather he has 
the intensity;-the awareness in fiction, of a poet sensitive to the 


harmonies and discords of life, to the sport which temperament ` ` 


and circumstance continually make of human happiness; his 
scenes and figures are etched against a sky which shows up their 
contours and their frailties, the sky that lowers before the storm. 
Again, that belief, amounting almost to a creed, of the nineteenth 
century that, while human beings, and even life itself, are mutable 
and perishable, nature alone endures, and in her alone can be found 
the secret of human endeavour, that belief gives a solemn depth 
and undercurrent to Hardy’s novels, completing the tragic 
heightening in the way that the forces of nature tend to throw 
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into. strong relief the heroic planes and infinite distances of the 
Greek drama. 

In Jude the Obscure, the most controversial of all Hardy’s 
novels, nature as such is relegated to the background and it is 
the drama of character and circumstance that plays itself out in 
mid stage. Jude fails to convince through the absence of any 
universal element that would give credence to its heartbreaking 
gloom. In the “ Preface’? Hardy says that he “ attempts to 
deal unaffectedly with the fret and fever, derision and disaster, 
that may press in the wake of the strongest passions known to 
humanity, to tell without a mincing of words of a deadly war 
waged between flesh and spirit, and to point the tragedy of 
unfulfilled aims.” But this conscious undertaking breaks down 
through the novelist’s adoption of such distinctive individuals to 
illustrate the theme. The figures of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine, 
his Goriot, the harpy family of Le Cousin Pons, have enough, even 
in their eccentricities, of common clay, but in Jude the novelist 
creator has it all his own way; he loads the scales against the 
natural order of things to suit his purpose. Hence comes the 
unreality of Jude the Obscure. We are deprived of the keenest 
pleasure of tragedy, the pleasure which leavens the deepest 
depression, our satisfaction in a mimesis well and truly performed. 
The work of other tragic novelists strikes, perhaps, deeper than 
tears, but the gloom is in a way lightened by its fidelity to nature. 
Jude, on the other hand, leaves a feeling that it is spun out of the 
inner consciousness and arouses as the only sense of wonder, praise 
for its ingenuity. Denied the element of veracity in their composi- | 
tion, the fate that Hardy metes out to his characters is more than 
the reader can bear, and even given the circumstances which dog 
Jude’s progress, his impetuousness and his feckless nature, Sue’s 
hypersensitiveness and her changes of mood, their ultimate destiny 
‘is achingly and patently stressed out of all proportion. There is 
little incident in the novel, other than a continual re-orientation 
from town to town of the main characters and their adaptation 
to their surroundings, so that the episode of the children’s death 
comes as a shock that is almost sensational. Elsewhere in Hardy’s 
work, where the action is less atrophied, and the tones are less 
insistently drab, the shock would not bring with it so great a 
sense of repulsion. 

As the particular nature of the plot and character combination 
in Jude detracts from its main thesis, so Hardy’s inveighings 
against society need likewise some “ antidote against the opium 
of time’’ to prevent their becoming dated. The sharping and 
whoring, the corruption of society which led to the degradation 
of Moll Flanders, the niggling pettiness of the environment in 
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which Lucy Snow dwelt, exist, unfortunately, to-day, but the 
Oxford of Jude’s day, whose snobbish isolation is one of the causes 
of his misfortunes, is sufficiently past to be out of date but has 
not yet taken its place as an historic anomaly. Again, Hardy’s 
quarrel with the marriage laws is, from a fictional point of view, 
even more limited in application—the case for the prosecution is 
weak through its very partiality, for no laws that were ever made 
could be adjusted to the vagaries of two such wayward creatures 
as Sue and Jude. 

Such are the litnitations, the given circumstances, the given 
backgrounds which place Jude the Obscure as fixed in space and 
time; from them alone come the blacks and whites which 
first harrow the soul and then harass the mind of the rational 
modern reader. What beauty the book possesses lies in the unity 
and consistency of colouring, even where that colouring is in 
sepia and half tones, for the love passages between Jude and Sue 
do not even come as a relief—they are star-crossed before their 
paths meet, and that passion which is the cause of all their 
agonies is a joyless, if persistent flame. The style, too, has 
more consistency than Hardy shows elsewhere; it is free from 
the irritating tricks with which even the best of his writing is 
peppered. He has, for instance, a description of Oxford which, 
were the place burned to the ground to-morrow, would embalm 
it for ever as a city of associations, of lurking poetry and history. 


It was a windy, whispering, moonless night. To guide him- 
self, he opened under a lamp a map he had brought. ‘The 
breeze ruffled and fluttered it, but he could see enough to decide 
on the direction he should take to reach the heart of the place. 


After many turnings he came to the first ancient medizeval _ 


pile that he had encountered. It was a college as he could 
see by the gateway. He entered it, walked round, and pene- 
trated to dark corners which no Jamplight reached. Close to 
this college was another; and a little further on another; and 
then he began to be encircled as it were with the breath and 
sentiment of the venerable city. 
When the gates were shut, and he could no longer get into 
“the quadrangles; he rambled. under. the walls and doorways, 


feeling with his fingers the contours of the mouldings and 7 


carvings. High against the black sky, the flash of a lamp would 
show crocketed pinnacles and indented battlements. Down 
obscure alleys apparently never trodden now by the foot of 
man, whose very existence seemed to be forgotten, there would 
jut into the path porticoes, oriels, doorways of enriched and 
florid middle age design, their extinct air being accentuated 
by the rottenness of the stones. 


Both as a story and as a study of environment Jude the Obscure 
is unique in Hardy’s works; it is a novel of the town and he 
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is. most at home in the country; harping steadily on one theme, 
it is more concentrated than any other of the tragedies, and one 
misses the moving pageantry of minor characters that usually 
surround the central figures. Among these Hardy is often at 
his greatest, for he succeeds in endowing his characters with a 
peculiar warmth or warpedness according to the district to which 
they belong. Varying parts of the country, with their better 
or worse climates, lighter or greyer skies, breed, according to 
him, different natures, though all his folk are nomads who take 
up basket and bundle and tramp off to seek new fortunes several 
counties away. ‘There is in all the novels, as a result, an 
impression of spaciousness, for they rove, these Ishmaelites of a 
later day, over wide areas. Inevitably, at times, the sense of 
space brings, too, a certain looseness of tension, but this is not 
the case in The Mayor of Casterbridge, where the characters are 
comparatively stationary, so that the main theme is more tightly 
woven. Henchard himself fills the horizon and towers over the 
minor characters, in passion and in sobriety; in fury and in 
repentance, in predatoriness, and finally in ennobling humility. 
The fire of his temperament is too great for the small town of 
Casterbridge; dwarfing its surroundings, it is the greater for 
being enclosed in so small a compass. The minute town with its 
jutting windows, from which one escapes by a “f chassez, déchassez 
movement,” its welter of agricultural implements; its avenues and. 
its neglected antiquities, these emphasise the narrowness of 
Henchard’s existence in clear contrast to the violence of his 
: passions, 

The Mayor of Casterbridge is a storehouse of Hardy’s talents— 
he uses in it. all his knowledge of Wessex fetishes and supersti- 
tions,- making them part of the machinery of the plot. The most 
effective of these are the local rough justice of the ‘‘ skimmity 
ride,” bringing about Lwucetta’s death and MHenchard’s ‘final 
humiliation, and the description of the fair with the fatal ‘‘ firmity 
potion ’’—incidents rich in colour and dramatic quality. The whole 
plot, intricate though it is, is worked out logically and in propor- - 
tion. It is not the highest tragedy, for Henchard’s end comes 
as half retribution, half reward, and there is a distinct division 
of sympathy. It is less a satire of circumstance than a dramatic 
lyric, both genres, by the way, as characteristic of Hardy in his 
fiction as in his poetry, though too often the second is stressed 
by critics at the expense of the first. 

The satiric element has full play in the Return of the Native. 
Men and women are here the puppets of circumstance, revolving 
and dangling in the hands of fate, while the vast solitude of Egdon 
Heath broods and eternally waits. Hardy has a poem, the Moth 
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Signal, which contains both the essence of the plot and the under- 


current of the spirit running through it: 


“ I saw the pale winged token, 

You sent through the crack,” sighed she, 
“ The moth is burnt and broken 

With which you lured out me. 


And were I as the moth is, 
It might be better far 

For one whose marriage troth is 
Shattered as potsherds are.” . 


Then grinned the Ancient Briton, 
From the tumulus treed with pine: 
So hearts are thwartly smitten 
In these days as in mine. 


The ideas, tersely expressed in the lyric, of the sameness of human 
passion and the haunting by spirits of the places in which they 
used to dwell is remarkably maintained by a method that is 
entirely Hardy’s own. He achieves it by a slowing down of tempo 
which gives to descriptions so much attention that they are thrown, 
on purpose, out of all proportion. Egdon Heath has the opening 
chapter to itself; its existence, moreover, is never forgotten, for 
a reference on nearly every page gives unity to the book. Thus, 
again, the figure of the reddleman, or if you will the Messenger, 
appears dramatically at all moments of climax and strain. Hardy 
builds up his scene with the conscious care of the mason, the work 
comes to completion step by step, but it is not to be hurried or 
curtailed. As a microscope enlarges movement, this method 
enables the reader to absorb the action at the rate at which he 
` would have become aware of it were he actually on the spot. 
Eustacia, for instance, is never actually described until a 
sufficiently long interval has elapsed for us to be face to face with 
her in fact. The method has its pitfalls—it allows, among other 
things, room for a certain diffuseness of style, enabling Hardy 
to overload the narrative most incongruously with allusions to 


art and literature, though he does not sink so low as in Tess, ` 


where the heroine, ‘as she grew older, felt quite a Malthusian 
towards her mother for giving her so many brothers and sisters.” 
At other times, however, he uses the allusive style to perfection, 
as in the description of Eustacia, which is in the nature of a climax 
to the long preparation for it. 


Eustacia Vye was the raw material of a divinity. . . . To see 
her hair was to fancy that a whole winter did not contain dark- 
ness enough to form its shades; it closed over her forehead like 
nightfall extinguishing the Western glow. 

VoL. CXLII. 16 
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Her presence brought ‘memories of such things as Bourbon 
roses, rubies and tropical midnights; her moods recalled lotus 
eaters, and the march in Athalie, her motions the ebb and flow 
of the sea; her voice the viola. 


Hardy as a poet never allowed himself the profusion of imagery 
that he did in his novels. As a writer of verse his work is 
distinguished by a husbandry of expression, a concentration as 
characteristic as is the detail, the ornate nature of his work in 
prose. 

His delineation of men falls short of his portraits of women ; 
where the two are contrasted the men lack some link 
in their logical development. Certainly, both Angel Clare and 
Clym Yeobright are wanting in the faculty of vision. Their 
creator is not aware of this deficiency; he accepts it, and in his 
acceptance of them as normal beings, he automatically exposes 
the fallacy of the situations.in which they are involved. Thus, 
Clym’s intellect is stressed but it is, nevertheless, strikingly 
passive all through the book. Equally supine but more 
dramatically valuable is the character of Wildeve whose cold 
vacillation is a foil to Eustacia’s dynamic strength. It emphasises 
the more the futility of her passion for him and the final insincerity 
of the episode which led to the flight. We are once again in 
the sardonic, nightmare world of the satires, where stanza after 
stanza epitomises. futility and frustration. Hardy is less incisive, 
less mordant, however, in the novel, letting us gauge for our- 
selves the. lack of purpose in it all. On the other hand he stresses 
the occasions which, neglected or realised, hold in themselves the 
_ elements of combustion, the circumstance which though minute: 
contains the seeds of ruin. Had Eustacia opened the door to 
Mrs. VYeobright, the catastrophe would have been averted; had 
she seen the letter which her grandfather failed to deliver, her life 
would not have been: cast out fruitless to the void. Hardy’s 
insistence on circumstance is now proverbial but it is not 
necessarily exaggerated. He sees more clearly than any other 
writer in what small occasions lie inherent the very lacrimae rerum. 

A sense of grandeur lingers about the pages of the Return of 
the Native, possessing as it does, among its tragic conditions, the 
feeling of waste arising both from the actions of human beings 
and from the brooding solitudes of the silent heath. Here Hardy is 
with the Brontés in sombre and astringent genius untinged by 
any sentimentality ; in other ways, the book resembles its Russian 
contemporaries, novels which have the depth and sincerity that 
can only come from a close communion with the soil. Its faults 
are merely ‘those of taste; often the dialogue is careless and many 
of the characters talk, not as if they had lived all their lives on the 
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edge of Egdon Heath, but in the rarefied atmosphere of Tennyson’ s 
Princess. This carelessness, typical of the Return of the Native 
with its broad sweep, is to be found also in Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, but that novel, triumphing over the greater obstacles of 
melodramatic material, triumphs the more over the faults of detail. 
Out of time-worn materials Hardy made something untarnishable 
in beauty and richness of treatment. The chief character, clear-cut 
in simple nobility, is great enough to give the book its value, 
but ever closely bound up with her destiny is the magical local 
element, woven round and round among the strands of her short 
eventful life. Tess at Talbothays, in the harsh captivity of the 
turnip fields, in Sandbourne and at Stonehenge, is, in mood, part 
of her surroundings, and from her moods come the varying light 
and shade of the book. Its drama lies in its clear alternations of 
happiness and misery—it is a tragedy of change, of swift transi- 
tions from highest heaven to most abrupt and lowly hell, the 
juxtaposition of Tess’s marriage and its consequences, of the 
reunion with Clare followed by the cruelly inevitable end. Tess 
must have been Hardy’s favourite heroine, for he dwells on her 
beauty of face and soul with the passionate attention not only of 
the artist, but of the lover. Standing outside her life as the 
novelist must do, he is yet with her in all her vicissitudes. He is 
with her at the dairy where, as to a queen of beauty and grace 
in an old pastoral, the other maids do her homage, and he is with 
her no less in the last phase : 


Thus Tess walks on; a figure which is part of the landscape; 
a fieldwoman pure and simple in winter guise; a grey serge 
cape, a red woollen cravat, a stuff skirt covered by a whitey 
brown rough wrapper and buff leather gloves. Every thread 
` of that old attire has become faded and thin under the stroke 
of raindrops, the burn of sunbeams and the stress of winds. 
There is no sign of young passion in her now. Inside this 
exterior, over which the eye might have roved as over a thing 
almost inorganic, there was the record of a pulsing life, which 
had learnt too well for its years of the dust and ashes of things, 
of the cruelty of lust and the fragility of love. 


substance; the season of year and Tess’s appearance as reflection 
of her misery are described in a style so restrained that it is no 
more than the subject, and the subject is so intense that it is 
itself its own style. i 

There is, to-day, a marked decline of interest in Hardy—his 
works are now in the half world between those of living authors 
and those long ago dead. It is difficult to assign him a place for 
he belongs neither to the Victorian era nor to our own, the reason 
for this being neither a matter of history nor the revolving of the 


` The passage is a perfect example of the subduing of manner io~ ` 
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literary calendar. Hardy will always be in a class of his own, 

his admirers will always form a public not overwhelmingly large, 

but passionately loyal. England has never taken kindly to the 
tragic novel, nor indeed to tragedy i in any enduring form since its 
first, fine, careless rapture in the sixteenth century. There is 
somethings in the English make-up which refuses to look at life in 
the way that tragedy compels one to do. Sentiment, yes—Scott 
and Dickens and Thackeray “have their allowance of that, but 
it is sentiment combined with a certain heartiness of outlook, the 
final impression is one of variegated laughter and tears. For the 
tragic and the comic are but ways of looking at life—in the one 
case the shadows are lengthened so as to diminish the fitful patches 
of light, in the other they are fore-shortened in favour of perpetual 
sunshine. In the first case the sense of doom hangs heavy over the 
hero’s progress, the whole plot reflecting back a kind of light and fire’ 
from the ultimate disaster; there is no help since the thread is 
ignited and the time-fuse set. Whatever there is of brightriess 
in the story’s development is but viewed through that same lens 
of tragedy, helping still more to emphasise the final impression 
of bitterness and grief; it is never that rire dans l’dme, which 
Moliére demanded as an essential of comedy. Life is viewed whole, 
but it is seen through one end of the spy-glass. 

For those who either turn a blind eye to that end of the glass, 
or who see life perhaps too clearly in its tragical aspects, Hardy 
is stern diet. There will always be, therefore, a large section 
of the reading public that shuns his work. But to those for whom 
there is a light that yet shines in darkness, who can bear to face an 
intensity and passion that sometimes go beyond reality itself, 
Hardy will always appeal. For his own peculiar projection of the 
universe has enough variety and enough of life to satisfy ‘the 
most restless seeker. ‘The four greatest novels- here under dis- 
cussion ring the changes not only on tragic themes but on tragic 
treatment. In Jude the tragedy of circumstance and temperament, 
in the tragedy of waste. that is the Return of the Native, of 
ambition laid low that is The Mayor of Casterbridge, and in 
Tess, a drama of relentless change, there is more of tragic purpose 
and the frailty of man’s endeavour than has been present in 
English literature since the four greatest of Shakespeate’s 
` tragedies were written. Hardy’s work is more poignant as it is 
less comprehensive than the dramatist’s, it has none of his com- 
pactness, nor so sure a grasp of all the subtleties of human 
character and emotion, but no other English writer can compare 
with Shakespeare in possession of the sense both of the sublime 
and the inexorable that together form the quintessence of the tragic 
spirit. ` Joyce WEINER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE TREATY oF LAUSANNE. 


HE substance of what was achieved at the Lausanne 
Conference (June x6th-July 9th) could be recorded in a few 
words. It was agreed by the European creditor Powers that 
the payment of reparation by Germany would be almost totally 
abolished if and when the United States correspondingly abolished 
thè European debts owed to her. But the real interest of the 
conference lay in the detail of the slow and painful progress to that 
end. The difficulties that obstruct diplomatic work do not become 
less crude as experience is piled upon experience. What could be 
simpler than the work that had to be done at Lausanne? The 
payment of reparation by Germany ceased on June 30th, 1931, as 
did all inter-governmental payment on account of war debts. The 
politicians knew that those payments would never be resumed. 
Yet the British politicians had to fight day and night to induce the 
French and German politicians to agree upon a course of action 
to which there was no alternative. And when finally the French 
politicians did agree, the German politicians kept the conference 
going for several more days by insisting upon the removal of the 
“ war-guilt °? stigma from their predecessors in office. Now what 
man in his senses cares two straws about ‘‘ war guilt? Nor was 
the perversity thereby exhausted. No sooner was the conference 
over than a deputation from Congress to the White House intimi- 
dated Mr. Hoover into issuing a semi-official statement to the effect 
that the United States would not cancel the debts owed to her. 
No serious person paid the slightest attention to that semi-official 
torpedo from Washington. When the world financial and economic 
conference meets in the autumn the United States will of course 
cancel the debts owed to her for the same reason that France 
cancelled German reparation: that the service of the debts will 
not anyhow be resumed. ‘The analogy is complete, for before the- 
Lausanne Conference met the semi-official French spokesmen 
stoutly affirmed their resolution not .to do what they proceeded to 
do when the conference did meet. i 
The chronicle of the Lausanne Conference resolves itself into 
a chronicle of the way in which the politicians were driven to 
formulate in juridical terms the already accomplished fact that. 
reparation had ceased to trouble the world’s commerce. Of the 
four countries chiefly concerned, Great Britain, Italy and Germany 
had announced in advance and ad nauseam their view that repara- 
tion must be formally abolished; and therefore the only problem 
—if it could be regarded as a problem—facing the conference was 
the divergent view alleged to be held by France. M. Herriot, 
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it is true, had himself been a little vague on the subject. He 
announced his policy to the Chamber on June 7th, when he 
obtained his vote of confidence by 390 votes to 152. Yet all he 
said about reparation was that France ‘‘ could not suffer to be 
contested either treaties or contractual agreements protected by 
the honour of signatures . . . but would be ready to discuss any 
project or take any initiative calculated to promote greater stability 
in the world generally or bona fide movements towards reconcilia- 
tion in the cause of peace.” If those words meant anything, they 
meant that France would insist upon reparation payment, but 
would be willing to discuss the abandonment of reparation pay- 
ment.: wherefrom it appeared that France was prepared for most 
things. 

On the eve of conferences about Germany it is the almost 
jnvariable practice of the French Government to seek a preliminary 
understanding with the British Government. The Lausanne Con- 
ference was due to open on Thursday, June 16th. On Thursday 
of the week before (June goth) the British Foreign Office duly 
announced that ‘‘ M. Herriot had addressed to the British Govern- 
ment a proposal for preliminary conversations before the opening 
of the Lausanne Conference on Thursday. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
. Donald, accompanied by Sir John Simon, intends to leave London 
on Saturday for Paris... .” 

The week-end’s Paris talks followed the usual routine, and 
ended with the delightful announcement (June 12th) that “ As 
far as France and Great Britain are concerned, we are determined 
to make Lausanne effective.” 

That announcement was made by Mr. MacDonald. It was the 
first move he made in what was to be one of the most determined 
achievements of his diplomatic career. Whien he duly reached 
Lausanne and the conference opened in the Beau Rivage Hotel 
“he was unanimously elected chairman on the motion of M. Herriot. 
He began the business on June 16th with a speech so good, with 
a warning against failure so impressive and so well within the 
understanding of all the assembled politicians, that there seemed 
to be no sound reason why the conference should not have finished 
its work within twenty-four hours. For nearly three years the 
world has been lectured by its prominent men—financiers, 
economists, politicians—on the need of a common remedy against 
a common disaster. One part of the remedy was ready made, 
waiting only an agreement between the world’s politicians to take 
it. They have not taken it. The simplicity of the remedy, the 
terrible nature of the punishment inflicted upon the world because 
the remedy was not taken, the prolonged distress and exaspera- 
tion : these are the commonplace facts of general experience since 
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1929. The substance of every successive warning has been known 
in advance and by heart. Yet Mr. MacDonald on June 16th con- 
trived to say something that stirred his newspaper readers of 
the morrow, even if it did not impress some of the obstinate 
politicians who were in the room when he said it. ; 

He recalled the Geneva statistics which had established the fact 
that in 1932 the world’s trade was only half, ‘‘ perhaps less than 
half,” of what it was in the first quarter of 1929; that between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 people in the world could not be given 
work, a figure more than twice as big as the corresponding figure 
of 1929; and that the position was daily getting worse. For the 
nth time he pleaded that in face of so great a disaster as that which 
threatened the whole world and the whole “ system ’’ of the world, 
there could be no separate existence for France, Italy, Germany 
or the United States. ‘‘ None of us,? he said, “‘ can stay out 
of the work of reconstruction and restoration, because none of 
us can stay out of the miseries which are gathering about us . 
every prompting of wisdom and common sense compels us to return 
to better ways without delay.” 

Why it should need either clearness of vision or steadiness of 
nerve to do a simple, obvious thing which clamoured to be done, 
and which would benefit everybody concerned, would be a difficult 
question in any sphere of life except politics. In politics the 
slightest show of common sense marks a man as a hero. 

After quoting the experts’ recommendations (this also for the 
nth time) Mr. MacDonald boldly offered a formula whereby the 
contractual engagements could be abrogated without offence to 
the dignity of contract. ‘‘ Engagements,’ he said, ‘‘ solemnly 
entered into cannot be set aside by unilateral repudiation. But it 
carries with it a corollary, and that corollary is absolutely essential 
to the recognition of the principle—namely if default is to be 
avoided engagements which have been proved incapable of fulfil- 
ment should be revised by agreement. Both sides to all agree- 
ments must ever be ready to face facts. And among the facts 
which we have to consider are not only those whether the plans. 
hitherto formulated impose impossible burdens, but whether and 
how they have contributed by their economic, financial, and com- 
mercial unsoundness to the economic state in which the world 
now finds itself.” 

Before he sat down he rounded off the agenda by repeating 
the axiom that a European adjustment of debts was impossible 
without an American counterpart. ‘‘ If we are to do this, Europe 
cannot act alone. At no time has that simple commonplace, used 
too much for peroration purposes, the unity of mankind, carried 
with it a more severely practical meaning than to-day, and we 
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must all be gratified that after the present phase is over the 
United States has encouraged us-to believe that it will co-operate 
in the examination of at any rate some of the wider problems, and 
join with us in devising a policy for the encouragement of trade 
and the enrichment of the nations.” 

An initial stroke of irony was executed on the very first evening 
of the conference (June 16th) when the five creditor inviting- 
Powers, Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and Japan, drew 
up a sort of insurance policy against the possibility that the 
conference might last more than a fortnight. The preamble to 
that “ policy,’? moreover, referred to the signatory Powers as 
‘‘ deeply impressed with . . . the urgency of the problems which 
the Lausanne Conference has met to consider.” The point was 
that the Hoover moratorium was due to expire on June 30th. If 
no agreement had been reached by then the theoretic liabilities 
of everybody to everybody would resume their sway. Fortunately 
the danger affected only the European payments falling due in 
Europe. The European payments to the United States are made 
half-yearly, on June rsth and December 15th. ‘The actual pay- 
ments that had been suspended by the Hoover year were those 
which otherwise would have fallen due on December 15th, 1931, 
and on June 15th, 1932. The next payment to the United States, 
therefore, need not be called in question till December 15th, 1932. 
But the Gérman reparation payments and the French and Italian 
payments to Great Britain fall due monthly, on the 5th of the 
month ; and certain other payments resulting from the Young Plan 
would fall due on July ist. Unless, therefore, the conference 
came to its decisions, and’came to the right decisions, before July 
Ist, a technical embarrassment would arise on that day. The 
five creditor Powers therefore agreed that all such payments should 
be ‘‘ reserved ” for the duration of the conference. By that means 
the delegates were enabled leisurely to approach their urgent 
business. 

On June 17th the first plenary session was held. Full state- 
ments were therein made by Herr von Papen and M. Herriot. 
Herr von Papen’s main theme was that juridical engagements were 
an irrelevant consideration,.the point at issue being the world 
slump and the way out. He made an interesting analysis of the 
dual nature of the depression: trade stagnation on the one hand 
and the credit crisis on the other, the latter, as he rightly claimed, 
being largely due to the absurdity of the post-war political debt 
payments. M. Herriot’s speech was commendably restrained. He 
didnot mention the sanctity of contract. He merely claimed on 
the one hand that they should be careful about letting Germany 
of lightly, for fear of German commercial hegemony in the future, 
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and on the other hand submitted that Europe and the world could 
best be helped out of its distress, not by letting Germany off . 
reparation, but by recapturing “‘ stability,’ which could be 
captured only by an improvement of “‘ security.” ‘That looked 
as if it was going to be an old story: and it was. ‘‘ We assert 
this principle,” said M. Herriot; ‘‘ there can be no political peace 
without economic peace, but there can be no economic peace without 
political peace.” 

Both Herr von Papen and M. Herriot had thus at the outset 
refrained from saying anything mischievous, and had indeed 
created an atmosphere so innocent of controversial feeling as to 
produce a general sense of relief in the British and Italian delega- 
tions. Indeed the atmosphere was good enough to encourage 
immediate business. Instead, the various delegations scattered 
for the week-end. 

When they reassembled the inspired French commentators began 
to put about the suggestion that M. Herriot no doubt would agree 
to the “ cancellation ’? of German: reparation if Germany would 
agree to make one final cash payment as a sort of consolation prize, 
and would further undertake to respect the political status quo 
for a definite and very long period ahead. Not since M. Briand 
led the French delegation at Locarno has France shown so little 
inclination to disagree with Germany as M. Herriot and his 
colleagues showed at the beginning of the Lausanne conference. 

The only serious challenge to the British policy of simple can- 
cellation came from the Belgian delegation, which claimed that the 
‘German liability to Belgium on account of the so-called ‘‘ Marks ” 
question was not an integral part of the Young Plan and was not 
subject to any cancellation-of reparation debt that might be agreed 
on. During the occupation of Belgium the Germans issued some 
6,000,000,000 paper Marks in Belgium which the Belgian Govern- 
ment after the war redeemed by issuing francs in exchange. The 
resultant controversy was apparently ended on July rath, 1920, 
when an agreement was signed in Brussels between the Belgian 
- and German-Governments whereby the latter undertook to pay 


to Belgium an indemnity equal to about £1,000,000 a year for — 


thirty years. It was agreed that the scheme should come into 
operation at the same time as the Young Plan. At the second 
Hague Conference (January 1930) letters were exchanged between - 
Dr. Curtius and M. Hymans to record the fact of the agreement 
of July rath, 1929. ‘Technically the German ‘‘ Marks ” liability 
to Belgium was not an integral part of the Young Plan, and 
therefore juridically not suspended by any suspension of that plan, 
but the other delegations at Lausanne maintained that it was 
a virtual part of Germany’s war indemnity liability and that the 
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question of its cancellation in no way differed from that of every 
other part of Germany’s liability. a 
The week at Lausanne beginning June 2oth was mainly spent 
in somewhat disconnected private consultations between Mr. — 
MacDonald, M. Herriot and Herr von Papen, Mr. MacDonald 
at one point finding himself in the position of a patient father 
to whom the other two constantly ran to complain about each 
other and to seek comfort and advice. Certain people who do 
not come directly into contact with political work still regard the 
politicians as hardened cynics. There is little support for such 
a view. ‘Cynicism indeed would improve the average politician’s 
equipment. Mr. Lloyd George in 1916 genuinely believed that 
the war was a holy cause and that military victory at any cost 
in life, money and trade was the single object of all honest patriots. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm II was a little mad: but his madness 
expressed itself in what after all is a commonplace of politics, 
namely an insane desire to make his country more ferocious in 
war than any other. M. Poincaré honestly believed that Germany 
-could be ‘‘ made to pay.” Herr von Papen in the summer of 1932 
genuinely imagined that he could induce M. Herriot to admit that 
Germany had not been the only guilty party in 1914. If any of 
those men had had even a glimmer of saving cynicism they would 
not have been anything like as unpractical as they actually were. 
By June 27th the situation at Lausanne had reached this point : 
M. Herriot demanded ‘‘ compensation ’’ in some form or another 
from Herr von Papen in return for agreeing that the political debts 
be cancelled; Herr von Papen offered a small cash contribution, 
not to France, but to a “‘ pool” to be used for the purpose of 
European economic restoration ; but he demanded on his part that 
Germany be reinstated as an “ equal’’ among the great Powers,- 
equal that is in shining moral virtue, past and present; Mr. 
-, MacDonald was arguing strenuously with both of them, and 
wanted only the complete and final cessation of all the reparation 
transactions. It came to pass that the more the Franco-German 
conversations were prolonged, the more bad tempered they became, 
and the more restive, but not less patient, became Mr. MacDonald. 
On June 28th Mr. MacDonald invited M. Herriot and Herr von 
Papen to see him at the Beau Rivage Hotel. The nature of the 
occasion may be gauged from the official statement that was issued 
after five and a half hours of uneasy conversations. ‘‘ To-day,” 
it ran, ‘‘ the President of the Conference [Mr. MacDonald], in 
concert with the heads of delegations and other delegates of France, 
Germany and the United Kingdom, reviewed the result of the con- 
versations that have taken place between these delegations. 
‘To-morrow afternoon the President will make a report to the six 
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inviting Powers on the position, and invite them to make arrange- 
ments for completing the work of the conference. Conversations 
are continuing between the delegations of France and Germany.” 

In other words the progress made after a fortnight’s work was 

“nil. On June 29th a Committee of Six was set up, composed of 
one delegate from each of the inviting Powers (the five creditor 
Powers and Germany), to see if any formula could be drafted 
which could be agreed to by every delegation. That was one of 
Mr. MacDonald’s devices for forcing the hands of the conference : 
for Herr von Papen had now embarked upon the enterprise of 
freeing Germany from all the Versailles inequalities, especially in 
the matter of disarmament, as a condition of his consenting to take 
part in what he called ‘‘a general effort towards the reconstruc- 
tion of world trade.’ ‘The prospect of discussion on such lines 
was endless. When on June 30th the Committee of Six began 
its work, a typical deadlock—one of many that the conference was 
now to experience—was promptly created by a French demand for 
a formal contingent clause whereby the cancellation of the German 
debt would be made dependent on a cancellation of the American 
debt; a demand broadly opposed by the German delegation on 
the ground that the main purpose of the conference was to put 
an end to uncertainty. On the other hand the German delegation 
had by that time accepted the French demand that some sort 
of final payment be made as compensation for the cancellation 
of reparation proper. Even in that matter a verbal breeze blew 
up. The Germans insisted on calling their offer a contribution 
to “ reconstruction.” ‘The French wanted to call it “ compensa- 
tion’? or a “final payment.” 

On Saturday, July 2nd, however, just as the outside world was 
beginning to lose patience, the Press correspondents in Lausanne 
telegraphed to the four corners of the earth the news that the 
five creditor Powers had agreed on a scheme for submission to 
Germany. In that scheme the “contingent clause” did not 
appear. Its main provision was for the establishment of a “ recon- 

_ struction pool.’”? That was the beginning of the end of the con- 


ference, for the Germans had really been offered all they wanted, ` 


and there was nothing left to do except to engage in a little homely 
bargaining to get a little more. On the following day (July 3rd) 
the Germans duly began to contest the amount proposed as her 
contribution to the pool. The amount proposed was 4,000,000,000 
Mk. (say, 200,000,000). They further demanded that a clause be 
inserted to show the world that in accepting the proposal Germany 
should not be understood to confirm the war-guilt clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The patience of the other delegations was 
thereby strained. Even Mr. MacDonald showed signs of the 
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strain. On July 4th he announced with dramatic detail his inten- 
tion of leaving Lausanne for Paris at the latest by the night train 
on July 7th, and of then flying the rest of the journey to London. 
Whether that particular attempt at pressure upon the conference 
had any effect one cannot tell. But it did happen that the crisis 
of the conference thereupon quickly developed. July 5th was a 
restless day. It was a day of bargaining over details from early 
morning to late in the night. First M. Herriot, then Herr von 
Papen, went to see Mr. MacDonald, then again M. Herriot, and 
again Herr von Papen; and for the third time M. Herriot, and again 
Herr von Papen. Each separate visit lasted an hour or two. When 
Herr von Papen appeared for the sixth, it was clearly the last, 
of the series, for the clock showed 7.30 and he stayed to dinner. 
It would have been too cold-blooded even for a reparation conference 
to have prolonged such a series after dinner. The main points 
at issue- were two: first, a low-minded bargaining conflict - 
between the creditor Powers’ figure of 4,000,000,000 Mk. (say, 
' £200,000,000) as the German contribution to the réconstruction 
pool and Germany’s offer of half that amount; second, a high- 
minded Franco-German conflict over the relation of debt cancella- 
tion with war guilt and moral probity, the Germans demanding 
that the financial clauses of the Versailles Treaty be annulled 
(whereby the war-guilt clause, an integral part of those clauses, 
would automatically also be annulled), the French suggesting that 
instead of ‘‘ annulling ” the financial clauses, a statement should _ 
be incorporated in the Lausanne Treaty to say that Germany had 
“ fulfilled ”? the obligations of those clauses. The French were 
willing to remit the sentence, but not to let the criminal also feel 
innocent. ‘The discussion on those somewhat ethical points con- 
tinued throughout July 6th, and led to a complete deadlock- on 
July 7th, by which day both Germans and French had become 
so full of holy wrath that it looked as if no argument could ever 
bring them together. Mr. MacDonald did not take the night 
train to Paris. And what was it all about? Not reparation ; for 
nobody at Lausanne any longer even disputed the principle that 
reparation be formally cancelled. The quarrel was about war 
guilt. “From morning till night on July 7th, and into the early 
hours of July 8th, the shifting discussions were pursued. At 
i a.m. Herr von Papen and Freiherr von Neurath left Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain after a final attempt to evolve a formula that would 
save everybody’s face. The result was apparently so cheerful that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir John Simon at once. drove up to the 
Lausanne Palace Hotel to report progress to M. Herriot. 

July 8th, of course, was the, end of the conference: for no body 
of human beings could go on quarrelling at such a pace, especially 
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as there was nothing to quarrel about. The first thing that hap- 
pened after breakfast on July 8th was that full agreement was 
reached, and the Treaty of Lausanne was ready for signature. 

It is a long document of some 4,000 words. From the text 
it appears that the main controversy of the conference—the war- 
guilt clause of the Treaty of Versailles—was disposed of by the 
simple expedient of making no mention whatever of the Treaty 
of Versailles; and that the other controversy, namely the rival 
figures of 4,000,000,000 Mk. (say £200,000,000) and 2,000,000,000 
Mk. (say £100,060,000) as Germany’s- contribution to the pool for 
European reconstruction was settled (as so many controversies of 
that type are settled, and as everybody from the first knew it 
would be settled) by simply striking the mean between the two 
and adopting as the solution the figure of 3,000,000,000 Mk. (say 
£150,000,000). But in the process of reaching the compromise 
the original purpose of the argument was apparently forgotten. 
The treaty contained no reference to a pool for European recon- 
struction. Instead, it stipulated that the money ‘‘ shall be placed - 
to a special account, the allocation of which shall be settled by 
a further agreement in due course between the Governments, other 
than Germany, signatory to the present agreement.” (Annexe I, 
Article 1, Clause 5.) What may happen when that ‘‘ further 
agreement in due course °” becomes a matter of negotiation it is 
not necessary to wonder. 

The Treaty begins with a preamble-stating that the conference 
had met as a result of the declaration of February 13th, 1932, (sic) 
and yet affirming that the signatory Governments are ‘deeply 
impressed with the increasing gravity . . . and with the urgency 
...?? etc. Annexe I contains the text of the agreement with 
Germany. It is prefaced by a general explanation of its object 
in which these phrases appear: “ The Powers signatory of the 
present agreement have assembled at Lausanne with the firm inten- 
tion of helping to create a new order. They do not claim that the 
acts accomplished at Lausanne, which will completely put an end to 
- reparations, can-alone assure that peace which all the nations desire, 
but they hope that it will be followed by fresh achievements.” ~ 
Article I stipulates that the German Government shall : deposit 
5 per cent. bonds with the Bank for International Settlements 
to be sold by that bank, after a lapse of not less than three years, 
and at a price not less than go per cent. of their face value; that 
the bank shall have full discretion to issue or not to issue the bonds 
(whereby Germany is safeguarded against further disastrous con- 
tingencies falling in the meantime), and that any bonds not issued 
within fifteen years from now shall be cancelled. [The 5 per cent. 
interest plus a stipulated sinking fund of 1 per cent. would involve 
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Germany in a maximum annual service of £1,800,000,000 Mk. (say 
£9,000,000), if and when the bonds were all issued. That would 
be a negligible sum for Germany to bear, even if the bonds were 
ever sold.] Article 5, as above mentioned, reserves the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the bonds for future decision. That article 
will no doubt suggest to the minds of those who expect any of the 
bonds to be issued that we have not yet quite done with the era 
of diplomatic bargaining about the spoils of the last war. Article 
Io stipulates that the agreement shall be ratified and shall come 
into force when it has been ratified by Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy and Japan. That article gives to any of those 
Powers the option of reserving ratification until a complementary 
settlement has been reached with the United States. 

Annexe III arranges for the setting up of a committee to consider 
what shall be done before December 15th about the complicated 
network of debts known as the ‘‘ non-German reparations.” ‘The 
complication is threefold. In the first place, the defeated Central 
European Powers, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, have a theoretic 
liability. for reparation to the ‘‘ Allies’? of the Great War. 
Secondly, there is a theoretic obligation in the reverse way, for 
Hungary and Austria have a recognised claim on the Succession 
States (who figure among the victors) on account of territories ceded. 
Thirdly, there is a state of indebtedness between Allies and Allies, 
whereby the Great Powers have treaty claims on Czechoslovakia 
and the other small liberated States for the service of having. 
liberated them. When the Young Plan was signed in January 1930 
little was left of that muddle of debts. Austria’s liability was 
cancelled, Bulgaria’s reduced to about half a million sterling a year, 
and Hungary’s liabilities were set off against her claims, and thus 

` virtually cancelled. One was reminded of the famous settlement 
of the “ Borah ” claim on Great Britain in 1927, when the claim 
was allowed, and an exactly equal counterclaim established, so that 
the books were simply closed without any movement of money. 
‘When the Lausanne Committee meets, it will, of course, close the 
books of ‘‘ non-German ” reparation, but the cheerful thing is that 
there are hardly any figures left in those books to cancel. 

In Annexe V some reference is made to the work of the world 
financial and economic conference projected’ for the autumn. A list 

_is given of what the Lausanne Powers regard as the main items 
of the ‘‘ measures necessary to solve the other economic and finan- 
cial difficulties which are responsible for or may prolong the 
present world crisis.” They are thus set out : “ (a) Financial ques- 
tions : Monetary and credit policy ; exchange difficulties ; the level 
of prices; the movement of capital. (b) The economic question : 
Improved conditions of production and interchange, with particular 
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attention to tariff policy; prohibition and restriction of importa- 
tion and exportation, quotas, and other barriers of trade; pro- 
ducers’ agreements. The conference emphasises in particular the 
necessity of restoring the currencies on a healthy basis and of 
thereby making it possible to abolish measures of exchange control 
and to remove transfer difficulties. Further, the conference is 
impressed with the vital need of facilitating the revival of inter- 
national trade.” 

One of the most important, perhaps the most urgent, of the 
questions reserved for treatment at the world conference is that of 
the European political liability to the United States. That item 
was not included in the list, presumably for reasons of tact. More 
tact is expended on the subject of the European political debts to 
the United States than on probably any other subject of contempo- 
rary diplomacy. 

The Lausanne Conference fashioned the exact machinery for 
bringing the world into conference in the autumn. It decided to 
invite the League of Nations to convoke ‘‘ a conference on mone- 
tary and economic questions ” at a date and at a place unspecified ; 
and decided further to “‘-entrust the preliminary examination of 

-these complex questions ’’ to a committee to be constituted by two 

experts each from Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and the 

United Kingdom. One of the two experts is to be ‘“‘ qualified to 

deal with economic questions,” the other ‘‘ to deal with financial . 
questions.” In addition it was decided that the United States 

should be invited to send two representatives, the one economic, 

the other financial; that the League of Nations should be invited 

to send three representatives ‘‘ qualified by their economic com- 

petence ” and the Bank for International Settlements two repre- 

sentatives, both for the financial side of the work. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT. 


A usual kind of Westminster comedy was enacted when Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Chamberlain returned from Lausanne. Mr. 
‘Churchill on July rith had some pungent and diverting things- 
to say about the quixotic principles of British policy, and by 
contrast about ‘‘ the enormous financial strength of France.” Has 
he himself forgotten that part at least of French financial strength 
is due to his own quixotic treatment of M. Caillaux in -1925.? 
Mr. Lloyd George on July 12th had some gently indignant things 
to say about the suppression of the secret and so-called ‘‘ gentle- 
man’s agreement ’’ that had accompanied the signature of the 
published treaty itself. He controlled his indignation because, 
as he confessed, he was ‘‘ anxious not to say a word that will 
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create any difficulties,” although he added wistfully that “ I could 
easily make mischief if I really wanted to.’? His effect was the 
reverse of mischievous, for he induced Mr. Chamberlain to make 
a clear full statement about the ‘‘ gentleman’s agreement.” The 
British Government, said Mr. Chamberlain, had.no objection to 
publishing the text of that agreement, if the other creditor Govern- 
ments were likewise willing, and he went on to say exactly what 
it contained. The fact that the Lausanne Treaty was subject to 
ratification was not the real point, for that is the common condition 
of negotiated treaties. The real point was that the creditor 
Powers had reached an understanding among themselves that -the 
Lausanne Treaty be not ratified until a satisfactory debt settlement 
had been reached with the United States. They had held ‘ con- 
versations,’’ and those conversations had been recorded, to estab- 
lish a common policy in that sense. What exactly those Powers 
therein agreed was that, as Mr. Chamberlain put it, “ ratification 
would not be possible until they had seen that they could fit their 
Treaty into a world settlement.” He went on frankly to explain 
what that virtual reservation meant. As it was not possible, he 
said, to make an arrangement with America at that moment, the 
European creditor countries ‘‘ had to postpone ratification until 
they knew what it was possible to do with that country.” Legally, 
he admitted, if no ‘satisfactory agreement could be reached with 
the United States about the European debts, the Lausanne Treaty 
would not be ratified at all, and the Young Plan would resume its 
sway. He added that “‘ having followed the advice that was given 
to them by the United States, having shown that they could 
harmonise their differences and could come to an arrangement which, 
so far as they were concerned, was one of general agreement, America 
was never going to refuse to play her part in a world settlement 
which must benefit her, and that they could count on her willing and 
ready co-operation when the proper moment arrived.” 

It was not clear why anybody should have been surprised at that 
revelation. What Mr. Chamberlain said in London on July rath 
had in substance been said by Mr. MacDonald at Lausanne on 
June 16th, when he opened the conference. The text- of the 
“gentleman’s agreement ’’? was published on July x4th (Cmd. 
4129). 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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FRANCIS BACON AS LORD CHANCELLOR.* 


The impeachment and conviction in 1621 for corruption of 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, had effects not limited to the 
eminent offender. Mr. John Ritchie, in the preface to his 
extremely valuable reports of cases decided by Bacon in his 
capacity as Lord Keeper and Lord Chancellor between March 7th, 
1617 (when he succeeded Lord Ellesmere as Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal), and May ist, 1621, when he was removed from office, 
writes : 


His conviction by the House of Lords on charges of corruption 
in office, though it related to some twenty cases only, had the 
effect of bringing the whole of his judicial conduct into imme- 
diate disrepute. His decisions thereupon ceased to be cited by 
counsel or relied upon by Judges, and the records of them, care- 
fully preserved in the archives of-the Court of Chancery, have_ 
hitherto remained almost unnoticed. Indeed, it has been his 
unhappy fate that from the time of his fall down to the present 
day the only cases decided by him to which general attention has 
been directed are some of those in respect of which the accusa- 
tions of venality were preferred against him. 


It was perhaps natural enough that his name for a time should 
be tabooed by the legal profession, but there was a good deal 


* Reports of Cases decided by Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. 
Albans, Lord Chancellor of England, in the High Court of Chancery (1617-1621). 
Prepared from the Records of that Court by John Ritchie. Sweet & Maxwell. 
428. 
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of false sentiment in the attitude since, as I wrote in an article 
on Francis Bacon in Sir John Macdonell’s Great Jurists of the 
World, Bacon’s conviction did nothing to cleanse the Chancery. 
As it was, the price of a Mastership in Chancery actually went 
up. 

In 1688 it was worth a thousand pounds; and when Lord 
Macclesfield was impeached in 1725 it was worth six times that 
sum. ‘This scandal was ended with the impeachment; but the 
Chancery did not improve, and yet in 1816 Lord Eldon saw little 
that needed change. ... It would be absurd to charge Lord 
Eldon with corruption, but his official life was lived in the midst 
of abuses which he never lifted a hand to reform. ‘There was 
hardly a Chancellor from Bacon to Eldon who was not, in a court 
of conscience, as guilty as Bacon. ... Bacon did attempt to 
cleanse these Augean stables. That he was abominably soiled 
in the attempt, no one, and himself the least, denies. But he 
was, in the eyes of his own age, a political and not a criminal 
offender. He received his deserts, but not at the hands of 
justice. ; 


The history of law in England suffered terribly from the neglect 
of Bacon’s decisions in the four years of his Chancellorship. He 
was in his prime in 1617; his decisions laid the basis of a new 
system of law, of equity in the best sense. ~The neglect of the 
decisions of the greatest legal thinker England has produced 
meant that while the system of corruption went on, the principles 
which Bacon had laid down were deliberately forgotten. What 
were those principles and how were they evolved by the master- 
mind of the great inventor of the empirical school of philosophic 
thought? 
Francis Bacon, born on January 22nd, 1561, was the son of 
Sir NicholassBacon, the Lord Keeper, the first professional lawyer 
who ruled the Court of Chancery. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and joined Gray’s Inn on June 27th, 1576. He 
was sent to Paris in the Embassy of Sir Amias Paulet from 1576 to 
1579 at a period when France was all agog with the codification of 
the Customary Law, and Francis must have been made familiar 
with that tremendous legal movement in which all the French 
jurists and great lawyers and humanists of the sixteenth century 
were. engaged. On his father’s sudden death he returned to 
England. From 1580 he lived in Gray’s Inn, -.was called to the 
Bar in 1582 and entered Parliament in 1584. He was appointed 
an Assistant Reader at Gray’s Inn in 1588, and his position as 
a studious lawyer was assured, since he was made a Bencher 
in the year 1586 and was entitled to plead at Westminster. In 
1589 he sat for Liverpool and was made Dean of his Inn. In 
1590 he was created Queen’s Counsel Extraordinary, and the 
class of cases that he appeared in were of the first magnitude, 
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such as Chudleigh’s case in 1594. He composed his valuable work 
on the Maxims of the Law in 1596-7. Slade’s case in 1596 and 
the Lord Cromwell’s case in 1601 placed him in the forefront of 
his profession. His only serious rivals were Edward Coke and ` 
John Croke. In 1600 he delivered his famous Reading on the 
Statute of Uses. Between 1607 and 1617 he, as Solicitor-General 
or Attorney-General, argued a.number of very famous cases, 
including Calvin’s case in 1607 (the case of the Post-Nati of 
Scotland) and Brownlow v. Michell in 1615-16, of which case Ben 
Jonson, who heard him address the Court, declared “‘ the fear of 
every man that heard him was that he should make an end.” 
In the meantime, in 1605, he had published his immortal work, 
The Dignity and Advancement of Learning, in which he laid the 
basis of his Realistic philosophy with his attempt to reorganise 
the sciences by the process of deduction from strictly ascertained 
facts followed by the process of induction, that is the statement. 
of generalised laws drawn from the observed facts. There can 
be little doubt that his experience in France, where the great 
lawyers were codifying the laws as a result of the study of 
innumerable local customary laws, gave him the first idea of this 
inductive process which his experience as a great English lawyer 
confirmed. 

When Francis Bacon became Lord Chancellor in 1617, he was 
thinking out his realistic philosophy, and the results appeared 
in his very famous Novum Organum published in 1620. At this 
very time he was delivering from the Bench the series of judgments 
and decrees which Mr. Ritchie has edited with great care, and he 
was also issuing his Ordinances in Chancery—his Hundred and 
One Rules—which made the efforts of his predecessor, Lord 
Ellesmere, effective. ‘These two men between them created the 
system of equity based on precedent which has lasted for more 





Indeed it was not until 1641 that his legal works began to be 
published. Mr. Ritchie’s Reports make it quite clear that Bacon 
was preparing to devote his whole powers to the setting down 
of general equitable principles, principles similar to those to be 
found in his published works written in earlier days such as the 
Maxims of the Law. The Law of Nature was his great resort. 
Many of the principles now recognised in our modern equity juris- 
prudence are implicit in his judgments. The Crown was shown 
to be subject to law in Sir Thomas Middleton’s case. He invented 
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the process of selling settled land, and applied it in several cases. 
He protected the equitable separate estate of a married woman. 
But it is impossible here to go through the cases, or indeed to’ 
deal with the most valuable introduction which Mr. Ritchie has 
supplied, an introduction which adds much to the history of the 
subject. Bacon’s greatness was not less on the Bench than it 
was in the Study; the philosophy which he worked at until his 
death in April 1626 is indeed inseparable from the law that ‘he 
administered and the jurisprudence that he created. 

J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


MARLBOROUGH.* 


Marlborough, by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, the famous 
historian of the British army, is a short but invigorating biography 
of John Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough. - The name 
of Marlborough will always be associated with the War of the 
Spanish Succession and the four great victories of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. ‘‘It is as a soldier that 
Marlborough chiefly lives in human memory, and. people aré 
inclined to regard him as a soldier only.’ But, as Sir John points 
out, he was much more than a general. ‘‘ The very greatest 
soldiers have always been also great civil administrators.” The 
whole burden of the war rested on his shoulders. With consum- 
mate skill he obtained a measure of harmony between the. Austrian 
Emperor and the Dutch, kept alive the Grand Alliance, and 
secured the loyalty and devotion of a very heterogeneous army. 
“ Above all he had to bear in mind the vagaries of Parliament 
and the incessant intrigues of faction at home. Yet from mission 
after mission Marlborough returned with success, and apparently 
effortless success ; dnd the fact was accepted as a matter of course.”’ 

In this little volume, however, Sir John has confined himself 
in the main to an account of the military campaigns. Before this 
time, it had become an axiom of military operations to wear down 
your opponent by continual and lengthy sieges, and by ravaging 
the invaded territory. 


There grew up in France, which was perpetually trying to 
enlarge its northern frontiers, the idea that sieges constituted the 
chief business of war. .. . France set the military fashion in 
Europe; and her ways naturally found favour with officers of all 
‘other countries. A general in those days could almost conduct 
war according to printed formule, especially in Belgium. 


It was the genius of Marlborough that broke away from these 
accepted rules and aimed at a decisive result in the shortest 
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possible time. Moving his army with incredible speed, he sur- 
prised and forced the enemy to battle. In a pitched battle 
Marlborough always attacked,: and won -by means of feint 
attacks and the rapid movement of his main body against the weak 
spot so caused in the enemy ranks. As at Oudenarde he 
often took great risks. By extraordinary perception, he 
could foresee the conduct of the enemy under cértain given 
conditions; and since Marlborough made a point of providing the 
particular conditions, he was nearly always justified in the risks 
he took: 

In every campaign we find the same characteristics. He seems 
to take the measure of his adversaries exactly. He bewilders 
them thoroughly by movements which all lead up to his own 
design, and then suddenly he appears at the decisive point 
before he is expected, and strikes hard before his enemies have 
well realised that he is in their presence at all. He snatches not 
only the initiative, but the ascendancy, and forces’ his adver- 
saries to bow to it. They can never divine what he will do 
next, for he scorns all pedantic rules and is a law unto himself. 
Yet for all that, he is no gambler, but a cool calculator. 

Sir John describes the great battles in brief outline with great 
clarity so that the reader can appreciate easily Marlborough’s 
methods. This is an excellent little book ; though a map showing 
the general field of operations might usefully have been included. 


* * * 


ANCIENT BRISTOL AND CUSTOMARY 
LAW.* 


The early history of Bristol, from the point of view of modern 
technical methods, remains to be written, and the work ‘of the 
Bristol Record Society is beyond all praise since it seeks to throw 
light into the dark but penetrable history of one of the most famous 
towns in England. Doubtless it will be impossible to probe to 
its earliest origin the famous Gild of the Kalendars at Bristol, 
which, as Mr. H. F. Westlake reminds us, must “have been onè 
of the oldest gilds in England: “ Writing in 1478, William 
Worcester asserted that he had seen documents of the time of 
St. Wulstan which showed that the gild was founded as early 
as the year 700.” Mr. Westlake further tells us that 


Among the earliest duties which the gild assumed was the 
keeping of old records and muniments, not only of Bristol but 


*. Bristol Record Society’s Publications: Vol. II. The Great Red Book of 
Bristol. Introduction (Part I) Burgage Tenure in Medieval Bristol. Edited by 
E. W. W. Veale. Printed for the Bristol Record Society by J. W. Arrow- 
smith Ltd. 
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also of other municipal bodies in different parts of the kingdom, 
and possibly also it acted as an official recorder of the city’s 
affairs. In the reign of Henry II the gild moved from the 
church of the Holy Trinity to that of All Saints, where Leland 
says that a school was ‘‘ ordeyned for the conversion of the 
Jewes and pute in the ordre of the Calendaries and ‘the Maior,” 
its founders being Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and Robert 
Fitzharding, burgess of Bristol. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for 1187-8—the text was printed by 
the Pipe Roll Society in 1925—gives some special information 
as to the Bristol Jews and indeed all of the Pipe Rolls throw a great 
deal of light on to early Bristol generally, as doubtless the Bristol 
Record Society knows. 

Whether the Gild of the Kalendars acted or not as the early 
recorders of city life, yet there are important early docu- 
ments extatit, including the Bristol charters from rz55 to 
1373, edited by Mr. Edward Harding to form the first volume 
of the present series in 1930, and the famous Great Red Book 
of Bristol which Dr. E. W. W. Veale deals with in this formidable 
volume. Indeed this book forms only part of his Introduction 
to the Great Red Book. Dr. Veale gives some details of the 
history of the city in this “‘ Introduction.” ‘The very early history 
-of Bristol is practically, according to Dr. Veale, a “ blank.” He 
says that ‘‘ the only actual evidence coming to us from Saxon 
times is the fact that there was a mint in Bristol.” It is strange 
that this should be the case, indeed almost unbelievable consider- 
ing the fact that the town was certainly important when Domesday 
Book was compiled in 1085. ‘There are some further scraps of 
knowledge. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin in the Political History of 
England, writing with reference to the year 1051, says, “ the 
other two sons [of Godwine], Harold and Leofwine, rode hard 
to Bristol, vainly pursued by Ealdred, Bishop of Worcester, whom 
the King had ordered to capture them.” ‘They sailed from 
Avonmouth to Ireland. Again in 1063, ‘‘ Harold sailed from 
Bristol all round Wales.” Dr. Veale draws attention to these 
facts in a footnote. Search might be made with profit among the 
Worcester documents and also in the Worcester Calendar preserved 
in the Bodleian library and possibly in the life of St. Swithun 
attributed to Wulfstan, also in the Bodleian. In the fighting with 
the Danes, Heahmund, Bishop of Sherborne, according to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, was killed on March 22nd, 871, and he 
was buried at Keynsham, near Bristol. -Dublin (if the records 
are not destroyed) might well give some early material, as the 
relationship between Dublin and Bristol was close from early times. 
The life of St. Wulfstan certainly mentions Bristol as the centre 
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of the Anglo-Saxon slave-trade, and Ireland was the market. 
Dr. Veale draws attention to the fact that in 1171 Henry II 
granted Dublin to his men of Bristol. Finally much information 
is contained in Dr. Charles Gross’s The Sources and Literature 
of English History from the Earliest Times to About 1485. 
Dr. Gross refers to William Hunt’s History of Bristol (1887), 
Bristol, Past and Present, by J. F. Nicholls and John Taylor 
(1881-2), Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, of Bristol 
(1821-3), E. A. Fuller’s Tallage of 6 Edward II, Dec. 16th, 1312 
(Bristol and Gloucester Archzological Society, 1895). The same 
society published Mr. Fuller’s Pleas of the Crown at Bristol in 
1287 (1899). In 1902 was published the pleas of the Crown for 
the township of Bristol for 1221, while Professor Maitland in 1884 
published the pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester for 
the same year. There are also other special publications, such as 
G. W. Braikenridge’s Calendar of deeds relating chiefly to Bristol 
(1207-1701), published in Edinburgh in 1899, the relevant catalogue 
of MSS. in the British Museum by F. A. Hyett (1897), the charters 
and letters patent granted by the Crown to the city edited by 
Samuel Seyer in 1812, The Little Red Book of Bristol, edited by 
F. B. Bickley in r900. 

All this technical material should be collated with Dr. Veale’s 
very painstaking and elaborate volume dealing with Burgage 
Tenure in Bristol. ‘This tenure is apparently first directly 
mentioned in the charter of 1188, but the evidence ‘“‘ clearly 
suggests the existence of a trading community there at a much 
earlier date (perhaps even at the time of Domesday), and a 
correspondingly early origin of burgage tenure may therefore be 
inferred.” ‘The early material, however, is not on a sufficient 
scale at present to make comparison with the burgage and other 
customs of other towns possible and, as Dr. Veale truly says, 


Although considerable progress has been made, the systematic 
publication of English borough records is still almost in its 
infancy. Hemmeon has remarked upon the scant attention 
hitherto bestowed upon the tenurial side of English borough 

‘development, and it is in the hope of exonerating Bristol from-_ 
this very just reproach that the present work is offered to the 
reader. 


It is impossible in the small space available to do more than 
give the headings of the successive sections of Dr. Veale’s 
invaluable book. He first deals with the central subject, the 
power to devise by will in the case of burgage-tenure, which 
must be contrasted with the fact that at Common Law after the 
age of Bracton till the passing of the Tudor Statute of Wills 
the power to devise was forbidden. In the case of lands held on 
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burgage tenure the power to devise was either granted by charter 
-or claimed by custom. In Bristol the power was customary, an 
additional proof of. the antiquity of the town, since the first direct 
reference to burgage tenure is 1188 and the power to devise is 
mentioned in 1221. ‘The custom, like many customs in many 
towns, grew in extent. For instance, originally the custom did 
not apply to inherited lands, but apparently the distinction between 
inherited and purchased lands vanished during the fifteenth 
century. We can see the growth and variation of the customary 
power of devise in the cases quoted, from various sources, by 
the author. Did the question of dower follow the Common Law 
tules? Dr. Veale inclines to think that this was the case, but 
certainly there is great doubt and perhaps there is room for further 
examination, as indeed there is in the analogous case of the 
husband’s estate by the curtesy. A large group of problems is 
involved in this customary power to devise. The questions of 
intestacy and of alienation inter vivos follow, and then- Dr. Veale 
deals with services and incidents of tenure (such as the langable 
and other rents due to the Crown)-and other tenures—such as 
knight service, frankalmoign, socage and villein tenure—than 
burgage. An elaborate appendix deals with feet of fines, with 
thirteenth and fourteenth century deeds and a list of langable 
„rents. This book gives the student of medizeval land customs. the 
opportunity of comparative study with the customs of famous 
towns, such as London, the mother of Bristol, and of continental 
cities. It is impossible to undertake even an-approach to this 
task here and now, but it is one that skilled students should 
attempt since this introduction to the famous Great Red Book of 
Bristol is much more than a local theme. ` 
J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


ENGLAND IN PALESTINE.* 


Mr. Norman Bentwich has special qualifications for writing his 

. invaluable treatise entitled England in Palestine, a title suggested 
by Lord Milner’s book England in Egypt. He has been in or about 

Palestine for over fifteen years, two and a half on military service 

and thirteen as legal adviser to the Palestinian Government created 

by the Mandate of the League of Nations of 1922 (which made 

His Britannic Majesty the Mandatory for Palestine) and -the 

Palestine Order in Council of the same year. The Mandate gave 

recognition to the historical connection of the Jewish people’ with 


* England in Palestine. By Norman Bentwich. With a map. Kegan Paul. 
ras, 6d. net. 
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Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting their natural home 
in that country. The territory known as Trans-Jordan was by a 
Council resolution of September 16th, 1922, excluded from the 
Palestine mandate and, in fact, an agreement between His Britan- 
nic Majesty and His Highness the Emir of Trans-Jordan of. 
February 2oth, 1928, established an independent Government 
which must, however, be constitutional and must place His Britan- 
nic Majesty in a position to fulfil his international obligations. 

The aim of Mr. Bentwich’s narrative is to record the main events 
of the relationship of Palestine with England as ward and guardian 
during the last fourteen years. No writer hitherto has covered the 
whole ground from the internal point of view. Mr. Bentwich 
has quoted speeches as well as Government reports, and with his 
large judicial experience he has given to the English public a well- 
balanced and just 


appreciation of one of the most arresting political experiments 
of all times, which is, as Lord Cecil described it, to restore an 
ancient people to its ancient home, and to knit up the severed 
threads of national history. 


Mr. Bentwich notes the fact that the most striking practical 
connection of England and the Holy Land in recent times was to be 
found in.the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, which was 
founded in 1865 for the archzeological study of the Bible land and- 
began its work with a survey of the whole country and the making 
of a map of one mile to the inch. The work of the Fund was going 
on almost to the date of the Great War. An Austrian Jew, Dr. 
Herzl, conceived in 1898 the idea of a Jewish State in Palestine 
and some progress was made. The scheme was seriously enter- 
tained by the British Government in the time of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, but the Zionist Congress was divided in the matter 
and this indecision lasted to the outbreak of the World War. The 
Turkish attacks in Palestine were overcome by General Allenby, 
and on December 7th, 1917, Jerusalem was occupied and the military 
administration of Palestine by the British authorities began. Mr. 
Bentwich traces the international difficulties of the time and the 
military administration in excellent detail. The establishment 
of civil administration followed with the arrival of Sir Herbert 
Samuel as the first High Commissioner. for Palestine on June 30th, 
1920. He at once got to work to lessen the existing conditions of 
tension between the Arabs and the Jews. “After a few months 
Jewish settlers. were admitted into the country at the rate of 
1,000'a month, and were absorbed partly in agricultural settlements 
and partly in the towns.” The activities of the new administration 
were manifold, and Sir Herbert Samuel dealt wisely and well not 
merely with Government, but also with religious affairs, Jewish, 
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Moslem and Orthodox Christian. The Government of Trans-Jordan 
created some difficulty at the time of Mr. Churchill’s visit, which 
was also made the occasion of a somewhat wild Arab demonstration 
‘against the principle of the National Home for the Jews. 

Mr. Bentwich deals in detail with what he calls ‘‘ the Recoil ”’ 
lasting from May 1921 to September 1922. A press campaign in 
England urged the abandonment of the Mandate, but fortunately 
commion sense prevailed and the international status of Palestine 
as a mandated State was fully secured in 1924. The Palestinians 
had won at last their own nationality and the boundaries between 
Palestine and Syria were defined. Sir Herbert Samuel’s great 
efforts were rewarded by substantial success and the visit of Lord 
Balfour to inaugurate the Hebrew University of Jerusalem was a 
sign, not only of a real settlement, but of lasting peace. ‘‘ The 
Hebrew University was the symbol of the spiritual revival of the 
Hebrew people in their ancient land.” Lord Plumer succeeded Sir 
Herbert Samuel and for three years ‘‘ the land had rest” and 
progress was steadily marked in many fields of national life. He 
replaced the nominated municipal councils by elected municipali- 
ties and, despite strong party feelings, in one place only, the town - 
of Gaza, were the elections annulled on the ground of irregularity. 
The separation of Trans-Jordan from Palestine was quietly effected 
and economically the two territories developed steadily. A crisis 
occurred after Lord Plumer’s period of office expired in August 
1928, ‘‘ the crisis of the Wailing Wall,” the whole question of the 
Holy Places of Jerusalem. Stern and judicial action took place 
and the Permanent Mandates Commission criticised the action of 
the Mandatory Power. Great Britain fully answered the criticism 
while admitting the right of the Commission to criticise, and issued 
its statement of future policy which was regarded in Jewish circles. 
as an attack upon Jewish activities in Palestine. On February 14th, 
i931, this view was in effect disclaimed and the spirit of the 
Mandate reaffirmed. Meantime Palestine has been manifesting 
steady economic development and the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission realised that the British Government ‘‘ was endeavouring 
~to facilitate Jewish immigration without prejudicing the Arab 
majority, by increasing Palestine’s economic capacity to absorb 
immigrants.” The future remains hopeful but not clear as to what 
is to happen when the Mandate ends. In the second part of his 
book Mr. Bentwich traces the constitutional forces at work in 
Palestine at the present time—the executive, the legislative power 
‘and the judiciary—and deals also with the Government of Trans- 
Jordan. If the future can in any way be judged from the present 

it would seem as if the present experiment in Government must be 
tested for a substantial period of years. 
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MARGARET MCMILLAN: PROPHET AND 
PIONEER.* 


This story of the life and work of Margaret McMillan, by Dr. 
Albert Mansbridge, is a wonderful record of a wonderful woman 
who gave her all for the benefit of the children of her generation, | 
and for the generations still to come. It is well that such a book 
should be written so that the children of to-day and to-morrow 
should know what one selfless woman did for the young life of her 
country, and thus inspired others to follow in her footsteps. 
Miss Margaret McMillan has been dead only a little over a year, 
but her far-reaching influence grows, and will continue to grow, 
and this book will greatly reveal her work and her personality to 
those who had not the privilege of knowing her. She laboured un- 
ceasingly for the betterment of infant and child life, especially for 
those to whom normal opportunities are denied, and not alone for the 
children of her day, but for the training of those who will be the in- 
fant teachers in the days to come. In reading her life, and all that 
she accomplished, one feels that she was indeed inspired, and Dr. 
Albert Mansbridge truly proclaims her as ‘‘ Prophet and Pioneer.”’ 

Margaret McMillan was born in 1860. She was the second 
daughter of James and Jean McMillan of Westchester, New York. 
Her father came of a Catholic family on his mother’s side, her 
mother of Highland Puritan stock, which accounted greatly, as Dr. 
Mansbridge says, for ‘‘ her own temper, outlook, and practice.” 
Highland, Mystic, Protestant and Catholic all combined to make 
her what she was. Her sister, Rachel, was the elder by one year. 
In 1865 Margaret’s father died and the mother and her two 
daughters were left almost in poverty. In September of that year 
they set sail for Scotland where they were welcomed in the Inver- 
ness home of their maternal grandparents. ‘To the sisters the. 
new home was lovely, and they were ever grateful to their grand- 
father who was a father to them, and who “‘ first taught me to have 
faith in humanity.” That faith never failed her or her sister 
‘Rachel, since it was rooted and grounded in love, love for the 
children whose uncared for and stunted lives cried to her for help, - 
ill housed, ill fed, debarred from sunshine and air, and all the 
blessings which are so- often taken for granted by those more 
fortunately placed. To grasp the betterment which Margaret and 
her sister Rachel brought to pass students must read this book, and 
learn therefrom what two young women, not especially endowed with 
means or influence could, and did, accomplish. 

Margaret’s pioneer work, under the egis of the new party (The 


* Margaret McMillan: Prophet and Pioneer. The Story of her Life and Work. 
By Albert Mansbridge. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 6s. net. 
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Independent Labour Party), called her to Bradford in November 
1893. ‘‘ The flame of her spirit lit fires in Bradford which were 
never put out . . . and her direct influence can be easily traced in 
the attitude and actions of the Bradford Education Committee to 
this day.” It was in the Bradford time that she came to realise the 
supreme needs of children for which she strove unceasingly till death 
claimed her on March 27th, 1931, at Harrow. 

The wise movements which Margaret McMillan created, or to 
which she gave new life, are numerous: school baths, School feed- 
ing. (impossible, as she. says, to teach a hungry child), medical 
inspection, clinical treatment for school children, open-air schools, 
nursery schools, all of which emanated from love, love for the 
children whom she felt were being starved physically and mentally. 
She gave her life with an enthusiasm which never failed, either by 
speech or pen ; she never spared herself bodily or spiritually. Mar- 
garet studied abroad both French and German to enable het to be 
conversant with the thought and literature of other countries beside 
her own. Her outlook was scientific as well as humanistic; her 
personality arresting, and she wrought more changes in the evolu- 
tion of the child in mind and body than seemed possible in the 
lifetime of one woman. She fought against many odds, and ofteb 
won by her indomitable courage, and died as she had lived, lovea 
by both children and adults. The education of the latter was one 
of her many endeavours, ‘‘ She saw clearly that the education of 
adults, and the education of children were dependent the one on 
the other . . . her victories were only achieved by the Hap òf men 
and women of all parties.’ 

Margaret McMillan, aie her sister Rachel’s death, worked on 
alone from 1917 to 1931. Medical inspection and treatment of school 
children was her great constructive aim and work at this period, 
resulting in children’s clinics at Bow and Deptford, and also in 
the Rachel McMillan Training College at Deptford, the creation of 
which was her final triumph. In May 1930 the Queen opened the 
new buildings. The College is recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and twenty students receive assistance therefrom during their 
second and third years. Margaret’s faith had removed mountains, 
and her last words were to her students commending their service 
- to God and the children who are ‘‘ the centre of His Gospel.” 

S. DEM. 


* * * 


THE CULT OF CAVING.* 
Dr. Ernest Baker’s magnificently illustrated account of cave- 
exploring—‘‘ mountaineering reversed ’’—-describes a new science 


* Caving: Episodes of Underground Explorador: By Ernest A. Baker. 
Chapman & Hall. x5s. net. 
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as well as a new sport, and M. E. A. Martel, the French savant 
and sportsman, who was the first man to explore the fearful 
Gaping Ghyll on Ingleborough, shows that “ speleology ” (the 
natural history of caves) is worthy of close study. The outfit 
for caving is as various and ample (though different) as the 
necessary outfit for mountain climbing, and the first experiences 
of the hardy adventurers: of thirty years ago showed that the 
precautions that should be taken are almost infinite. 


But on the other hand, the sensation of first breaking into 
some vast underground chamber, or of attaining the bottom 
of a gigantic pot-hole and bringing the party safe back to 
the upper air, is not inferior to that of traversing an untrodden 
col or of reaching the summit of a hitherto unascended aiguille. 


There is indeed the scientific side to all this new sport. Dr. Baker 
does not deal with that directly, but anybody who reads his 
entrancing book will see that the sport of caving is closely related 
to natural history and archeology and that many important 
problems in physics, such as surface earth structure and artesian 
pressure, cannot be worked -out fully unless with the assistance 
of the skilled climbers who have as their goal the curious, weird 
and almost mystic world that is under our very feet. 

Dr. Baker is an experienced caving-man. He.and Mr. H. E. 
Balch published as long ago as 1907 a book on The Netherworld 
of Mendip: Explorations in the Great Caverns of Somerset, York- 
shire, Derbyshire and Elsewhere. Professors and students of the 
University of Bristol formed a ‘‘ Speleological Society,” and the 
game and the science were afoot. Helpers from Cambridge joined in 
the fascinating work. The Irish Caverns were worked both before 
and after the war, and perhaps the most exciting piece of scientific 
research was on the southern Warder of Galway Bay, the northern 
corner of County Clare. It is a wonderful spot. 


From Farmoyle, below Caherbullog, near the head of the 
Caher River, a deserted old drove-road leading over the moun- 
tains towards Ballyvaghan was sheeted with the dark green 
of Dryas octopetala, and starred with its white flowers: 
nowhere, except in the Allée Blanche, under the southern 
precipices of Mont Blanc, have I ever seen this lovely plant © 
in such glory. The flora of Black Head is famous. Its clints 
are a garden of saxifrages, Geranium sanguineum, dryas, and 
many Alpines that have no other habitat in the British Isles 
except the Garbh Choire in the Cairngorms. Another 
visit was paid to Poulnagollum five days later, principally in 
order to complete the survey. . . . They were fourteen hours 
below ... and obtained all the horizontal and vertical 
measurements necessary for the map eventually produced by 
Dr. Oedl. This comprises the main cavern to a point well 
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beyond the junction, together with the tributary cave that 
starts from Poulnaelva. But they also followed up and sur- 
veyed, though not in such minute detail, a number of sub- 
sidiary passages, and found that these made a total extent 
of five miles, three times as much as either the underground 
system at Mitchelstown [in Southern Ireland] or that at the 
bottom of Gaping Ghyll, till now the two longest caverns 
. known in the British Isles. 


Dr. Baker had already reached the bottom of Poulnagollum five 
days before and on the way had reached the bottom of Poulnaelva, 
“ the. other colossal pot that Connolly had shown Kentish and 
and me thirteen years before ’’ (1912). These extracts show the 
quality of the book. It consists of adventures from end to end 
. (including cave climbing in France and Belgium) described in 

delightful English and with equally delightful modesty. 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


.. Professor Laski’s Studies in Law and Politics* consists of a dozen 
‘éssays and addresses which, as he points out in the Preface, find 
their unity rather in the attitude of the author than in their subject 
matter. The first, entitled ‘‘ The Age of Reason,” presents an admir- 
able panorama of French thought in the eighteenth century in its 
- manifold aspects. The study of Diderot is a fine tribute to a man ` 
who just missed greatness. ‘‘ The Socialist Tradition. in the French 
Revolution ’’ points out that, though the revolution was made by 
individualists, it was.nevertheless a capital event in the history of 
Socialism. From France we pass to England, and the remaining - 
studies concern one or other aspects of the machinery of the State. 
“ The Problem of a Second Chamber ” argues, by the process of © 
exclusion, that Single Chamber Government would be our best solu- 
-tion. ‘‘ The State in the New Social Order ” repeats the philosophy 
for which Professor Laski has pleaded in so many books. The political 
science of the next generation, he believes, ‘‘ will seek to discover 
ways in which the individual may be made significant. It will have 
to remember that he is not absorbed by the State... . For otherwise 
‘the lives of the many lie at the disposal of the few and they are 
used, as history makes evident, not for the common good, but a per- 
version of it.” The study of the political philosophy of Justice 
Holmes, the Grand Old Man of the American Supreme Court, com- 
pares his services to those of John Marshall a century ago. For as the 
latter preserved the constitution from narrow particularism, the former 
rescued it from the danger of a narrow individualism. ‘‘ The Per- 
sonnel of the British Cabinet 1801-1924 ” is full of curious informa- 
tion, and discusses the relation of our institutions to the class affilia- 
tions of the men who have worked them. The whole book is full of 
learning, reflection and challenge. : 


* Allen & Unwin. ros. 6d. 
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Ten Years of Tyranny in Italy,* by Pietro Nenni, is a sustained 
and passionate denunciation of Mussolini by an old comrade who has 
remained faithful to the Socialist cause.. The Duce is presented not 
only as the assassin of liberty, but as an apostate from the working- 
class movement. The most interesting portion of the narrative is that 
which recalls meetings with the Dictator during the stormy years 
before he seized power, and describes the unbridled violence of his 
views at that time on the bourgeoisie and the army, the monarchy 
and religion. Men often change their opinions for honourable reasons, 
but the jump from the extreme Left to the extreme Right is too much 
for our author, who, as an ex-editor of Avanti, sees everything in 
terms of the class war. Fascism is exhibited as the ruthless tyranny 
of the bourgeoisie, a brutal attack not only on Socialism, but on the 
workers and their rights. The sincerity of Nenni’s convictions is 
proved by his sufferings and his exile, but he is too hot-blooded and 
class-conscious to inspire confidence in his judgment. He speaks with 
admiration of Amendola, one of the most illustrious victims of Fascist 
fury; but he has a profound contempt for Giolitti, and even Don 
Sturzo, the founder of the Partito Populare, is accused of intrigue. 
The King is denounced for yielding to the march on Rome and for 
not evicting the Dictator after the murder of Matteotti; for we are 
assured that the Italian people never wanted Fascism and would 
reject it to-day if it was allowed a free vote. It is, indeed, a terrible 
story that is told in these pages of cold-blooded murders, of un- 
punished crimes, of the dragooning of a nation. Like other exiles 
he is sustained by the conviction that Fascism is without roots in the 
country, and that Italy will regain her freedom before many years 


have passed. 
* * * 


Mr. Jefferson Butler Fletcher has given the world a new English 
translation of The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighierit which has many 
merits, and not the least of the merits is that the essential music of the 
Comedy is preserved, despite the fact that Italian, even in Dante’s 
compressed style, has no resemblance in musical structure to English. 
As Mr. Fletcher says the difficulties are wellnigh insuperable. Dr. 
Saintsbury’s violent attack on Longfellow’s method of overcoming the 
difficulty by the introduction of unrhymed terza is justified. There 
must be rhyme if Dante is to be Dante. Mr. Fletcher fully realises 
this and compromises with fewer rhymes. He says that ‘‘ there is a 
very easy way of reducing the number of rhymes without at all 
breaking the tercet movement and structure. ‘This is simply not to 
link the tercets together. By one step we so cut out all but one pair 
of rhymes. And the surprising thing is that—if I may judge by my 
own very imperfect ear—the difference in effect, for English, is not so ` 
great as might be expected. I do not so much miss the linking rhymes. 
I do miss agreeably the cloying excess of rhyme.” In fact, Mr. Fletcher 
has a very good ear and the compromise was well worth making 
since it does ‘‘ fairly reproduce the movement of Dante’s verse.” 
The famous opening of the Hell, though somewhat unfamiliar in its 
new guise, holds the mind as well as the melancholy music, while the 
growth of the great poem is adequately marked till we come to 
“ the Love that moves the sun and every star.” It is a poem of high 


* Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
+ Macmillan. 25s. net. 
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` faith and serene belief, and Mr. Fletcher has shown that he can com- 
municate that faith and belief to alien peoples who owe to medizeval 
Italy more than is always realised in the worlds of law, philosophy and 
poesy. . f 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ The Du Barry,” * by Karl von Schumacher, is a brilliant narra- 
tive, admirably translated, of an astonishing career. The last mistress 
of Louis XV is presented in a relatively sympathetic light; for, 
though she had no morality in the ordinary sense of the word, she 
was a kindly woman. She wished to enjoy life and the glittering 
prizes that her dazzling beauty brought her, but she had no political 
ambitions and she knew nothing of the fierce hatreds which distract 
the Courts of absolute rulers. She was, moreover, not a mete 
doll, and—for a woman of humble birth—she was well read. But 
when all has been said that can be said in her favour, her career 
was none the less one of the causes of the Revolution which brought 
her to the guillotine. The spectacle of the elderly King, infatuated 
by the illegitimate daughter of a cook and loading her with priceless 
jewels, increased the disgust and contempt for a dynasty which had 
passed its prime and had become an incubus on the nation. ‘The 
figures on the crowded stage, from Choiseul to Marie Antoinette, are 
skilfully and vividly portrayed. ` 

* * * 


Mr. H. R. James has. written an interesting short biography of 
Mary Wollstonecraft,+ the pioneer of women’s suffrage and author 
of the famous Vindication of the Rights of Woman. This sketch, 
however, endeavours to show the purely feminine. aspect of her life; 
but in so doing, intentionally or not, the reasons for her challenge 
to the world stand out markedly clear. Her books and letters give 
“the portrait of a woman of rare gifts and powers, intellectually, 
emotionally, physically; a woman of strong understanding and’ of 
indomitable will; above all, a woman most lovable, endowed with 
-a great power of loving and of rendering service to those she loved.” 
Perhaps these gifts were the secret, of her greatness, for in her desire 
for equality between the sexes, she did not forget to remain a woman. 
The two appendices on books written by Mary Wollstonecraft ‘and 
those written about her,. together with the Index, complete an 
excellent work. ` 


* Harrap & Co. 12s. 6d. 
+ Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


In the notice of Mr. V. D. Davis’ History of Manchester College, 
in the May issue of the Literary Supplement, by an unfortunate 
misapprehension it was stated that Dr. L. P. Jacks, the eminent 
theologian, had died last year. We-regret deeply this error and are 
very glad to record the fact that Dr. Jacks is in perfect health and 
is living at his residence Great.Stones, Headington, Oxford. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1932. 


THE INSURGENT EAST: A FOOTNOTE 
ON ITS PROBLEMS.* . 
CG“ patti MEREDITH once made Diana say that 


“ politics was the first business of man ” ; and since we 

are pre-eminently a political people, it is natural for us 
to .see problems in terms of politics. But in seeking the true 
interpretation of the movements which are transforming the 
whole Asiatic world, we must take a wider view. The political 
changes now on foot in the East, while important in themselves, 
are only a part of a general revolution which affects all human 
_ activity; and it is in the new attitude to life as a whole that 
the insurgent East reveals its true significance. Oriental man- 
kind is changing its view of destiny. It is no longer true to 
say, if indeed it ever was, that Asia is immobile, or that the 
Asiatic is primarily a religious being. Secular influences are 
at work; the scientific spirit of the West is promoting a new 
conception of fundamental truth; economic forces are under- 
mining established tradition, and a new emphasis on the value 
of the individual, notably the value of woman, is profoundly 
modifying the social life of every nation in Asia. 

Thus is spread before the eye of the spectator a vast pano- 
rama which unrolls like a moving picture and changes almost 
daily with each turn of the kaleidoscope. There is no people, no 
town, hardly any family in Asia which is not touched by the 
transforming forces of modern life; and though some observers 
profess to find in the whole perplexing scene no cause to believe 
that any fundamental change has yet taken place, even the most 
sceptical is driven to admit that Asia is on the move. It is not 
possible to doubt the fact of new life in the ancient continent, 
nor can we fail to realise that its source lies in the fertilising 
thought of the Western world. What remains uncertain, indeed 
unknowable, is the goal of all this striving. The purpose of the 
new Asia is to arouse itself and to adapt the thought, the 


* Being the substance of an address delivered at the Liberal Summer 
School, Oxford, August 3rd, 1932. 
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machinery and the institutions of Europe to its own use; but 
the destination to which it hopes to travel lies beyond the 
horizon in a future as yet unrevealed. | 

Now, in any review of the immense landscape of Asia, the 
onlooker must either survey it with such speed that the view is 
superficial, or else select the salient points at the risk of missing 
much that is significant. Here we must concern ourselves with 
salient things and confine ourselves mainly to politics. But, 
before we pass to problems of the Far East, we may illustrate 
the relation of the political problem to other and greater factors 
by a brief reference to India. England and India are, to-day, 
in a crisis of their political partnership. The new Act which 
will be passed next winter will carry India a long stage out 
of her present political tutelage and will give Indians a very 
large measure of genuine responsibility ; and the debates on the 
character of her new Constitution in coming months will in- ` 
creasingly emphasise the importance of sound political treat- 
ment of the problem. But the root of the matter is not political. 
The daily story of events makes it appear that the struggle 
betwéen the British Raj and Indian Nationalism is the critical . 
feature, and that once that kind of strife is over, the problem 
will be on the way to solution. This is a delusion: The essen- 
tial struggle is not constitutional, it is social and religious. 
Within a short time, India will possess the instruments of 
provincial self-government, and a substantial measure of 
responsibility at the centre; but the power and the will to work 
the institutions of popular consent will depend on the creation 
of the true qualities of democracy. 

The traditional form of Indian society is hierarchic not demo- 
cratic, and it remains to be seen whether the opportunity offered 
by the establishment of the institutions of democracy will be, 
or can be, used to develop the spirit of democracy. There is 
not one India, but two. There is the India of Western making, 
led by a political minority not yet in full national control, who 
conceive of the future in terms of democracy, parliamentary 
debate and constitutional government. And there is historic 
India in which popular consent had no part, in which the hier- 
archy of Hinduism ruled the social and religious life of the 
_ people, in which the priestly caste is still autocrat. Between 
these two there is a divorce more profound than any political 
’ dispute; and therefore it is true to say that the battle of the 
future is being fought not only in the visible field of the House of 
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Commons or the Legislative Assembly in Delhi, but, invisibly 
and universally, in the soul of India. Institutions may be, will 
be, established to give India the appropriate instruments of 
self-government, but the eventual purpose for which they will 
be employed and the extent to which their political use will 
foster the development of democracy will depend on the issue 
of this conflict. Brahman domination of Indian society is in- 
. compatible with genuine political democracy; and unless the 
Brahmans consent to modify their historic claim in the direction 
of according political rights to the depressed classes, there can 
be no representative government based on real popular consent. 
The depressed classes believe, with passionate conviction, that 
they can hope for no emancipation through a change of heart- 
in the Brahman hierarchy and therefore ‘insist on special 
electoral rights for themselves before British control is relaxed. 
Those who take a more hopeful view of the general prospect can 
point to the fact that the existing legislatures have not fallen 
completely under Brahman control, that in Madras, for in- 
stance, throughout the greater part of the past eleven years, 
the Justice Party, a non-Brahman organisation, succeeded in 
maintaining itself in office and excluding its ancient enemies 
from power. That result was achieved under the egis of. British 
rule and offers no proof that in a more purely Indian régime 
the priestly caste would not resume control. Any way it is clear 
that a great query hangs over the horizon, and when the obscur- 
ing smoke of the present constitutional battle drifts away, the 
real conflict will be seen in its true character; and on the issue 
of this conflict will depend the future destiny of the peoples 
of India. 

The question thus drises whether Asia is not in danger of 
creating prematurely the forms of a new political society before 
the human element is ready to operate them. ‘The recent 
history of Japan and China illustrates the issue. The quasi- 
fascist movement in Japan is due to widespread popular doubts 
about the parliamentary régime and suggests that, as in Italy, 
the attempt to introduce constitutional politics was made before 
the nation was trained in civic action. That is certainly true 
of China, where the parliament of twenty years ago has vanished 
and the Chinese are driven back to Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s device 
of tutelage, whereby political responsibility is entrusted to the - 
National Party for an indefinite period during which the people 
should be educated for self-government. In both cases a state 
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of domestic instability arises to shake security at home and 
provoke widespread repercussions abroad. Foreign opinion 
sees at first only its international results, but a closer view 
‘reveals the internal problem in each case as the more important ; 
and therefore it is essential to approach the contemporary 
problems of the Far East from a study of their internal origins 
in China and Japan, thus correcting the bias which our minds 
derive by constantly looking on from abroad. - 

It is commonly supposed that Japan is the chief factor in 
stability in the Far East, but the present condition of the 
country does not justify such reliance on her steadying influence 
as this belief would suggest. Japan has not indeed broken with 
the past in the same tempestuous manner as China, but some- 
thing not far short of a revolution is at work in her life, and 
the Japanese themselves know that they are caught in the 
sweeping tide which has carried other Asiatic peoples from 
their accustomed anchorage in tradition. l 

The instability hinted at above affects not only her economic 
foundations, both in agriculture and in industry, but also her 
social conditions, and these in turn combine to divert her 
political development from its original line. The parliamentary 
régime was never more than a façade to screen the real holders 
of power, and to-day the screen is decaying and the original 
balance of the State is disturbed. In the disturbance the whole 
policy of Japan, domestic and foreign, is liable to be forced 
out of its original course. The Manchurian crisis is but one 
facet of the whole problem and appears to the Japanese in a 
very different light from that in which Europe and America 
see it. We are liable to regard the militarist revival in Japan 
as primarily an aggressive movement with dangerous designs 
on the continent of Asia; and we regard the statesmen whom 
it has displaced as wiser guides than those now in power. The 
Japanese, and especially the younger officers in the army, to 
whom the turn of the wheel has brought power for the first 
time since the war, view them with other eyes. To them, all 
recent Japanese Cabinets, from 1922 to 1930, were the agents 
of a corrupt system who used it to exploit the rice cultivator, 
to ignore the interests of the salaried middle classes, and 
employed the wealth acquired in the war for the wholesale 
bribery of the Diet. Thus those whom the foreign world 
regarded as reasonable statesmen in international affairs are 
denounced by the youth of Japan as the enemies of the public 
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good; and when circumstances seemed to denote the failure 
of their comparatively conciliatory policy, e.g. in China, the 
army seized the opportunity to proclaim itself once more the 
true spokesman of the people amid the prevailing corruption 
of politics. In this sense the so-called militarist reaction is 
a healthy protest on behalf of rural Japan and the smaller 
bourgeoisie against the organised wealth of the cities, and is 
also a sign of a national endeavour after greater justice and 
simplicity of life. Those who, in foreign countries, denounce it 
as an international danger are easily represented as endeavour- 
ing to bolster up a régime which has done Japan no good; and 
therefore it is not easy to decide which is the best tactical, as 
well as tactful, line to take in seeking to influence Japan from 
abroad. 

On the merits of the case, internationally, there can hardly 
be two minds. Japan has denied three obligations which hitherto 
her statesmen had respected. And since her signature of the 
three violated instruments, the Covenant, the Kellogg Pact 
and the Nine-Power Treaty, played an important part in giving 
each of them an apparent validity in all Eastern affairs, thus 
completing the circle of internationalism, her denial seems to 
strike at the foundation of peace in the Pacific and to strain to 
the breaking point the weakest link in the whole collective 
system. Mr. Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah warned Japan, 
and the rest of the world as well, of the danger involved in 
any threat to the validity of the system of peace set up at 
Washington in 1922; and his argument is equally valid for the 
wider field covered by the Covenant. His plea is too well known 
to need further emphasis here, and it has already been discussed 
by Sir Arthur Salter in the pages of this Review. We may 
therefore pass on to examine the position towards which Japan 
seems to be moving. Her present policy not only threatens to 
undermine the slowly-rising edifice of international conciliation, 
but conjures up dangers for herself. In the early days‘of the 
reformed Empire the Elder Statesmen realised that the new ` 
Japan could not be secure in isolation and eventually found 
support abroad in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Their suc- 
cessors of to-day are probably not aware of the risks against 
which the Treaty with Great Britain insured the country: nor 
do they appreciate the significance of the Covenant and the 
Nine-Power Treaty (not forgetting the Four-Power Treaty) as 
substitutes for it. Their present course leads to isolation once 
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more: and, in adopting it, they appear to contemplate with an 
ill-founded complacence the resentment of America, the growing 
uneasiness of Russia and the alienation of a great part of the 
opinion of the world. 

Under the Washington Treaties of 1922, i.e. Naval Limita- 
tion in the Pacific, Nine-Power Treaty and Four-Power Treaty, 
Japan enjoyed genuine ‘security in her own waters and assumed 
corresponding political obligations. Her present policy imperils 
her security by alienating those who co-operated to establish it. . 
She justifies her action by declaring that the conditions under 
which she assumed the obligations of 1922 no longer exist in 
China, and the hopes which were the main motive of the Nine- - 
Power Treaty have been disappointed. She clinches the argu- ` 
ment by asserting that the real cause of all the trouble liés 
in China, whose Government has failed to play the constructive 
part assigned to it in Washington. Two blacks do not make a 


_ white; and the opinion of the world finds no sufficient justifica- 


tion for Japan’s apostasy from principle in the disorder of 
China. There are many, and I among them, who know that 
Japan has suffered severe provocation in Manchuria and else- 
where in China, and who would have judged the relative 
responsibility of the two disputants more favourably to Japan, 
if the Japanese had not put themselves violently in the wrong 
last autumn. Until the Japanese Government realise that they 
must put themselves right on the greater issue of the Covenant 
and the Washington Treaties, they cannot expect an impartial 
judgment on the lésser issue of Manchuria in which they have 
substantial rights and (apart from military adventure), a strong 
case. If they will accept the decision of the League on the 
principles and facts involved, which must be pronounced when 
the Lytton Commission reports, they can rely on just tréat- 
ment; but if they deny the locus standi of the League they 
may succeed in their present Machtpolitik in Manchuria, but 
they will heavily mortgage their own future at a price beyond 
their ability to pay. f 

Now Japan seems to admit this plea in theory, but flatly 
declares that the theory does not fit the facts of the Far East, 
and that her patience is exhausted. Can the world afford to wait 
till she recovers her equanimity and returns to the sanity which 
guided -her for so many years after the war? It may be that 
the immediate task of League Diplomacy is to gain time for this 
very purpose; and, as hinted above, League tactics must be 
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guided by -tact, though inspired by the firm resolve to defend 
and restore the principles of the Covenant. It is no easy under- 
taking, nor can it be accomplished at one stroke. The Man- 
churian problem is not to be solved by any document, no matter 
how skilfully drawn; it will only yield to long and patient 
treatment; and as it is a vital part of the whole “‘ Capital Ques- 
tion of China,” the plan of its future must be woven into the 
main design of Chinese reconstruction. Japan seeks to_sever 
Manchuria from China: but the effort is vain and time will 
defeat it. The immediate problem is to delay irrevocable 
decisions in Tokyo and so to prevent that being done which 
must eventually be undone. 

The natural partisanship of mankind has divided the world 
of 1932 into pro-Chinese, and pro-Japanese; and each party 
tends to condone the faults of its favourite. Widespread and 
strong sympathy for China, though guided by a true instinct, 
has none the less blinded many minds to the fundamental cause 
of the crisis. Japan is justified in saying that the Chinese have 
not acted up to the expectations of 1922, and the shrewder 
Chinese do not deny it. But, with even greater justice, the 
Chinese make the magnitude of their own task a plea for 
patience in others and for the co-operation of their co-signatories 
of 1922 in the regeneration of their country. In order to under- 
stand the case against China in Manchuria it is first necessary 
to understand the case for China. The nations assembled in 
Washington understood both, and have shown a great forbear- 
ance in their dealings with China (perhaps at times a too pliant 
leniency) ever since; whereas Japan has chosen to teach China 
a lesson (which, moreover, China still has to learn) by methods 
which make the Chinese hate the teacher and ignore the lesson. 
The course taken by the League, before the Manchurian crisis, 
was the better way. The League recognised Chinese rights and 
Chinese limitations alike. It started from the basic acceptance 
of China’s condition and proceeded therefrom to design a policy 
of progressive reform well suited to the needs and the available 
resources of the country. Those engaged in it faced the facts,- 
ignoring nothing, and refusing, to be daunted by difficulties. 
They knew that reform could not be imposed from without, but 
must spring from some inner nucleus of desire from within : 
and having found in a small group of genuine reformers the 
required nucleus, they set out in co-operation -with these 
Chinese to put the plan of reform into operation. Something of 
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the same spirit and the same method is needed in Manchuria ; 
but here the difficulty arises that the authority with whom to 
co-operate is either hard to find, or, when found, seems likely 
to refuse co-operation and call it interference. It is obvious 
that the League cannot offer ‘‘ Manchukuo ” the co-operation 
which it has given to Nanking. It is equally obvious that 
Nanking cannot put into effect any League proposal relating to 
Manchuria, for the authority of Nanking stops far short. of the 
Great Wall. Further, Japan having created a provisional 
government in “‘ Manchukuo ” .and possessing the power to 
maintain it for a while, at any rate, it follows that the assent 
of Japan is necessary to any effective action. 

Recalling the domestic mood of Japan, and viewing the Man- 
churian scene in this light, it is clear that statesmanship of 
no ordinary kind will be needed (a) to prevent Manchuria fol- 
lowing the fate of Korea, (b) to secure from Japan a bona fide 
_ recognition of Manchuria as Chinese, and, of course, to secure 
- from China an equally bona fide recognition of Japanese rights, 
(c) to create an administrative authority capable of giving the 
country better government than Chang Hsueh-liang’s, and a 
more real guarantee of order than the Japanese Army can ever 
do in hostile surroundings. A visionary plan, it will be said! 
‘Yet it is only along these lines that Manchuria can be’ rescued 
from strife, Japan placated (perhaps accepting it at first with 
a sullen ill-will) and the future sovereignty of China protected. 
But why, it will be said again, save for China what. she cannot 
save for herself? The objection is well taken and must be 
answered. China cannot, nor does she, expect Geneva to pull 
her chestnuts out of the Manchurian fire : she has never believed 
that. the League could accomplish the impossible; and most 
Chinese would say that China is invulnerable. Let Japan do 
her worst—but the time will come ... and so forth. That 
is not our answer: nor do the more far-sighted Chinese wish 
to rely on the historic power of their people’s passive resistance 
or on the rémote revenge of time. They—and we—have a more 
constructive purpose. It is evident to them and to us that 
more than Manchuria will be lost if events, and the headstrong 
soldiers of Japan, are allowed to take their course. The whole 
system of the League and the Washington Treaties is at stake ; 
and to save them is worth a special effort of statesmanship 
which must. be conducted, not in favour of China or Japan, but 
in order to safeguard the interests of both, and to lay some 
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part of the foundation of the rule of law in the international 
relations of the Far East. 

But the moment we spèak of the rule of law we find that 
the present condition of China falls far short of its criterion 
and therefore demands political, social and economic treatment 
of a fundamental kind before the Chinese’ can make- progress 
at home or play a stable part in affairs abroad.. If China had 
put her house in order within the Wall, there might have been 
no Manchurian crisis of 1931; and therefore the Chinese them- 
selves are responsible for offering the militarists of Japan an 
opportunity which they were not slow to seize. In a word, the 
prime factor in the puzzling equation of the Far East is the 
domestic predicament of the Chinese people. It is a problem of 
capital importance, and it seems to be no nearer solution than 
it was ten years ago. None the less, progress has been made, 
not indeed in visible improvements of the condition of the 
people, for in many ways their condition is worse, but in devis- 
ing the right way to treat it. Plans have been made in co- 
operation with the League experts, and certain measures have 
actually been taken which will slowly bear fruit. This is the 
seed time and the harvest will not ripen quickly. What is 
needed is to protect the young crop from disturbance and to 
widen the area of this promising husbandry. Not only is time 
needed, but patience in all those who take part in it. There 
is a grave danger that the crisis between China and Japan may 
turn the attention of the Chinese themselves from this supreme 
task and divert their energies to a prolonged guerrilla warfare, 
in which reconstruction must inevitably languish and militarism 
take new hold of the popular mind. At this point in the problem 
‘international influence, brought to bear by the League, may 
save the day. When the Assembly in October takes up the 
Lytton Report, it will find that the Manchurian question does 
not stand alone and that the remedial plan must include 
‘China’ within its scope. To treat Manchuria apart is like 
solving a problem in astronomy without thinking of the 
influence of the sun. 


A. F. WHYTE. 


DISARMAMENT—AND NOW? 


“HE Disarmament Conference has suspended its activities, 
pour mieux sauter—ou pire. Its balance-sheet to date was 
cast up in the resolution adopted at the end of July by a 
far from unanimous ‘vote. Neither the opponents nor the 
abstainers amounted to a great deal numerically, but it is signifi- 
cant that they included three ont of the five Great Powers of 
Europe, Germany and Soviet Russia voting definitely against 
the resolution, while Italy, a little unreasonably in view of the 
fact that her representatives had collaborated to the last moment 
in the framing of it, abstained, and the Italian Air Minister, 
General Balbo, has since delivered a fierce attack on the Dis-’ 
armament Conference as the private preserve of the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 
Such being the palpably controversial outcome of six months’ 
- work by sixty States at Geneva it is worth while examining 
the resolution of July 22nd in some detail. Its purpose was to 
sum up the points on which agreement had at that date (the 
Conference opened on February 2nd) been reached. It was, in 
other words, of the nature of an interim report, and it would be 
manifestly unfair to address to it criticisms that would only 
apply properly to the final conclusions. But that is a very 
different thing from saying that all criticism should be suspended 
till the final conclusions are known. It should most certainly 
not be. Complacency at this juncture would be the worst possible 
preparation for the stages lying immediately ahead. The ques- 
tion to be asked is whether the progress achieved in six months 
is in accordance with reasonable expectations, and to that a 
frank and unequivocal answer must be given. 

The agreement reported in the July resolution falls naturally 
under three main heads: sea, land and air. The preamble, with 
its formal welcome to the initiative taken by President Hoover 
when he launched his now famous plan in June, is of importance 
only when it reaches its conclusion, in the decision that a primary 
object of the disarmament to be effected shall be to reduce the 
means of attack. That constitutes an endorsement of the quali- 
tative disarmament first proposed by Italy and warmly approved 
by Sir John Simon. 

Now for the separate arms. Under ‘‘ naval ” there is nothing 
to be recorded at all. That is reserved for the second phase of 
the Conference, in preparation for which the five naval Powers 
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represented at the Washington and London Conferences are 
invited to confer and draw up a programme. If it occurs to any- 
one to ask why an idea so original never saw the light till the 
seventh month of the Conference’s deliberations the question 
must be admitted as reasonably pertinent. Six months of dis- 
cussion have produced no agreement on any single detail of naval 
disarmament, in spite of the very definite proposals put forward 
by the British, American and Italian delegations among others. 

As to the air, no agreement regarding the abolition of any type 
of machine (as proposed by President Hoover and the Italians) 
has been reached. Rules of aerial warfare, prohibiting all 
bombardment from the air and all air attack on civilian popula- 
tions, are to be adopted (they are not yet framed), and it is 
agreed that military aircraft are to be limited by number and 
restricted by size. 

In the matter of land armaments, again, none of the proposals 
for the total abolition of particular weapons have commanded - 
agreement, but the calibre of land guns is to be limited to a 
figure still to be decided, and the size of tanks to a tonnage not 
yet fixed. 

For the rest, chemical and bacteriological warfare are to be 
prohibited, and a Permanent Disarmament Commission is to be. . 
constituted on the lines laid down by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the Disarmament Conference. 

That, in a few sentences, represents what the Disarmament 
Conference has so far achieved. There are those, including the 
British Foreign Secretary, who find in such results matter for 
considerable satisfaction. ‘There are others who regard such a 
yield as little less than despicable. And there are others still, 
- like Lord Cecil, who comfort themselves with the reflection that 
the door is still ajar and a resolute push may yet drive it wide 
open. On one point at any rate there must be general agree- 
ment. The Disarmament Conference may have produced the 
promise of disarmament, but it has certainly so far not produced 
disarmament. If the ‘‘ concrete measures of disarmament ”’ 
referred to in the July resolution were forthwith approved, 
with formal signature and ratification, and put into operation by 
all the nations of the world, what would be the actual result? 
Not that the size of guns or the tonnage of tanks would be 
limited, for no accord as to the figure of limitation has yet been 
reached. All that can be said is that in such an event war would 
be humanised by restrictions on the use of bombing aircraft and 
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the abolition of chemical and bacteriological warfare, and that a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission would be in being to 
supervise the observance of the rules of humanisation. 

That is not an impressive harvest, but it is not completely 
negligible. After what happened by land and sea in the Great 
War no one can retain any excessive faith in the efficacy of 
rules of warfare. But if bombing from the air is to be prohibited 
altogether there can be no open bombing practice in any-army, 
and though a little surreptitious training might be possible all 
nations would enter a war deficient in trained bombers. But the 
argument must be carried a little further. If all bombing is to 
be prohibited, what justification can there be for the retention 
of any bombing aeroplanes at all? President Hoover’s proposal 
for their abolition may in fact be given effect by a decision which 
ostensibly says something different but actually produces the 
.same result. In something the same way the prohibition of 
chemical and bacteriological warfare involves the prohibition 
of all preparation for such warfare. What value that has, in 
view of the secrecy with which laboratory experiments can be 
conducted and the rapidity with which the material for such 
warfare can be improvised, is a matter on which opinions may 
reasonably differ. 

By no kind of sophistic argument can such a product ‘of six 
months of concentrated discussion, following on six years of 
methodical preparation, be represented as anything but deplor- 
able. ` If this is what the Conference has produced in half a 
year, how many years, or how many decades, -would it take to 
yield results commensurate with even the more restrained 
hopes pervading humanity when the inaugural speeches were 
delivered at the beginning of February? That method of compu- 
tation, it may be objected, is hardly fair. Examine the human 
embryo at six months and the spectacle will be strangely differ- 
ent from that presented when it is brought to birth at nine. 
The Disarmament Conference has been in travail. Give it 
another three months, or perhaps another six, and we shall see 
results that make the present interim report altogether irrelevant. 
May it be so, though it is to be observed in passing that the 
most disturbing feature in the present situation is the tendency 
of British Cabinet Ministers not to use that kind of argument 
at all, but to represent even the half-year’s barren harvest as 
something justifying complacent satisfaction. 

Let our-eyes range for a moment over past and future, 
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searching out the reasons for initial failure and seeking to 
descry ground for confidence in ultimate success. One cause 
of failure, unquestionably, was the series of elections, the 
German Presidential Election, the Prussian election with its 
disquieting result, the French election, completed technically in 
the first ten days of May, but not enabling a settled government 
to function effectively till well on in June. All this—particularly 
the electoral situation in France, which is in many ways the key 
country at the Conference—goes far to explain, even if not 
far enough to condone, the unproductiveness of the first Six, 
months at Geneva. It might almost be said that the Disarma- 
ment Conference has never had a chance to settle down to 
normal activity in a normal atmosphere yet, for when the 
last obstacle, the French elections, seemed to have been sur- 
mounted the whole horizon became suddenly filled with Lau- 
sanne. Premiers and Foreign Ministers immersed in reparations 
made hurried excursions down the lake to the League city, - 
only to decide that the capital problem demanding the exercise of 
their energies was the discovery of a formula for adjournment. 
Result : the resolution of July 22nd already analysed. 

The second cause according to some authorities with a title 
to be heard—though according to others it was not a cause 
at all, but a mere excuse—was the bursting of the Hoover 
plan on the Conference just at the moment when private conver- 
sations between three or four of the Great Powers were said to 
be on the point of bearing abundant harvest. For that we have 
to rely on the word of the persons engaged in them, and the 
defection of the Italians after the private conversations out of 
which the July resolution emerged is one illustration (among 
many) of the ease and frequency with which the best-intentioned 
private conversations may miscarry. Informal personal inter- 
changes are, of course, an essential ingredient of any inter- 
national conference. But when a group of two or three leading 
Powers lend colour to the charge that they are constituting 
themselves a self-appointed caucus the effect on the Conference 
as a whole is rarely anything but bad. In this case the conver- 
sationalists were Great Britain, the United States and France. 
Germany, Italy and, of course, Russia were excluded from their 
discussions, and it is no coincidence that not one of the three 
latter Powers would vote for the resolution the three former 
were so largely instrumental in drafting. ‘The Disarmament 
Conference was the outcome of six years of public discussion 
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in the Preparatory Commission, and nothing that has happened 
during its six months’ deliberations suggests that there is any- 
thing to be said for private conversations as against public 
debates. All the indications are directly to the contrary. 
Whether it be true or not that when three Powers draw apart 
to discuss disarmament the disarmament they discuss is what 
suits their special situation, rather than the general interest, 
it is quite inévitable that such a construction should be placed 
on their conclaves. That makes immediately for suspicion and 
dissipates the atmosphere of unity and common effort. 

It is no just charge.therefore against the Hoover plan that it 
broke in on private conversations. That might, indeed, well be 
counted among its merits. President Hoover held, as many men 
of lesser importance throughout the world had long been holding, 
that some challenging proposal was needed to bring a dragging 
conference to a sense of realities. It is complained that. the 
` President consulted no one and informed no one of his intentions. 
But whom should he have informed without appearing to act 
invidiously and irritating those States to which his intimation 
was not addressed? He acted, in fact, with the same propriety 
in imparting his proposals to the Conference as a whole as Sir 
John Simon had in laying before it much more modest proposi- 
tions on behalf of the British Government some weeks before. 
The Hoover proposals, of course, are not popular in British 
official circles, and not much pains have been taken to disguise 
the fact. The reason is obvious, and became crystal clear when 
the enlarged British scheme evoked by the Hoover plan was 
published. To put the matter briefly the disarmament the 
American President proposes is a substantial measure of reduc- 
tion and limitation now. What the British Government pro- 
poses as regards the arm that most concerns this country, the 
navy, is paper disarmament that only begins to assume reality 
(except as régards submarines, in respect of which we quite 
rightly continue to press for abolition, though we know it to 
. be unattainable) some five or ten years hence, and even then 
` involves very little real reduction of fighting efficiency. The 
offence of the Hoover ‘plan in the eyes of Whitehall is that it 
entails much more disarmament, particularly in the matter of 
- capital ships, than Whitehall is prepared for. 

There the root cause of the failure of the Conference so far. 
stands revealed. There has been no agreement about disarma- 
ment because the Governments as a whole are not sufficiently 
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ready to see their armies and fleets reduced, and so far as 
they are prepared for reductions they-are not in accord as to 
the form the reductions shall take. Great Britain, for example, 
would abolish the submarine, which most -other nations refuse, 
but will not reduce the. number of capital ships, as all the 
other capital-ship States, except Japan, desire; will not abolish 
tanks, as America and Italy and Germany and Russia urge ; and 
will apparently not line up with America, Italy and other States 
for the abolition of bombing aeroplanes. So with France, which 
is putting forward quite sincere and serious objections about 
the limitation of mobile land guns and refusing the abolition 
of. all but the very largest type of tanks. And so, in differing 
degree, with other States. The upshot of it all is that disarma- 
ment is not being achieved because no sufficient will to disarmia- 
ment exists. It does apparently exist in some quarters. Germany 
wants it for obvious reasons. Even now, in spite of Hitler’s 
wild words and warnings of a very different calibre from von 
Schleicher, there is no full realisation outside Germany of what 
the situation will be if the Disarmament Conference by 
deliberate act perpetuates the division of disarmament obliga- 
tions into two categories, one, drastic beyond precedent, apply- 
ing compulsorily to Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 
alone, the other relatively negligible in its incidence, assumed 
voluntarily by the rest of the world. The latest British pro- 
posals, in advocating the construction of new 22,000- (or in certain 
circumstances 25,000-) ton battleships while Germany is restricted 
to 1o,ooo-ton, mark a definite decision in favour of such 
differentiation. 

Russia wants disarmament for reasons equally obvious. War 
would shatter all her hopes of making anything of her Five Years’ 
Plan and armaments cost money she can ill afford. ‘There is 
very little reason to doubt the genuineness of M. Litvinoff’s 
constant pressure for the reduction of armaments to the mini- 
mum. Italy wants it for reasons rather more obscure. Economic 


considerations weigh heavy with her, and she dreads being . 


involved, as she may all too easily be, in an armament. race 
with France. If the Conference fails Italy will have to build 
more ships, cast more guns, construct more aeroplanes, train 
more men, and she has no desire to do any of these things. 
Hence Signor Grandi’s original idea of an armaments truce and 
his later comprehensive proposal for the universal surrender of 
those weapons prohibited by treaty to Germany: ‘These must 
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be considered, from motives that are in some cases interested 
rather than exalted, the disarmament States, and with them 
stands, by virtue of the Hoover plan, America. It is, inci- 
dentally, a fact of capital importance that Germany would almost 
certainly regard the general acceptance of the Hoover proposals 
as a sufficient first instalment of progress towards her ideal of 
equality of status in the matter of armaments. 

Great Britain, France and Japan form a different group. The 
British proposals, formulated as response to the Hoover scheme, 
reveal the present Government as definitely unprepared for any 
such far-reaching reduction and limitation as the United States 
desires. The disclosure of the intention to continue the con- 
struction of capital ships, indeed, gravely threatens the success 
of the Conference, for it will inevitably lead to a Franco-Italian 


race in that type, though both countries are at present in favour ` 


of abolishing it altogether. France’s position is curiously 
obscure. A programme complete in every meticulous detail 
was floated by M. André Tardieu in the first week of the Con- 
ference, but with the advent of M. Herriot to power that has 
gone by the board, and nothing has so far taken its place. The 
present French Prime Minister is credited ‘with considerable 
sympathy for the Hoover scheme, and his speech on the July 
resolution lends that rumour colour, but the war-cry ‘‘ no dis- 
armament without security ° still has tremendous vogue in 
France, and it is a life-and-death business for any French 
Government to seem to be giving something in the way of 
disarmament for nothing in the way of security. Mr. Stimson’s 
recent broad hints of what America’s future attitude would be 
in the event of a breach of the Kellogg Pact may help a little, 
but France wants something much more definite than broad 
hints, and what Mr. Stimson says, after all, binds no one. 
Japan’s present attitude is ambiguous and discouraging. Arma- 
ments depend on policy, and while Japan’s foreign policy is what 
it is the difficulty of persuading her to agree to any substantial 
measure of disarmament may be considerable. But Japan will 
. not welcome isolation, and there is no reason at present to 
assume that she would stand out indefinitely against a disarma- 
ment convention which the rest of the world was ready to 
accept. i 
But no such convention is yet in sight, and if it be asked 
from what quarters light may be looked for at Geneva the 
answer is hard to find. It may, as at Washington in 1921, be 
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from America. Mr. Hoover’s proposals have done more than any- 
thing else as yet to give the Conference reality.' Mr. Stimson’s 
declaration, already mentioned, is likely to ease matters a little 
for the French in the matter of security. And Senator Borah’s 
blunt, if illogical (and after all not entirely illogical), association 
of disarmament with debts is designed to appeal powerfully to 
those European nations which have in the next few months to seek 
a composition with their American creditors. ‘The. most potent 
factor of all ought, and can hardly fail, to be a growing realisa- 
tion of what the failure of the Disarmament Conference would 
mèan. We have been told portentously that such failure is 
unthinkable. It is not unthinkable at all, and the more it 
is thought about the better. The alienation of the United States 
just when her collaboration with the rest of the world is more 
vital than ever ; an excuse for Germany to re-arm ; an excuse for 
Italy to leave the League and turn to that militarism that has 
always been the natural expression of one side of the Fascist 
doctrine ; disillusionment and alarm among all the lesser nations. 
to whom the gospel of disarmament is a living thing—suclr are <a 
some of the most obvious friits of an ultimate failure of the 
Conference. It has not yet failed. It has only failed so far. 
One chapter is closed and another will shortly open. It may still 
yield real disarmament if the Governments, pressed by the 
peoples, want disarmament badly enough. But success cannot 
be founded on illusion. The one irretrievably disastrous attitude 
is that of those who maintain that all is going admirably and 
that nothing is needed but to continue on the present course. 
H. Wirson Harris. 
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ENGLISH NEWS ON RUSSIA. 


LOSELY following the course of developments in Russia, 
C principally through the sources of the Communists them- 

selves, I have lectured on present-day Russia in practically 
all the largest towns in England, and it has been most interesting 
to note the changing reactions to my survey. AJl real difficulty 
ceased in the autumn of 1920, and I am speaking of large public 
audiences in such places as Glasgow, Dundee, Bolton, Halifax 
or Camberwell. Bolshevism could not be successfully recom- 
mended to British Labour except by turning it into something 
that the Russian Bolsheviks would reject with contempt. No 
British working man could work in Russian conditions without 
rejecting Bolshevism as a medicine for our own ills. Nothing 
shows up better the depth of the impassable gulf than the special 
scorn which has been poured by the monopolised Communist 
Press on our Lansburys, Wheatleys, Cooks and Maxtons. 

It is even more so in America. The most stubborn opposition 
. to an American recognition of the Communist government has 
come from the American Federation of Labor. Its sturdy Presi- 
dent, Mr. William Green, has issued pronouncements in which 
he has condemned Bolshevism and Fascism in identical terms, 
without even thinking it necessary to distinguish between the 
two. On both sidés of the Atlantic the moral support of 
Bolshevism, which has usually had something half-hearted and 
apologetic about it, has come from two sections, both of them 
very different from the world of Labour. The first are socio- 
logical theorists, in nearly every case without a basis of any 
real knowledge of Russia. The second are enterprising capitalists 
in search of a world market. 

The theorists are the nearest thing that we or America have 
to the old Russian Intelligentsia, which has been practically 
destroyed by the Bolsheviks. They have caught the attractive 
Russian habit of drawing up schemes for the governance of the 
whole world, with no more professed equipment than the study 
' of “ sociology,” which means the study of everything. Natu- 
rally, in the disgruntled post-war period there have been more 
of them than ever before, though our elections of last November 
seem to have done much to stem this wave or at least to enfeeble 
it. On these we have largely had to depend for our news on, or 
rather our contact with, Russia. The Communist government 
has carried the principle of picking and choosing its visitors to 
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an extent which was never dreamed of under the Tsars. This 
does not apply to the whole period. In this matter there have 
been the same big fluctuations as there have been in the course 
of Communist policy. It might be generally laid down—as it 
has been by one of the best British experts on the subject, who 
has lived long in Russia in close touch with the Communist 
government—that to secure its favours the best course is not 
to recognise (that is his explanation of the favours shown to 
. America and Americans), and the worst is to break off relations 
after recognition. 

But apart from discriminations of this kind, what is possible 
by way of investigation at one time becomes impossible at 
another. Thus the long period of the Nep (1921-8) was, in 
the main, an easy period ; sometimes so easy that the best quali- 
fied of foreign experts on Russia were admitted and practically 
allowed absolute freedom of movement. On the other hand, 
even then—and there was more than something of this in 
Tsarist times—things were generally made peculiarly uncom- 
fortable for anyone who could be traced as having spoken freely 
to them; of this there were many instances. It should be 
mentioned that in this period, when the Communist flag was kept 
flying, but the application of Communism was for the time post- 
poned, sometimes the very force of life, life unchampioned and 
unprotected, was such as to lead the government itself into 
courses of action which were the negation of its principles, such 
as the considerable freedom at one time allowed to the directors 
of the co-operative movement, and, still more striking, the land 
code of 1923 based largely on individual farming. But the 
terror, the compulsion was never allowed to become invisible— 
the leaders were to be the same whatever the policy—and the 
published speeches of the principal Communists throughout still 
heartened their followers with the promise that the forward 
march would be resumed. For all that, the relaxation was 
strong enough to give us several well-documented studies, such 
as the Bolshevist Russia of Professor Anton Karlgren (Allen 
& Unwin), The Russian Revolution of Mr. Lancelot Lawton 
(Macmillan), the Civic Training in Russia, and the Making 
Bolsheviks of Professor Samuel Harper (Chicago University 
Press) and The XYZ of Communism* of Mr. Ethan T. Colton 
(Macmillan). 

The obstacles created by the Communist government have 


* The last-named continues the story down to 1930. ` 
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made things specially difficult for foreign correspondents. In 
default of any provision for Russian studies in this country, it 
was as correspondents of newspapers that most of our best Rus- 
sian scholars: Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, Dr. E. J. Dillon, Dr. 
Harold Williams and Mr. Maurice Baring, were able to live and 
study in Russia. In the times of tension, which might at any 
moment be dictated by Communist policy, independent work 
of this kind became impossible. In fact, one could measure the 
degrees of tension by the expulsion of correspondents ; the exclu- 
sion of the ablest and most careful of all, Dr. Paul Scheffer of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, followed inevitably from the inception 
of the campaign of the Five-Year Plan. At such times, corre- 
spondents specialising on Russia, such as Francis McCullagh, 
F, A. Mackenzie, or Arthur Ransome, were in a professional 
dilemma. Either they had to send such undiluted commendation 
_as would ruin their jourmalistic reputation at home, or they had 
to liquidate their business, come out, and write a book. I am 
at the head of the largest British school of study on the subject ; 
in the Nep period it was twice suggested to me by Communist 
officials that I should revisit Russia, but last year, in the crisis 
of peasant collectivisation, I was refused a visa. Little, then, 
is left, but the carpet-baggers. That is how, for Western 
Europe, Russia has been turned into a kind of Timbuctoo, about 
which one can say anything that one likes, as one could about 
the South Pole; for instance, that Russia was a country of 
barbarism and superstition, with no culture of its own, until 
the Bolsheviks arrived to carry it ‘as far on the road of freedom 
as it was fit to travel. 

There is in the last two years a special point in exclusions, 
for it was in this way that we could be kept indifferent to far 
the biggest and far the most terrible thing that the Communist 
government has ever done, namely the uprooting and practical. 
destruction of five millions of peasant population, economically 
‘the salt of Russia, for the single offence of individual farming, 
as it is practised here and was authorised in Russia by the 
Communists’ own Law Code of 1923. With this has gone the 


definite annulment of Alexander II’s Act of Emancipation in . - 
1861, and the wholesale conversion of the peasants into hired . . 


labourers, without property or any free claim to the fruits of 
their labour. Defend this, who can! The figure of five millions 
is that of the Government itself, and it glories in its success. 
But as this is the biggest thing that it has done, it is also the 
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most dangerous. Can a whole agricultural population be made 
to grow grain without a first claim to enjoy it? The farm 
administration has frequently to be changed. Harvest guards 
are set to see that the peasants do not “‘steal’’ their own grain. 
The government exhausts itself in legislation of detail to prevent 
this.* The danger signals flash out day by day in any Com- 
munist newspaper. It was less than this that brought down the 
Tsars. 

Even in these conditions we are able to learn very much. In 
one way more than ever before. Far the best source is the Com- 
munist Press itself : indeed, it is practically all-sufficient. Since 
the great splits in the Party, we have been able to learn all 
that we need to know of the rival policies. And now, Stalin 
triumphant and Communism on the march forward tell us all 
that we could ask: about the liquidation of the farmers, the 
achievements of the Godless, the regimentation of all learning, 
and the constant application of the death penalty for any devia- . 
tion from servility or any failure of a part of the government’s. 
own plan. : 

There is not any real doubt as to the main lines on which life 
is now being lived in Russia, for the Communist Press itself 
tells us practically everything about it. Of course it must be 
studied wholly and fairly, for instance, with respect for the 
extraordinary devotion and self-sacrifice of the youth of the 
dominant caste, a generation of something like four millions in 
a population of a hundred and fifty. But with this proviso, the 
line of demarcation between conflicting views outside is very 
simple: on the one side those who read Russian, and on the 
other those who do not. I am trying to persuade my friend and 
university colleague, Julian Huxley, to let me teach him Rus- 
sian. I asked him to let me do this before he published his first 
book on Russia, but he replied that it was already in the press, 
so I am hoping to do it before he writes his second. 

We are not exclusively confined to the Soviet Press. We have 
recently had very informing studies from Professor Calvin’ 
Hoover, Mr. Knickerbocker, and Signor Scarfoglio, and a series 
of brilliant and lifelike pictures from Mr. Maurice Hindus, 
especially of the ruthless work of collectivisation and the whole- 
sale confusion that it has spread among the peasantry. But to 
what extent the Timbuctoo process has gone, we may judge 


*This legislation up to the end of 1931 has been printéd in full in the 
Slavonic Review for July 1932. 
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from its effect on the most dazzling of carpet-baggers, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw enters a church and on this evidence 
suggests to us that there is no persecution of religion, and there- 
fore we are to assume that all the legislation on the subject 
published in the Soviet papers, which Mr. Shaw presumably 
cannot read, is only a fake. The frequent news recorded in them 
of the defence of churches by indignant villagers against violent 
_confiscation, the declared object that all public worship shall 
cease in Russia, in the face of Mr. Shaw’s visit to a church, 
become imaginary. Meanwhile, during his own stay in Moscow, 
the papers announced the arrangements for dynamiting the 
finest cathedral in the city or in the country, that of Christ the 
Saviour. It is a pity that he was not there to hear the actual 
explosion. l 

Mr. Shaw, again, develops the theme that Stalin’s motto is 

“ gradualness.”’ If so, the champions of “ socialism in our 
time ” need not fear that Mr. Shaw is a cunctator, for the motto 
of the Five-Year Plan, to be found in all the papers and on many 
of the posters, is that backward Russia is in five years to catch 
up America, and the instrument to this tremendous end, which 
is brandished everywhere, is sheer and ruthless compulsion, the 
force which in the last two years has re-established serfdom and 
uprooted the farmers. 

This passes-a joke, even the very worst’ kind of joke, when 
paradox runs riot with the wholesale massacre of the Imperial 
family. ` Here is what Mr. Shaw has written on this subject in 
Nashs: Magazine for February 1932 : 


Even in such extremities the Russian Government is 
scrupulously considerate. At the outset of the Soviet régime 
they were greatly troubled as to what to do with the Tsar and 
his family, who were, of course, quite superfluous in their 
system, and constituted a most dangerous rallying-point for 
the counter-revolution. ‘They shrank from such barbarities 
as the public executions of Charles I, Louis XVI, and Marie 
Antoinette, with their miserable preliminaries of imprison- 
ment, mock trial, and cruel anticipation of violent death. So 
they put the royal family in a palace (of sorts) out of town 
and did nothing. But the rest of Europe would not let the 
unfortunate Tsar alone. They tried to restore him by force of 
arms; and at one time, before all Russia rose irresistible at 
Trotsky’s command to repel these well-intentioned mischief- 
makers, they seemed almost certain to succeed. A Czecho- 
slovakian contingent came so nearly within range of the Tsar 
and his family that the only way to prevent them from captur- 
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ing the living emblem of royalty was to “ liquidate *? him. 
Which was accordingly done, but in an unprecedentedly 


humane ‘manner. - 

No hint was given to the Tsar of any design on his life. 
As he was known to be a devout member of the Greek Church 
he was granted by the atheist Government a special service 
at the palace with special singers for the occasion. He went 


to bed at perfect peace with his soul. 
He was roused and told that his situation had become 
` dangerous, and that the whole royal family must at once start. 
on a journey to a safe place: how safe the poor things little 
knew. They all rose; and the Grand Duchesses hid their dia- 
monds in their skirts and made ready for the long road. 
They were asked to wait in an empty room downstairs until 
the automobiles arrived. The Tsar asked for a chair and was 
given one. Then the door opened; the Tsar was shot before 
he realised what was happening; and within half a minute 
- the royal family was extinct. How the Stuarts and the Capets 
and all the spies shot during the war must have envied them ! 
Vet even that half-minute of the terror of death was too much 
for the sensitiveness of the ruling Communist party; and now, 
if report be true, pistolling comes on its victim unawares and 
lands him in the next world (in which, however, the Soviet 
does not believe) in a condition of indignant but quite pain- 
less surprise. ‘This odd combination of extreme considerate- 
ness and utter ruthlessness is one of the endless paradoxes of 
Russian psychology. i 


The massacre of the Imperial family was investigated shortly 
afterwards by M. Gillard, its Swiss tutor who had shared its 
imprisonment in Tobolsk, by Mr. Wilton of The Times, by 
Captain McCullagh (all of whom have been in Ekaterinburg), and 
by the law officers of the Siberian government, who were able 
to take the evidence of two of those who took part in the murder. 
I was myself in Ekaterinburg some time afterwards and have 
often passed the house : it was not ‘‘ a palace of sorts,” but the 
house of a merchant of the town. Most of it was occupied by 
the large Bolshevik guard, who removed the door of the bedroom 
of the young Grand Duchesses in order to deprive thém of all 
privacy day and night. They had no opportunity, therefore, of 
hastily hiding their diamonds in their skirts and no need, as ` ` 
the jewels had been sewn in long before. f 

It is a total untruth to state that any attempt was ever made 
by “the rest of Europe ” to restore the Tsar. When the _ 
German intervention in Russia was countered by one of our - 
own to help those Russian forces which still attempted to re-.- 
establish the Eastern Front, it was made perfectly clear by all 
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the allies and also by the Siberian government that the common 
object was to secure the re-election of a Constituent Assembly, 
after the first had been dispersed with the help of machine-guns 
by the Bolsheviks. I was myself sent out by our own govern- 
ment to assist in making this generally known, which I did in 
a series of public addresses in Russian in all the chief towns in 
Siberia. To suggest that the Czechoslovaks could ever have been 
made the instruments of such an attempt is a proof of the most 
blatant ignorance of the whole history of that time. Though 
my own present studies lie precisely in this field, I do not know 
of any really serious attempt of Russians even to rescue the 
Imperial family. 

In the “ palace of sorts ” the family were made to eat with 
their guard out of a- common bowl, without forks and spoons. 


It is true that a Czechoslovak detachment captured Ekaterin- . 


burg séveral days later, but there was plenty of time to evacuate 
the family into the interior, and the government Press at one 
time printed the arrangements for such a move. On the other 
hand,-the assassination was planned in all its details well in 
advance by visits of members of the Bolshevik authorities in 
Ekaterinburg to Moscow. Even the Bolshevik guard was not 
trusted, and it was exchanged for one in which there were only 
two Russians. The details of the destruction of the bodies for 
the total concealment of the crime were studied in advance, and 
a distant disused mine-shaft was visited and selected for the 
purpose. The family which, as Mr. Shaw ‘says, was deeply’ 
religious, with the single exception mentioned had been for some 
time deprived of church services, which for years had served 
as the daily comfort of the Empress. It is true that the Tsar 
was shot point-blank; this “ unprecedentedly humane proce- 
dure ” was also generally adopted elsewhere, chiefly to save 
time in view of the enormous numbers of those so executed ; but 
the effect of this “ humanity ” must have been somewhat dis- 
counted by the common practice of making a victim dig his own 
grave and remove all his clothing before execution (I speak 
from numerous records). After the Tsar fell dead, the whole 
family was butchered ; the Tsarevich, the Grand Duchess Anas- 
tasia, and in particular the lady’s maid Anna Demidova, being 
‘only wounded at first, took some little time to dispatch’; the poor 
maid for a time ran about the room, trying to protect herself 
with two cushions. Mr. Shaw remarks that “ the Tsar and his 
family were, of course, superfluous in their (the Bolsheviks’) 
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system ’’; but was it necessary at the same time to massacre the 
family doctor, the lady’s maid, the faithful manservant and 
the Grand Duchess’s little dog? The Communist government, 
however, was so proud of its ‘“ unprecedented humanity ” that 
it re-named Ekaterinburg after Sverdlov, who as the then 
Chairman of its Executive superintended the details of the 
murder, and bestowed the name of the Chairman of the Ural 
Regional Council, Beloborodov, on the avenue that lezas past 
the former palace: of the Tsar ať Tsarskoe Selo. 

We, who have passed close to some of these borrar, would 
prefer, except where history requires otherwise, to let them be, 
But when one of the two greatest names in present-day English 
letters is linked to such a version, those of us who know some- 
thing of the subject are bound to take note of it. Though 
“ superfluous ° would be an apt enough way of describing 
Mr. Shaw as an investigator of Russian history, I should not 
follow him on to his further conclusion of “ liquidation.” But 
if this “ humanity ’’ had been extended to include him, as it . 
has been with numbers of the best Socialists and Intellectuals 
of Russia, it would at least have saved him from this indecent 
foolery, and there is no place where the tinkle of his cap and 
bells must sound more grating than on the threshold of that 
grim death-chamber. He has only succeeded in giving us the 
best of all possible examples of the lengths to which paradox 
can go in its perversion of our knowledge of Russia. 

Let us turn round and see things as they are—and as they 
are stated daily in all courage and sincerity in all the pronounce- 
ments of the Communist government and in all the newspapers 
of Russia. The Communists are out to make a radical change 
in human nature in which they firmly and devotedly believe, 
and they know that this cannot be done without ruthless com- 
pulsion. In Russia they want to be thought terrible. It is part 
of the programme, and it is carried out to the last detail. What 
is the use of returning home to us and saying: ‘‘ They are 
getting a little better... . They are coming back to our ways . 
of looking at things.” Or, “ I think they are right to kill, but 
they are killing rather too many ; I will explain why they could’ 
hardly help it’’? I am not concerned in a liberal review in 
a liberal country—for England is of course really liberal— | 
to engage in a wrangle of Fascism versus Bolshevism, such as 
“ the ends justify the means : we may destroy you, but it would 
be wicked of you to destroy us.” The whole point is that the 
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crime of Bolshévism is not against autocracy (for there is a new 
autocracy), not against capitalism (for there is a new State 
capitalism run by a small minority), but against liberty. The 
most wronged victims of the Bolshevist régime are the liberals, 
because when Russia had got her liberty the Bolsheviks took 
it away from her, and the socialists, because socialism was 
applied in such a form and by such methods as to make it 
odious to any thinking person. Let Russia be as Communist 
as she pleases; it is her affair, and not ours; and much of 
what was most attractive in the old Russia, the songs, the 
dances, but, above all, the spirit of brotherhood, was created by 
that communal peasant life in which Russian socialists saw the 
germ of their hopes for the future of their country. No, the real 
issue lies simply between liberty and compulsion. Have we 
minds, or have we not? If we have, may we have freedom to 
think, freedom to speak and to act? It is easy to sit, for 
instance, in a don’s room at Cambridge and say: What an 
interesting experiment, how much energy, how much resource, 
let us see how it is applied to someone else! It is easy to sit 
in the office of some big business firm and say : What a colossal 
enterprise, what a gorgeous field for unified action, what 
natural riches to control, what a market for my machinery! 
But for anyone who believes in liberty, as the breath of our 
nostrils, as the mainspring of all our best endeavours, the 
natural friend is not any Russian government, Tsarist or Com- 
munist, but the mass of the Russian people and before all else 
the mass of the Russian peasantry, who were induced to carry 
the Bolsheviks to power by the immediate promise of peace and 
land, and see now a “ peasant front ” directed specially against 
themselves and a restoration of serfdom in a far acuter form 
than before. 

I do not know, and I will not prophesy, but I should like to 
compare my experience with those of others. I feel it in my 
bones that the tide has turned, that the world is being set a new 
course, one that will lead away from sheer compulsion. After 

-the Napoleonic Wars there followed the same long liquidation 
of them as we have known in our own day. First, sheer prostra- 
tion, the vexation at all restraints, the disgruntled questioning 
of all old standards. This was only war continued in peace time, 
for it is one thing to dive into war, and another to swim out 
of it. But there followed a period in which, by careful and 
devoted spadework of many selfless workers, liberty more than 
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ever came again into its own—liberty as meaning our respect for 
other people’s liberty and the free co-operation of a number of 
independent wills. It could not have been otherwise: we could 
not play ourselves out to a finish without a long exhaustion ; 
but when there are too many live forces to be reckoned with, 
simple dictation becomes impossible. For myself, I think that 
1932 may be as much a turning-point in this century as 1832 
was in the last. In 1832 a wave went out from England which 
again gave her the leadership in all sane and sure progress. In 
1932, in the general struggle with wholesale economic depres- 
sion, we have been the first to face all our difficulties frankly, 
and by that we have again taken the lead. In the World War, 
which came on the top of all our accumulation of democracy, 
we won by it alone : it was the forces of restriction and limitation 
that were soonest exhausted, of which there is no better evidence 
than the Russian Revolution. I cannot think that in the 
struggle of to-day that government which rests the most abso- 
lutely on sheer compulsion, in a changing world, will alone remain, 
unchanged. 
BERNARD PARES. 


THE REICHSTAG ELECTIONS IN 
GERMANY. 


HE recent elections to the German Reichstag brought no 
surprises with them. They marked the culmination of a 
powerful swing to the Right and Left extremes which had 
been already foreshadowed by the State elections last April. 


. The main result of the Reichstag elections was to render 


normal Parliamentary government in Germany a virtual im- 
possibility, and to extend to the Federal legislature the same 
hopeless confusion which already existed in several of the State 
Diets. Whereas all previous Reichstags elected since the revolu- 
tion contained a majority in favour of the Republican Constitu- 
tion and the Parliamentary system of government, more than 
half the members of the new Chamber are resolved to destroy the 
State in its present form. The following figures of the last three 
Reichstag elections show how far-reaching this swing to 
extremism has been : : 


Elections to the Reichstag. 1928 1930 1932 
Constitutional Parties ... 352 ... 352 .. 25 
Extreme Right ... eee 85 we 48. 267 
Extreme Left... ai 54 ae 7) ee 89 


In 1928 the position of the German Republic seemed firm and 
unassailable. The moderate parties had been returned to power 
with increased strength, the reactionary Nationalists had suffered 
serious reverses. Now, four years later, a majority of the elec- 
tordte has recorded its vote against the Constitution. 

The main cause of this political landslide has, of course, been 
economic. The period of illusive prosperity (largely based on 
foreign loans) which set in at the close of 1924 came to an end 
in 1929 and with its end came the first real recovery of Hitlerism 
from the ignominy of the “ Putsch ” fiasco of 1923. Ever since 
that time extremism has kept pace with the ever-increasing un- 
employment and economic distress. 

Another factor which has served to promote popular discontent 
with the Weimar Constitution is the cumbrousness and inefficiency 
of the electoral and Parliamentary machinery through which the 
will of the people has been expressed since the foundation of 
the Republic. The multiplicity of political parties, which was 
of little significance in pre-war days when the Chancellor was 
immune from Parliamentary responsibility, proved a source of 
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perpetual difficulty after the revolution, and the introduction of 
proportional representation made confusion worse confounded. 
In addition to a few large parties representing broad political 
principles the Reichstag contained numerous small groups each 
standing for some sectional economic interest or some pet political 
nostrum. In the last five Reichstags no single party, nòr yet any 
combination of two parties, has been able to command a majority. 
The result is that until the last few months the country has . 
been governed since the revolution by short-lived coalitions lack- 
ing in natural cohesion and only kept together by compromises. 
and party bargains. Such administrations were obviously handi- 
capped in both their domestic and foreign policies, and the 
German reactionaries made politica] capital out of these weak- 
nesses by representing them as inherent in the democratic 
system and contrasting them with the strong hand of autocracy. 
Thus they have managed to convince large sections of the 
German people that democracy has proved an ignominious failure 
in Germany; whereas the truth is that it has never yet been 
given a fair trial! Hada strong Liberal movement. existéd in 
Germany when the revolution broke out, the progress of the 
Republic during the last fourteen years might have taken a 
completely different direction, but the peculiar historical develop- 
ment of Germany has produced conditions especially unfavour- 
able to the successful growth of Liberalism. 

The postponement of democratic institutions hindered the 
development and consolidation of Liberal principles. When the 
time for the overthrow of autocratic government arrived a strong 
socialist movement had already arisen which assumed the part 
--played by Liberalism elsewhere and made itself the chief force 
- in the establishment of democracy. Long before.the war German 
Liberalism was divided into two camps and its weakness and 
dissensions had led many German Liberals to vote for the power- 
ful Social-Democratic Party. Even after the war the two 
Liberal groups, the Democrats and the German People’s Party, 
were unable to effect a reunion, although one of their main ' 
points of difference in the past, the question of monarchy or 
republic, had now been settled, The failure to combine proved 
fatal. United they could have exercised a powerful influence 
on the course of political development, and could have promoted , 
constructive co-operation among the leading parties. Divided, 
their influence was unimportant, and they gradually lost the 
confidence of the electorate to.such an extent that in the present 
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Reichstag the two sections together hold no more than eleven 
seats. It is true that valuable work was achieved by the late 
Herr Stresemann at the head of the German People’s Party, but 
the party (which has always been weakened by the Nationalist 
sympathies of its Right Wing) was never solidly behind its gifted 
leader, and after his death no force remained to save it from 
disintegration. , 

. The Roman Catholic Centre Party and the Social-Democrats 

who formed the main elements in most of the post-war coalitions 
had first to concentrate on giving the country peace and founding 
and consolidating the Republic. Their task of fulfilling the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty was a thankless one. Their policy of 
attempting to disarm the suspicion and win the good will of 

France failed through no fault of theirs. France persisted in 
“regarding Germany with suspicion and declined to meet the 
Republicans half-way in their efforts at a lasting and genuine 
reconciliation. It is now generally recognised how short-sighted 
French policy has been during the last decade. A wave of 
pacifism swept over Germany at the close of the war which, had 
it been encouraged by France, would have furnished the best 
guarantee of that “‘ security ’’ which she makes the justification 
for so many demands and refusals hindering the progress of 
European reconstruction. But the prolonged occupation of Ger- 
man territory, the Ruhr adventure, the refusal to make conces- 
sions, the ungenerous insistence on the letter of the Treaty— 
these things weakened the forces of conciliation in Germany and 
produced a reaction in favour of nationalism, not the aristocratic 
nationalism of the Hohenzollern régime, but the new fascist 

brand introduced by Herr Adolf Hitler. By combining. 
nationalism and militarist principles with a socialistic scheme 

of reform Hitler was able to win over patriotic sections of the 
Germans to whom Herr Hugenberg and the Nationalists proper 

had.appealed in vain. 

The sensational Hitler gains at the Reichstag elections in 

.. 1930, when the number of their deputies sprang from 12 to 107, 
: marked the beginning of the end of Parliamentary government. 

Dr. Briining introduced the system of legislating by emergency 
decrees and of summoning the Reichstag for a few days in order to 
obtain a vote of confidence, after which it would be prorogued 
for months on end. It was a dangerous precedent for it was the 
first step towards political dictatorship which many Germans 
now consider inevitable in one form or another. After vainly 
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attempting to come to terms with the National Socialists, Briin- 
ing went ahead with his unpopular economy programme in spite 
of their opposition. The re-election of President von Hindenburg 
in April last was a triumph for Brüning, but the “ Nazi’’ gains 
at the State elections the same month, which showed plainly 
that Herr Hitler’s party was now the strongest in the country, 
weakened his position again and enabled his fall to be brought 
about, not by an adverse Parliamentary majority, but by inter- 
vention from an extra-Parliamentary quarter. . 

The supersession of Dr. Briining’s Cabinet by the present 
German Government which is presided over by Herr von Papen, 
but of which the vital driving and directing force is General Kurt 
von Schleicher, the Minister of Defence, represented an attempt 
to exploit the Hitler mass-movement for the benefit of the pre- 
war ancien régime. Many members of the former ruling class in 
Germany, generals, country squires and even Royal princes had 
joined the Hitler movement with a view to guiding its destinies 
from within. Others who had remained aloof conceived the plan 
of taking advantage of party strife to seize the helm of the 
German State in order to control the forces of national socialism, 
to check some of the ‘““ socialistic ”? features, to encourage the 
“ nationalism,” to employ the ‘‘ Brown Army ” as an auxiliary 
police force which would release trained men to augment the 
regular army, and, in short, by playing off the Hitlerites against 
their opponents in the Reichstag to hold the balance of power 
and to use it to execute a programme of “‘ reform ’’ which would 
carry the nation not, perhaps, right “ back to 1914,” but at all 
events a long way in that direction. The elections have fallen 
out just as the new Government wished. The new Reichstag is 
hopelessly divided into three irreconcilable sections. On the 
Right are 230 Fascists reinforced by 37 Nationalists; on the 
extreme Left are 89 Communists, and between these two 
extremes are the Catholic Centre Party numbering with their 
allies 97, and 133 Social Democrats. It has been suggested that 
a Parliamentary majority government would still be possible 


if a coalition were formed of Hitlerites and Centre, but so 2 


remote are the chances of the two parties agreeing as to the 
occupation of the Chancellorship and the “ key positions ° that 
this solution need hardly be taken into serious consideration. 
Thus there seems every prospect of the ‘‘ Papen-Schleicher 
Cabinet,” as it is called in Germany, continuing to hold the 
reins of office for some months at least. That a republic should 
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be governed by a cabinet of monarchists may be an anomaly, 
but it is no more so than a chamber of parliamentary delegates, 
the majority of whom do not believe in parliamentary govern- 
ment. If thé present Government can restore order and sanity 
to Germany no one is likely to quarrel with its credentials. 
Certainly it seems determined to govern, either with the support 
of the Reichstag or without it, but its path will be beset with 
difficulties. In the Reichstag it is bound to meet with the 
invariable opposition of the Communists, and this means that 
it must be able to rely on the votes of the Nazi deputies at all 
cost, since they by combining with the Communists are in a 
position to defeat the Government even when it is supported 
by Socialists and Centre. On the other hand, National Socialist 
‘support alone is.not sufficient; the votes of the Centre must 
also be won, and to pursue a policy which wins the support or, 
at any rate, the toleration of these two parties is no light task. 
The Centre is prepared to go a long way in supporting the new 
Government in order to avoid further confusion, but the 
Government, as the Bavarian Premier recently pointed out, 
seems to be in most of its acts little more than an executive com- 
mittee of the National Socialists. If the Cabinet goes much 
further in this direction it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Centre can promise its support. Herr von Papen boasts that 
the Government is “ non-party,’’ but ever since it took office 
its party bias has, unfortunately, been only too plain. It has 
-restored Herr Hitler’s ‘“‘ private army,” it has rescinded its 
predecessor’s ban on party uniforms and it has appointed a 
Reich Commissioner in Prussia—all which measures were appa- 
rently taken at the behest of the Hitlerites. 

If, however, the Government is to abandon this policy of 
partiality in the future it is bound to incur the opposition of the 
National Socialists, i.e. not only of the strongest party in the 
Reichstag, but also of a great political organisation, with a 
million members and a trained semi-military force of 400,000 
amen (four times the strength of the Reichswehr). 

The National Socialists’ thirteen-and-three-quarter milion 
votes were won from the small middle-class parties which the 
last election almost annihilated. The party’s sensational in- 
crease in strength is almost at an end. Its vote on July 31st 
marked only an insignificant advance on that of the Presidential 
election three months before. The National Socialists realise ` 
that their fortunes are now at the flood, and, now that their 
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leader’s claim to be recognised as the German Mussolini has 
been rejected by President von Hindenburg, impatient voices in 
the party’s councils are already crying for the forcible seizure of 
power in the State before the ebb sets in. In this direction lies 
one danger which the Government must face. Another and still 
more imminent peril is presented by the fearful orgy of party 
violence and bloodshed which has recently broken out throughout 
Germany. So long as the open display of party uniforms was 
interdicted one of the principal causes of political disorders was’ 
eliminated. Herr von Papen’s Cabinet, in spite of solemn warn- 
ings from the Government of nearly every German State, 
legalised the “ private armies ” suppressed by Dr. Brüning, 
and restored their party uniforms. ‘The result has been that 
in Prussia alone 72 persons have been killed and five hundred 
seriously injured in political collisions during the space of seven 
weeks, The Government has now decreed “ severe measures ”’ ; 
but as yet there is no indication of a reversal of the official policy 
which has brought this appalling state of affairs into existence. 

Another problem which confronts the Reich Government is 
the need for reconciling the South German States, and especially 
Bavaria, which with its seven and a half million inhabitants is, 
after Prussia, the largest State in the Federation. The special 
interests and demands of Bavaria .have constituted a difficult. 
problem for every successive Reich Government since the revo- 
lution. Bavaria is a predominantly Catholic State; it has but 
little industry, and the majority of the population are small 
independent farmers. ‘The mass of the Bavarian people has 
always been dissatisfied with the Weimar Constitution which 
deprived them of a large measure of their pre-war Federal inde- 
pendence. During the last few years a strong ‘‘ Federalistic ’’ 
movement has grown up which aims at combating the ever- 
increasing tendency towards political centralisation, the tendency 
to increase the power of the Reich and reduce the Federal States 
more and more to the position of provinces. The Bavarian 
Federalistic movement seeks to protect cultural as well as 
economic and religious interests. The Bavarians are proud of 
their history and of their century-old civilisation which has grown 
up distinct from that of the rest of Germany. The Federalists 
fee] that they are Bavarians first and Germans afterwards. 

At present the Bavarians havé no wish to separate from the . 
Reich ; they realise that they could hardly exist as an indepen- 
dent economic unit. They are simple, easy-going people, old- 
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SERBIAN PEOPLE AND JUGOSLAV 
PROBLEMS. 


T was the gallantry and the sufferings of Serbia during the 

war which touched the imagination of this country more 

perhaps than anything except the invasion of Belgium. In 
1914 Serbia was probably the least known in England of all the 
Balkan States, and indeed roused little public interest in any quar- 
ter. A few days before the declaration of war on Germany a well- 
known London weekly newspaper had issued a placard “To Hell 
with Serbia ” ; and yet shortly after the war had begun a fund 
was started which raised in public subscriptions and gifts some- 
thing approaching one million pounds for Serbian relief. And 
it is safe to say that whatever changes the passage of the years 
may have brought in other quarters, the goodwill manifested so 
widely at that time towards the Serbian people remains to-day 
substantially unimpaired. 

It can have caused no surprise that the Serbs showed supreme 
courage and coolness when their country was for the moment 
obliterated from the map, when their towns were ruined and their 
adult manhood was, almost literally, decimated. This was all in 
keeping with the tradition of a virile, warlike and democratic 
people. What was remarkable was the dignity, the hopefulness, 
the good sense with which the Serbians faced what for the moment 
seemed irremediable disaster. It was this temper among them 
which roused in special degree the admiration of those who came 
to know their civilian population. For some years during and 
after the war the writer was brought into close relation with Serbs 
of all classes; wounded officers and soldiers, men too-old to serve 
in the army, children of school age, university students, men sent 
to work in France behind the lines, professors, priests, business 
men, as well as their women folk. It may safely be said that all 
those who were called upon to administer British funds for 
Serbian relief in France and Corsica came to feel for the Serbians 
a warm liking and regard. The Serbs in exile had their faults, 
but they were emphatically not the faults usually attributed to 
refugees. Their outstanding quality was, undoubtedly, their good 
humour. It was a rather hazardous thing to scatter among the 
dour and suspicious Corsicans a Slav Orthodox people, and it is 
immensely to the credit of both parties that the experiment suc- 
ceeded so well. During a period approaching four years, between 
1915 and 1919, the Serbs showed themselves, as nearly as possible, 
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crimeless. Courageous under conditions of life which must often 
have been very trying, generous and hospitable up to and beyond 
the limits of their meagre resources, courteous and for the most 
part uncomplaining, they left a highly favourable impression on 
the minds of those who endeavoured to serve them. Any sugges- 
tion that war-time friends have turned against them is far from 
the truth. 

And yet it is a strange outcome of so much gallant effort that 
the Serbs, with democracy in their bones, have seen democratic . 
government for the time being wiped out. The coup d’état of 
January 6th, 1929, was the work of King Alexander, a conscien- 
tious monarch who found himself face to face with a Parliament 
in which various groups -representing no definite political prin- 
ciples, were constantly competing for power, a system of govern- 
ment which was at once inefficient and corrupt. Nor can it be 
denied that the Dictatorship has shown many and substantial 
administrative reforms to its credit. Nevertheless, the case 
against it can be stated in a sentence: it provided no solution 
for the fundamental problem which confronts the Jugoslav State. 
That problem is to discover lines along which, acceptably to all 
parties, the country is to be organised in the future. To postpone 
its solution or to pretend that it does not need solving, or that 
it is already solved or that it can solve itself, will not help. Is it 
to be a greater Serbia even though it be called Jugoslavia, a 
country openly or covertly Serbianised, run by the Serbs and for 
the Serbs, or is it to be a country developing along the lines 
agreed during the war in the Pact of Corfu, a federation of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes? The late Monsieur Nikola Pašić remarked 
more than once to the writer that it was a mistake to think that 
those who supported him were opposed to the ideal of a federal 
solution. He contended that only after Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
had first learned to think of themselves as Jugoslavs would be the 
time for evolving a federal basis for the State. Centralisation 
must, in fact, be the preliminary to federalisation. 

This view, however, has not commended itself to any organised 
body of opinion in the country, and in Belgrade to-day there is 
apparently the single desire to impose its authority, eithér.directly 
or through its agents, from end to end of Jugoslavia. ‘ Our 
supreme ideal,” said King Alexander in his manifesto of 19209, 
“is to-safeguard the unity of our people and that of the State.” . 
No more is heard of federalism. And many Serbs even go further. 
In spite of the new Constitution it is already clear that democratic 
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government, as generally understood, is still withheld from the 
country. There is still no place in the State for leaders like 
Prebicevi¢é, Davidori¢, Maček, Spaho, Korosec. It is a frequent 
experience to hear in private conversation in various responsible 
quarters. the proposal mooted that Bulgaria also should become 
part of the Kingdom. This is sometimes explained as being a 
_ legacy of the late Monsieur Radić who at one time put forward the 

-ideal of a federation of the Slav peasant peoples of the Balkans. 
~ But nothing was further from the thoughts of that peace-loving 
if erratic genius than the forcible absorption of Bulgaria into a 
Greater Serbia. It may be that the day will come when there 
will be one federated Slav Republic between the Adriatic and the 
Black Sea, but the notion is not practical politics to-day, and the 
only men of Bulgarian birth who are willing even to consider it 
are the little body of Communists and extreme Agrarians who, 
living on foreign pay, traduce their native land from Serbian soil. 
With all her troubles, political and economic, Bulgaria’s interésts 
are in charge of a freely elected parliament and a popular Sove- 
reign, nor have the last few years given her much cause to hanker 
after government from Belgrade. 

At a time when it was to the manifest interest of all the Balkan 
peoples to bury the past and to look ahead, it. would appear that 
the Government at Belgrade has hitherto had no solution to offer 
for the Macedonian question except to say in effect that there is 
no Macedonian question. The claims put forward on behalf of the 
Bulgarophobe Macedonians are well known. If these people are 
what they claim to be, a minority, they are entitled to minority 
rights. If, as the Belgrade Government asserts, they are not a 
minority, they are entitled to the full rights enjoyed by any citi- 
zen of the Jugoslav State. Such rights, however, are not accorded 
to them. A well-qualified observer has pointed out that in 1912 
under the Turks there were in what is now Serbian Macedonia 
641 Bulgarian schools with 1,013 teachers and 37,000 pupils. 
There were also 761 churches with 883 priests and 6 archbishops. 
` THe inhabitants are now compelled to change their names into 
Serbian form, they are forbidden the use of books and Bibles in 
their own language, their churches have been taken by the Serbs, 
and their church property has been handed over to Serbian com- 
mittees. Where individuals, rightly or wrongly, are suspected 
of comitadji activities or of disaffection to the régime, their-rela- - 
tives are arrested and the whole village or area is made to suffer. 
The casual visitor may be impressed by the new (military) roads, 
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and agricultural institutes and horse farms, and those whose 
memory goes back to the Turkish days will notice many and 
favourable changes. But the great change is for the worse. The 
Turks at least recognised that the people were what they believed 
themselves to be, Bulgarians. The Firman granted by the Sultan 
in 1870 recognised their national Church on Turkish soil : and it 
is significant that while those from this country who worked to 
relieve the distress in Macedonia after the rebellion in 1903 — 
received much help and sympathy from Sofia, there was little 
interest shown in Belgrade. Even some years later the British 
Consul at Bitolji (Monastir) was still of opinion that there were 
only two Serbian families in the town. To quote the late Lord 
Thomson, Minister of Air, who accompanied the victorious Serbs 
into Bitolji at the end of the war : ‘‘ If Bulgaria were crushed out 
of existence as a sovereign independent State, this problem would 
remain unsolved. .. The Bulgars of Macedonia are more Bul- 
garian than the inhabitants of the Kingdom.” 
Of Montenegro in these days nothing is heard, for it has been 
absorbed by Serbia, nor would it serve any purpose to reopen 
the story of the circumstances in which annexation took place. 
Count de Salis, a former British’ Minister to Montenegro, invited 
by the British Government to investigate in 1919 and 1920 the 
situation following the Serbian occupation of the country, made 
a report which to this day has never been published, on the ground 
_that publication would endanger the lives of his informants. 
Promises have been held out to Montenegro that union with Serbia 
© would bring them great economic advantages, a railway connecting 
Vir Bazar with the European system, and a drainage of part of 
Lake Skutari. Certain members of the Royal House have been 
-content to become pensioners of Belgrade. Men who played 
prominent parts in the public life of Montenegro and who opposed 
absorption by Serbia have either suffered imprisonment or have 
fled abroad or have disappeared. The casual visitor to Cettinge, 
Podgorica or Miksic will find a country steeped in terrible poverty. 
If less resentment is expressed than formerly and if the admini- 
stration is to-day less severe than at the time of the de Salis 
report, it is because the people feel themselves to be helpless. , 
The late Lord Gladstone has well said : ‘‘ What worse fate could 
have befallen Montenegro if, instead of being our ally from the 
first, she had fought against us in the enemy camp?”’ 

If the case of Montenegro is bad, the case of the Albanians, over 
500,000 in number, is worse. An experienced traveller who has 
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recently returned reports that the tension in the Kossovo area 
continues. ‘There is not a single school in which Albanian is 
spoken. Albanians who have always been accustomed to drive 
their flocks down from the mountains at the approach of winter 
are finding themselves forced to cross over into Albania because 
the richest pasture land is being given to colonists returned from 
America, and what remains over is not enough. 

When one turns to the case of the Croats and Slovenes, the 
picture is, of course, a different one. Even those who were most 
bitter against the Dictatorship do not suggest it was instituted 
because the King wished to be an autocrat. He acted as he did 
because he regarded himself, not without reason, as the chief 
unifying element between the various areas of his Kingdom. The 
old leaders and the old parties, whether Serb or Croat, were clearly 
unable to cope with the situation ; and just because the Jugoslavia 
of the future will call for a new spirit, Dictatorship—so those 
affirm who had supported it—is a necessity: This view, however, 
many of those who claim to speak for the Croats refuse to accept. 
They have regarded the policy of the Dictatorship as an attempt 
to Serbianise the whole country. Croatian institutions have been 
dissolved and rendered powerless. Serbianisation.has been delibe- 
rately undertaken in the army, in the administration and in the 
schools. Demonstrations and deputations expressing loyalty to the 
régime are organised by the police; and the power of the police 
and the methods of torture which sometimes they do not hesitate 
to employ, were sufficiently exposed at the time of Dr. Matek’s 
trial. Croatian leaders are given the choice either to throw in their 
lot with the Government or to lose their freedom. Press censorship 
throughout the country remains exceptionally severe. Of separa- 
tion on the other hand there is little trace anywhere, although at 
one time M. Radié toyed with the idea of an independent Croatian 
Republic, and it is to-day practically impossible to meet a Jugo- 
slav, Serb, Croat or Slovene who dees not believe as earnestly 
as ever he did in the Jugoslav ideal. 

The standpoint of the Slovenes differs somewhat from that of 
the Croats. At the time the Dictatorship began, there were among 
them two main currents of thought. ‘There were those who 
' believed that the Slovenes, who have a distinct literature of their 
own, could properly claim a wide measure of autonomy within 
the framework of the Jugoslav Kingdom: and there were those 
who, while favouring decentralisation in local affairs, believed 
that the best hope for the future was to be found in the closest 
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possible association of all the Jugoslav peoples. As elsewhere 
in Jugoslavia, the Dictatorship brought an end to the political 
parties in Slovene areas. It has been asserted that the Dictator- 
ship has found more support among the Slovenes than in any 
other quarter, and this may well be correct. The Slovenes are, 
for the most part, serious, orderly, hard-working people. Dwell- 
ing as they do on the outer edge of Slavdom in Europe, they 
are fully conscious of the importance of their geographical posi-' 
tion. But the outstanding cause of their attitude towards 
Belgrade is the alleged treatment by Italy of her Jugoslav mino- 
rities in the province of Venetia Giulia. Certain of the charges 
made against the Italian administration in the publications issued 
by the Minorities Institute at Ljubljana may well be exaggerated 
or incorrect. Nobody who has any acquaintance with the litera- 
ture issued on. behalf of minority populations in any part of the 
world would be disposed to accept all their statements at face 
value. This is true not least in South-Eastern Europe where 
newspapers, books, articles, pamphlets and maps, issued in the 
interests of Albanians, Montenegrins, Macedo-Bulgars, Greeks 
as well as Croats and Slovenes, continue to pour out in a flood 
to which the passage of years brings little abatement. But the 
allegations of the Slovenes are very specific. They complain 
that they may not choose baptismal names for their children, 
that the publication and distribution of books is interfered with, 
that no instruction in the Slav tongue is given in the schools, 
that at elections the Slavs are not merely unrepresented, but that 
they are forced by the local Fascist militia to vote for the list 
compiled by the Grand Fascist Council. It is affirmed that 
Croat and Slovene newspapers and periodicals are entirely sup- 
pressed, that Slav priests are often forcibly deported and that 
the police régime is harsh and inquisitorial.* 

There can surely be few things more ironical in the Europe of 
to-day than that the same complaints made by Macedo- 
Bulgarians in Jugoslavia are made by those of Jugoslav race in 
Italy, and that charges brought by Jugoslavia against the 


* What the proportion between the two races in Venetia Giulia may be, 
it is impossible to say. Balkan statistics are notoriously unreliable and we 
must judge the state of affairs in the province by Balkan rather than by 
European standards. The Slavs affirm that twenty years ago, according to 
the Austrian census, they numbered more than 530,000 in what is now 


Italian territory, and they put the figure to-day at 600,000. A new Italian . `, 


census is about to be taken. The Italian figure for the total population in 1921 
was 920,000. Whatever allowances may be made it is safe to say. that the 
substantial majority still remains what it was before the war : Jugoslav. 
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Italian. administration in Venetia Giulia are echoed by the 
Macedo-Bulgars against the administration of the Jugoslav 
Government. 

It is fair to recognise that any Government in Belgrade is 
faced with a task of the greatest difficulty. They have to rule a 
country composed of citizens who until quite lately have lived 
in different worlds. There are linguistic and religious differences 
as well as differences of political outlook and historical 
experience. There is no unity. of tradition. What is perhaps 
most important of all there is the lack of trained administrators. 
No people in so short a time has seen its brightest hopes so com- 
pletely fulfilled. No single generation of men has ever been so 
severely tried; and if the burden has seemed to make too heavy 
demands on the large-mindedness of those who are called upon 
to direct affairs at such a time, it is not surprising. Indeed, the 
history of the last fourteen years justifies a doubt as to how 
many of the Great Powers, face to face with what Belgrade has 
had to deal with since the war, would have done much better. 

The fact remains that many of those, both within and outside 
the limits of the Kingdom who expounded and worked for the 
Jugoslav ideal, are bitterly disappointed. Dr. Seton Watson 
has pointed out that Serbia cannot hope to succeed by methods 
which were employed by Austria-Hungary, and Mr. Wickham 
Steed believes that the present policy of Belgrade must lead us 
to ‘‘ catastrophe and disruption.’? Many friends of the Serbians 
will with difficulty be persuaded that they want anything but the 
fairest, the most equitable settlement with their compatriots the 
Croats and the Slovenes, or that they would not gladly go con- 
siderable lengths to meet the reasonable demands of those 
Macedo-Bulgars whose future lies within the limits of the Jugo- 
slav State. The Banovines—the new provincial areas—are so 
drawn as deliberately to break with tradition, and by so doing 
to emphasise the unity of the country; and we may well believe 
that considerations not merely of tactics but of what seemed to 
be sound policy inspired the plan. But the resentment and the 
suspicion which it has aroused are the best evidence that it was 
ill-conceived. The traditions of the past cannot be so entirely 
obliterated, and statesmanship genuinely anxious to do full 
justice to all the parties concerned must endeavour to arrive at 
an adjustment which can combine regard for regional loyalties, 
needs and characteristics with a strong central government which 
shall with full authority represent the national interests of 
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Jugoslavia. ‘This, at least, was the earnest wish of the Croat 
and Slovene peoples who sought voluntary union with Serbia ; 
and it is the advice of many leading statesmen, Serbian as well 
as Croat, as well as of their tried and disinterested friends in 
this country and elsewhere. 

The alternative is a simple one. On the one hand a State 
resting on military force, the censor, a secret police; and on the 
other a democratic State which truly represents the purpose of 
those who were its founders: a Jugoslavia united in loyalty to 
the Crown, based on freedom, containing within itself peoples 
in various stages of social and economic development, each work- 
ing out their own problems, each meeting their own needs, each 
mindful of the past only to the extent that they can the more 
readily face, as a united Jugoslavia, the problems which lie 
ahead. Along such lines will be found a solution not merely of 
questions as between Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, it will solve 
the Macedonian question, which continues to poison Jugoslav 
relations with Bulgaria. It will do justice to the Montenegrins 
and to the Albanians in Kossovo. A new chapter will open for 
the two countries, and indeed for the Balkans as a whole, and 
South-Eastern Europe from being a danger would become an 
object-lesson to Europe. The need to-day, it is clear, is for free 
elections throughout the Jugoslav Kingdom. ‘he situation is — 
grave, but it is not yet too late. The people must decide; and 
those who know the various people who make up the State, arid 
not least the Serbian people themselves, can have little doubt 
what would be the general tenor of their free decision. 

j EDWARD BOYLE. 


SLAVERY: WORLD ABOLITION. 


“ The unwearied, unostentatious and inglorious crusade of 
England against slavery may probably be regarded as among 
the three or four perfectly virtuous acts recorded in the 
history of nations.’’ 

—lLecky’s History of European Morals. 


HE year 1933 will be the centenary of the legal abolition 

i of slavery within the British Empire. During the last 

week of July and the first week of August 1833, the 
Bill for the total abolition of slavery in all its forms within the 
British Empire was passing through its final stages in the 
House of Commons. Down at Wimbledon during the same 
weeks the veteran abolitionist, William Wilberforce, was 
passing away, and died only a few days prior to the vote which 
‘decreed the freeing of 700,000 slaves. 

One hundred years later the ‘‘ Parliament of the World,” 
the League of Nations, has embarked upon its undertaking to 
secure “‘ the total abolition of slavery in all its forms through- 
out the world.” This attempt at world-wide abolition has been 
carried through under the leadership of Great Britain, thus 
following in the steps of Wellington and Castlereagh, and in 
recent times by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, then in turn by 
Lord Irwin, Lord Cecil, Lord Lytton, Lord Astor and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. This time the House of Commons has 
played very little part in the work of keeping the abolition 
of slavery before the public; the main burden has fallen upon 
the House of Lords and. the British Foreign Office. 

The following resolution passed unanimously by the House 
of Lords last year* has attracted far wider attention abroad 
than it has at home: 

In the opinion of this House the abolition of slave-owning, 
slave-trading and slave-raiding is an urgent international 
duty. That while this House fully appreciates the action 
hitherto taken by the League of Nations, it is of the opinion 
that further steps of a definite nature appear to be required in 
order to bring about the extinction of slavery in all its forms. 

The task to which the British Government was ‘committed 
in 1833 involved the liberation in 1834 of less than 700,000 
persons. During the House of Lords’ debate last year the 
- estimate of the number of persons held as a property in different 
` parts of the world was given as 5,000,000 persons. 

* July 2and, 1931. 
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The starting-point of the international effort to bring about 
world abolition is to be found in the Treaty of Versailles. 
During the last thirty years private efforts had been made with 
different governments for such international action, but all these 
were unsuccessful until the Conference of Versailles. In the 
framework of the Treaty of Versailles are to be found several 
clauses which open the door of opportunity for the abolition of 
slavery, the abolition of forced labour and the reform of contract 
labour. In 1922 Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland took the first public 
action, when he invited the League of Nations to place upon 
its agenda for the following year the whole question of slavery. 
From that day the British Foreign Office has pursued with 
vigour and success its traditional policy of encouraging other 
nations to co-operate in bringing about the abolition of slavery. 

British official policy with regard to slavery has a two-fold 
aspect. In the first place there is the fundamental position that 
slavery is a crime of such a nature that it violates the inter- 
national conscience of the world; secondly, that only by the 
creation of some form of international machinery will the efforts 
of the nations be effectual in bringing about total abolition. 
In one of the most trenchant of emancipation despatches ever 
issued from the British Foreign Office, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
sets forth the official view of the criminality of the traffic: 


Certain crimes are regarded as being, in a peculiar degre ,.. 
crimes against the human race. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that there is a general consensus of opinion in 
civilised States that the slave trade constitutes a crime of this 
nature. His Majesty’s Government do not believe that at 
this date the government of any civilised country would wish 
to challenge this opinion. 


It is not merely in the number of the slaves that the modern 
problem of abolition is greater than that which confronted the 
British Government in 1833; there are enormous difficulties 
in the nature of the problem. In 1833 the system was 
administratively capable of prompt abolition, for the British 
Government knew the exact number of slaves, whereas to-day 
no government itself knows within tens of thousands the number 
of slaves in its territory. In 1833 slaves were held as a property 
under almost identical systems, but to-day slave systems vary 
from something akin to a family relationship to one of degrada- _ 
tion and suffering of the most horrible kind. i 

There are those who defend slavery upon various pleas, bui 
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chiefly on the ground that slavery is good for the slaves. There 
is,-of course, nothing new in this defence. Nobody then denied, 
any more than anybody now denies, that many of the slaves- 
escape actual “ill-treatment, but alas, there is also the terribly 
tragic side of the crime of slavery. Slavery to-day reproduces 
. in its train all the old evils in one form or.another. There is - 
_the slave market; there is massacre accompanying raids, the 
agony of suffering along the routes to the slave markets; there 
‘is the same callousness of the slave dealers, the same measure 
of degradation attaching to the person who has become a 
property, whilst few of the slaves escape from the more brutal 
forms of the whip and the chain gang. In hundreds, if not 
thousands of cases, there is branding, torture, amputation and 
death. It is to men like Sir Harcourt Butler, Sir Arnold 
“Hodson and the Maharaja of Nepal, who have seen the thing 
in being, witnessed its barbarous cruelty, and have been moved 
to administrative effort to abolish slavery, that one can go with 
confidence for reliable information rather than to the apologists 
who would have us believe that after all slavery is a good thing 
for the slave! 
The basic feature of all systems of slavery is that the human 
being concerned is just a property. The late Maharaja of Nepal - 
said: “ This aspect (the sale of members of the family) of it is 
the most reprehensible, the most revolting of all. It is so repug- 
nant to the civilised world that they feel disinclined to have 
friendly intercourse with nations who retain the institution. ; . .” 
© ‘Those who practise it ‘“‘ hope to become rich by a trade upon 
which rests the curse of Heaven, a trade which is overloaded 
with the leaden tears of parents and children.” 
Property ownership was placed by the League of Nations i in 
the forefront of the new Anti-Slavery Convention, namely that : 
(1) Slavery is the status or condition of a person over whom 
any or all of the powers attaching to the right of ownership 
are exercised. 

The property status is covered in certain instances by some 
‘euphemism such as ‘‘ adoption,” as in the case of the sales 
and purchases in the Far East. Sir John Simon, however, in 
his speech in the House of Commons, tore to shreds this flimsy 
‘adoption ’’ theory. During the debate* he produced for the 

information .of Parliament the actual bill of sale, and said: 
ss These little girls are frequently the subject of a bill of sale, 


2 * May rith, 1931. 
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just as the negro slaves were subject to bills of sale in the 
eighteenth century in the West Indies and the Southern States 
of America. I have here both the original and the translation 
of such a bill of sale.” After reading the deed of sale of the 
slave girl for 110 dollars, Sir John Simon concluded : 
I ask hon. Members to observe who are the three parties, 
the sellers of the child, the purchaser, and the middleman. 
But the little girl is not a party to the transaction at all; and 
it was not for the purpose of settling debts or any other 
account. ‘The girl was handed over to the purchaser. 


Slavery to-day in one or more of its three forms: slave- 
owning, slave-marketing and slave-raiding, prevails over wide 
areas in China, Arabia, Liberia and Abyssinia, but in the 
Report of the Technical Slavery Commission of 1926 fifteen 
geographical areas are mentioned in which slavery is to be 
found. In the four ptincipal territories, however, there is no 
census of population; thus one has to rely upon the estimates 
made by travellers and others with special knowledge as to the 
number of slaves. The figure given by Mr. C. H. Coates* 
is that there are over 2,000,000 in China—an estimate never yet 
challenged by any responsible person. In an official White 
Paper issued by the British Government, Mr. Russel-Brown, 
the British Consul in Amoy, says that although in theory the 
slave girl system has no existence in China, in actual fact 
‘girls are everywhere bought and sold.” In Abyssinia a writer 
who has lived for many years in the country and travelled 
widely over the hinterland has published the figure of 2,000,000. 
In a White Paper Captain Cochrane states: “ I will say prac- 
tically every (but think every) Abyssinian on the frontier has 
a slave or slaves.” If Captain Cochrane is correct, and if every 
Abyssinian has a slave, the number must obviously be in excess 
of 2,000,000. It is also known that in an authoritative report made 
to one European Government, the estimate of the slave population 
of Abyssinia is given as ‘‘ one-fifth of the whole.” As the 
total population of Abyssinia is generally given as 10,000,000, 
this would again give the figure of 2,000,000 as the number 
of slaves. The estimate is thus derived from three men who 
have lived long in different parts of Abyssinia. 

-The number in Arabia is unknown, but it probably exceeds 
700,000. At this figure it would be one-tenth of the population 
as compared with the estimated one-fifth of the population in 


* The Red Theology in the Far East. 
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Abyssinia, and is probably, therefore, an understatement. The 
number in Liberia is also unknown, but as 215,000 domestic 
slaves were set free in the adjoining Protectorate of Sierra Leone 
by Mr. Amery in 1928, the number in the hinterland of Liberia, 
where tribal and social customs are the same, can hardly be 
less. 

These millions of persons are secured and marketed to the 
accompaniment of every kind of cruelty and suffering. Take 
first the cruelty of the slave raids, the records of which’ are 
now so voluminous. Sir Arnold Hodson has recently under- 
taken the responsible position of Governor of the British Sierra 
Leone territory, prior to which he lived and travelled in his 
capacity of British Consul in Abyssinia during the years 1914. 
to 1927. This record of service is in itself a guarantee of his 
authority. Writing upon the raiding of slaves for the market, 
Sir Arnold says: “It will be understood how my blood boils 
when I read articles or letters in the Press claiming that reports 
on the slave-trade are grossly exaggerated,” and he tells us 
that : 


The method of raiding is to surround a village in the dark, 
the raiders blowing trumpets and uttering bloodthirsty yells 
to stampede the inhabitants. The huts are then fired, and 
the old men and women are ruthlessly speared or shot down 
as they rush out panic-stricken, only the younger ones being” 
of sufficient value to capture. 


The actual marketing of slaves to-day is carried through by _ 
selling them in very small numbers. Frequently the sales take 
. place in the houses or in secluded spots off the beaten track. 
The enormous sales of slaves in China which, according to a 
missionary of forty years’ experience, have in one case amounted 
to the sale of 4,000 in one town, are carried through by slave- 
traders in private transactions. Slave markets in Arabia—and 
it is reported in one other territory—are quite open for anyone 
to see. Perhaps the most illuminating instance of an open 
slave market is that described by the well-known Arabian 
traveller, Mr. Eldon Rutter. In a letter to the writer, dated 
April 23rd, 1931, -he says: 

The slave market in Mekka is a street leading to one of 
the gates of the Great Mosque. At certain hours of the day 
male and female slaves are made to sit on stone benches in 
front of the houses, so that the passers-by may inspect them. 


They are dressed in the gown worn by the poorer natives 
of the city, and the faces of the women are veiled.. They 
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lift their veils if requested to do so. Any closer inspection 
of a slave by a prospective purchaser takes place inside the 
slave-dealer’s house. 


But there is a yet darker feature attached to slave marketing. 
This is undoubtedly the most revolting of all the concomitants 
of the trade, namely that of slave producing. The Editor of 
Le Matin despatched in 1929 a well-equipped mission of inquiry 
into slavery to Abyssinia, Arabia and the Red Sea. The mission 
was headed by M. Joseph Kessel, who states in his report to ` 
the Editor that in Arabia and Abyssinia an organised method 
is adopted for the production of children by means of corps 
of women, each woman receiving a special reward when she 
produces a child for the market. This statement is supported 
by M. Marcel Griaule, whose report was published by the 
International Labour Organisation of Geneva in its official 
organ. M. Griaule points out that in Abyssinia slave women 
are utilised for the purpose of reproduction, and he continues : 
In fact, just as livestock is placed in favourable conditions 
for breeding, so a male may be assigned to a female slave 
in order that their offspring may add to their owner’s 
property. ... A woman slave may not take advantage of 


her pregnancy to stop her work until the actual day of her 
delivery and resumes it almost immediately afterwards. 


This practice of “ stock rearing ” of children was one of the 

features which convinced the Maharaja that Nepal could never 

progress whilst such a system obtained, and he condemned the 
practice in public in the following words : 

Some masters, however, say that they can recoup their 

losses in another way—by selling the child slaves. This 


inhuman practice is beyond all condemnation, and is rightly 
looked upon as the worst feature of the institution. 


The Maharaja of Nepal made several attempts to prevent 
this practice, but in the end he found that pending the abolition 
of slavery in Nepal the better line to take was to demonstrate 
to the slave-owners that slave-rearing was not good business. 
As he told slave-owners in conference: ‘‘ Slave rearing then, 
either for labour or sale, is not the profitable business you believe 
it to be.” If, he said, the amount invested in the woman slave 
for the production of children had been invested in industry, 
it would produce a larger return. He also pointed out that 
at the most a woman slave, although she might produce eight, 
would seldom produce more than six children, that there were 
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in addition.all the risks of the woman slave dying in the process, 
and a certain amount of infant mortality, all of which “‘ discount 
greatly the expectations built by the masters.” 

The Conference at Versailles created an entirely new interest 
in the work of abolition. The British Government showed con- 
siderable activity in territories under the influence of Great 
Britain. The German Government had estimated that there 
were 185,000 slaves in Tanganyika; after the conferring of the 
Mandate a proclamation was issued setting all the slaves free. 
In 1928, Mr. Amery: brought about the freeing of 215,000 
domestic slaves in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. Sir 
Harcourt Butler set free some 7,500 slaves in Burma. ‘The 
Maharaja of Nepal, during the same period, liberated 57,889, 
making a total emancipation of 465,389 slaves. 

At the same time, international commitments were entered 
into for “the abolition of slavery throughout the world,” 
admittedly an ambitious programme which will tax to the utmost 
‘the energies of the present generation, but given the propelling 
force of public opinion it can be accomplished. The policy of 
Great Britain, and happily of all those Sovereign States now 
` associated with her in the work, is a three-fold one: First, the 
creation of an international conscience prepared to accept the 
view that slavery in all its forms is a crime against the human 
race; secondly, to secure an acceptance of the obligation by all 
nations to bring about as quickly as possible the total abolition 
of property ownership in human beings throughout the world ; 
and thirdly, the creation of some international machine, either 
a permanent Committee or Bureau, competent to examine reports 
from different countries and to present to the Council of the 
League of Nations each year recommendations for assisting in 
the work of the emancipation of the slaves. 

The forthcoming Centenary of British Abolition in 1933 
presents a unique occasion for an expression of public opinion 
in Parliament and in the pulpit, in support of the moral lead 
which Great Britain is giving at the present time in pursuance 
of her traditional policy. It was public opinion -which has 
brought about the emancipation of 465,389 slaves within the 
last ten years. If this pressure of public opinion can be. main- 
tained and extended, we shall assuredly see the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world. 

5 Joun H. Harris. 


A NURSERY LIBRARY SEVENTY-FIVE 
| YEARS AGO. 


HE musings of the aged naturally turn to recollections 

of the various influences that shaped their life and charac- 

ter in the early years of their childhood. Among those 
influences books hold a leading place. I have lately had an 
opportunity of reading once again many volumes that were 
among my youthful possessions; and I am struck by their 
sharp contrast to the literature provided for the present genera- 
tion of children. . 

At a time when drawing-room tables were cumbered with trashy 
volumes of Friendship’s Garlands, Keepsakes and Wreaths of 
Beauty, the poor little inmates of the nurseries on the floor above 
were being dieted on incredibly indigestible mental fare. Two 
divergent influences, the materialistic and evangelical convictions 
of the period, were responsible for that catering. The teachers of 
both movements shared the belief that nothing should be set before 
the young that was not saturated with exhortation, instruction 
and warning. Early in the nineteenth century Sir Walter Scott 
lamented that, “ In the rising generation of my time there will 
be no poets, wits or orators, because all play of the imagination 
is now carefully discouraged, and books written for young persons 
are generally mere dry records of Facts, unenlivened by any 
appeal to the Fancy.”’ 

This indictment of his contemporaries, who wrote prose and 
poetry for ‘‘ that interesting little race, the race of children,” 
was certainly deserved, if the author of The Peep of Day was a 
representative spokeswoman for her fellow penmen. She wrote: 

‘“ Too long have the immortal minds of these volatile beings 
been captivated by the adventures and achievements of 
knights and princesses, of fairies and magicians; it is time 
to excite their interest in real persons, and real events. In 
childhood that taste is formed which leads the youth to 
delight in novels and romances. . . . And what,” she asks, 
“‘is the effect of this perusal? Many a young mind, inflated 
with a desire for admiration and adventure, grows tired of 
home, impatient of restraint, indifferent to simple pleasures 
and averse to sacred instructions. How important therefore 
early to endeavour to prevent a taste for Fiction, by cherish- 
ing a taste for Facts.” : 


Unfortunate infants, subject to this treatment, were restricted 
to mental fare revoltingly unappetising ; though we may hope that 
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the healthy instincts of youth must have frequently led the little 
victims to reject it for the tales and ballads, condemned so sternly 
by the authoress just quoted. 

My childish literature in the ’fifties consisted of a.medley of 
books, some entertaining, some serious. Very few of these 
publications grace the nursery bookshelves of to-day. 
Struwelpeter and Hans Andersen’s Tales are perhaps the sole 
survivors. True to the prevalent views of eighty years ago, 
Struwelpeter exudes a moral from every page; but it is the 
intimate knowledge thus shown of the actual infantile standard 
of conduct that has elevated him to the rank of a classic work. 
A sense of common guilt thrills his readers as they pore over 
his pictures and rhymes on dirty nails, on playing with fire, on 
thumbsucking and other nursery. vices, and read of the ferocious 
punishments that visit these crimes. With atavistic unconcern 
they accept the torture as quite suitable. 

As an older child, Hans Andersen provided me with treasures 
of delight in his F: airy Tales. I remember keenly the never- 
failing enchantment.of The Little Mermaid, The Wild Swans, 
Little Klaus and Big Klaus, and The Four Winds; and the 
creepiness of The Snow Queen, The Goloshes of Happiness and 
The Travelling Companion. The romance of The Thousand and 
One Nights never gripped my imagination with the same in- 
tensity. I recall the horrified remark of my old nurse after she 
had casually dipped into the Arabian Nights. She turned to a 
fellow servant with a scandalised expression on her face and’ 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Their papa allows the children to read this 
book!" Her disapproval was shared by a very low church 
relative of my mother—but on other grounds. He banned all 
fairy tales, as full of lies and pernicious imaginations. He care- 
fully bowdlerised a fairy story book that had been given to his 
children by erasing the words, dwarf, fairy, giant and witch, and 
substituting little man, tiny child, big man, bad woman, for 
them. Where thorough expurgation was impossible whole pages 
were pinned together. Did his children never unpin them? 

Many of his evangelical friends shared his views; but a 
curious inconsistency permitted these champions of Absolute 
Truth to approve of allegories. A copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress had its honoured place in each of their libraries. In 
my nursery an imitation work by Mrs. Sherwood, The Infants’ 
Pilgrim’s Progress, provided Sunday reading for the young. Its 
special teaching was on the depravity of the human heart and 
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the need of a sense of conviction of sin. The little pilgrims 
whose history it related had a foster-brother, a horrible com- 
panion always with them, called Inbred Sin, ‘‘ He never slept, 
never observed any Sabbath Day, was always contriving mis- 
chief and setting others to execute it; a stranger to shame, full 
of falsehood, hating all that was good, loving all evil, always 
trying to persuade the children to do evil.” J am afraid that 
the freaks of this imp of iniquity appealed more to my childish 
sense of adventure than the solemn march of the infant pilgrims. 

From Puseyite households Bunyan’s masterpiece was excluded 
in those days, on account of its “ sectarian’? tendencies. A 
theological university student (daughter of a leader of the Oxford 
Movement) told me that she had reached middle age before she 
ventured to open the book. Substitutes were provided in the 
shape of High Church Allegories, sound in their teaching concern- 
ing the ordinances, doctrines and discipline of the Church. 
Their recurrent images of deserts and dark rivers, of pilgrims, 
demons, snares and poisonous allurements did not awaken much 
interest in their youthful readers. One book alone, which may 
be classified as belonging to this section of my childish litera- 
ture, stands out in my memory as a collection of delightful 
stories, with beautiful illustrations by the great artists of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, i.e. Mrs. Gatty’s Parables From 
Nature. f 

All the fiction stories of my childish library (exclusive of 
Catharine Sinclair’s wonderfully modern Holiday House, fairy 
tales and allegories) were written with touches that characterised 
them as curiously unlike the children’s stories of to-day. I may 
first mention an absence, which I much deplore in the latter, 
of the respect shown in the older secular books for religious 
usages, for family prayers, for churchgoing, for Bible-reading, 
for “ the cloth.’? Doubtless in stories written for edification by 
evangelical authors, the religious teaching was thrust too un- 
restrainedly on their young readers, in season and out of season. 
Also, as seen-from our present-day point of view, a disproportion- 
ate emphasis was laid on the tenet of the natural depravity of the 
human heart. The instructors’ motives were meritorious, but 
their methods of enforcing their lesson were certainly open to 
criticism. ‘The paragon father in Mrs. Sherwood’s story, The 
Fairchild Family, enforced it by exhibiting a gibbet to his 
infants, on which hung the remains of a murderer’s corpse. His 
servant Betty rebuked the six-year-old Henry for his disgusting 
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catastrophe of falling headlong into a pigwash tank, by pro- 
ducing a prayer and hymn “‘ just suitable to such an accident ” : 
While yet we sojourn here below, 
Pollutions still our hearts o’erflow; 
Fall’n, abject, mean, a sinful race, 
We deeply need a hiding place. 


3) 


The ‘‘ vile worm ” attitude may seem repellent to us; but the 
present-day reaction against it may prove a menace to the com- 
munity, when carried to excess, from the megalomania and pagan 
lawlessness which it is liable to produce. 

I have already spoken of the didactic utilitarian warnings in 
which these stories abound. Their authors appear thoroughly to 
have enjoyed trying to make children’s flesh creep by their 
descriptions of the inevitable appalling consequences of youthful 
errors. The flinging away of a bit of string, of a single pin, 
wandering from home and other small delinquencies are punished 
with the merciless severity of a Draconian Avenger. 


‘Sweep! Sweep! Sweep! Sweep!” cries little Jack 
With brush and bag upon his back 
. And black from head to foot; 
While daily, as he goes along, 
‘© Sweep! Sweep! Sweep! Sweep!” is all his song 
Beneath his load of soot. 


But then he was not always black, 
Oh no! He once was pretty Jack 
And had a kind papa; 
But, silly child! He ran to play 
Too far from home, a long long way, 
And did not ask Mamma. 
So he was lost and now must creep 
Up chimneys crying: ‘‘ Sweep! Sweep! Sweep! ” 


An amazingly repulsive feature of some of these children’s 
books is their morbid gloating on death, corpses and corruption. 
In Original Poems for Infant Minds a little child is invited to 
visit a churchyard at night. 


Pa My child, let us wander alone, 
When half the wide world is in bed, 
And read the grey mouldering stone, 
That tells of the mouldering dead. 


Here lie both the young and the old, 
Confined in the coffin so small, 

The earth covers over them cold, 
The grave-worm devours them all. 
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The history of the Fairchild Family positively reeks with 
ghoulish descriptions of death scenes, worthy of a Cheka execu- 
tioner. Nine of its characters (of whom six were young children) 
are slaughtered during its recital. Alike to the imposing funeral 
of Miss Augusta Noble, whose body was enclosed in a cofin 
covered with white velvet and silver, and to the spectacle of 
Old John, the gardener’s corpse, lying on his truckle bed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairchild took their infants. In preparation for the 
visit, Mr. Fairchild remarked to them: ‘‘ A corpse is an awful 
sight. You have never seen a corpse, I think?” 

‘No, Papa,” answered little Lucy, ‘‘ but we would like to 
see one P? 

Their desire was gratified, although Old John’s body “‘ pre- 
sented an appearance more ghastly and horrible than the children 
had expected.” 

Enjoyment in. hearing the tolling bell, in seeing the elaborate 
pomp of stately funerals, was shared by them and all their young 
friends, with the exception of Charles Truman, “‘ one of the most 
pious little boys in all that country,” who died from the shock of 
having been taken into the family vault of Sir Charles Noble, and‘ 
shown its grim decaying remains of mortality. i 

The last points in these old-fashioned children’s books, which 
strike me as being as much out of date as is their morbid concern 
with the circumstances of death, are some of their ethical and 
social views. In regard to the treatment of animals and human 
beings, they betray a placid acceptance of conditions which 
present-day public opinion would regard as intolerable. Taylor’s 
Original Poems for Infant Minds has no less than four sets of 
verses describing the miserable deaths of innocent creatures, 
from man’s brutal treatment. The gasps of a farmer’s faithful 
old dog, turned out to die on a snow-covered dunghill, tell how : 

I crawled to the kitchen with pitiful moan, 
And shewed my poor ribs that were cutting my skin; 


And looked at my Master and begged for a bone, 
But he said I was dirty and must not come in. 


The sentimentality of the descriptions appears to consider the 
suffering as much beyond human prevention as that caused by an 
earthquake. One writer alone, Mrs. Turner (of the Cautionary 
Stories series) anticipated the results of the work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, though she made an 
outraged animal inflict the punishment in the place of a 
magistrate : 
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- Every animal Jack met 
He dearly loved to plague and fret, 
_ But all such boys, unless they mend, 
May come to an unhappy end, 
Like Jack, who got a fractured skull 
- Whilst bellowing at a furious bull. 


In regard_to human misfortunes and sufferings, the gentry in 
these stories were so imbued with caste feeling that they 
apparently felt it presumptuous to interfere with conditions 
which they regarded as imposed by Providence. Witness Mr. 
Howard’s explanation to his little girl in Leila or The Island 
(by A. F. Tytler), on the child’s introduction to civilised life after 
her rescue from a desert island. 


‘You see by your Bible that God has appointed a difference 
of rank in this world. It would not be for Amy’s (a poor 
orphan servant) happiness were you to take her out of the 
station which her Maker has appointed for her; but a time will 
come when the master and the servant will be alike “ for 
with Him there is no respect of persons.” 


Too often the corollary to this law of rank was a -serene 
acquiescence in the poverty and hardships of the low-born. To 
such an extent was this carried that the philosopher, Thomas 
Day, author of Sandford and Merton, credited his virtuous 
labourer, Smithers, with as ready an acceptance of the distinction 
between rich and poor and of all that it involved, as that shown 
by Leila’s father. Tommy Merton having expressed his surprise 
at the discovery that Smithers’ wife and eight children were 
supported on his scanty wages, the rustic exclaimed : 


“ Have we not the greatest reason to be not only contented, 
but thankful for all the blessings we enjoy? Do I not now 
earn six shillings a week, which is a very comfortable thing, 
when many poor wretches, as good as I, are starving because 
they cannot find employment! ”’ 

Tommy answered: “ Why I have known my mother and 
other ladies give a man a guinea for dressing their -hair. 
And I know a little Miss whose father gives half a guinea 
at a time to a little Frenchman that teaches her to jump 
and caper about the room.” 

“ Master,” said the man smiling, ‘‘ These are grand 
gentlefolk that you are talking about; they are very rich, and 
have a right to do what they please with their own. It is 
the duty of us poor folk to labour hard, take what we can 
get and thank the great and wise Creator that our condition 
is no worse,” : 
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History makes me doubt whether Smithers’ views were univer- 
sally accepted by his class, at the end of the eighteenth century. 
We certainly know that, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, a nation’s awakened conscience, furiously impelled by 
democracy, had begun its work of annihilating the comfortable 
doctrine of acceptance of “‘ things-as-they-are ’’ under the steam- 
roller of Social Reform. i 

If I have dwelt unduly in the foregoing criticisms on the con- 
trasts in the children’s books of my youthful days and those of 
to-day’s children, if I have over-emphasised the priggish com- 
placency of the instructors of ‘‘ that interesting little race, the 
race of children,’’ and the remarkable information showered upon 
them, I ought in fairness to record the fact that it was the 
subjects of those experiments who later, as men and ‘women, 
gave the impetus to the steam-roller. Among their various efforts 
to serve humanity was an attempt to study child nature such as 
no previous generation had ever made. The present-day output 
of children’s books is one result of that study. Whatever their 
merits or demerits may be, they are certainly very different from 
the books about which I have been writing, as different as a 
cinema film picture is from an old woodcut. 

Laura E. RIDDING. 


. THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


e OU Liberals haven’t any heart,” said a Socialist who 
Å was present at the Liberal Summer School at Oxford : 
“ You don’t really care for the masses. You listen to 
lectures about Money and Nationalism and Tariffs but, with it 
all, you have no deep-seated sympathy with the poor or more 
than a casual interest in their peculiar problems and desires.” 
It would be easy to reply that it is a relief to a politician to 
be able to turn sometimes, if only for one week in the year, 
from the politics of the Means Test to some consideration of a 
new world in which, let us pray, Means Tests will be unknown ; 
but there is just safficient truth in the accusation to warrant 
some investigation of it. 

It is strange, at first sight, that Liberals, usually regarded 
as arch-sentimentalists, should be pronounced hard of heart, but 
if we consider, for example, the definition of Liberalism uttered 
by Mr. H. G. Wells at the School it can easily be seen why 
a Socialist may be led to regard Liberal sympathy with the 
working classes as a trifle superficial. Liberalism may be des- 
cribed, says Mr. Wells, as ‘‘ the implicit recognition of one 
prosperous and progressive world community of just, kindly, 
free-spirited, free-thinking and freely-speaking beings, and it is 
a struggle to release humanity from all that impedes our present 
realisation of that possibility.” ‘There is no stress laid here 
upon the rights or wrongs of individuals or of a class; it is upon 
qualities of mind and soul that Liberalism insists rather than 
upon status measured in terms of money or power; it is for a 
` standard of goodness rather than an average of income that 
Liberalism works. 

The Socialist argues that all this is quite academic, that while 
we ponder the future the people perish in the present and that 
while we build castles in the air the workers rot in their miser- 
able hovels. He tends to forget that his task is not only to obtain 
for the masses the most of material good forthwith, within 
national limits, but also to offer them some picture of the world 
of the future in which they will certainly wish to see something 
more than material benefits provided for them. More than this, 
it is his duty to see what can be done, even now, between nation 
and nation, to pave the way both for a resumption of social 
reform and for the creation of fresh wealth. 

To these- questions the Summer School lecturers addressed 
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themselves, the theorists like Mr. Wells and Sir Norman ‘Angell 
sketching the future, and the practitioners like Sir Arthur Salter 
and Sir Walter Layton directing our minds to the more imme- 
diate of the wider problems of to-day. They started, one and all, 
with the recognition of the fact of a crisis, important not only 
for the harshness of its consequences for mankind, but also for 
the challenge which it throws out to Liberalism. In the face 
of the rout of its ancient Free Trade ideas and the suspension 
of its modern expansionist policy, with its child, democracy, 
everywhere on the verge of destruction, Liberalism still remains, 
because of its sobriety, rationalism and zeal for action, the best 


approach to world recovery. Generosity of mind, the recogni~ 


tion that each depends on all and that true settlements come not 
from exercise of power but by agreement, these only can achieve 
the task which Sir Walter Layton sets before us, the re-estab- 
lishment of commerce on an international basis. The first 
attempt failed when Britain went off gold and now, if only 
because we have already sacrificed so much, it is imperative that 
yet another effort should be made to reach the objective. 


It is certain, however, that without disarmament there cannot - 


be the confidence, without freedom of trade there cannot’ be 
created the currency system, without Liberalism there can never 
` be the open dealing which we associate with international trade. 
But it must be a Liberalism in touch with realities and, certain 
though we may be that tariffs have hampered our own country’s 
recovery, we must not neglect, in Sir Walter’s judgment, the 
opportunity which our own fiscal change gives us to persuade 
‘the world to accept 10 per cent., for instance, as the highest 
“ gentlemanly ”’ figure at which world tariffs should be set. By 
offering, moreover, to trade freely with those who will trade 
freely with us we may create some expectation of a Free Trade 
Group from which much might come. 
But if in Sir Walter Layton’s view Liberalism is a means to 
world recovery, in that of Mr. Wells it is a factor in world 
creation. The overshadowing problem for him is how te enlarge 


_into the world sphere the conception of the State as based on i 


other than self-regarding motives. Human operations, to begin 
with, have so greatly changed in scale that all our: parochial, 
municipal and national governments are pure misfits; a big- 
scale, organised community should be the mental basis of the 
new generation. This new-scale community demands “‘ compe- 
tent receivers,” that is, bodies of persons who will accept the 
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responsibilities of government and of industrial leadership 
which ‘will have to be delegated to them. In Mr. Wells’ words : 
`“ There must be a systematic organisation of the will and ideas 
of the public-minded, masterful people to handle the problems 
of the modern State, and the modernised State cannot come into 
‘complete existence, much less get along, without the directive 
and sustaining control of such an organisation.” The call is for 
“a militant body coming into existence to do for scientific, 
social and political Liberalism throughout the world what the 
Communist Party has done for the Communist idea in Russia,” 
and presumably such Liberal Fascism is to become identified 
with the World State in the course of time. 

There is unfortunately one great flaw at least in this pleasing 
conception of a world where the trains are kept to time by 
yellow-shirted Liberals, even when we have overcome the initial 
difficulty of persuading any Liberal so far to submit to dis- 
cipline as to wear the same uniform as his fellow: It will be 
necessary for such a movement to break through to its objectives, 
ruthlessly regardless of the most sanctified rights and hallowed 
traditions, and, since the opposition of the vested interests, too, 
will be bitter, Mr. Wells himself presupposes the use of a 
considerable measure of force before the Liberal World State 
is established in its entirety and in a reasonable period of time. 

But surely it would prove impossible from the start to band 
Liberals together in order to make deliberate use of the one 
weapon which they abhor, and it is difficult to see how the new 
Liberalism, maintained by such methods, could at the same 
time accord the protection to freedom of speech and publication 
and the elementary rights of man which Mr. Wells suggests 
should be the first of its missions. Jt remains, nevertheless, 
unanswerably true that the opportunity with which Liberalism 
has been presented in the breakdown of civilisation can only 
be grasped if it becomes an active, educative, inquiring, propa- 
gandist force, and it may well learn that unity is valuable if 
discipline is impossible. - 

It was towards this unity of the liberal-minded that Sir 
Norman Angell was pointing when he discussed the essentials 
of a Progressive Party. It has always seemed fantastic, the 
Labour Party being what it is, that radicals, Liberal and 
Labour, should be as anxious to denounce one another as to 
oppose the common foe, and the only escape from this madness 

- must lie in the recognition of a common end and the growth 
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of-a common policy, progressive in concept. Progressive, we- 
may ask, to what? The free development of the individual, says 
Sir Norman Angell the Socialist; the emancipation of indivi- 
duality, says Mr. Ramsay Muir the Liberal; so that agreement 
is evident concerning the first aim, while so far as the final goal, 
one world civilisation, is concerned there can be no dispute 
except about time and method of approach. 

It remains to consider the method to be applied and, first of 
all, the mode of government which will obtain the desired 
results. Now any Liberal will admit that democracy is not 
in fact proving, as it was intended that it should, the sieve 
for finding the best leaders of the peoples, at this time particu- 
larly, when strong leadership is the paramount necessity. Sir 
Norman Angell goes so far as to say that the present form of 
democratic government in this country will not get us any- 
where, and that the voice of the People tends to be the voice of 
Satan. Mr. Wells, attributing the failure of the Fabians to 
their attempt to build a new world on old and unsteady founda- 
tions, would have us work in total disregard of Parliamentary 
institutions. a 

Must we then turn to government by experts or, at best, a 
self-constituted aristocracy of intelligence ‘and public spirit? 
We are certain to come more and more to a delegation of 
functions to expert bodies, secure in the knowledge that, even 
if experts cannot govern, government is impossible without them, 
and, so far as Britain is concerned, Sir Arthur Salter has a 
practical suggestion to offer. Parliament, elected maybe on a 
different basis, might well meet for three months at most in > 
the year, for the purpose of reviewing the events of the previous 
twelve months and legislating for the future, not by clauses 
hammered out in committee, but by setting down main prin- 
ciples which may be applied by the Executive acting, in the 
absence of Parliament, by Orders in Council. Only so, in this 
view, can a popularly elected body do the will-of its constituents 
and at the same time perform its work competently. Greatest 
of such work is the education, in Sir Michael Sadler’s phrase, 
of the whole man and the whole woman for the whole life, the 
training, that is, of everyone to be a ‘‘ competent receiver ” of 
duties in the new age of planning. - 

It is worth noting, in passing, that “ planning ”?” has for 
years been the keynote of the Summer School, which inspired 
the famous Yellow Book to give some indication of thë need - 


ce 
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for the better organisation of the multifarious activities of man, 
and we are reminded again that what is wanted now is both 
more planning and less, more of the good and a great deal less 
of the bad. It was Lord Astor in his paper on the future of 
Agriculture , who gave the best illustration of this thesis. 
On the one hand there are the deadly results of bad agricultural 
planning; the extravagant and worthless Sugar Subsidy, the 
futile and uneconomic Wheat Bill, the danger to consumers in 
the Scottish Milk Board ; on the other hand there are the oppor- 
tunities which planning could provide of research work, of 
family farms, of staple foods grown in economic quantities, of 
increased profits and reduced prices when the right acreage 
has been established for the holdings grouped round a process- 
ing factory. : 

“Planning ”’ has established itself as a political cliché, but 
such suggestions as these for forwarding it manifestly require to 
be.gathered together, so that progressive opinion may have some 
up-to-date statement of its general aims, and I believe that it 
is the hope of the authors of a little book of papers, collected 
under the title of Whither Britain?, that these may provide such 
a landmark for those who cannot see their way clearly as yet. 
These papers, which were read at the School,- prove to be 
straightforward, sincere expressions of the case for both plan- 
ning and a reasoned expansionist policy, without any stagger- 
ingly new idea or revolutionary proposal, and containing noth- 
ing more startling to the old fashioned than a pronouncement 
in favour of handing the transport and coal industries over to 
public corporations. 

Nevertheless, thanks to Mr. Wells, perhaps the title Whither 
Britain? creates expectations which are scarcely fulfilled. ‘To 
ask so admirable a question is to raise a thousand and one 
speculations, all of which call for some sort of an answer. What 
is to be Britain’s particular contribution to the making of the 
new world? what is to be Britain’s industrial future? how will 
the traditions, arts and religion of Britain fare in the coming 
years? shall our people be the first or the last to master the 
' machine? what will Britain really look like in the days of the 
Radical State? what part are the workers to play in the recon- 
‘struction? and, above all, is ‘‘ gradualness ”’ or swift change to- 
be our fate? These questions are not dealt with by the authors, 
who will reply that it was their intention to be severely practical, 
‘that they are concerned to form a radical opinion forthwith and 
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to consolidate the progressive forces for an immediate action 
against the conservative tendencies of the time. We are carried 
little further even towards these objectives by a review of the 
international position, a devastatingly orthodox survey of mone-. 
tary problems, a sketch of a reorientated British industry more 
firmly imbedded in an Imperial connection, or even by a con- 
- sideration of the State and Industry which brings up to date and 
perhaps makes more radical the Yellow Book. 

There is still something lacking, some spark of essential fire 
which will force people out of their old party alignments and 
send them forth to conquer the world. Even if the author’s 
object is the comparatively lowly one of effecting a junction 
between the Labour and Liberal Parties it must be remembered 
that Labour will require from Liberalism not constructive policies 
so much as evidence of the ‘‘ heart ?” which my Socialist friend 
could not find. The best of progressive opinion looks, for better 
or worse, with working-class eyes upon a world from which not 
only shall poverty and mass murder be banished, but in which 
all who work shall soon enjoy the fruits of their labour and, 
what is more, be exalted to a new freedom and power. 

Whither Britain?, from which a deep emotional appeal is 
absent, gives no hint at all that Liberalism comprehends the 
human side of politics, and thereby spoils the good effect which 
its own sensible conclusions might have in rallying radicals. 
It is at this point that we recall Mr. Wells’ appeal for a fighting - 
Liberal band, rousing a spirit in the people and then identifying 
itself with it. Reduced to practical terms, this would mean 
not a gang of militant militiamen, but a body of inquirers 
anxious to equip themselves to be competent receivers of the 
responsibilities of rule. Their aim would be the creation of a 
planned world State within a reasonable period of time, their 
interest in politics would be active and direct, they would be 
prepared to destroy in order to build and to discipline them- 
selves into a corporate spirit. Above all, while applying their 
minds to the vast moral, political and philosophic problems 
which must be aroused by the very hugeness of their task, they . 
would set themselves in all humility to establish such contact 
with the people whom they are to serve and lead that it could 
never be said of them that they preferred a well-constructed 
policy to the salvation, politically, at any rate, of an individual 
soul. 

AUBREY HERBERT." ~ 


SOME EASTERN RUMMAGE: THE 
COVERED BAZAARS OF BAGDAD. 


Bagdad white as the desert moon 

Caught in a cornfield-green lagoon 

Split by the scimitar, stained and brown, 

Of the river ruling the Caliph’s town. Sa 8 
The Dragon Laughed. LINKLATER. 


V ARIETY is the charm of life, said George Robey or some 


equally important entertainer, and I will ask you to stray 
up the Persian Gulf, past pearls, and haunts that once 
held pirates, and the ruined bastions of the Portuguese, who 
years ago bid the grand slam with only one ace in their hand, 
and that was courage; past Abu Shahr, “ The father of cities,” 
which’ men called Bushire, into the palm-girt flats of the Shatt 
el Arab. So many have done it now that the tale may be stale, 
so in the aeroplane of fancy we will go straight to Bagdad, 
looking down on the winding streaky Tigris and the misty 
Euphrates, and their satellite marshes, that wane and fill like 
the canals.of Mars. Here we may be reminded of the strange ` 
vision of Ezekiel, the “ gloomy dean ” of Israel, and the amaz- 
ing vision of the air that he saw in his sojourn along the “ rivers 
of the south.” How “ below the wings were the hands and the 
face of a man and the wheels were of burnished brass, and when 
these went round those went round, and when the. wheels left 
the ground the wings left the ground,” and so forth, till one 
wonders and wonders again. Our plane will land us happily in 
Bagdad and we shall do a morning’s sightseeing, remembering 
that the British have not long marched in and the Turks slunk 
out, having drowned, ere going, a merchant or two who would 
not give gold for Turkish notes. The bazaars are open, the 
ancient vaulted bazaars that keep out the rays of the “ old pufi- 
bellied sun ”’ on the hot days. The merchants have taken down 
their shutters and lifted their iron bars, as the Kurdish riff-raff 
have been driven off from the orgy of loot about to commence. 
The first wild excitement has passed, the troops have passed out 
on their encampments and serenity has commenced. 
There are Turkish arms and state property still in the big 


barracks, but attempts to steal are over. That embroidered saddle 


of some Kurdish hussar, with cowrie trimmings, and a white 
snow-leopard skin atop! that would be worth stealing, but the 
provost-marshal has ken of it, and it is na-poo. A few Turkish 
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flags have vanished, fair loot, but the wise birds went to the 
post office to try and secure emergency Turkish issues before the 
political authorities had taken charge. That was a trick learnt 
in South Africa, nay in Kabul in ’79. I know one distinguished 
family which still lets off each year, like a Kimberley diamond 
company, a little of its treasure of Kabuli shahis, only a few lest 
the market be frightened, but that is another matter. Our plane 
has arrived a few days too late for any post office ramp, while 
even the girls from the Jewish and Christian schools, good plump 
missies, have gone back from their sanctuary near the old British 
Residency. But the bazaars have not yet been combed out by 
khaki, and well repay a rummage quietly with a good Chaldean 
interpreter. What shall it be? Carpets? Europe has not yet dis- 
gorged rugs to be unloaded on to the soldier, and there are 
undoubtedly some old stuff about, old Sherazis and Farsis, one 
or two with the bistre border which is so attractive, but no, we 
won’t look for carpets. Carpets are like wives, and should be 
taken on trial for a while. What is beautiful to look at may not 
be the colours to live with, and the good carpet merchant in that 
respect is better than the purveyor of wives, you can have them 
on the floor for a month. Shall it be antiques? The Babylonian 
tablet. from the inside of Nimitty Bel, or Nippar? No, the fakers 
have been too long at it, and besides it is too far off in time. We 
are out for things of beauty, and not mere curios. Coins, ah yes! 
coins are different, but the Levant faker here has sewn the ground 
very thoroughly. That lion drachma! see that round white mark 
of the mould, a wrong ’un every time. The bowl in Guffar Beg’s 
dark little shop is full of coins, rubbish . . . not all, for see the 
curled locks of Sassanian Kings with Greek names, coins that 
have been in Arab girls’ ear-rings. Coming to Bagdad in the 
plane of imagination you have missed the girls with the tattooed 
faces who flock to sell eggs to the passers-by in boats. It is from 
their lacquer ear-rings that coins suspend, coins of India that 
are modern, and now and again a coin of Ancient Greece, of 
Sassania or Parthia. Such coins were there in Guffar Beg’s magic 
bowl, and with them a Turkish medal or so, a star for the defence 
of Gallipoli, an order of the Mejidieh, and a Maria Theresa 
dollar. Now these are all good bric-à-brac to bargain for. 
Guffar Beg, who is a hunchback and looks mysterious, now pro- 
duces some delightful old pieces of plum-coloured embroidered 
silk, the like of the palanquin lining that enveloped Krishna 
Mulvaney in the Kipling saga, some in pieces and some made 
VoL. CXLII. 22 
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into little mats. How attractive! and on the shelf above a deep 
bowl, almost a flowerpot, with saucer cover, cracked china with 
“ tight” pink roses thereon, for all the world like a cottage 
wallpaper. The very thing to stand in Georgian houses and 
hold pot-pourri in some old seaside window in Merry England, 
with a North Sea schooner curtseying low on the horizon. A 
blotter, a spare-room blotter, of old Persian papier-mdché! that 
is good too, and an obviously old peacock tray of brass. Your 
pocket will clearly be lighter ere long, especially if the hunch- 
back is to produce more of that old Persian imitation of still 
older Ming China. ` - 

Fain would I have run across a piece of tabbi silk such as 
good Queen Bess had worn, or of which Mr. Pepys made his 
waistcoat, silk from the El Tabbyana suburb of old Bagdad 
across the river with its triple circle of walls, which well-to-do 
old ladies of England so affected that they were called “ old 
Tabbies.”” After them are Tabby cats named and known, and 
not they from the cats they. affect. Tabbi from El Tabbyana, 
Muslin from Al Mosul, Dimity from Damietta, Sarcinette the 
Saracen silk from Diarbekr, it would seem that the mercer’s 
vocabulary came from Arab lands. But if I could not find some 
tabbi my search among the fragments was rewarded by a delight- 
ful faded sampler mat, embroidered on coarse canvas with ducks 
on it, that somehow reminds me of Vendale and Tom the sweep 
coming down over Hartover Fell. 

So that. was that, but men have wives who should not be 
forgotten when you go a-rummaging in old bazaars, and there 
be amber beads and what not, so I let my interpreter pull me 
into a jeweller’s, round two arched passages and up seven dark 
steps and in through two arched doorways closed with iron-bound 
doors into a small vaulted chamber, which contained several 
chests, and there in the midst of his web sat a working jeweller, 
a-blowing up his charcoal with a small hand bellows, and making 
silver rings with turquoise lumps therein. The jeweller looked 
up and called the Head of the House from an inner chamber, 
bearded and blear-eyed too from charcoal braziers, but keen-eyed 
withal, as one who knew true stones from false. He wore a heavy 
amber-coloured abba, as might match his beads, a grizzled close- 
cropped grey beard faintly tinged with red, perhaps as a neigh- 
bourly tribute to the Prophet’s beard, and a forehead on which 
the rugged strawberry mark of a long dead Bagdad boil caught 
the light and shadow as if someone had hammered a peach stone 
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into his frontal bone. A jeweller of merit, cunning and possessive 
he looked, and I wished I had not my general’s coat on, as indi- 
cating more purchasing power than lay behind it. 

It was obviously an occasion for greetings, and we started in 
the sweet Persian that is bisiar sharin. ‘‘ Happily come,” he 
commenced, and I felt my rupees leap with alarm in my pocket, 
and summoned from a rather musty memory a suitable reply, and 
it was obviously right that we should talk a while about trifles, - 
and use a few inshallahs. Then he sat me down on a stool by 
a heavy chest and prayed leave to show me some trivialities, the 
only thing that a dust-like one dare show so high and mighty a 


-Pasha, and the rupees in my pocket shivered with apprehension 


once again. However, it had to be gone through with, and my 
friend first produced ropes of amber beads, rope on rope, and 
coil on coil. Amber apparently is found on the Caspian shores, 
that ancient fossil of long dead terebinth, and for countless 
generations had it adorned the fair. It was old beads I fancied, 
and not new-cut ones, while the reconstructed variety but moved 
to anger. But it was real old beads of equal size, shapely beads 
and not mere amber gobbits, ropes of them, and those I knew 
must’ be mine, so that I might acquire the more merit at the 
hands of what my Indian clerk called the ‘‘ gracious she.” And 
ropes there were even as the ropes of pearls in a Disraeli novel, 
for my jeweller, too, came of. the Sephardim, or of some blue 
blood of Israel that was cognate. Ebenezer ben Melchi may even 
have come of the blood royal, or be descended from the Prince 
of the Captivity in the Jewisl palatinate under the Sassanian 
kings. Later I learned that the two pretty blue-eyed red-haired 
Jewesses who passed my house on the Sabbath with pink and gold 
abbas and little wire flykillers across their faces, riding white 
asses on their way to tea, were his daughters, and as saucy little 
flips as ever flirted with Turkish officers or went a-canoeing with 
the British, which however is not part of this story. 

‘And since his daughters were the apple of his eye, they 
wore some of his best goods, but that one also learned later 
from those of the canoes, and all I knew now was that his iron- 
bound chests were full of goods of price. My A.D.C. was pick- 
ing up the tale of the daughters from the interpreters, having 
an eye to bints, which is but Arabic for daughters. But ropes of 
amber were not enough, for lo! he must produce a large ruby 
ring, a spinel set in an old-world silver claw, even such a ruby 
as Ulysses lost when he swore by the snake, who should have 
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sworn by the star. Because perhaps it was set-in silver and not 
in gold, because perhaps it was a spinel, or because perhaps it 
was rumoured that I had saved one or two of his like from drown- 
ing in a sack, or for some ulterior motive in his Hebrew mind, 
or because perhaps I had asked him of the Baal-shem, Wet tiag 
became mine, for a good deal less than I had feared, and I went - 
on my way feeling that the ‘‘ gracious she ° might be pleased. 
“ The gracious she ’’ was to come out herself if the war ended, 
and it iš good to be prepared. 

Before I left, my friend with the reddish beard and the swivel- 
eye, and the amber abba, had many more things to show, little 
drawers of precious stones, wrapped as jewellers’ wares usually 
are, and as I had seen in the river diggings in the distant Vaal, 
what time I dug trenches in a diamond field . . . wrapped in that 
peculiarly thin glazed notepaper that early Victorian ladies 
wrote their sealed pattern pinny letters on. Some emeralds of 
size, some rubies and old carved coral, moss agates, and polished 
pebbles with the Ninety-and-Nine Attributes of God in Arabic 
engraved thereon. But the Hundredth, the Missing Attribute, 
the High Priest and the Camel know, though the Master Mason 
has lost it. Because néither Moslem nor Master Mason knows it, 
the camel has the finest sneer on his face that living beast has 
yet been able to assume, the which is an allegory. My collector’s. 
passion was now aroused and one of the stones with the “ Attri- 
butes ’’ I must have, bargain we never so closely. Now, set.in 
small turquoise engraved on red pebble, they dwell in that 
country of old houses and old world-searched treasures, the 
country of the South Saxons. And so to go in the Peace of God, 
down the steps and out into the vaulted passage, and the clanging 
copper market, where young officers were buying Rebecca’ jugs, 
and a leper with a whine truly forged on anvils hot with pain, 
waved his stumps and begged for alms. What alms could soothe 
such as he, give he never so freely! 

‘Then, on that day of domed roofs and emptying purse, as I. 
stood at the arched door, came a soft arresting pat on my fore- 
arm, a pat from a little hand beneath a heavy white burqa, with 
eyeslits, that touched the ground. A pat from a veiled figure, 
that little tentative questionnaire . . . that was the most arrest- 
ing thing in the whole of that covered bazaar. What it meant is 
a story too Jong to tell here, but ranks first in memory of the 
treasures that came from Ebenezer ben Melchi’s ill-lighted 
shops . . . a memory of coffee aroma, and copper coffee pots, and 
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ambergrise and all that ambergrise may stand for. Now all the 
treasures, except the pat, stand in my Sussex mullion, the tight- 
rose cracked china and the papier-mdché blotter and kalam-dan, 
the piece of old embroidered silk, and among them too a copy of 
Al Qoran, also in a papier-maché cover of old manufacture, not 
bought by unfair bargain, but taken in fair fight from a Kurdish 
Agha, with a Lee-Enfield bullet through his enlarged liver, who 
thought the -Crescent better than the Cross, and was fain to die 
for his opinion, if a British surgeon had not made it otherwise. 
GEORGE MacMounn. ° 


ABELARD. 


N the age of the great Romanesque school of architecture, 
[sao of a civilisation still centred round the monastery, 

and which reaches culmination in the Portail Royal of 
Chartres, mid-way in the twelfth century, the formative forces 
of the modern world become potent and perceptible. It is the 
age of the consolidation of kingdoms, of the liberation and 
increasing pre-eminence of the Church, of the rebirth of 
literature in the chansons de geste the Norman minstrels sang 
at Hastings and the “ gaie science ” of Provence. The life-and- 
death struggle of West and East is renewed in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the commerce of war and pilgrimage and trade 
bring the ferment of eastern and classical learning into the 
intellectual life of Europe. And with the consolidation of 
society coincides an awakening of the mind. ‘The classics that 
had lain hidden in monastic libraries since the time of Charle- 
magne are read and re-read; and at the same time comes an 
ecstatic sense of the power of human reason such as is only 
possible in a young world. 

Already in the eighth century, a phrase in Boéthius on the 
-reality of universals had given birth to the controversy of _ 
Nominalists and Realists, a logical question, as to whether 
logic is a science of symbols or realities, but capable of meta- 
physical implications such as to attenuate the prevailing 
Platonism. For St. Anselm, who remains in the Augustinian 
and Platonic tradition,’ the universals: man as distinct from 
men, wisdom as distinct from the wise, colour as distinct from 
coloured objects, represent the ‘“‘ inward speech of God ??— 
realities visible, as we might say, to the subconscious soul. To 
his disciple, Guillaume de Champeaux (who, more judicially, 
speaks only of genus and species), they are even the sole 
realities, of which the individual manifestations are accidental 
only. Whereas for the Nominalist Roscelin, though a Platonic 
admission of divine exemplars is still valid, the universals are 
simply “ flatus vocis,” names apportioned by the mind from 
observation of similarities in individuals which alone have real 
existence. And between the two extreme solutions would arise 
a third, the Conceptualism, of Abélard: the existence of the 
universal in re, not apart from its physical manifestations but 
within them, whence it is derived as concept by the mind by 
the process of abstraction, a solution akin to that of Aristotle, 
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the basis of that of St. Thomas Aquinas, and which has had 
prominent exponents down to the present day. : 

Peter of Le Pallet, obscurely surnamed Abélard, was born 
in Brittany in 1079. His father was a nobleman, yet—a sign 
of the times—a man of literary culture, and eager that his sons 
should have learning. And such was then the glamour of the 
Schools that young Abélard was content, as he says, to abandon 
“ the pomp of military glory with the inheritance and privileges 
of a first-born,” to set off, a clerk in minor orders, to dedicate 
himself to philosophy in Paris. Roscelin, it seems, had already 
been his teacher. In Paris Guillaume de Champeaux found 
in the young Breton first a precocious pupil, then a rival, before 
whose pitiless onslaughts the Master was forced to modify his 
doctrine, then was driven into retirement, and Abélard set up 
school in his stead. 

He had the passion for glory that comes with contact with 
the ancients (the same that we find in Dante, struggling with 
the medieval ideal of humility, and full-blown in the Renais- 
sance), and soon, as his fame spread, he sought a new world 
to conquer, the world of theology. And Anselm of Laon, the 
foremost theologian of the time, was to repeat the experience 
of Guillaume de Champeaux. ‘‘ The barren fig-tree that the 
Lord cursed, or that old oak to which Lucan compared Pompey,” 
so Abélard styled him after brief hearing, and challenged by 
his fellow-students, he undertook himself to commentate the 
Scriptures, without preparation, looking to ‘‘ spontaneous 
genius’? and the light of natural reason alone. Again 
prodigious success was his. A little while and we find him 
back in Paris, theologian and philosopher, on the hill of 
Ste. Geneviéve, turning debate into a tourney, holding the 
field against all comers by a dialectic brilliance hitherto 
unknown, by merciless reductions to absurdity and biting 
jest. 

It is his zenith. From all Europe, as his friend Prior 
Foulques will remind him in the evil days not far distant, 
students flock to hear him, moved by an impulse comparable . 
to that of the great pilgrimages. From Rome itself they come, 
from all parts of France, from Ireland, with Normans and 
Flemings, Teutons and Swabians, and “crowds of young 
Englishmen undaunted by the perils of the sea,” till there are 
“ not hostels enough to hold them nor land to nourish them.” 
But the triumphs of the mind cannot satisfy his burning youth. 
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He is scarce thirty; ‘‘ and such renown had I, and so excelled 
in grace of youth and form that I feared no refusal from any 
woman I might deem worthy of my love ” ; poet and musician, 
too, whose songs are sung by minstrels up and down the land. 
And thus he comes to Héloise, a maid of seventeen, yet famed 
for learning, versed in the classic poets, acquainted with 
Hebrew and Greek. And her uncle, Canon Fulbert, in his 
pride, lets Abélard become her tutor, giving him authority 
even to chastise her, “at which,” he says, ‘I was no less 
stupefied than if he had entrusted a tender lamb to a ravening 
wolf... .” 5 

When Héloise told him ‘‘ with the greatest exultation ” that 
she was with child, he sent her to his home in Brittany. When 
he urged her to marriage, she in her devotion gainsaid him. 
She dreamed for him a great career in the Church. She would 
not keep to herself one “‘ whom nature had created for all 
mankind.” And how could a philosopher, she told him, devote 
himself to speculation amid the “ wailing of babes, ‘the lullabies 
of their nurses, the clamorous mob of a household??? And 
marriage would debase not.only him but her. “‘ If the name 
of wife appears holier and more valid, sweeter to me is ever 
the word mistress . . .’’ she would write when a nun’s veil had 
long been hers. Strange words for a twelfth-century Christian, 
a mystery of which the solution lies surely in the influence 
of Provence, in. the codes of Pamour courtois, and a whole 
civilisation of alien inspiration and faith. And certain phrases 
in her famous letters, when wifehood seems almost contemptible 
and love impossible when constrained by bond, echo faithfully 
the findings of the Courts of Love. 

When, however, the fear of her uncle’s vengeance gave added 
force to her lover’s arguments, Héloise yielded, though filled 
with foreboding that this marriage would bring ruin to both, 
and a suffering ‘‘ no less than the love before it.” ‘‘ Nor in 
this speech,” comments Abélard, ‘‘as the whole world was 
to know, was the spirit of prophecy lacking.” And all the 
world knows the manner of her uncle’s vengeance, when the 
secrecy, jealously maintained by bride and bridegroom, led him 
to fear that Abélard might yet play false—the vengeance that 
sent Abélard, broken with shame (in no wise cheered by the 
clamorous compassion of his worshippers, and the knowledge 
that all the women of Paris wept for him) as a monk to Saint 
Denis, a few days after Héloise had taken the veil, reciting 
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as she advanced to the altar, the words of Pompey’s widow : 


O maxime conjux! 
O thalamis indigne meis! Hoc juris habebat . 
In tantum Fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi 
Si misera factura fui? Nunc accipe poenas 
Sed quas sponte luam. . .. 


‘There came a time when, urged by the monks of St. Denis, 
who were eager for the glory that might thus accrue to their 
monastery, Abélard returned ‘to-his expositions of theology, 
“ lecturing on the fundamentals of our Faith by the analogy 
of human reason,” and writing a treatise De Unitate et Trinitate 
Divina for ‘‘ scholars who were asking for human and philo- 
sophical reasons.’? But old enemies raised their heads. In 
his improvised theology it was easy to find unorthodoxy, and 
his book was condemned by a Council held in Soissonsin 1121. 
He was forced to burn it with his own hands, and when he- 
would have justified himself by profession of faith, they would 
hear nothing but the simple reading of the Athanasian Creed, 
which he did, with bitter weeping. After which he was handed a 
prisoner to the monks of St. Medard, in such a state of anguish 
and despair as made his earlier suffering seem a little thing. 

A widespread sense that he had been unjustly treated, and 
the intervention of the Papal Legate, led to his release. But 
back at St. Denis fresh miseries awaited him. Of St. Denis 
at that time St. Bernard wrote that it was a ‘‘ school of Satan, 
a den of thieves,” and Abélard was not one to refrain from 
censure. His position grew unbearable when, searching among 
the records, he began to question whether the founder of the 
monastery were truly, as tradition held, that Denis the 
Areopagite who learned from St. Paul the mysteries of 
the heavenly hierarchies. ‘Then the monks rose up in fury. 
Scourged, imprisoned, threatened, the unhappy Abélard escaped 
by night, to seek the protection of Count Thibault of 
Champagne, till Suger, becoming Abbot of St. Denis in his 
turn, gave sanction to his freedom. 

Now, in disgust with men, Abélard turns to the wilderness, 
building himself an oratory in the desolate plains near Troyes, - 
and which, he says, ‘‘ because I was a fugitive there, and 
when in such despair had by grace of divine comfort drawn 
breath a little, in memory of that comfort I named after the 
Paraclete.’? Hardly had the news of his coming spread, than 
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he was again surrounded by a host of eager disciples. They 
rebuilt his oratory in stone, they made rough huts for themselves 
so as to be near him, and when, in consequence of disorderly 
conduct among them, Abélard bade them go dwell in neighbour- 
ing Quincy, an English youth, Hilary, wrote a plaint with the 
pathetic refrain : Tort a envers nous le Maistre. 

Yet even surrounded with devotion, Abélard could find no 
ease. As with Rousseau, seven hundred years later, the terror 
of persecution was a cloud about him. ‘‘ God Himself is my 
witness,” he wrote later, ‘‘ as often as I heard of any gathering 
of ecclesiastical persons, I imagined it purposed my condemna- 
tion; and often, God wot, I fell into such despair that I was 
ready to remove among the heathen, and there in quiet, by 
some arrangement of tribute, live christianly among the enemies 
of Christ.’? And therefore, when a deputation of the monks’ 
of St. Gildas in remote Brittany requested him as their Abbot, 
` he accepted. And there, ‘‘ by the waves of the roaring ocean, 
since the ultimate ends of earth allowed me to flee no farther,” 
among monks rebellious to his rule, living in open debauchery, 
plotting against his life, he wrote his exquisite Odae Flebile, 
so curiously modern in the subtlety of their assonances and 
internal rhymes and half-rhymes, and that strange History of 
My Calamities, that autobiography, saturate with deliberate 
melancholy, that finds no parallel in literature till his com- 
patriot Chateaubriand writes his Mémoires d’Outre-tombe. 

Meanwhile he had been able to. instal Héloïse in his deserted 
Paraclete, as Abbess of a new community of which the charter 
was confirmed at his prayer by Pope Innocent II, who in 1131, 
driven out of Rome by an Imperial Anti-Pope, came wandering 
through France. But after that for long she heard no more 
of her husband, till the History of My Calamities fell into her 
hands. The result was their immortal correspondence, which 
Scott Moncrieff has so ably translated. “To her lord, nay, 
her father; to her husband, nay, her brother . . . to Abélard, 
Héloise . . .’’ so runs her opening letter, in which passionately 
she upbraids him for his silence, begging him to let her share 
his griefs, and at the same time imploring him for some word 
of solace for her own need. 


When in the days of the past thou didst seek me for worldly 
pleasure, many were thy letters, and through many a verse 
of thine, the name of Héloïse was in every mouth. . . . Thou 
provokedst me to lust, wilt thou not urge me to God? ” 
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He answers to “‘ his dearly beloved Sister in Christ,” and his 
voice is like a voice from the grave; a letter that might have 
been written from any Abbot to any Abbess. Wrapped in 
his own sorrows, he had liked to imagine her in tranquil perfec- 
tion, devoted wholly to ‘‘ sacred meditations and prayers,” and 
this illusion he would not see dispelled. He praises her sanctity, 
and asks her prayers, and that his body may be taken to her 
keeping when, as he hopes, he shall have found speedy peace 
in death. . 

Her reply is a letter incomparable in its clairvoyant introspec- 
tion and burning sincerity. His foreboding of death is agony 
-to her, and still more agony her continual longing. .The 
memories of past joys torment her even in sleep, ‘‘ in the very 
solemnities of the Mass when prayer should be most pure, the 
obscure phantoms. . . . They call me chaste who have not 
discovered I am a hypocrite. They transfer purity of the body 
to the mind. . . . But it is in vain to eschew evil or to do good, 
if it be not done for love of God. As for me, I have ever feared 
thee rather than God; thee I strive to please rather than Him.” 
And again she pleads piteously for his aid and prayers. 

Then, with the realisation of her utter need, the man seems 
to awake, and his whole soul, in all its complexity, is in his 
answer. There is even a faint echo of the troubadour’s lute 
in his address of her as ‘‘ my Lady ” ; there are traces still 
of sensualism, even of a “ mystique des sens” for- which 
Provence is surely responsible; he is still an egotist, ready to 
digress into invective against the ornate vestments affected by 
his monks, and growing querulous at the very grief he has 
aroused ; she is ‘‘ no true friend if she wishes him to live.” But 
even as he writes, a flame is kindled at contact with her fire; 
spiritually the two are complementary. Her bitterness, her 
outcry against the injustice of his fate, filling him with alarm 
for her, stirs him to self-accusation. ‘‘ Thine uncle, whom I 
shamelessly betrayed... .’? „And now that there is truth 
between them, a deep and spiritual tenderness blossoms; she 
is his ‘‘ inseparable comrade”? for ever. Even as the priest 
emerges, exhorting her to turn to God the love she gave himself, 
and of which he seems at last to realise the greatness, and his 
own unworthiness, he strives pathetically to turn to her service 
the knowledge and wisdom that have won him fame throughout 
the world. And he ends with a prayer for him and her that in its 
measured cadences anticipates the great prayers of Aquinas. 
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She accepts the new basis of comradeship, and will speak 
no more of what is past—though ‘‘ would. that the heart of 
the mourner were as ready to obey as the hand of the writer.” 
Meanwhile she asks him for a rule for her community. And 
henceforth, her spiritual father, he will write only on such 
matters ; the rule, and.a great treatise in glory of woman, filled 
with a reverence new to him and the age, and poems, no longer 
love- ~SOngs, but canticles, including that which ee so well 
the yearning of his restless heart : ; 

O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata, 
quae semper celebrat superna curia, 


quae fessis requies quae merces fortibus, 
cum erit omnia deus in omnibus. 


Again he is a fugitive, fearing the machinations of his monks, 
and again he has his hour of triumph, when 1136 finds him once 
more in Paris, the Master of all who seek for knowledge. But 
the storm-clouds gather deeper than before. 

Abbot of austere Clairvaux, all these years St. Bernard has 
laboured for the peace of. the Church; forcing his sick body to 
bear him from end to end of Europe, restoring Popes to their 
thrones and Bishops to their Sees. And still, ever a contempla- 
tive, with ever deepening awe conscious of a mystery that with 
more knowledge grows only deeper, more sublime ; of the lineage 
of the Fathers, holding, with his disciple Hugh of St. Victor, 
that “ to know is to believe, and to believe is to love.” And to 
Bernard the all-daring rationalism of Abélard and his followers 
seems a peril. Because of Abélard, ‘‘ in the streets and thorough- 
fares the Catholic faith is discussed. Men dispute over the child- 
bearing of the Virgin, the Sacrament of the altar, the incompre- 
hensible mystery of the Trinity.” The wars of the philosophers 
are tearing asunder the seamless garment of Christian doctrine. 

To St. Bernard of Clairvaux in 1140 his friend Guillaume de 
St. Thierry sends an extract of fourteen theological errors found’ 
in the works of Abélard. In a friendly interview Abélard seems 
to promise a rectification, but the gulf between the two—the one 
believing that truth transcends all man’s conceiving, the other 
that “ nothing should be believed that is not understood ’’— 
too wide to be bridged thus, and Abelard demands a hearing 
at the Church Council then assembling at Sens. He comes 
confident of victory, knowing that none can master him in 
debate. But when he enters the Cathedral, and sees Bernard 
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and all the Bishops, the friends and allies of Bernard, and 
realises that their verdict is already passed, his heart fails him. 
He refuses to speak, and instead appeals to Rome. Meanwhile 
the Council condemns his doctrines in default. To Héloise, 
then, he writes a pathetic letter that is at the same time a 
profession of faith. 


Héloïse, my Sister, once so dear in the world, now dearer still 
in Jesus Christ, logic has made me hateful to the world. 
Praising my mind, they would deny the purity of my Faith. 
I would not be a philosopher if to do so I must rebel against 
Paul, I would not be Aristotle if thereby I were separated 
from Christ... . 


Sick and broken-hearted, he will himself repair to Rome, 
where his friends are potent. But he has gone no further than 
Cluny when he hears that Rome has confirmed the decisions of 
Sens, condemning himself to perpetual imprisonment in a 
monastery. But at Cluny he has found a sure refuge. The Abbot, 
Peter the Venerable, wisest and gentlest of men, receives him in 
the arms of his compassion, persuades him to make his peace 
with Bernard, and finally writes to the Pope, begging that 
“ he be not cast out at the importunity of any from this house 
that like a sparrow, from this nest that like a turtle-dove, he 
rejoices to have found.’ And there, for the few months 
remaining him, Abélard found peace. 


Of one of Abélard’s disciples legend tells, as it tells of St. 
Augustine, that he met an angel in the form of a child who 
sought to empty a vast lake with a little spoon—a symbol of 
the vanity of the human mind that would comprehend the 
ineffable mystery of the Trinity. And this problem, to Abelard 
so fundamental, receded definitely into the background when St. 
Thomas Aquinas, distinguishing philosophy from theology, 
delimited the realm accessible to sound speculation. But 
Abélard’s influence in the history of thought is nevertheless 
radical and permanent. Nineteen Cardinals, over fifty Bishops 
and Archbishops, and two Popes, had been his students; Peter 
" Lombard in his famous Sentences, Gilbert de la Porrée, John 
of Salisbury, even the great Victorines in whom the Augustinian 
tradition renews itself, are manifestly in his debt, while the 
Aristotelian’ Scholasticism of the thirteenth century finds in 
him its founder and forerunner. He abounds in fruitful 
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principles : his emphasis on the teachings of the Fathers, on 
inward motive as determining the goodness or malice of human 
actions, his sense of exegesis, his appreciation of the thought 
of antiquity ; but it is above all in his logic and his method that 
his greatness lies. The recent discovery of his Dialectics has 
shown that he anticipated nearly the whole logic of Aristotle 
and something of his metaphysics, which would become acces- 
sible to the West only towards the end of the century. While . 
his axiom that ‘‘ doubt is the road to inquiry, and by inquiry 
we perceive the truth ’’—exemplified by his Sic et Non, that 
compilation of 158 apparently contradictory quotations from 
Scripture and the Fathers on fundamental questions—is the 
principle glorified by Dante, “‘ Il dubbio che sempre al pié del - 
ver rampolla,” the very groundwork of Scholastic teaching. 
He has been compared to Rousseau, who, strangely, felt the 
resemblance; like Rousseau, a reed resonant with the whole 
voice of an age to come, an age of reason, reflected in art in 
the mathematical construction of the Gothic cathedrals, and 
finding its highest intellectual expression in the Summa of 
_ St. Thomas and the Divina Commedia and in a philosophy 
of which the evolution is the evolution of modern thought. 
BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER: 


AN INDIAN MISSION OF FELLOWSHIP. 


URING the autumn of this year there will be no more 
D important event in the life of the Christian Churches in 

Great Britain and Ireland than the Mission of Fellow- 
ship from the Churches in.India. The small band of Indian 
Christians who come upon this embassy will be welcomed in 
every part of the land for their own sake; but apart from the 
immediate gains which they will bring to the Churches in this 
country, they are themselves a sign that a new era has begun 
in the history of the Church Universal. This is not a mission 
from the East to seek the help of the West; it is a Mission of 
Fellowship from the younger churches to the older. The Indian 
Christians, who will visit our great cities, will speak not only 
in their individual names, but also as ministering representatives 
of the churches in India. They come to speak in their own 
tongue, to recount their own experiences, to bring their own 
gifts, and they come in the name of the Christian Churches 
in the East. This is a new fact, to which the Christian people 
of Great Britain and Ireland must adjust themselves. 

This Mission comes to crown a long historical process, but 
its immediate origin can be traced back to the International 
‘Council which was held on the Mount of Olives at Easter 1928. 
This Council among its recommendations had this : 

Lastly: we urge that every possible step be taken to make 
real the fellowship of the Gospel. The Churches in the West 
send missions and missions-of-help to the Churches of Africa 
and Asia. We believe that the time is come when all would 
gain if the younger Churches were invited to send missions- 
of-help to the Churches of Europe and America, that they 


may minister of their treasure to the spiritual life of those to 
whom they come. 


‘This recommendation was heartily welcomed both in India and 
in Britain; and after long and careful preparations the present 
visit was arranged to give effect to it. In this way it marks 
the beginning of a new day in the relation between the Churches 
of the West and those of the East; hitherto the West has looked 
upon its part as that of giving, and it has still much to give, 
but henceforth it will seek rather to share with the Eastern 
Churches. ‘There will be a fellowship of giving and receiving 
between all Churches. The Mission is in itself only a beginning ; 
it foretells other missions of the same character from India and 
China and Africa. 
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_ It marked a new beginning in the Apostolic Church when a 
Church arose in Antioch, yet another when Churches were 
founded in Ephesus and Corinth, or in later times when Ireland 
and Britain became the homes of new Christian Churches. If 
it were in the power of those who hear Bishop Bannerji and his 
fellow-missioners to read the history of the Church as it may 
be written a century hence, they might see themselves set in 
another historic moment in the spiritual life of mankind. What 
the coming of the Gentiles meant to the Apostolic Church, that 
the coming of the Indians and other Orientals means to this 
generation. They might write against their records of this visit 
the rubric: ‘‘ Enter the Church in India.”’ 

There have been many visits to this country from 
distinguished Indian Christians. A hundred years ago the 
Churches in England were deeply interested in the visit of 
Ram Mohun Roy; he had come on a political errand, but he 
found occasion to expound his own attitude towards the 
Christian religion. He has been called the Erasmus of India; 
in the Brahmo-Somaj which he founded he hoped to effect a 
reconciliation between a reformed Hinduism and Christianity. 
He died in Bristol in 1833; though he did not visit this country 
as an Indian Christian, a name which he never claimed, he did 
much to awaken the mind of Christian people to the spiritual 
life of India, and his visit has a place in the story of the Church. 

In recent years many members of the Christian community 
in India have visited the West. Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, 
the late Mr. K. T. Paul, who was a member of the Round Table 
Conference, and that arresting figure in his saffron robe, Sundar 
Singh, the Christian mystic, have been received in Church 
assemblies. But the Indian Christians who will spend this 
autumn in Great Britain come not as individual believers or 
teachers, or even as officers of any one Church, but as 
representatives of the Churches of Christ in India, shar- 
ing their innermost experiences with the Churches of the 
West. They are not concerned for this occasion with ways 

and means. They are not pleading for reinforcements in 
the ranks of Missions, much as these are still needed, nor are 
they coming to sit at the feet of Western scholars and statesmen. 
There is grave need in the present hour for an interpretation 
of India to the people of this country, but the missioners are not 
concerned directly with the problems of statesmanship. They 
are simply called to show what they have learned in India from 
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God as He is revealed to them in the face of Jesus Christ. In 
the language of an Indian Christian poet, they bring the living 
garland which they entwine and offer at “ the ‘lotus feet ” of 
Christ, and they look for a day in India 

When all her prophets’ mystic lore 


And all her ancient wisdom’s store 
Shall own His consummating sway. 


It is a Mission which will have far-reaching influence along 
many lines, but it is first and foremost one of spiritual fellow- 
ship. The missioners will bring to the common store a new 
thing, the first-fruits of the Indian harvest of adoration and 
devotion. 

At the head of the Mission is Bishop Bannerji, assistant 
Bishop of Lahore. He was born in. the sacred city of Benares, 
a Christian of the second generation. For many years he has 
been a leader not only in his own communion but in a wider 
sphere of Christian activity in the United Provinces. In 
October 1931 he became the first Assistant Bishop in the diocese 
of Lahore. He has been sought far and wide to conduct missions 
and quiet days; and upon. prayer and the devotional life he is 


-reported to speak with great power. It is said of him that once 


+ 


he exclaimed in an address, ‘‘ You Europeans are mad on work. 
I wish to God you were as mad on prayer.” Bishop Bannerji 


is also a great evangelist, who speaks to his own people both 


in the villages and in the bazaars of the city. With him will 
be Sayama Ma Nyein Tah, Headmistress of the Morton Lane 
Girls’ High School, Moulmein, Burma; the Rev. A. Ralla Ram, 
Secretary of the Student Christian Association; and Principal 
A. M. Varki, of the Union Christian College, Alwaye, 
‘Travancore. 

The presence among the missioners of a-woman is itself a sign 
of the place which the Christian community. in the East is 
beginning to give to women in its service. Ma Nyein Tah 
belongs to an old Christian family ; her grandfather was baptised 
by Adoniram Judson, the American pioneer missionary to 
Burma. Two. years ago she had a deep experience which greatly 
strengthened her Christian life and led her into a new passion 
for souls. She became keenly interested in evangelism, and was 
a member of the group of Burmese evangelists which toured 
many of the colleges of India during the cold season of 1931-2. 
In a time when the Christian Churches of the West are seriously 
concerned with the problem of evangelism, Ma Nyein Tah will 
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be able to share her story, which must throw light upon the 
task of the evangelist in Britain. It will not be forgotten that 
she has given up for a year her position as head of an important 
„school to enter upon this task to which she believes that God 
has called her. ! 

_ The Rey. A. Ralla Ram is also a member of a Christian 
family; during the war he served as a Chaplain in Mesopotamia 
and Persia; since ther he has been a teacher of history in 
Allahabad, a travelling secretary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, visiting the colleges of India, Burma and Ceylon, and 
the editor of The Student Outlook. He will be able to represent ` 
- the point of view of the younger Indian Christians. The 
Principal of the Union College, Alwaye, will represent the 
Syrian Christian Church. Alwaye is the one college in India 
that owes its inception and administration to Indian leadership. 
It will enrich the Mission to have one of its members from the 
ancient Syrian Church which has shown many signs of renewed 
vitality in recent years. In their study of higher education 
in India the Commission over which Dr. Lindsay, the Master 
of Balliol, presided spoke most warmly in praise of this college 
which the Syrian Christians have founded : 


“© We are convinced,” they say, ‘‘ that the Alwaye experi- 
ment is of such value and promise that no Church or indivi- 
dual, having the true interest of the Kingdom of God at heart, 
could lightly promote any action which might imperil its 
success.”’ v 


They recommend that new missionaries should spend a year 
at this college, for there to a quite exceptional degree the 
‘newcomer would be acclimatised to the Indian feeling and 
outlook : Principal Varki will be able to do this same service 
in a certain measure for those who hear and talk with him. 
They will share in the mind and spirit of a community which 
has existed in India at least from the fourth century, and 
probably from a much earlier day. 

`- It will be seen how varied are the paths by which these 
missioners have come to this country. They represent different 
schools of Christian Churchmanship, Anglican, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Syrian. They come from the north and the south 
of India, and from Burma. They have been engaged in the 
service of the Church in many ways, and in themselves they 
will show that the Indian Christian will not be cast in one 
mould. - - 
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The speakers have a long programme before them. They are 
to visit Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England. They will 
have no lack of variety in their audiences. They will speak 
not only in Church services, but to groups of laymen, students 
in Universities, ministers and clergy, youth leaders, day school 
teachers, and to meetings of other kinds. Their ministry will 
be to both the Anglican Church and the Free Churches. And 
in an hour in which there is much suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing between India and Britain, it is interesting to note that 
in more than one city there is to be a civic welcome to the 
Indian Mission. But their main purpose will be to meet with 
the members of the Christian Churches, with whom they will - 
share their deepest thoughts and memories and hopes. 

If it is asked how this Mission foreshadows a new relationship 
within the Church Universal, the parable of the Lady Bountiful 
may be used. Once upon a time there was a Lady Bountiful 
in a village. She had in her care an ancient inheritance the 
treasures of which were hers to administer; it was her joy 
to give much to the poorer members of the village. But the 
time came when the people in the village said to her, ‘‘ We, too, 
have something to give to you,” and when she called upon them 
in their need they would say, ‘‘ We, too, must call upon you, 
and share with you what we have just as you have shared 
with us what you have.” So the old order was changed; and 
the Lady did not altogether like it at first. But afterwards 
she came to see that a real fellowship of giving and receiving 
was better than the old order; and she was grateful for what 
she shared with her friends in the village. She came indeed 
to see that there can be no perfect friendship on any other 
terms. Friends must be ready to receive as well as to give. 

The Lady Bountiful is the Church in the West as it has been 
hitherto. That Church has given the treasures entrusted to 
it.to the peoples of the East and the South. It has grown 
accustomed to giving. In the map of the world one area was 
marked Christian, and this was surrounded by a belt of dark- 
ness, which indicated the non-Christian world. The missionary 
task had for its assumption that Christendom must send, the 
East and the South must receive. That day is ended. It can 
no more return than the day can return in which man believed 
that the solar system had its centre in this earth. The old 
centre is no longer a centre. There is to be henceforth no one 
Church which sends and others which receive. There will be 
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an interchange. The Lady Bountiful must be ready to enter 
into a new fellowship with her friends: ‘There will be many 
centres in Christendom, many homes in every quarter of the 
world from which the life-giving powers will radiate. This 
visit will bring home to the Christian Church in Britain that 
there are Churches in India. They may be small in their 
numbers, when the millions of Indians are borne in mind; they 
are still for the most part in the early stages of their life. But 
the Churches in India are a significant fact. 

No mention can be made in this place of the Roman Catholic 
Church; this is an exception of great importance, when the 
range and character of the Roman Church in India are remem- 
bered. No study of Christianity in India can be anything but 
imperfect which does not include in its range the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier whose apostolic labours in South India are 
among the glories of the Church of Christ. 

The Churches for which the missioners will speak are partly 
inarticulate, but in a growing degree they are learning to 
interpret their Christian faith in their own language. Both 
in the North and in the South the Churches are seeking the 
way to union. ‘‘ The end and purpose of such union is that 
the Indian Church, becoming more richly Indian, shall be more 
truly therefore of the Church Universal, and that it shall have 
the right, as well as the obligation, to undertake its task as 
the ambassador of Christ to this ancient Indian land.’’* These 
Churches are more Indian than they were a generation ago. 
At first the Indian Christians, as it has been well said, finding 
themselves on their conversion in a chilly world borrowed their 
garments from the West. But to-day they are learning how 
to be Christian and to remain Indian. They share in the 
awakening of India; and within their own land they seek to 
be “ the body of Christ Jesus, the continuation of His incarna- 
tion, the company within the land of India of His redeemed.” 
It is for such a Church in India, which will keep the tradition 
and genius of the Indian people that Bishop Bannerji and, his 
colleagues will speak. It is not to be desired that they shall 
be indistinguishable from Western Christians. 

They will make plain at the same time what is the task before 
the Christian Church in India. The missionary task at the 
first could be likened to the establishment of outposts here and 
there throughout India. The task which awaits the Church 
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in the immediate future is “tọ link these outposts together 
into a firm occupation of every part of it.’ There are some- 
thing like 4,000 missionaries from other countries at work in 
India; there is a Christian Church of less than 3,000,000 
members* ; there are 240,000,000 caste people in the villages— 
these figures alone will show what a task meets the Christian. 
Tt has been said by Mr. Stephen Neill, a missionary who is 
a brilliant Cambridge scholar, that the opportunity presented 
by the Indian villages is the greatest offered to the Church for 
a thousand years. It will not be in the mind of the missioners 
to claim that this opportunity can be left to the young and 
weak Churches of India, but rather to show how in their fellow- 
ship the Western and the Indian Churches can share this task. 
The paternalism of a former day is ended; the time has come 
for brotherhood. In the original plans for the Mission the 
Bishop of Dornakal was to have come; this is not to be, but 
the spirit of his words will be found in the Mission: ‘‘ You 
have given your goods to feed the poor. You have given your 
bodies to be burned. We also ask for love. Give us friends.” 

This Mission is from India; but it carries within it the 
promise of a fellowship of Churches not in India only but in 
Japan and China and Africa, and from the islands of the Pacific. 
The vision will come of a Church universal in its range, into 
which they shall bring the glory and honour of the nations. 
It is the vision which came to St. Paul when he wrote of Him 
“in whom each several building fitly framed together groweth 
unto an holy sanctuary in the Lord.” Many buildings in 
one temple. Before the eyes of the present generation the 
Sanctuary of St. Paul’s vision is taking shape. Of this there 
is a prophecy in the visit of these Indian leaders; but not till 
all come, and all the several buildings are fitly framed together 
will the Sanctuary be complete. Between such an end and the 
visit of certain Indian Christians to Great Britain in the autumn 
of 1932 there is a great distance, but the Mission of Fellowship 
will help the Church in the West to see that end. 

; EDWARD SHILLITO. 


* This figure leaves out the Roman Church. 


SEA-BIRDS’ ISLAND. 


N a calm, clear day in spring or early summer there is 
O yet a ceaseless motion of the waters, an almost perpetual 

ground swell, against the grim bastion rocks of this 
island, and a thin line of foam accompanied by a hollow murmur- 
ing which faintly indicates the hidden power that will lash the 
rocks in the fury of a winter’s gale, sending the spume in clouds 
far across the summit of the tall cliffs. Bright sunshine, how- 
ever, and a windless air combine to-day to banish such changed 
scenes from one’s mind. The raging storm, the boiling sea whose 
incessant roar overpowers all other sounds in nature, recede as a 
faint memory. 

Now the cliffs are thronged with sea-birds, kittiwakes and 
guillemots forming the bulk of the population, with shags, 
puffins, razorbills and herring gulls in lesser numbers. One 
thinks that comparative peace would reign if the predatory 
species were eliminated. I say comparative because there seems 
to be a frequency of small bickerings between the guillemots, for 
instance, that jostle one another for sitting room. They rise up 
suddenly and peck each other, though there is not much venom 
in the squabble, and it lasts but a little while. All the same, 
it not infrequently means the loss of an egg or two, which get 
rolled off the ledge during the dispute and fall with a plop into 
the sea below. 

These island cliffs are of a great height, 350 to 4oo feet and 
even more, falling in many places sheer to the water. Some, of 
course, are quite unscalable despite the ledges on which thousands 
of birds make their temporary home. Others that appear so are 
actually climbed from time to time by stout-hearted, clear-headed, 
active men in search of eggs (much less so now than formerly), 
who somehow find hand or foothold in minute cracks. ‘The 
ordinary mortal feels dizzy in merely looking at such breakneck 
fastnesses where one slip would mean an instant death. The cliff 
ledges are very numerous, some extending for many yards, 
others only for a few feet. Their width is insignificant, just 
enough for a kittiwake to build a fairly substantial nest of weed 
and grass—these are for the most part on the lower ledges, and 
some can even be reached from the boat—or for a guillemot to 
incubate its enormous egg on the bare rock. Every available 
spot appears to be occupied. Guillemots half-crouch or sit 
upright in serried rows like soldiers at attention ; those that sit 
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erect with their backs to the sea are mostly brooding their eggs ; 
many others have not yet laid but have already staked a claim, 
have lost their egg by some mishap, or perhaps are just idling 
husbands. 

Should one be going round the island in a boat a near approach 
to the cliffs results in tremendous excursions and alarms. Guille- 
mots growl harshly, kittiwakes scream the threefold cry that 
remotely resembles their name, and suddenly there is a general 
helter-skelter, a rush of wings both white and black over the 
boat, and in a few moments the ledges are deserted by all but a 
residue of hardy spirits that scorn to be afraid. Guillemots 
leaving the cliff remind me irresistibly of old ladies with long 
skirts, their feet sticking out on either side in a ludicrous fashion. 
Some fly so low over the boat that one instinctively dodges to 
avoid being struck; others dive from the cliff straight into the 
water and swim rapidly under the boat. The sea behind one is 
then thick with birds, but when the boat has continued its course 
no time is lost in returning to the ledge. When the eggs are 
vacated then is the moment of danger, then is the golden oppor- 
tunity for which the big predatory birds have patiently waited. 
Herring gulls that build their nests on more broken rocks, 
carrion crows that occupy holes high up in the cliffs, the great 
and lesser black-backed gulls that breed on flatter grass-covered 
island rocks at no great distance, but come to the cliffs for their 
prey—all these have a keen eye to the main chance. They sit 
on a neighbouring crag or hover about in the air awaiting their 
opening, and take a heavy toll of the eggs of guillemot and, 
to a lesser degree, of kittiwake. 

An unguarded egg may be, and often is, at once pounced upon 
and carried off despite the squawks and cries of the luckless owner. 
I saw a great black-back swoop down on and bear away an 
enormous dark-green guillemot’s egg—a colossal and, one would 
think, a very awkward mouthful. A carrion crow made a hasty 
raid and grabbed a pale-blue egg shortly after, and a herring 
gull followed suit with the theft of a third egg. If such damage 
can be inflicted within the space of a few minutes, what must be 
the total bag even in one day? A guillemot suddenly flying 
from the ledge now and then topples its own egg over in its haste 
to get away. Two fell into the sea in this manner while I was 
watching. Big gulls lying in wait occasionally succeed in deftly 
seizing the egg before it reaches the water—at least so I am 
assured on good authority, though I cannot ‘speak of it from 
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personal experience. So.many accidents befall the eggs from one 
cause or another, so many birds perish from being clogged with 
oil and from the violence of winter storms that it is a wonder, 
laying but one egg as they do, that guillemots are not rare birds, 
But as the cliffs are thronged with them year by year (though 
their numbers do vary, it is true) there seems but little fear of 
their becoming scarce. Indeed, were it not for these mischances 
the guillemot population would probably be far too great. 
Nature’s balance is once more in evidence. 

Puffins are astonishingly numerous on and about this island. 
The sea is alive with them, the air full of them. They stand in 
scores at the entrance to their nesting burrows at the top of the 
cliffs and on the grassy slopes, looking out upon one with a quaint 
air of curiosity and an appearance of innocence on their faces. 
This innocence is belied if one puts a hand down a burrow 
to see whether the puffin is at home; the big many-coloured beak 
is powerful and gives an uncommonly sharp bite. As a motot- 
boat approaches puffins’on the water some dive at once, coming 
up at a little distance when the boat has passed by; others wait 
until the boat is almost upon them, then away they scutter over 
the surface, half-flying, half-running, their little red legs work- 
ing rapidly in a most ludicrous manner. When they think them- 
selves safe they swim more sedately, turning their amusingly 
beaked heads to see if we are in pursuit. No bird in this country 
is so grotesque in its appearance; it looks at once wise and 
foolish. 

If the outer parts of the island are occupied by puffins, the 
burrows of the interior are claimed by manx shearwaters. 
These burrows are everywhere ; the island seems hollow beneath 
one’s footsteps. Every few yards is an eritrance, or many 
clustered together, the passages radiating underground in differ- 
ent directions. All is quiet by day ; there might not be a shear- 
water on the island, or even in the neighbourhood. ‘Towards 
dusk the first weird notes of the sitting shearwaters are heard, 
though muffled and softened by intervening earth, and these 
often die away in little croonings and notes of apparent satisfac- 
tion impossible to reproduce—a sort of lullaby, perhaps, or 
pleasure in anticipation of her mate’s imminent approach. Very 
soon the male birds begin noisily to arrive from a wide area 
of sea where they have spent the day; at first in small parties, 
then in gradually increasing numbers until in the gathering 
darkness the air seems thick with moving forms, As they come 
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in the females issue from the depths of their homes with queer 
grumbling noises. They are then fairly easy to catch, or such 
was my experience, as on level ground they appear to need 
several yards for a shuffling take-off from their usual squatting 
position to the full use of their long, powerful wings. Those, on 
the other hand, whose burrows give ‘on to a downward slope find 
no difficulty in rising at once. 

It is not easy to avoid treading on the birds, so numerous are 


they on the ground, before they rise and join their mates on the . ` 


wing. Each bird uniting with the throng, whether from the sea 
or from the nest, adds its quota of noise,-and when all are 
assembled the racket is almost indescribable. Many scores, prob- 
ably even many hundreds, of shearwaters are in the air together, 
dashing wildly about or round and round—one cannot be sure 
in the darkness of the regularity of their movements—and 
screaming until one almost fears one’s eardrums will split. 
Pandemonium reigns overhead; it might indeed be an aerial 
dance of devils. I stand for a time on a grassy knoll, and feel 
the unceasing rush of wings pass by from every direction. The 
birds’ eyesight must be marvellously keen for they do not strike 
me as they swoop by at tremendous speed, nor do they ever seem 
to collide with one another. Their screams and shrieks are 
astonishingly varied and by no means conform to the same 
pattern, though in nearly all that I heard there is a kind of 
gasp at the end like a note given on an indrawn breath. It is 
notoriously difficult to put into syllables the cries of most birds, 
but I should liken a typical manx shearwater’s note to “‘ ki- 
kukérrr-haw,’”’ given with great vehemence, the third syllable 
strongly accented and the last indrawn like a prolonged gasp. 
Some have three syllables, others only two. One reminds me 
of a bantam cock trying to crow, another of part of a red-legged 
partridge’s call, yet another of a kestrel’s cry, while many 
appear to portray the fighting of cats. One scream is much 
higher-pitched than the rest and is easily recognised as it recurs. 
But so great is the variety that I cannot recollect any two being 
exactly alike. Mr. T. A. Coward in Birds of the British Isles 
puts into syllabic form many of these extraordinary noises, some 
of which came to my mind as I listened, but, as I said before, 
it is very difficult to pass on to another one’s own conception of 
birds’ cries. One can at any rate describe these as strikingly 
weird, hurled out with extreme violence and ending in a gasp 
suggestive of eeriness and acute hysteria. Eccentric as the cries 
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of this species are they are surpassed in volume and “‘ evil 
witchery ’’ by those of the North Atlantic great shearwater, a 
much larger bird that nests in the Canaries. The natives call 
this-bird ‘‘ Wofia-Wofia,’* and many are the superstitions that 
surround it, or at any rate did in former days. When one comes 
to think reasonably of such fantastic cries as these it is at once 
evident that they constitute the bird’s song, and so must signify 
joy rather than pain, hard though it may be in this instance 
to "believe. 

Razorbills are in small numbers compared with the A T 
of guillemots. Their choice of a nesting place, too, is different, 
their one egg being laid in a cranny or creyice rather than on a 
bare ledge; and crevices are less easy to find on these sheer 
cliff faces. By clambering precariously over a somewhat broken 
crag topping one huge cliff I was able to look down upon several 
razorbills brooding their eggs. They make less fuss when they 
fly off, and in general, I think, are less talkative than the guille- 
- mots. The latter have a most varied speech, from growling 
notes, deep and rather harsh, to high-pitched, complaining cries. 
By looking suddenly from above on to their nesting ledges one 
gets a good idea of their vocal powers and.of-the general chatter 
that follows. 

Both shag and cormorant have succeeded in finding here and 
there a width of ledge sufficient to- accommodate their bulky 
structures of sticks and sea-weed, the former, like the razorbill, 
preferring to build slightly under shelter. Both are now sitting 
hard, and a near approach to a nest, whenever that is possible, 
causes a suspicious head to be raised on a long snaky neck and a 
cold green eye cast balefully on the intruder. As well as 
harbouring sea-birds these island cliffs afford nesting sites for 
two pairs of peregrines, a pair or two of ravens, carrion crows 
and kestrels, and an inconsiderable number of herring gulls. It is 
an unexpected joy to see two hooded crows and to know that they 
nest annually on an inaccessible rock. The hoodie is as great a 
robber as his kinsman the carrion crow, possibly even a greater, 
“but to see him in an unaccustomed place brings oblivion of his 
misdoings as a species. 

Seals, both the common and the grey, are generally to be seen, 
and more particularly in a cove sheltered on three sides by 
magnificent crags. Looking down from above one sees several 
lying at the bottom in deep water. Others swim about, popping 
up now and then to peer curiously at the visitor. A seal with 
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head protruding above the surface much resembles a big gentle- 
eyed dog until it proceeds to turn a somersault, diving backwards 
in a most uncanine way. Some seals are very large and dark ; 
in fact they vary a good deal in size and colour. 

A blackthorn thicket clothing the upper part of a steep slope 
to the sea gives a safe shelter to a magpie’s nest. Fierce winds 
have cut the blackthorn bushes as with a knife and almost 
parallel with the lie of the rock to a uniform height of five or six 
feet, and to penetrate this jungle would mean such scars as 
would deter even the hardiest. At any rate the magpies appeared 
to think so, as a week ago they flew boldly again and again 
into the midst of the thicket with food for their youngsters. 
Now the latter, five in all, are perched placidly about on the 
thorn tops enjoying the sunshine and looking exceedingly 
beautiful in glossy, iridescent plumage. To make up for their 
previous unconcern the parent magpies to-day are displaying ex- 
treme agitation, and flutter to and fro with hoarse, unceasing cries. 

The oystercatcher, always a bird that advertises its presence, 
even more by its insistent voice than by its strikingly lovely 
person, is nesting in many different spots—in crevices between 
jagged spurs of rock that reach out to deep water, or small 
patches of shingle found here and there, and among clumps of 
thrift on the top of rock stacks standing a little distance from 
shore. They are clamorous at nesting time, though much less 
so than the redshank, and sometimes by their agitation betray 
the approximate position of the eggs. One has only to settle 
down for a while and keep quiet, and they soon get accustomed 
to-bne’s presence and take it for granted. I watched a pair of 
sea-pies with a nest hidden among thrift on a low stack, and 
could with glasses distinguish the back of the sitting hen 
showing up amid pink blossoms. One bird, and occasionally 
both together, would come and perch on a neighbouring point, 
cock a bright red eye at me with a questioning expression, but 
no apparent fear. The male kept a keen look-out, however, 
and drove away all bird intruders of whatever size. A pair 
of buzzards were feeding two young on a rocky ledge several 
hundred yards away and frequently passed the sea-pies’ stack 
on their hunting trips. Each time, no matter how often, the 
male with vociferous fury hurled himself at the big bird and 
fairly packed it off. The herring gull, too, and even the great 
black-back had to beat a hasty retreat before the impetuous 
onslaught of this gallant sea-pie. 
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The magnificent cliffs are themselves brightly bedizened : 
their curious strata, longitudinal, perpendicular like great organ 
pipes, and slanting every.way are coloured in diverse shades 
of purple, yellow, reddish-brown and grey, the tide-mark 
leaving a perpetual line of ochre along their base. Their tops 
and ledges are clothed with flowers in such profusion and 
variety that ‘‘ Nature’s garden ’’ becomes here more than a 
mere set phrase; the very words leap to one’s thought. 
Innumerable blossoms of vernal squill form a carpet along the 
verge so closely set together in a border several yards in width 
that it is almost impossible to place one’s foot without crushing 
some of these flowers, and this not in a short stretch but for 
a mile and more with hardly a break. There is great variety 
in the colour of vernal ‘squills. Some blooms are much deeper 
than others; some are but faintly tinted, though the palest of 
these are perhaps faded flowers. In the mass it looks a pale 
Wedgwood blue, but the exact shade is then as difficult to 
describe in words as, possibly, with a paint brush. 

Thrift grows in patches and single plants not only on the 
level top but down the steep slopes, and even on the knife-edged 
promontories running out to sea they maintain a precarious 
foothold, liable, one would think, to be blown away by the 
storms of winter. The range of colour of the thrift clumps is, 
like that of the vernal squill, remarkable, running through all 
‘shades of pink from the palest, so faint as to be almost white, 
to deepest rose. Drifts of wild hyacinth and white marguerite, 
too, are frequent, the former longer in stem and richer in hue 
where there is more depth of soil and partial shade. Samphire 
clusters on the ledges wherever a lodgment can be found: 
bladder campion and a great abundance of bird’s-foot trefoil add 
their brightness to the riot of colour; late-flowering primroses 
clothe many of the slopes in shaded gullies so thickly that their 
pale yellow conceals the grass. At the foot of these mighty crags 
is heard the everlasting surge of the green translucent waters 
that on a calm day show all manner of tinted stones gleaming 

“far beneath—a wondrous scheme of nature’s emblazoning. 
W. WaLMESLEY WHITE. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ABBE IN 
ENGLAND. ` 


MORELLET AND SHELBURNE. 


HE social intercourse between certain classes of English 
| and French in the period before the French Revolution 
is one of the best known phases in the history of France 
and England in the eighteenth century. The visits to Paris 
were frequent of men of letters, noblemen and their friends, 
who were féted and entertained in the most fashionable and 
intellectual salons in the capital, In their turn some remark- 
able Frenchmen visited England, of whom Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Mirabeau are the most celebrated. The Frenchmen who 
came to England were few in comparison with the Englishmen 
who went to Paris. One reason for this was the difference 
between social habits in France and England, in Paris and in 
London. In England society was split up by politics, by 
residence in the country, by individual tastes. In France 
hospitality was concentrated in one compact circle eager for 
new impressions; to be received by one member of it was soon 
followed by introductions to the most agreeable salons and 
supper parties of Paris. Of the French visitors, a very interest- 
ing, though not the best known, was the Abbé André Morellet, 
who eventually knew England better than any Frenchman of 
the eighteenth century. In 1772 he passed from May to 
October in this country as a guest of Lord Shelburne and, twelve 
years later, again stayed with him at Bowood in Wiltshire from 
October to December 1784. 

Morellet was well fitted to enjoy and be interested in England 
and in English people of all classes. An abbé only in name, 
an associate and a friend of the encyclopedists, he was a 
publicist and an economist rather than a man of letters or 
a philosopher. Sir George Trevelyan describes him as “a 
decorative artist of a high order; an adept in dressing up the 
stern discoveries of British political economists in a shape to 
suit the French taste.’”’* It would be more accurate to say 
that Morellet enunciated theories with literary skill. When 
quite a young man he had suddenly obtained social notoriety 
_ by a pamphlet which offended Princesse de Rebecq, and caused 
him through the influence of the Duc de Choiseul to be confined 

“The American Revolution, II, 160. 
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for three months in the Bastille. But public affairs, especially 
those connected with commerce, had become his chief interest 
and occupation. In this sphere he had already gained a con- 
siderable reputation by various small publications, and by his 
Memoir sur la Compagnie des Indes, and his reply to the 
criticism of this publication by Necker. In an optimistic spirit 
he had also issued the prospectus of a new Dictionary of 
Commerce, a vast project at which he worked steadily but 
unavailingly, for it was never published, for twenty years. 
When the Abbé came to England he had this work in mind, and 
hoped, during his stay in this country, to gather material for, 
and ideas on, his important scheme. 

The project of a journey to England was warmly approved 
by Morellet’s influential friend Monsieur ‘Trudaine de 
Montigny, the Director of Roads and Bridges, an important 
official and a man of much cultivation and literary and scientific 
interests. He hoped that the Abbé would gather from ‘it 
information which might be officially valuable and was able to 
obtain for him a grant of fifty louis towards the cost of the 
visit which, in addition to supplying material for the dictionary, 
promised for the Abbé vague but possible advantages in the 
future of an official character. Morellet had two very distinct 
sides to his character. A patient and ardent economist, he 
was also exceptionally sociable, a lover of intellectual and 
pleasant conversation; a characteristic somewhat over-stressed 
by Mr. Lytton Strachey in his Portraits in Miniature. He 
keenly enjoyed society and friendly intercourse, to an extent 
which militated against permanent achievement in letters or 
economics. At five and thirty, his age when he first came to 
England, Morellet was mentally and physically a very active 
man eager to obtain information on the subjects in which he 
was specially interested, and, what was important for his 
purposes, he had a fair knowledge of the English language, which 
he both spoke and understood. 

When Lord Shelburne and his political adherent, Colonel 
Barré, tired of active but useless opposition in Parliament to 
Lord North’s administration, made a tour of Italy and France, 
they stayed in the autumn of 1771 in Paris. At the house 
of Trudaine, Shelburne met Morellet, and the two soon found 
that they had much in common. Each was in his own way 
devoted to public affairs, each was a Liberal and each was 
especially interested in the application of economical theories 
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to politics. In Paris, at any rate, Shelburne showed none of 
the usual British reserve, and the publicist and the politician 
soon became close friends. To continue a friendship thus begun 
and especially to gain information on commercial subjects, 
Morellet in the following year came to London as the guest 
of Shelburne who, throughout his life, systematically made a 
point of gathering round him men of mark, Englishmen and 
foreigners, among whom at a later date was Mirabeau. Morellet 
was at once introduced to English country life in a most agree- 
able form, for he was taken to Shelburne’s country house at 
High Wycombe—‘‘ an odde pretty place just at the end of the 
town,” is Mrs. Lybbe Powys’ description in 1775 of the old 
manor house of Loakes, rebuilt since those days and now 
foolishly called Wycombe Abbey. He found there a remarkable 
group. Colonel Barré represented politics, Hawkesworth litera- 
ture, Garrick the drama, and Franklin science, American 
colonists, and international affairs. In the old manor house, 
in what was then a charming and secluded valley among the 
beech woods which covered the hill sides, Morellet remained 
for nearly a week, enjoying discussions with this varied company 
on economic questions, especially on free trade, of which he 
was a lifelong advocate, and the corn laws. Perhaps he visited 
Burke at his home at Beaconsfield and he may have been enter- 
tained in the sumptuous mansion of the Portlands at Bulstrode - 
with its long political associations, for both houses were but 
a few miles distant from Wycombe. In London to which the 
Abbé next went he was a guest in Shelburne’s new and magni- 
ficent mansion* and was introduced by his host during his six 
weeks’ stay to a number of eminent persons and shown every- 
thing that was notable. 

Then followed a short tour with Shelburne, which included 
among other places Blenheim and Windsor. After a few days 
more in London Morellet, anxious to obtain all the knowledge 
of England that he could, went off by himself, travelling in 
a stage coach to Oxford, where he remained for a couple of 
days, then on to Birmingham which seems to have interested 
him more than Oxford, for he saw and took careful note of 
the manufactures of that growing city. Worcester and Bristol 
came next in his itinerary and finally he reached Bowood, ‘‘ une 


* Lansdowne House, as it came to be called, was begun by Lord Bude in 
1765 and was purchased from him by Lord Shelburne before it was 
completed. 
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grande et belle maison, un beau jardin, une riche bibliothéque, 
des voitures et des chevaux.” Here he found Shelburne and 
his family in residence with a group of friends. Dr. Priestley, 
whom Shelburne persuaded to leave Leeds and’ become his 
librarian, and as Priestley describes himself his “literary com- 
panion,” did not yet occupy the house which Shelburne supplied 
in the adjoining little town of Calne, for it was not until 
December 1773 that Priestley actually began his new life. But 
Morellet met his “ bon ami le Docteur Priestley,” as in his 
pleasant way he called him, at Shelburne’s house in London, 
and after his return to Paris letters from time to time passed 
between them. Priestley was Shelburne’s most precious 
personal acquisition, and the latter would certainly not have 
allowed Morellet to lose an opportunity of meeting a man whom 
at the time he regarded so highly and who was his close com- 
panion for five years. The Abbé could not have had a pleasanter 
time, there was much conversation, drives to Bath; which was 
only fifteen miles distant, and a fine library, sometimes used 
as a meeting place, sometimes desirable for study. ‘The six 
weeks of his stay passed quickly, partly in pleasure, partly ‘in 
gathering information on society, politics, commerce and agri- 
culture. Lord Shelburne had clear views of his duties and 
responsibilities as landlord, attending personally to all matters 
concerning his large estate, so that the Abbé had a unique 
opportunity of studying English agriculture and estate manage- 
ment, f 

At the end of the visit Shelburne wished to take Morellet 
to, Ireland, where he had an extensive property, but as he was 
unwilling to spend time on the proposed excursion, his host 
arranged a tour through England and they journeyed from 
Wiltshire to Yorkshire, sometimes staying with friends en 
route. One of the places where they stopped was the house 
of one Mr. Parker, close to Plymouth, where Morellet remained 
for eight days, enjoying the good fare, especially the fish. One 
would like to know something about Mr. Parker, who lived 
in a house on the coast opposite Mount Edgecumbe. It is a 
remarkable contrast between this west country gentleman on 
the secluded shore of Plymouth Sound and the alert Parisian, 
the friend of politicians like Turgot, and men of letters like 
Diderot, of fascinating Mademoiselle de 1’Espinasse, and clever 
Madame Geoffrin. Such hospitality as this throws a strong 
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light on the friendly feeling existing between certain classes 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen at this particular time. i 
One day’s entertainment reminds us of a picture by Boucher 
of a fête champêtre. The party. started in four boats for an 
excursion on the Tamar, two were filled by Mr. Parker and 
his guests, one by servants, another by musicians, and in these 
they proceeded some eight miles up the winding and umbrageous 
river. Then they turned, and at about three o’clock landed at 
a green meadow where they had a picnic dinner. Presently, - 
in an adjoining field, three girls and their parents appeared, 
drawn to the party by the music. The Abbé gave the girls a 
basket of cherries, and asked them for a Scotch song, and the 
three girls sang, much to Morellet’s delight, a ballad, `“ The 
Lass of Peaties Mill.” ‘ Sans doute,” he writes in his 
Memoirs, “le temps, le lieu, la singularité de la rencontre 
ajoutérent quelques charmes àù ce petit concert: mais tous mes 
Anglais furent émus et me dirent que je leur avais procuré le 
plaisir le plus vif qu’ils eussent goûté dans toute cette belle- 
journée.” Able publicist and hard-headed economist as he was, 
no one can fail to see from his description of this pleasant day 
on the Tamar how keen was Morellet’s enjoyment of refined 
gaiety. i i : 
It would be interesting if one could follow our indefatigable 
visitor on the unique perambulation undertaken for the purely 
practical purpose of collecting information which followed in 
Shelburne’s company, hearing Morellet’s opinion of the places 
he saw, and of the people whom he met as he passed along the. 
coast through Dartmouth, Sidmouth, Weymouth, and then 
westwards through Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and Derbyshire. 
Then this amazing pair after surveying a large part of England 
reached Leeds, where they ‘parted, Shelburne for Ireland, 
Morellet for London. : 
` The scene was quickly changed, for during a stay of a week 
in London Morellet passed two days with Garrick and his wifé 
at Hampton at their Thames-side home, continuing on more 
intimate terms a friendship which had begun in Paris. It was 
illustrative of Morellet’s adaptability and of his capacity to asso- 
ciate freely with different people in different surroundings, for no 
places could have been more unlike than Bowood and Hampton. 
Then he returned as October drew to its end to Paris with, for 
a foreigner, an unusual knowledge of England. “For he had 
keenly observed and carefully noted the state of agriculture and 
VOL. CXLI. 24 
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commerce so far as they had come within his view and had 
embodied his conclusions in notes which he entitled Mélanges 
sur VAngleterre. They were never published but are still 
preserved at Lyons, which was Morellet’s birthplace, in two 
packets in the Bibliothéque de la Ville to remind us after the 
passing of many years of this cordial friend of England and 
of his visit to it.* He had also gained acquaintance with a 
limited political cirele and the more liberal side of English 
political and social life. l 

When Morellet came to England for a second time, he was 
no longer the indefatigable observer, ‘lie visited Bowood purely 
as a friend and a guest and remained there with Lord Shelburne 
for the whole of his stay. The passing of the years had not 
separated the economist and the statesman for they had since 
1772 corresponded regularly and continued to do so until at any 
rate 1803, two years before Shelburne, Marquis of Lansdowne 
as he then was, died. They must have had much to talk over. 
Shelburne had been the head of a Ministry, he had concluded 
peace with the American Colonists and with France and Spain 
and had been. prepared to enter into a commercial treaty with 
France. But the terms of the peace were unpopular and, 
defeated in Parliament, Shelburne was now living quietly in 
Wiltshire. Morellet had been in some measure concerned in 
the peace negotiations, and he was ardently in favour of a 
commercial treaty. In the library at Bowood these two 
very different men could now survey together the state of 
Europe and could criticise without restraint the statesmen and 
politicians of France and England. Shelburne had a low 


* MSS. Fonds Générals, Nos. 2544, 2545. The contents which were tabu- 
lated by the Abbé and stated to be the results of his first visit in 1772, 
though the final subject must have been added at a later time, are as 
ollows.: 

Comparaison de la richesse de France et d'Angleterre. 

Estimation des produits de sa culture. 

Culture, son état florissant en Angleterre, et les causes de cet état. 

- Causes de la perfection des ouvrages en Angleterre. 

Angleterre. Culture, richesses. 

Mémoire sur la Banque d'Angleterre. 

Angleterre. Banque. Sa solidité discutée. 

Renseignements demandés par M. de Vergennes relatifs: au traité de 

commerce de 1786. 

The. material in the fifth summary consists of newspaper cuttings and 
extracts from contemporary English works. The rest consists of the 
Abbé’s Notes. . 

+ Among the Lansdowne papers at Bowood is a MS. of 158 pages entitled 
“ Tableau de Vadministration de My Lord Shelburne ” composed, as Morel- 
let explains at the commencement, from his recollection of conversations 
with Shelburne at Spa in 1783, in England in 1784, and of communications 
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opinion of the capacity and the honour of his contemporaries, 
and one can imagine the bitter things he would say of the 
North-Fox Coalition which had followed his own short and 
divided Ministry. 

One is struck by two things in Morellet’s first visit: the 
continuous and careful investigation of the visitor into the 
material objects which came under his eye, factories and their 
produce, and the agriculture of the counties through which he 
passed, and by the remarkable hospitality which was extended 
to him as a foreigner. He saw much of England and he could 
not have been more agreeably entertained, for Bowood and 
Wycombe were exceptionally pleasant places, and Shelburne 
was an extraordinary man, politically hated by most of his 
contemporaries and regarded as ambitious, cunning and 
unreliable. His political independence and an intellectual 
arrogance were enough to make him unpopular. But whether 
his contemporaries were right or wrong, he was unquestionably 
not only a man of great natural ability, but extraordinarily 
interested in subjects so far apart as art and political economy, 
and avid for the society of men and women of intellect and . 
esprit; he could not otherwise have seemed to Mademoiselle de 
l’Espinasse the most delightful Englishman she had ever met. ` 

Morellet was a very different person, he was liked by all 
who knew him ; in fact, in many ways he was quite the opposite 
of the rich and egotistical nobleman of whom he became a. 
lifelong friend. It may be that the qualities which Mademoiselle 
de l’Espinasse noticed in Shelburne, the same as her friends 
` perceived in her, dissimilar as they were to those of Morellet, 
were attractive to him. “ Une activité, une ardeur inquiète et 
insatiable, un few dévorant qui consume, une véhémence dans 
les affections, et elle aime en vous ses propres défauts,” so wrote 
the Abbé to Shelburne. - 

Ardour and vehemence are qualities which a political leader 
is obliged, to some extent at any rate, to conceal, but when 
observers noted them in Shelburne he was accused of duplicity 


from Shelburne in 1785, ’86 and ’87. Under the heading “ English Parties 
in 1784,” Lord E. Fitzmaurice in his Life of Lord Shelburne (2nd. edition), 
Vol. TI, p. 332, refers to this MS. in connection with an observation of Lord 
Shelburne contained in it. I have been able by Lord Lansdowne’s kindness. 
to read this MS: Morellet placed in a reasoned form, in fact edited, Lord 
Shelburne’s opinions on the Constitution, internal government, financial 
administration, commercial administration of England and foreign affairs. 
To comment on these subjects would be to go beyond the scope of this. 
paper. There are also at Bowood forty-two unpublished letters (1780-92) 
from Morellet and thirty-two unpublished letters from Shelburne (1783-1802). 
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for sometimes they would not bear restraint. When Dr. 
Priestley declared that the lot of the middle class was preferable 
to that of the aristocracy, he certainly had Shelburne in mind 
when he wrote, referring to noblemen, “‘ though they are in 
the habit of concealing their feelings and disguising their 
passions, it is not always so well done but that persons of 
ordinary discernment may perceive what they inwardly suffer.” 
With. Morellet and Priestley Shelburne could-be sincere and 
could bear them company without restraint, and could expend 
on: them a pleasing generosity. He associated with them in a 
spirit of intellectual epicureanism, enjoying their remarkable 
gifts with appreciative pleasure. And Morellet, at any rate, 
accepted the position, as all his life he did good and bad fortune, 
with his usual serenity. Thus the visits of Morellet to England 
are interesting, apart from other reasons, for the light they 
throw on the character of an English statesman who is a figure 
of historical importance, and whose public character is still 
somewhat of an enigma. 
E. S. Rosco. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tus THIRTEENTH YEAR AT GENEVA. 


y T is the practice of the League Secretariat to prepare each 
year a full review of the twelve months’ activity for sub- 
mission to the Assembly. The report is circulated in advance 

to all the members of the League. 


(1) The League’s Expenditure. 


To British minds one of the most practical matters that will 
be submitted to' the consideration of the Assembly this 
September is that of the Geneva budget, its size, the expediency 
and the possibility of reducing it. It happens that the British 
taxpayer pays more than any other taxpayer in the world to 
meet the annual expenditure of the League of Nations; it 
happens also that the British taxpayer’s mind has for many 
months been trained on problems of drastic economy in his own 
home, as a matter of elementary necessity. During the year the 
British representative at Geneva proposed that the League’s 
expenditure be reduced. He at once became as unpopular in 
Geneva as he became popular in London; and he later modified 
his own proposal. One of his Geneva critics was the representa- 
tive of China, who happens to be vastly in arrears in her own 
contribution to the League budget. 

This question of the League expenses deserves to be con- 
sidered dispassionately. There seems to be no fair reason why 
the States members should regard the League of Nations as 
sacrosanct against inquiry into its expenditure. In the early 
months of the present year three facts combined to excite some 
public British curiosity about that expenditure. They were (1) 
that the British people as a whole are struggling by means of 
heavy sacrifices to regain national solvency ; (2) that they play 
the biggest single part in maintaining Geneva’s solvency, and 
(3) that the work entailed by Geneva’s activities goes to French, 
Italian and Swiss firms, but not to British firms. In the House 
of Lords on February 11th, Lord Lovat, not in any bad- 
tempered spirit, but as a matter of reasonable British concern, 
asked the Government how much we actually do pay to Geneva, 
and went on to seek particular information about the project 
of the new Palace of the League to be erected at Geneva at a 
cost of more than £1,000,000. The British people have paid more 
of that £1,000,000 than any other people; the architects’ com- 
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mittee does not contain a single British architect; the inter- 
national company which is to do the building work has no British 
capital in it and employs no British labour. Lord Hailsham, 
for the Government, explained that the British Empire’s contri- 
bution to the League’s expenses amounted to 20. per cent. of the 
whole ; that the contract for the main skeleton of the new build- 
ing had been awarded to a syndicate of five associated firms, one 
French, one Italian and three Swiss ; that British firms had been 
_ advised of the project, but had not felt able to tender. (His 
figure ‘of 20 per cent., as will appear below, seems to be an 
understatement.) 

-The economic aspect of the matter is perhaps of minor import- 
ance. As Lord Cecil explained on February 11th, the reason 
why the contracts do not come to Great Britain is ‘‘ no doubt 
largely geographical.” 

What is of greater importance is the question why the British 
Empire should pay several times more than any other national 
group, and Great Britain alone half as much again as the next 
. biggest contributor, towards the cost of the League. Article 6 
of the Covenant originally stipulated that the expenses be borne 
by the States members on the basis of the Universal Postal Union 
system. That stipulation being found unpractical, it was 
amended in 1924 to read thus: ‘‘ The expenses of the League 
_ shall be borne by the Members of the League in the proportion 
decided upon by the Assembly.” A Committee of Five, known 
as the Allocation Committee, proceeded early in 1925 to analyse 
and compare the 1923 budgets of all the Members of the League, 
and on that basis (or more precisely on the basis of their own 
interpretation of the 1923 budgets) proposed to the Assembly a 
scale for allocating the League’s expenses, to be put into effect 
‘experimentally for the years 1926, 1927 and 1928. The Sixth 
Assembly (1925) accepted the proposed scale. By 1928 it must 
have been obvious to any schoolboy arithmetician that the -1925 
accountancy work of the Committee of Five had produced an- 
unscholarly result. In 1928 the Allocation- Committee reported 
that a new and final scale could not yet be drawn up because 
of changing economic conditions, and the scale of 1926, 1927 and 
1928 therefore continued to operate. It still operates. 

In that scale the League’s cost was divided into 986 ‘‘ units.” 
Of those units 105 were allotted to Great Britain, 27 to Australia, 
35 to Canada, 56 to India, ro to the Irish Free State, 10 to New 
Zealand and 15-to South Africa, Including the Irish Free State 
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(as was a fair assumption in 1925) the total British Empire 
contribution amounted to 258 units out of the total 986, or more 
than a quarter of the whole. Even without the Irish Free State 
it amounted to more than a quarter. By contrast the French 
contribution was fixed at 79 units, Germany’s also at 79, Italy’s at 
60, Japan’s 60, China’s 46, Poland’s 32, Czechoslovakia’s 29 and 
Switzerland’s 17. 

If it be a negligible source of concern for the British people 
that the economic benefits of Geneva’s organisation should go to 
France, Italy and Switzerland, the British concern about the 
inequality of the budget allocation is based upon substantial 
ground. The fault does not primarily lie with the other members 
of the League. If the British politicians were willing to be 
quixotic, there was no reason, from the point of view of the 
others, why they should not be allowed to be so. The British 
politicians in their foreign even more than in their domestic 
aspect are a notorious danger to the British people. They threw 
away a million British lives for the satisfaction of doing their bit 
in what they regarded as the great fight of France v. Germany, 
spent £10,000,000,000 (Lord Snowden’s estimate) in paying the 
impartial costs of the British, French, Italian and other Allied 
countries’ part in that war, remitted most of the war debts 
owed to Great Britain, funded the whole war debt owed by Great 
Britain, allowed France most of the “ reparation’? paid by 
Germany in cash and in kind, undertook to pay by far the 
biggest share of the League of Nations’ expenses : and imposed 
upon the British taxpayer, to pay for it all, the heaviest burden 
of income-tax ever suffered by any country at any time in the 
history of the world, since income-tax was first instituted as a 
political charge upon peoples. If British politicians were chained 
by the leg at Westminster, or otherwise prevented from ever 
going abroad, much good would result to the British people. If 
they were bound and gagged, or by other more comfortable 
means prevented from ever speaking or writing, still greater 
good would result. 

On May oth, when the Council opened. its sixty-seventh ses- 
sion, Captain Eden submitted a British Government memoran- 
dum to call the attention of the Council to the ‘‘ steady increase 
in the expenditure of the League of Nations, including that of 
the International Labour Office and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice.’ The memorandum argued that as 
national governments had to economise, so ought Geneva ; and 
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proposed that a committee of five “men of affairs ” should 
investigate the Geneva organisation and suggest where economies 
might be made. The Council discussed the proposal on May 
oth, roth, 2oth and arst. Count Welczeck (Germany) and Mr. 
Garay (Panama) warmly supported Captain Eden. Sefior Mada- 
riaga (Spain) was the most energetic of those who opposed it. 
The result was that at the third discussion (May 20th) Captain 
Eden weakly withdrew his original proposal and agreed that an 
inquiry should be undertaken, not by outside “ men of affairs,” 
but by the League’s own Supervisory Commission, with possibly 
the assistance of two or three experts; it being further agreed. 
that the Commission’s findings should be ready for the 
Assembly’s consideration in September. It is not easy for the 
British man in the street to understand the weakness of British 
politicians when they go abroad. If, in the present instance, the 
- British Government had been business-like, it would not have 
made any proposal at Geneva. It would have announced its 
decision for the future not to contribute to the League of Nations’ 
budget more than the next biggest contributors (France and 
Germany). If it were then decided by the League as a whole 
that expenditure could not be cut down, the cost would have to 
be met on the new basis. Señor Madariaga, who so warmly 
attacked the British proposal, represents a government whose 
contribution to the League budget is considerably less than 
that of India (40 units against 56). Will the time never come 
when the British politicians will recognise it as their duty to 
safeguard the British taxpayer against the lively business 
instincts of foreign politicians? The League of Nations may 
in the long run become a useful instrument for helping the 
nations of the world to maintain the peace. ` Many people, 
especially in Great Britain, believe that such will some day 
be the case. But there can be no defence for the principle, so 
far oddly accepted by the British Government, that a working 
Englishman who earns (say) £500 a year should pay 50 per 
cent. more towards the League’s expenses than a working 
Frenchman who earns the like salary. 


(2) The Year’s Work. 


This year the report reveals more difficult matter than most of 
its forerunners. It is the League’s thirteenth year. Not many 
men would like to live again what they have lived through in 
that year. The 113 printed foolscap pages that will be presented 
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to the September Assembly reflect the general demoralisation of 
the times. They contain little that is cheerful, except to the 
minds of those who, of philosophy aforethought, do not expect 
anything but a record of failure in any document that chronicles 
political activity. The cheerful aspect of that philosophy is the 
consideration that political failure is so commonplace and so 
consistent a feature of human experience that the really serious 
people take it for granted, and are not depressed. 

Year by year one studies the League’s record with a single, 
question in one’s mind: has anything been done at Geneva to 
make less likely the next war? One looks through the twenty- 
two chapters of the report and sees that chapter 3 records the 
business done in the great world conference for the reduction of 
armaments; chapter: 4 tells what happened to the General 
Convention to Improve the Means of Preventing War, the text 
of which was approved by last year’s Assembly; chapter 5 
records the progress of the Inquiry for European Union; and 
chapter 6 tells a tale of “ political questions,” which in effect is a 
tale of political controversy and political catastrophe. 

It is all a little drab and unsatisfactory. Would it be fair to 

` criticise as destructive the student who emphasises the inevit- 
able frailty of the League of Nations? Such a critic might say : 
“ The mere fact that the League of Nations has been the focus 
of opinion which has brought together the representatives of 
fifty-nine nations to discuss disarmament is in itself something 
of an achievement, for the world is thereby given a chance, and 
a chance that will remain open, of reducing armaments. Nobody 
but a dreamer would expect the world easily to disarm. It will 
be a prolonged adventure ; and the League of Nations has started 
the adventure.” The student aforesaid might answer: ‘“ Your 
politics have a way of defeating their object. The same people 
who drafted ‘the Treaty of Versailles (including the provision for 
the League of Nations) also fought the last war to the bitter 
end; and they or their kind will fight the next big war and 
forget the League of Nations. What I join issue with is not 
your object, but your method. Politics to my mind are (or should 
be) a minor instrument of material convenience for the protection 
of societies against theft and murder. When politics run to 
Foreign Offices, ambassadors and armies they are asking for 
what they get, which is war. I believe that peace would be 
best served, not by bringing peoples, or rather the representa- . 
tives of peoples, closer together, but by keeping them further 
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apart, and in distant ignorance ‘of each other. There would be 
at least something to say for the argument that the mysterious 
power which made the earth and what is in it, recognising that 
its human creatures are incapable of love and brotherhood 
except within a small circle, has divided those creatures into 
small circles, organised as separate societies, thinking on differ- 
ent planes, speaking in different languages, dealing with different 
problems of climate and natural background. It is international 
politics that defeat so simple and effective a device for security. 
Your League of Nations, being the concentrated force of all your 
errant politicians from the four corners of the earth, is obviously 
more likely to create than to dissipate misunderstanding.” 

No doubt the abolition of international politics would be an 
attractive causé to millions of people ; but it clearly is impossible. 
The practical problem of such politics in their modern form 
is how to take away their sting. The sting is war. If the League 

` of Nations has an object, it is to take away that sting from inter- 
national politics. 


l (3 ) The British and American Proposals for Disarmament. 


The disarmament conference convened by the League of 
Nations began its work on February 2nd last. When the League 
Assembly meets to receive the Secretariat’s report of progress 
made, it will receive a big dossier of written matter, but little 
evidence of progress made. The chronicle of the Geneva disarma- 
ment conference in its first six months of work is not a pleasant 
thing to read. Geneva has produced a whole library of statistics 
about existing armaments throughout the world. It has produced 
certain definite, but rival proposals for reducing armaments, 
which have not received unanimous approval for reasons which 
to the dissentient countries appear good, and are therefore 
decisive. There is as yet little achievement to record. 

A summary of what had been done at the conference up to 
the middle of May was given in the June CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
(pp. 782-7). There followed a phase that puzzled the simple 
observer. The various ‘‘ expert ’? committees plunged into an 
orgy of exposition about the relative values of the various arms 
of war. They produced a work that would rank high as a text- 
book on the technique of war ; but as a contribution to a disarma- 
ment conference it went far to explain the sense of public irony 
. that fast developed. One single example will be enough to, 
illustrate the origin of that feeling. Few impartial people will 
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be disposed to challenge the contention that the British Govern- 
ment has in the post-war years substantially reduced its belliger- 
ent strength. No other post-war government except (again the 
irony of it!) the Japanese, has thus reduced its belligerent 
strength. The French and United States Governments have 
largely increased their strength. It therefore will add to the 
wonder of what took place at the disarmament conference at the 
end of May if one quotes from what was said by the British 
“ expert.” On the morning of June 1st the readers of newspapers 
throughout the world read that on the day before, the British 
Under-Secretary of State for War spoke before the Land Com- 
mittee of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. They learnt 
from his speech that even the lightest tank has virtually the same 
capacity as the heavy tanks to cross obstacles in an organised 
battlefield when the battlefield has been sufficiently damaged by 
shell-fire; that if the artillery has been sufficient to destroy 
trenches, so that they may be crossed by all types of tanks, the / 
element of surprise is lost ; that “‘ it is the heavy tank alone which 
can cross undamaged trenches without preliminary bombardment, 
and thus effect the surprise attack necessary for a rapid knock- 
out blow.” He then explained that the British Government’s 
proposal was based upon a distinction between the relative’ 
offensiveness of bigger and smaller tanks. The characteristics 
of tanks below 25 tons (say about 20 tons) ‘‘ became,” he said, 
‘markedly less offensive in character, and armies should be allowed 
to retain these weapons to enable them to continue to economise 
in man power and expenditure. . . .”? When read out of its context 
that speech—which was typical of the work of the three expert 
committees—seemed odd in the setting of a disarmament confer- 
ence. It was not quite as odd as it thus appeared, for Lord 
Stanhope’s point was that the elimination of the more characteris- 
tically offensive and destructive arms from the wars of the future 
(he actually spoke at Geneva of “ the battlefields of the future ”’) 
would be a step towards achieving the policy, advocated by both 
the American and British delegations, of restoring the defensive 
_ arms to a state of superiority over the offensive arms. By that 
means, as had already been argued, the danger of war would be 
lessened. f 

The next landmark in the conference was reached on June 
22nd, when Mr. Gibson read a proposal from Mr. Hoover based 
roughly on the principle of a general reduction in the arms of 
the world by about one-third. He proposed to apply that prin- 
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ciple to land forces by (x) abolishing all tanks, all chemical war- 
fare, all large mobile guns; (2) reducing to the extent of one- 
third the strength of all land armies over and above a so-called 

“ police-component ” (that component being a force calculated in 
proportion to a country’s population on the basis of the treaty 
strength allowed to Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria). 
Its application to air forces would be made by the abolition of all 
bombing aeroplanes. It would be applied to sea forces by 
(x) reducing by one-third the Washington Treaty number and 
tonnage of battleships; (2) reducing by one-quarter the treaty. 
tonnage of aircraft-carriers, cruisers and destroyers; (3) reduc- 
ing by one-third the treaty minibar of submarines and establish- 
ing as a maximum for any one country a tonnage of 35,000. 
Mr. Hoover explained that for the purpose of the cruiser reduc- 
tion it should be assumed that the French and Italian present 
strength bė what it would be if those countries had accepted the 
Treaty of London. 

At first sight the Hoover sedani seemed to invite the 
criticism that they would consolidate the relative strength of 
the various countries on the pre-existing basis, ‘so that those 
countries which in recent years have sinned most against the 
cause of peace by increasing their armaments (for instance, the 
United States and France) would be awarded a permanent 
superiority in strength over those countries which had pursued 
an opposite policy (for instance, Great Britain). Speaking on 
July 8th in the House of Commons Mr. Baldwin gave these 
typical figures : ‘‘ If we take account of the whole British Army, 
including not only British troops in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, but also those maintained in India, the personnel has 
been reduced, as compared with the year before the war, from 
259,000 to 207,000, and this has been effected by the disheudment 
of nine regiments of cavalry, 61 batteries and companies of _ 
artillery, 2x1 companies of Royal Engineers, 21 battalions of 
infantry, and six battalions of Colonial troops and troops locally 
enrolled.” ; 

On a more reasonable criterion, however, such a criticism loses 
much of its force. The reasonable criterion is to compare the 
situation that would result from the Hoover proposal with the 
situation that preceded it. The result would be that all arms 
throughout the world would be reduced by roughly one-third—a 
big reduction—and if the militarily ferocious Powers retained 
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their relative excess of ferocity, why, they would have retained 
it also on the higher level. 

On July 8th, therefore, when Mr. Baldwin gave to the House 
of Commons a long and detailed explanation of the British official 
attitude to the Hoover proposal—an explanation which was then 
immediately transmitted as a new British proposal to the dis- 
armament conference—he was careful to begin by expressing a 
whole-hearted appreciation of America’s initiative. ‘‘ The 
Government of the United Kingdom [he said] most cordially wel- 
come President Hoover’s declaration . . . because it calls for a 
really substantial measure of disarmament, and because it seeks 
to apply the two principles of quantitative and of qualitative 
limitation. As President Hoover says, ‘ Reduction should be 
carried out not only by broad general cuts in armaments, but by 
increasing the comparative power of defence through decreases 
in the power of attack.’ We desire to associate ourselves with 
these conceptions, and to contribute all that we can to secure 
‘their practical application.” 

He then examined Mr. Hoover’s proposals detail by detail, in 
some respects suggesting modifications, in others extensions, but 
in all respects conformably with the spirit of those proposals. In 
the case of land forces he had few suggestions to make, for, as 
he said, ‘‘ the proposals of the United States Government, so far 
as they relate to matters which directly touch the land forces of 
the United Kingdom, approximate very closely to those favoured 
by His Majesty’s Government; and in the total of their 
effectives His Majesty’s Government have been able already to 
put into practice a measure of disarmament which more than 
conforms with the standards proposed by President Hoover.” 

In the case of sea armaments Mr. Baldwin proposed a still 
bigger step than that proposed by Mr. Hoover, and outlined a 
scheme which, for instance, would effect a reduction of 195,000 
tons in capital ship tonnage alone, that figure contrasting with 
175,000 tons that would be saved under the Hoover scheme. It 
would also wholly abolish submarines instead of merely reducing 
their number. He himself summarised his alternative scheme 
thus : “ The Government of the United Kingdom put forward for 
immediate adoption by international agreement the following set 
of proposals relating to the navies of the world : 

“ (x1) Reduce the maximum size of any future capital ship to 
22,000 tons, and the maximum calibre of the guns carried to 
Ir in, 
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“ (2) Reduce the maximum. size of cruisers hereafter con- 
structed to 7,000 tons, and the maximuni-calibre of guns, to 
6°L in. 

‘ (3) If international agreement on point (2) cañnot be secured, 
the Government of the United Kingdom would still urge that the 
maximum size of capital ships should be reduced to 25,000 tons 
and their guns to 12 in. as a maximum. ' 

“ (4) Reduce the maxima for aircraft-carriers to 22,000 tons 
with. 6+1-in. guns. 

“ (5) Abolish submarines. 

“ (6) Reduce destroyer tonnage by approximately one-third, 
this depending on the abolition of submarines. 

“ (7) If submarines cannot be completely abolished, fix their 
maximum surface displacement at 250 tons, with a strict limita- 
tion both of total tonnage and of number of units.” 


He then made three suggestions for disarmament in the air, 
namely : 

(x) The complete prohibition of all bombing from the air, save 
within limits to be laid down as precisely as possible by an 
international convention. Attacks upon the civilian population 
would be entirely prohibited. 

_ (a) A strict limitation in the unladen weight of all military and 
naval aircraft (troop-carriers and flying-boats excepted). 


(3) A restriction in the numbers of all kinds of military and 
naval aircraft. 


He did not resist the temptation before he sat down to add a 
remark about Great Britain’s exemplary behaviour, more particu- 
larly in the air: ‘‘ At the end of the war Great Britain was one 
of the two leading air Powers in the world. Her Colonial posses- 
sions are widely scattered, and since the war her responsibilities 
have been increased by her various mandates from the League of 
Nations. More than any other Power she relies upon aircraft to 
discharge her mandatory duties and to police and control un- 
developed regions. Yet in 1932 her first-line aircraft had been 
reduced to little more than 20 per cent. of her post-war strength, 
with the result that the United Kingdom now stands, in the 
number of its military and naval aeroplanes, only fifth in the list 
of States. Of aircraft authorised for home defence in 1923 by the 
United Kingdom Government, with the approval of Parliament, 
20 per cent. have not in fact been constructed. . 
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(4) Mandates. ; 

The event of chief importance in this year’s mandatory work 
is the abandonment by the British Government of its mandatory 
responsibility for Iraq and the consequent ‘‘ emancipation >° of 
that country. The climax of that development will be reached 
at the September meeting of the Assembly this year, when Iraq 
will be ceremonially admitted to membership of the League. 
There is some technical interest in the record of the steps taken 
at Geneva to make sure of Iraq’s fitness for. independence. One 
of the qualifications prescribed by the Covenant for a mandated , 
territory that wishes to be free is that it shall be capable of 
defending its territory. When the Mandates Commission con- 
sidered the British Government’s proposal that Iraq be emanci- 
pated, it had no alternative but to enact one of the many ironic 
episodes that occur in high diplomacy, despite its Geneva setting. 
The Commission’s report was presented to the League Council 
on December 3oth, 1931. At that time the big future event 
that loomed on the horizon was the meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference. What the Mandates Commission paradoxically did 
was to reveal a certain anxiety about the disarmed condition of 
Jraq. Its report stated that the present military strength of 
Iraq was not such that the country could be regarded as capable ` 
by her own forces of maintaining her territorial integrity and 
political independence against a foreign aggressor. On the other 
hand the Commission observed that if Iraq were admitted to 
the League of Nations she would enjoy the guarantees of security 
which all States Members of the League derive from the 
Covenant; and that moreover in the event of such an admission 
the Anglo-Iraq Treaty of Alliance of June 30th, 1930, would 
automatically come into force. By Article 4 of that treaty Great 
Britain and Iraq undertook to provide ‘‘ mutual and immediate ”’ 
help in the event of war. The Commission therefore gave it as 
its opinion that Iraq could be deemed to be militarily ferocious 
enough in the event of war to qualify for independence, provided 
she became a member of the League of Nations, the argument 
being that such membership would eke out her existing deficiency 
in military ferocity and bring it up to Covenant pitch. 


(5) Opium and Slavery.. 

The League does much work in what it calls “ humanitarian ” 
causes. ‘The present report shows that that work has in no 
degree been relaxed during the twelve months. Various com- 
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mittees collect information from many countries in the world on 
such vagaries of human life as the traffic in women and children, 
the luring to foreign countries on false pretences of young female 
artistes, prostitution, slavery, the sufferings of illegitimate 
children, blind children, children exposed to moral and social 
danger, the treatment of prisoners, the traffic in opium and other 
harmful drugs. The work mainly consists in the sending out 
of commissions of inquiry, the drawing up of reports, the drafting 
of model conventions for submission to governments. The object 
is the elimination from human nature of immorality, cruelty, 
folly and the like by means of political legislation. Whether 
political legislation can ever help mankind to live more happily 
‘is a question which few people of experience would answer 
dogmatically ; many people of experience would risk a prompt 
answer in the negative, and maintain that man’s spiritual 
welfare, though it may be helped by spiritual means, such as 
religion, is not really helped by political attempts to make folly 
a crime and thus to drive it out by fear. 

The quite separate question whether it can profit any man 
that the League of Nations should adventure into the ethical 
field and try to ‘socialise’? the human spirit—that is to 
establish a dictatorship of the politicians over men’s propensities 
in matters of taste, morality or wisdom, for instance in such 
matters as the smoking of opium—is even more difficult. It 
is a feature of the age we live in that the politicians are able to 
convince themselves that they become more and more valuable 
to the rest of the world. Yet the catastrophes to which the mass 
of people are ‘exposed by the activities of their politicians 
obviously grow greater, not smaller. They were illustrated as 
lately as 1914-18. They have been continuously illustrated for 
more than twenty years in China, where the political climax, 
war, has been in a state of prolonged ecstasy ; for fifteen years 
in Russia, where a handful of political adventurers have been 
able to enslave a whole people, numbering some 150,000,000 
souls. It is at least arguable that the world prospers in inverse 
proportion to the activity of its politicians. When the Geneva 
politicians begin invading‘new fields, however much one may 
sympathise with their objects, one trembles to imagine what 
their effect may be. In so far as they confine themselves to 
attempting to prevent the next war they deserve universal 
support; and they are competent to make that attempt, because 
they are politicians, and war is a political speciality. 

August r5th, 1932. GEORGE GLASGow. 
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GUNPOWDER TREASON AND PLOT.* 


Mr. George Blacker Morgan died suddenly on August 25th, 
1930, and his daughter has seen the manuscript of this lengthy 
work upon the inner history of Gunpowder Plot through the 
press. Mr. Morgan had been working for many years on the 
subject, and in 1916 he published a brief pamphlet purporting 
to show that Vavasour and not Tresham was the writer of the 
famous anonymous letter to Lord Monteagle which for long 
ages was supposed to have revealed the Plot at the last moment. 
In these volumes the theory is developed at great length that 


.Lord Monteagle divulged the Plot to Lord Salisbury on Friday, 


October 18th, or Saturday, October roth, 1605, and the 
anonymous letter was a device to shield Monteagle which at 
the same time enabled Salisbury once and for all to crush 
political Roman Catholicism in England. Vavasour wrote the 
letter and Tresham, who had been initiated into the Plot only 
on October 14th, was the bearer of it. It is a theory that 
deserves full consideration since it accounts for much of the 
political methods that accompanied the discovery of the Plot 
and the crushing of it. There is no doubt that the Plot was an 

* The Great English Treason for religion known as Gunpowder Plot and the 
(faked) miraculous manner of its public discovery with its hitherto unknown 


greater betrayal, in the year 1605. Revealed by George Blacker Morgan. In 
two volumes. Privately printed at the Oxford University Press. £12 12s. net. 
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effort of a certain small section of English Roman Catholicism 
to remove King James and to place his daughter, Lady Elizabeth 
Stuart, on the throne. It was a desperate effort on the part 
of first five and ultimately twelve Roman Catholic gentry; it 
was quietly conducted in the very precincts of Westminster, 
and it was a long-standing conspiracy to destroy Parliament, 
beginning on Sunday, May 2oth, 1604. The marvel is that 
the secret did not leak out before October 18th, 1605. Had 
Parliament met on October 3rd, 1605, the Plot would have been 
successful if the gunpowder remained dry. It is impossible 
to sympathise with the Plot or its object in the least degree, but 
certainly the conspirators were steadfast in their desperate and 
long-sustained venture. 

With the exception of Bates, the serving man, they would 
all rank to-day as members of. county families, at least; and 
had the Catesbys, Treshams, -Digbys, Rokewoods and 
Wintours but prosperously continued, they would most 
probably now be represented in the Peerage, or their family 
names titles of peerages. -As it was, the Treshams, Wintours 
and Kayes, got as far as and ended in baronetcies: Digby’s 
son and Rokewood’s son, were each knighted by the King 
whom their fathers had plotted to destroy. . . . In regard 
to nationality, no Irishman, Scotsman, or Welshman, was 
concerned in the Plot; the conspirators being of pure English 
breed, without Hibernian, Gaelic, or Cambrian strain or 
excuse... . . The priests implicated were also Englishmen, 
there was no Roman nor Italian. Nor were they the old 
Roman Seminary priests; but Jesuits. (Vol. I, p. 193.) 

Cuy Fawkes was (according to Dr. Venn) a member of the 
University of Cambridge; Robert Catesby was a member of 
the University of Oxford. The account given of the conspirators 
and their families and of the general political and constitutional 
movements of which they made themselves a repulsive centre 
has. a real interest which, it is only fair to say, Mr. Morgan 
by his litėrary peculiarities has done his best to hide. 

Mr. Morgan has a precious prose style which at times becomes 
unreadable. It is, however, his own style and his daughter 
would not have been justified in altering it even in the worst cases, 
since it is clearly intentional even in sentences that run, with 
extraordinary involutions, to a page and a quarter of the noble 
Oxford University type. Mr. Morgan has all the stylistic faults 
of both Tacitus and Ruskin without any of the virtues of either. 
: The result is that the reader, at the first reading, is tempted to 
put the book by as-the effort of a crank bent on confusing his 
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own mind and other people’s minds. On further reading it is 
clear that one source of confusion is that Mr. Morgan is intent 
on getting into the text, however remote and sometimes with 
no obvious connection at all, any knowledge he has acquired 
of the thirty years or more before the days of the Plot. Masses 
of material could be cut out without any loss to the subject of 
the book. Still closer study, however, reveals the fact that it 
is an honest piece of very laborious research work, and whether 
the student agrees or disagrees with the conclusions reached it 
is well to have on record the efforts that Mr. Morgan has made 
to throw new light on this extraordinary plot, which on the 
one hand recalls the three tailors of Tooley Street and on 
the other the worst features of modern Bolshevism. Probably the 
author does not estimate justly or fully the character of the 
first Lord Salisbury, the necessity for his Foreign Office spies 
and the difficulties of his position. King James himself was 
perhaps a wiser man than appears from Mr. Morgan’s narrative, 
and his efforts to unite England and Scotland were much more 
far-sighted than Mr. Morgan thought. Francis Bacon saw the 
wisdom of his plans. However, the attack on King James’ views 
as to the necessary unity of Scotland and England has really 
nothing to do with the Gunpowder Plot and is an illustration 
of the discursive character of the earlier part of the work. 

A word must be said as to the admirable character of Miss 
Blacker Morgan’s editing. Within the limits of adherence to 
the text Miss Morgan has, with the aid of the Oxford University 
Press, produced two stately volumes which do credit whenever 
it is possible to the laborious researches of her late father. Mr. 
Morgan no doubt chose the many fascinating illustrations and 
portraits that aptly adorn these volumes, but praise must be 
given to the editor for the placing of the illustrations and to 
the Oxford University Press for its wonderful reproductions. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN AMERICA-* 


In Convicting the Innocent,* Professor Edwin M. Borchard, 
Professor of Law in Yale University, has collected some sixty-five 
cases in which an-innocent man has been convicted. Except for 
the Adolf Beck, William Hobson and Oscar Slater trials, the cases 
were all tried in the American Courts. In an introductory chapter 

* Oxford University Press. 21s. net. (Yale University Press.) 
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Professor Borchard has endeavoured to analyse and classify the 
reasons for these errors of justice. 

Perhaps the major source of these tragic errors is an identi- 
fication of the accused by the victim of a crime for 
violence. . . . The emotional balance of the victim or eye- 
witness is so disturbed by his extraordinary experience that 
his powers of perception become distorted and his identifica- 
tion is frequently most untrustworthy. 


In this country such evidence of identification is received with 
caution and may have little weight. It depends upon the circum- 
stances. The tragedy of the Beck trial can hardly occur again. 
The establishment of the Court of Criminal Appeal i is the safe- 
guard. Professor Borchard sets out eleven cases in which the 
conviction was obtained exclusively by circumstantial evidence. 
In many cases, and, indeed, in most murder trials, the evidence 
for the prosecution is entirely circumstantial. But it is quite 
wrong to suppose that such evidence is always either unconvinc- 
“ing or inconclusive. The proof of independent facts which neces- 
sarily infer the existence of a common central fact may have 
greater probative value than the evidence of a single eye-witness. 
In direct evidence there is always the fallibility of direct testi- 
mony. In circumstantial evidence, testimony from different 
sources, properly inferred, may provide corroboration and reduce 
this fallibility to a minimum. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that in Professor Borchard’s list twenty-nine convictions were 
due to false identification and only eleven were obtained on 
circumstantial evidence alone. 

Professor Borchard considers that the American police are 
tesponsible in many cases for these errors of justice. 

In a very considerable number, the zealousness of the police 
or private detectives, or the gross negligence of the police in 
overlooking or even suppressing evidence of innocence, or the 
prosecution’s over-zealousness was the operative factor in 
causing the erroneous conviction . . . it is common knowledge 
that the prosecuting technique in the United States is to 


regard a conviction as a personal victory calculated to enhance 
the prestige of the prosecutor. 


In many States of the Union this desire for convictions by the 
police is not discouraged by the criminal law. Evidence of pre- 
vious convictions is often allowed before the verdict, and the jury 
at once becomes prejudiced. In England such evidence, generally. 
speaking, is never admitted before the verdict. Another fruitful 
cause of injustice in America is the “ third degree’? method of 
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police interrogation which is designed to produce confessions from 
the accused. Though the Supreme Court has declared that such 
methods are illegal, it is commonly practised and allowed. Con- 
fessions so obtained are admitted in evidence. In this country 
a confession must be voluntary, and, moreover, it is for the 
prosecution producing it'to prove that it was made voluntarily. 
It seems that at last the American public are realising these 
grave defects in their criminal justice and are anxious to provide 
a remedy. Even by preventing the admission of previous convic-. 
tions and of extorted confessions, much might be done to limit 
the illegitimate work of the American police. 

In a system of criminal administration, which is efficiently 
conducted and where justice is the only criterion, as in this 
country, erroneous convictions are very rare and far between; 
and the question of indemnity can rarely arise. An innocent 
person has no legal right to compensation for a wrong conviction. 
But in the few cases where it has arisen, the State has given 
monetary compensation. Now Professor Borchard urges that a 
person wrongly convicted should have a legal right to indemnity. 
“The least the State can do to right this essentially irreparable 
injury is to reimburse the innocent victim, by an appropriate 
indemnity for the loss and damage suffered.” Many European 
countries admit the legal right to compensation, and it may be 
necessary where errors of justice are not infrequent. But in 
England it is better to leave the question in the discretion of the 
executive. Not all innocent men are worthy of the same amount 
of compensation. It is a matter for consideration in each case. 
Professor Borchard’s book may well provide a stimulus in 
America for the reform of criminal justice. To the Englishman, 
however, it shows, by contrast, the merits of his own system. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN 


ELIZABETHAN TIMES.* 


Dr. W. K. Jordan of Harvard University has given the 
student of English history a much-needed book, a judicial sum- 
mary of the evidence on the subject of religious toleration in 
England in Elizabethan times. In his interesting opening 

* The Development of Religious Toleration in England from the beginning 


of the English Reformation to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. By W. K. 
Jordan. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 21s. net. 
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sections on the meaning of religious toleration Dr. Jordan admits 
that ‘‘ the modern tolerance towards religious diversity has a 
large content of indifference, but religious toleration was 
achieved, at least in England, before public indifference to theo- 
logical questions had attained a place of dominant influence.” 
Perhaps it is untrue to say with Dr. Jordan that “ the Christian 
faith in its very essence teaches that all men who do not embrace 
a certain body of truth are lost,” but many a Christian holds 
this dogma and is necessarily a missionary without, at any rate, 
philosophical tolerance. How then was it that in England 
religious toleration became possible before the age of (alleged) 
indifference? 

Toleration was attained by the legal guarantee of free 
belief and the free public exercise of that belief. Legal 
toleration is limited in its scope, somewhat ignoble in some 
of its sources, but constitutes, none the less, one of the most 
significant advances that the human race has ever achieved. 

«In its legal application the word toleration signifies simply a. 
refraining from persecution. It suggests at least latent dis- 
approval of the belief or practice which is tolerated, and refers 
to a somewhat limited and conditioned freedom. It involves; 
as well, a volitional action or state of mind on the part of the 
dominant party towards a weaker party. It approaches a 
dispassionate state of mind as a limit, and, as we shall 
attempt to indicate, is based upon a variety of contributing 
factors. In its very nature, however, it disapproves, even if 
it does not disallow, the point of view which is to be tolerated. 
Toleration, therefore, falls considerably short of religious 
liberty. . 

State-selfishness was, and is, one of the great factors making for 

toleration. There are dangers to the State inherent in religious 
persecution. Dr. Jordan says, with truth, the numerous examples 
on the Continent “ served to convince Elizabethan statesmen that 
religious minorities could not be exterminated without en- 
dangering the very bases. of national life.’ Add to this “ the 
growing secularisation of national politics in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’’ the political strength of minority groups, the. fact that 
these groups are sure to be reflected sooner or later in the Govern- 
ment itself, economic pressure, the extension of travel and the 
influence of the printing press and we have other forces in favour 
of toleration apart altogether from later scepticism. 

The story of the Lollards in England shows that all these 
forces were at work even during the time when the State and 
the Church combined to form, in the fifteenth century, a stout 
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front against all forms of dissent. The Renaissance implied the 
Reformation—and the Counter-Reformation—with all the 
tyranny which the two Reformations involved, but nevertheless 
on the Continent this involved some sort of toleration, especially 
when the growth of nationalities is taken into account and ‘‘ each 
State is left free to go its own way. With the attainment of 
this attitude the last vestige of the theory of universality has 
been destroyed.” The Continental examples of the enforced 
growth of tolerance had some effect in England though, .despite 
the views of More in 1516, ‘‘ English thought with respect to 
the problem of heresy was, if possible, more uniformly intolerant 
than was Continental opinion prior, at least, to 1558.’’ Perhaps, 
however, unorthodoxy was not so “ completely disorganised ” as 
Dr. Jordan thinks. Yet, whatever are the facts about the 
Lollards and their successors, the question of toleration by the 
time of Elizabeth’s succession had been largely reduced to an. 
intellectual question, and the first victory of toleration had 
been won. ; 

Dr. Jordan traces the dominant groups during the reign of 
Elizabeth and shows that the Settlement of Religion was. essen- 
tially political and national, and the attitude that conscience was 
free though the public exercise of any but the established 
religion was not tolerated, was the first basis of toleration, though 
it was unsatisfactory in its original form. Dr. Jordan divides 
the reign into two periods—that ending in 1576 and that con- 
cluding with the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 


At the close of the century Hooker set forth in the calm 
sunset of the Queen’s reign the essence of forty years of 
Anglican thought on the manifold problems which relate 
themselves on the question of religious toleration. He was 
unwilling to allow complete freedom to reason and to private 
judgment since he detected the spiritual anarchy which must 
ensue from the free play of these agencies. He preferred to 
raise a law and an interpretation of the law which would turn 
religious thoughts and actions into a broad and compre- 
hensive stream which would, however, have restraining banks. 
He envisaged a law which, while checking disintegrating 
tendencies, would guarantee a large measure of freedom and 
toleration within the majestic Church which his mind created. 


The minority groups are adequately dealt with. It is only by 
understanding these groups that the Cromwellian interlude and 
the subsequent reaction can be understood. Dr. Jordan gives 
also the drift of lay thought and Roman Catholic thought during 
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the Elizabethan period and so lays the basis for many’ sub- 
sequent developments. His book is excellent and not the less 
excellent that it develops many themes on which many students 
have unsettled views. 


J. E. G. DE M. 


* * * 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE.* 

Mr. E. F. Benson has based his biography of Charlotte 
Brontë” almost entirely on her letters, and perhaps that is the 
secret of his very living portraiture of the whole family. Unlike 
many biographical subjects, the Brontés as a family must figure 
largely in any of their individual lives, for they each 
contributed, both consciously and unconsciously, to the writings 
of the others. They lived in the fastnesses of the bleak moors 
which coloured deeply their outlook on life, but in addition- they 
were permeated with their Irish ancestry. The English mother 
could not eradicate-temperaments which could send the owner to 
heights of happiness and depths of depression in the same 
hour. The moods and humours and slender joys of high spirits 
with brief horizons made good stories, but many of these scenes 
were more than that; they were, in fact, life as the Brontés 
knew it. That is the secret of their quiet greatness : they wrote 
true fiction and they alone knew its bitterness. Charlotte told 
the world of- impossible and unrequited love, feelings un- 
suspected by her family -and galling to her shy, proud spirit. 
Anne the gentle, through the example of her brother, wrote of 
the drunkard and his friends. and the effect on his relatives. 
She had felt the mental torture in the nearness of a drunken 
sot, and watched a fine brain ruined. She knew drink to be 
such an impediment to all happiness that she would warn the 
world and did so. Genius was never placed in more fruitful sur- 
roundings; school and home, home and the moors, home and the 
village, home and abroad, produced for such receptive minds 
more material than God gave them years to use it. 

There lingers still a popular notion that the Brontés lived 
with the bleak moors, taught in hardship, and out of these rocks 
made lasting literature. On the contrary, they came to know ' 
(though generally unwillingly), people of many types and kinds, 
and these persons’ attitude to life was taken up by the absorb- 
ing Bronté mind and given out again in their guise. Yet 
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nearly always the moorland home, with its very real trials, was 
the background of their thoughts, and from that safe stronghold: 
- they could say what they would. 

And we find that, in the living-room of a grim and meagre 
parsonage, girt about by moors and graveyard and charged 
with an atmosphere of hatred and heroism, of thwarted ambi- 
tions and acclaimed achievement, there worked two sisters 
who, vastly differing in talent and temperament, have for ever 
enriched English literature, the one by a romance of supreme 
genius and by a few lyrics ... , the other by two novels 
which, easily outlasting ephemeral foibles, will always hold 
their place among classical masterpieces, it is inevitable that 
we should want to learn all we can, not only about the books 
themselves, but about the strange solitary girls who wrote 
them. 


Charlotte, the eldest living member of the family, was the 
driving force of the home, and perhaps that fact, together with 
her ambitious nature, made her harder and less compassionate 
than her sisters. Yet, in spite of her strong will and dominating 
spirit, she suffered intensely from shyness and among strangers 
she was almost as unhappy as her sisters in like circumstances. 

Strangers made her suffer, and the first thing she looked for 
in them was faults. She was abnormally shy of them; her 
shyness to the end of her days was torture to her, and she 
attributed her discomfort to their odious qualities. It was 
from this largely that her censoriousness sprang, but it was 
also due to her constitutional pessimism which, always expect- 
ing to find blemishes in others, was seldom disappointed. She 
was alert to detect faults, she was extreme to mark what was 
done amiss. > 


This critical outlook and the lack of a nature easy to be beloved, 
must have given her a less happy life than her sisters. They 
were unhappy with strangers and easily homesick, but left to 
themselves they had their work and their writing and were 
content as far as it was possible to be content in that sad family 
circle. Charlotte, on the other hand, could not rest anywhere; 
her soaring ambitions drove her among strangers; ber im- 
possible love kept her awhile from home; then later at home 
again anxiety and sorrows kept her tuned to a high pitch. Yet it 
was this restlessness combined with her other Irish qualities 
which gave her the stamina and determination to achieve a given 
goal, and when she could not reach it to build again. In her 
brief married life she seems to have found a peace and happiness 
which she had never found before. 
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Mr: Benson has written an admirable biography and-makes 
evident the fictional side of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, published in 1857, two years after the death of Char- 
lotte. The letters contain the secrets of the truth. 

We know from Charlotte’s own letters that there was a vast 
deal of hardness and intolerance in her nature, and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s image of her, as entirely tender and loving and 
patient under cruel trials and disappointments, robs her, with 
the best motives, of her actual individuality. These suppres- 
sions, which render her so much less real, were deliberate : 
we find that Mrs. Gaskell, with the evidence of Charlotte’s 
letters in front of her, leaves out important passages which 
clearly convey what she was at pains to suppress. 


G. S. M. DE M. 


* * * 


THOMAS TRAHERNE.* 


The discovery of the poetical works of the Rev. Thomas 
Traherne (who died in October 1674 at the age of under forty 
years) was an extraordinary literary event of the late nineteenth 
century, and Miss Gladys Wade’s full edition of his poems is 
very welcome. Traherne was born, it seems, at Ledbury, near 
Hereford, about 1636, of poor but well-connected parents, who, 
seeing’ his great abilities, sent him to the Ledbury Grammar 
School’ There must have been some. money available, since he 
was entered at Brasenose College; Oxford, as a Commoner in 
1652. He took his Bachelor’s Degree in 1656, the Master’s 
Degree in 1661, and he became Bachelor of Divinity in 1669. He 
was ordained before 1657, when he became Rector of Credenhill, 
near Hereford. He was appointed some ten years later private 
chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgman, the Lord Keeper, and re- 
mained in his service till Bridgman’s death. Three months later’ 
Traherne himself died. At the date of his death he was also 
vicar of Teddington, where the Lord Keeper lived. Traherne 
was busy with his pen and published his ‘‘ Roman Forgeries ” 
in 1673, a more or less popular work. His singularly beautiful 
“ Christian Ethics ’? was in the press at the time of his death 
in 1674. Twenty-five years later his ‘‘ Serious and Pathetical 
Contemplation ’’ was published by a well-known divine, the Rev. 

* The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne faithfully reprinted from the 
Author’s Original Manuscript together with “ Poems of Felicity ’’ reprinted 
from the Burney manuscript and poems ae various iN Edited with 


preface and notes by Gladys I. Wade, M.A.: P. J. and A. E Dobeli, 8, 
Brunton Street, London, W.1. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Dr. George Hicks. Another and an unfinished work, the Cen- 
turies of Meditations, is extant and was published by Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, the godfather (so to speak) of the poems. . 

No one knew that this obscure prose-writer of the late seven- 
teenth century was also a poet, and a poet of considerable force, 
who, to quote Mr. Bertram Dobell (in his introduction to the first 
edition of the poems issued in 1903), used the poetic form as: 

the vehicle through which he expressed his deepest convic- 
tions and his profoundest thoughts. ... To claim for 
Traherne a place in the front rank of poets is hardly possible 

.. but I cannot help thinking that neither Herbert, 


Crashaw, nor Vaughan can compare with Traherne in the 
most essential qualities of a poet. He alone has that 


“ impetuous rush of a mind. . . lifted into ecstasy beyond 
itself ’? which Milton . . . regarded as the chief requisite of 
poetry. 


When Traherne died in 1674 his manuscripts passed to his 
brother Philip, and ultimately to a family named Skipp .of 
Ledbury. In 1888 the property of the Skipp family was dispersed 
and the MSS. disappeared, to reappear in part on a street barrow 
(presumably in London) in 1896. The whole story is not entirely 
clear, but at any rate.three manuscript volumes became the 
property of Mr. Bertram Dobell, and he identified the author 
of the volumes as Traherne, though at one time one learned 
bibliophile -was inclined to attribute these works to Vaughan. 
The quest did not cease there. The British Museum contains 
amongst its Burney manuscripts a work entitled Poems of 
Felicity, ‘‘ a selection of Thomas Traherne’s poems prepared for 
publication by Philip Traherne, but, for reasons we can only 
surmise, left unpublished.” ‘This work was edited in. 1910 by 
Dr. H. J. Bell with a preface and notes. Now Miss Gladys I. 
Wade has collected all the known poems in a useful volume 
which includes the introduction written by Mr. Bertram Dobell 
for the first edition of the poems in 1903 as revised for the 
second edition in 1906. Whether all the poems have been saved 
is not clear. Mr. Dobell in 1906 said that “‘ it seems clear that 
there must bea considerable quantity of verse by Traherne 
which has not yet been recovered,” while Miss Wade, writing in 
her preface on the subject of the Poems of Felicity, says: 


My own conclusion is that Philip Traherne, somewhere 
about 1710, having in his possession the Dobell Folio MS. 
and another (lost) MS. of some 143 pages, selected and 
arranged in sequences certain of his brother’s poems; he 
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used the Dobell Folio MS. for his first revision of the poems, 
and also jotted down in it notes on the order of the poems; 
in copying out the poems he made further alterations, as 
the Burney MS. itself most clearly shows; and the total 
result is the Poems of Felicity as we have them to- day. 

I myself am quite convinced that Philip Traherne is respon- 
sible for all the corrections that appear in the Burney MS., 
and for all the variant readings from the text of the Dobell MS. 


Probably, then,. there are more manuscripts of Thomas Tra- 
herne hidden away in some library in Herefordshire. Miss 
Wade, by an ingenious piece of reasoning, gives the poet six 
more poems as well as some hitherto unknown prose-works. 
Both Miss Wade and Mr. Bertram Dobell are précious writers 
and there are various points that are somewhat obscure. For 
instance, the very important story of. Mrs. Hopton (whose niece 
apparently married Philip Traherne) and the relationship of 
the Skipp and Traherne families might have been made clearer. 
_The history of the manuscripts might be made both simpler - 
and fuller. For instance, how was the third manuscript volume 
acquired and how was it that the Poems of Felicity came into 
the Burney manuscripts? No doubt the necessary facts are all 
in this book, but they are as difficult to unravel as the book was 
to cut. Uncut books are an anomaly to-day. 


* * * 


THOMAS À KEMPIS AND WALES. 


The Archdeacon of Bangor, Dr. Albert Owen Evans, under 
the guise of a bibliographical paper, has produced a learned and 
delightful little book on the vogue in Wales of the second most 
popular book in the world, the de Imitatione Christi of Thomas 
à Kempis. It is a remarkable fact that a Welsh scholar, the 
friend of More and Erasmus, Richard Whitford, a Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, elected in 1497, was the author of 
what “ is still considered as the facile princeps of all English 
editions.” The first English edition was that of William Atkin- 
son in 1503, printed by Pynson. This was followed by an anony- 
mous version in 1531 which was reprinted in 1532, 1535, 1540 
and 1545. The authorship was disclosed in the 1556 edition as 
` $ Thomas ù Kempis and Wales: a Paper read before the Welsh Biblio- 
graphical Society, at the Powys Hall, University College, Bangor, on 
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that of Richard Whitford, who died apparently in the previous 
-year. Probably the best evidence of the date of his death is the 
fact that the authorship of the famous translation was suppressed 
during such a long period of his undoubted lifetime. 

In that part of his paper the Archdeacon deals slightly with 
the vexed and still living question of the authorship of the 
original work. As he has referred in more than kind terms to 
my own book on the subject—Thomas 4 Kempis: His Age and 
Book—I must say that I believe entirely that the author was 
Thomas 4 Kempis, though I dealt fully with the claims of Walter 
Hilton, since in my judgment he is the only possible competitor. 
The real doubt is the date of the manuscript catalogued as 
G.9.1.16 in the Cambridge University Library. The catalogue 
says ‘‘ date about 1400.” If that is correct it would dispose of 
the claim of Thomas à Kempis. But, in fact, as I stated at the 
time, there is little doubt that the date is a good deal nearer 1450. 
The argument in favour of Walter Hilton, in my opinion, origi- 
nated in a mistake in the Catalogue of the Syon Monastery at 
Isleworth where the work was regarded as Hilton’s because it 
was bound up with Hilton’s undoubted works. This error 
occurred about the beginning of the sixteenth century and misled 
both John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, and Obadiah Walker, the 
Master of University College, Oxford. The Archdeacon of Ban- 
gor is in error in thinking that Walter Hilton was a member 
of the House at Sheen, an error shared by Thomas Tanner and 
John Pits. He was an Augustinian, not a Carthusian, and he died 
in 1396, twenty years before the House at Sheen was founded, 
about 1415. If Hilton had been a member of the House at Sheen 
the evidence in his favour would have been much stronger. I 
think that we can safely dismiss the claim that the Head of 
the Augustinian House at Thurgarton was the author of the de 
Imitatione Christi. But this is a by-product of Dr. Evans’ 
learned paper. The Welsh versions of the famous book is the 
main subject of his thesis. There are no less than twenty-one (or 
twenty-two if the alleged edition of 1679 is admitted) translations 
into Welsh, beginning with the versions printed in London in 
1684 and ending for the present with the Bangor issue of 
1908 : 


There were six attempts to produce the de Imitatione Christi 
in Welsh, each with some difference in its Title, and varying 
in results. 7 Richard Whitford in 1556 first used the title 
Following of ci hrist; which is followed by many of the Welsh 
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versions in Dilyniad Crist. The Christian Pattern (Patrwn 
y gwir Gristion) was first employed as a title by John Preston 
... in 1642. With the exception of the first edition of 
1684, all the other Welsh editions appear. to be adaptations 
rather than translations. 


The Archdeacon deals frankly with all the bibliographical diffi- 
culties, and perhaps especially of the versions issuing from 
Shrewsbury ; there were ten between circa 1730 and circa 1766-8. 
Only two of the Shrewsbury issues are dated. The famous first 
edition was written by Hugh Owen, who died in 1642, and was 
èdited almost certainly by John Hughes of the Society of Jesus 
in 1684. There is no real mystery about the case. But there is 
great doubt about the Chester edition of 1723. The translation 
was signed W. M. A. B. Who was W. M.? Whence did he take 
his degree of B.A.? Three names are suggested and dismissed. 
The name of William Mytton, the Rector of Habberley in Salop, 
the antiquary and authority on Shropshire history who died in 
1746, may be suggested. He was an Oxford and a Cambridge 
man and he took his Cambridge M.A. after the date of publica- 
tion. However, guesswork in such a case is endless. 


J. E. G. DE M. 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Schleswig-Holstein Question,* by Lawrence D. Steefel, 
is a work of first-rate importance to historical scholars. Professor 
Steefel has been busy with his complicated theme for ten years, 
and he has added to the vast mass of printed material already avail- 
able new treasures from the archives of London, Copenhagen, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin. While previous specialists such as Sybel 
and Sir Adolphus Ward were handicapped by their ignorance 
of Danish sources, the young American scholar has mastered the 
Danish case and does full justice to its claims. He stands, more- 
over, above the battle, which no Dane or German has been able 
to do. An introductory chapter sketches the development of the 
question down to 1863, when the detailed narrative begins, and 
a brief concluding chapter summarises the events which followed 
the defeat of Denmark and the loss of the Duchies in 1864. He 
shares the general view that Danish policy was singularly mala- 
droit. It expected help from Great Britain and France which was 
not forthcoming, and played into Bismarck’s hands by its blind 
intransigence. With a little more readiness to compromise they 
would have made it difficult for Bismarck to find a pretext for 
war. The author is even more severe on the conduct of British 
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policy by Palmerston and Russell, who failed at every point, and 
whose failure struck a damaging blow at British prestige. ‘The 
prize was won by Bismarck, the only performer who played the 
hazardous game with the requisite skill. He used to declare that 
he was prouder of his success in the first of his great European 
adventures than of any other single achievement, and the tangled 
drama unfolded in these pages goes far to support the verdict. 
The volume is enriched by some valuable unpublished material 
in the appendices and by the fullest descriptive bibliography of the 
subject in existence. Professor Steefel has chosen a theme the 
very title of which strikes terror into the heart of the ordinary 
reader; but the student of Europe in the ’sixties and of the making 
of Imperial Germany will accept his substantial gift with genuine 
gratitude. 


* * * 


English readers will be grateful for Professor Geyl’s The Revolt 
of the Netherlands, 1555-1609,* which is based on the first volume 
of his large work on the Netherlands. Those of us of the older 
generation who were brought up on Motley’s masterpiece will 
turn with eager interest to a cool and authoritative survey of the 
period first illuminated by his flashing genius. ‘The difference of 
treatment and atmosphere is-immense, for Motley was a preacher. 
and a prophet, while the Professor of Dutch History is, above all, 
an interpreter. ‘Though a patriotic Dutchman he writes without 
emotion, and we search in vain for purple patches. The familiar 
facts are there, but they often appear in a new light. The revolt 
was primarily an uprising against the cruel and blundering rule of 
aliens, not a struggle of Protestants against Catholics. The Protest- 
ants of Holland, we are told, were only a minority all through the 
war and for generations after it. William the Silent never lost 
sight of the fact that the nation was still largely Catholic, nor 
did he ever conceive the aim of the movement to be the overthrow 
of Catholicism. With this master-key in our hands we realise that 
there was no inherent necessity for the northern and southern 
provinces to part company, since there was at the time no sharp 
line of religious division. Professor Geyl rejoices over the victories 
of the north, but he grieves over the ‘‘ disaster ’’ of a split which 
ought never to have occurred. Next to its solid learning the chief 
merit of this book is the independence of judgment, which dares 
to differ from some celebrated Dutch and Belgian historians in their 
views of the nature and the results of the terrible struggle. The 
great figures of the drama—Orange, Egmont, Alva, Parma, 
Maurice and Barneveldt—become known to us through their doings 
rather than through direct characterisation ; and it would have been 
helpful to readers who approach the period without much know- 
ledge to be told a little more of the personality of the protagonists. 
‘The maps are a great help in following the fortunes of the fight, 
and the bibliographical notes will guide the serious student to the 
sources and their commentators. 

* Williams & Norgate. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Miss Buchanan’s ‘‘ The Dissolution of an Empire ’’* presents a 
vivid picture of a period of inexhaustible interest. As the daughter 
of the last British Ambassador to Tsarist Russia she saw every- 
thing at close quarters during the closing years of peace, the 
horrors of the war, and the opening phases of the Revolution. She 
writes well, and her unpretentious book is a useful contribution to 
our knowledge of a régime that deserved to perish. ‘The most 
important novelty is to be found in the chapter on the attempt to 
get the Imperial family out of Russia before it was too late. 
According to Miss Buchanan everything was in train for the 
departure when, on April roth, 1917, a telegram arrived from 
England which was described by the horrified Ambassador to his 
family in the words: ‘‘ They refuse to let the Emperor come 
over.” At a later date Sir George told his daughter that “‘ the 
whole plan of the Emperor’s journey had been wrecked because 
Mr. Lloyd George had warned the King that the feeling of the 
country was violently against the Russian Imperial family, that 
the Labour members had sworn to create trouble if they were 
received, and that it would be very unwise to risk offending them 
at that critical juncture of the war.” This grave challenge should 
be taken up without delay. We are also supplied with an acid 
description of Mr. Arthur Henderson’s ill-judged mission to St. 
Petersburg after the Revolution. Miss Buchanan writes with loving 
admiration of her father, who did all that man could do to save 
the short-sighted rulers of Russia from their tragic fate. 


* * 7% 


Mrs. Clotilde Wollersen has written a curious novel entitled 
“ The Golden Pheasant,” t which does not make light reading. 
The plot is simple and not unusual, but the method of treatment 
deserves notice and will appeal to those who are interested in 
psychology, though it fails, as such studies are apt to fail (except 
in the hands of the great masters of literature), to throw any light 
on fundamental moral problems. A successful scientist of good 
family falls in love with his employer’s wife, and he is torn between 
this and his devotion to his work. The two factors, to his mind, are 
irreconcilable, and the story deals mainly with the resulting mental 
conflict. The workings of the mind are often baffling to onlookers, 
and this is the difficulty of Mrs. Wollersen’s novel. She has written 
a clever piece of work, but time and again a passage must be re-read 
only to feel still that the meaning is not apparent. 


* John Murray. 15s. 
f Methuen. 6s. net. 
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OCTOBER, 1932. 


OTTAWA, 


HE Conference held last August in Ottawa was intended 

by those who summoned it to have a profound influence 

upon both the increase and direction of future trade in 
the British Empire, and in particular to rearrange the commer- 
cial orientation of the United Kingdom. Both Sir Austen and 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain took occasions to dilate on the happy 
fortune which enabled the latter to materialise the dreams of 
their father, while younger zealots like Sir H. Page Croft 
were assured that the opportunity of participating in a new era 
of prosperity had indeed been vouchsafed them. Even Mr. 
Keynes seems to have been infected by the contagion, and 
evolved a protectionist microbe which was guaranteed to be free 
from restrictive capacity. The electorate, partly moved by 
persistent and skilful propaganda, partly from thankfulness to 
turn into any port during the continuance of the economic 
blizzard, partly in readiness to honour any cheque drawn ‘by 
the Government on their credulity, were inoculated with official 
announcements of schedules prepared, of experts selected, of 
industries organised and of Ministers being coached in their 
parts for Ottawa. As the appointed date drew near, Lausanne 
and Geneva were hustled into the journalistic background. Mr. 
Baldwin changed places with the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Runciman with Sir John Simon. While it might be alleged 
that at Geneva or Lausanne fifty nations were assembled, and 
at Ottawa only the spokesmen of one commonwealth came 
together, yet the areas involved thereat were so far-flung, the 
trade actual and potential so vast, the communities so important, 
and the benefits to be retained or lost so considerable, that the 
world outside the Empire was as much concerned as the 
Conferenciers themselves. 

Conferences are the fashion certainly in political, and perhaps 
in diplomatic, circles just now. It is beyond question well and 
profitable that the statesmen of nations whose history, outlook 
and geography are antagonist should at a recognised and 
common meeting-ground make personal acquaintance with their 
opposite numbers. Asperities are avoided or softened, problems 
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are explained and comprehended with an ease and a goodwill 
not attainable on paper. But the too regular and frequent 
recurrence of such gatherings may create difficulties as well 
as destroy them. If the path of discussion is thorny, well, the 
next session is only six months off—perhaps one’s own opposi- 
tion at home will by then be less truculent, or the Government 
with whom one is immediately concerned will send out a more 
pliable opponent, so a little procrastination will hurt no one. 
Breathing time is afforded and the knock-out avoided. This 
attitude in international negotiators has begun, however, to be 
realised and denounced by the home authorities. Italy in 
particular has declared her intention no longer to tolerate such 
procedure, or the delays involved. Problems of trade or boun- 
daries, of debts, of quotas or the like, once raised, grow in 
difficulty of settlement the longer they are subject to journalistic 
attention, or form the nucleus of financial or political trans- 
action. In some measure friction so engendered can be dis- 
counted by the plea that the disputants have a long tradition 
of contention, that in the past their most frequent meetings 
have been on the battle-field and not in the council chamber. 
It is then the part of a good friend to suggest a remedy, to point 
to_a bridge, if only because any disturbance of the common 
peace would almost certainly involve neighbours. 

If as I think this is a fair interpretation of Geneva, it is a 
consideration not to be disregarded in relation to Ottawa. The 
Governments which met there had both in fact and theory much 
in common. Language, origin, law and literature are bonds of 
strength. The absence of history to revenge—of ambition 
thwarted—of nationality crushed, mitigated danger of wilful 
and malicious disunion. The natural atmosphere was one of 
goodwill and helpfulness—the underlying desire was to under- 
stand. But of equal force are other motifs. A small population 
set in great continents content, even anxious, to dwell for the 
most part in a few large cities (out of ten million Canadians 
four and a half million dwell in large towns, and out of six 
million Australians over three millions are city dwellers) 
separated by great distances from each other, cannot easily 
comprehend the requirements of a people crushed against each 
other in millions in a small island. The isolation of the 
Dominions from each other—from Great Britain—from the 
remaining world, renders it at all times difficult for them to 
grasp the numberless problems of the British, maintaining a 
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livelihood amidst the fiercest competition of rivals similarly 
handicapped. So, then, it was clear that, genial as was the 
spirit of the first sessions, and jovial the hospitality or true the 
welcome, behind the façade of friendship must be a real 
divergence of feeling as how best to promote the common good. 
Governments and Ministers in the Dominions had, as elsewhere, 
oppositions who genuinely or factiously criticise and condemn. 
To placate or disarm opponents concessions must be avoided or 
refused which goodwill and experience might recommend and 
desire. Even supporters become obstreperous when they discern 
danger to constituents or interests in these tariff negotiations. 
When these interests owe their life to alien capital or enterprise, 
and in Canada both are largely supplied by the United States 
of America, they wield a weapon doubly edged with personal 
and national self-seeking. The very preparation of a ‘‘ strong 
case’ and its subsequent exposition and defence easily create 
an artificial patriotism which it has been difficult later on to 
abandon. 

Such are some of the pitfalls which lie in the path of any 
Imperial negotiator. It is obvious from the reports, public and 
private, which have reached us from Ottawa that none of such 
obstacles have been absent from Ottawa. I have been told—I 
know not with what truth—that some 1,200 persons, delegates, 
journalists, experts, trade representatives, etc., were present at 
or about the Conference. It is difficult to imagine that some 
at least of these were not more greatly concerned with their 
own trade interests than with the general well-doing of the 
Empire. If this was not the case all previous experience is 
belied, and many reports by journalists and officials as to 
activities behind the scenes were grossly inaccurate. How 
indeed could it be otherwise? The real issue at the Conference, 
disguise it under any name you like, was the direction in which, 
and to whom, should flow the current of British trade, whether 
it should be canalised by the Dominions or whether it should 
still be free to find its own meandering and fertilising passage 
to the international ocean of trade. How many individuals as 
well as nations stood to gain or lose by the change from a free 
to a tied trade! Great Britain, after discarding a financial 
system which had brought her unparalleled wealth, commerce and 
reputation, was in process of negotiating a new trading system 
based, if possible, on preferential treatment of Empire Partners. 

It was strange, but true, that there was no suggestion before 
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or at Ottawa, of increasing trade, but only of redistributing it. 
Markets in Dominions or in Colonies, it seems to have been 
assumed, could only be opened by shutting them against the 
foreigner. British trade was to be static, not dynamic. A 
natural assumption, one must suppose, amongst tariff mongers. 
Even so, the stakes were too large to play for without a certainty 
of recourse to every device that experience could suggest. 
Nations as well as firms might have to recast their schedules. 
Manufacturers, merchants and shipowners might have to scrap 
their experience, their organisations and their connections at the 
shortest of notice. With such possibilities stirring, only a 
singularly unsophisticated patriotism could fail to be alive to 
the openings for political corruption. We shall never know 
the extent to which such pressure failed or succeeded, so easily 
can it be concealed under innocent legislation. f 

Having opened with the usual festivities, the leaders of the 
delegations delivered expositions of policy. Canada, as con- 
vener of the Conference, led off, being careful to say little in 
many words. ‘‘ The importance of maintaining the leadership 
amongst nations, the movement towards a new economic order, 
the need for unselfish concerted action, the greater possibility 
of ‘such efforts in the Empire than elsewhere, the common 
inheritance, the present uniformity of policy,” were for her the 
necessary preludes to a “‘ proposal ? for commercial ‘‘ economic 
association ’’? which “in no way implied world dissociation.” 
Mr. Bennett gave a clear indication of his subsequent claims 
when declaring that “‘ State-aided standards of living, labour 
and dumping conflict with the free institutions of the Empire.” 
Then followed suggestions that the United Kingdom should 
‘extend her present tariff preferences to natural products ” 
(i.e. to raw materials, as lumber, wheat, etc.) in return “ for 
free entry of British products which would not injuriously affect 
Canadian enterprise.” Perhaps the opening ceremonies were 
not opportune for dotting i’s, but anything more vague for the 
United Kingdom could not easily have been proposed. What- 
ever it was it was offered simultaneously to the other Imperial 
Partners. 

Mr. Baldwin’ for Great Britain emphasised the great expecta- 
tions which he held as to the outcome of the Conference. 
“ Britain had changed her fiscal policy ’’; the Conference had 
therefore, he declared, greater freedom, and he hoped to take 
full opportunity of it. Of Imperial trade 70 per cent. was with 
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the foreigner—only 30 per cent. with the Empire. The United 
Kingdom had extended her preferences to the ‘Colonies, who 
now took rı per cent. of her exports, and the Colonies had made 
their preferences Empire wide. He then reminded the Con- 
ference that, however great the Empire, it depended on the rest 
of the world and on the ‘‘ recovery of prices ’’—these in turn 
on returning confidence and this latter on the removal of trade 
barriers and particularly of quotas. The lowering of trade 
barriers between Empire Partners as the means of expanding 
Empire trade was the general objective of the British Govern- 
ment. The Empire in turn could not be isolated from the 
outside world. If Mr. Baldwin has indeed expressed all his 
views at Ottawa, there is not much between him and the late 
Mr. Cobden. 

Australia, through Mr. Bruce, desired a rise in commodity 
prices, and New Zealand, said Mr. Coates, desired to increase 
the margin of preference by reducing tariffs on British, and 
raising them on foreign products. She supported the principle 
of “quotas”? but only as applied to non-Empire goods. 
Solvency in the Dominions depended on a rise in price levels 
in Great Britain. 

South Africa struck rather a different note. Mr. Havenga, 
the Finance Minister, said he could not believe in a self- 
contained and isolated British Empire, though he favoured the 
extension of inter-imperial trade. The measure of success of 
the Conference would be its effect on international trade. If 
industries were to survive tariffs might be necessary, but their 
duty was to lower tariffs in order to facilitate trade movement. 
The primary object of preferences was the promotion of trade. 
South Africa had granted preferential rates on £9 millions of 
textiles of machinery, of iron and steel manufactures, trades in 
which Great Britain more particularly required assistance. If 
additional preferences were sought in order to divert trade, 
consideration would have to be given as to the effect on foreign 
countries now freely buying South African products, whose 
markets they must retain. It was inevitable that the Dominions 
should develop industries using their own raw materials. Upon 
monetary standards Mr. Havenga said that international com- 
merce was carried on with such small margins of profit that 
changes in the rate of exchange forced commerce to be so 
speculative that the volume of transactions became restricted. 
The world wanted a measure of values, more and not less stable 
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than gold, and-the discovery of such a measure, together with 
the allied subjects of raising and stabilising price levels, was 
clearly a question for a world settlement. The world disregard 
of economic limitations had produced an impasse which was 
a threat to that high level of civilisation which we now looked 
ou as an inalienable heritage. 

India, the Conference was told, was governed economically 
by the fact of a very large and poor population mainly agri- 
cultural. She was forced therefore to keep to a moderate level 
of duties which would impose no unnecessary burden on the 
consumer. The development of her foreign trade together with 
the readjustment of price levels and stability of exchange was 
essential. 

It may be claimed: therefore that if the Conference was to 
be successful, it must lower tariffs (a) as between the different 
members of the Empire; and (b) between the Empire and the 
remaining nations, and further that it must raise price levels 
and stabilise exchange if world trade was to be restored to 
healthy conditions. Five Committees were set up to deal with 
and expedite the work of the Conference. ‘That on Promotion 
of Trade within the Empire was the most important, and was 
in fact the Conference sitting in camera. Monetary and 
Financial Questions, Customs Administration, Commercial 
Relations with Foreign Countries, and Methods of Economic 
Co-operation occupied the other Committees. Australia and 
South Africa seem to have put their cards on the table promptly 
and frankly. ‘They were luckily beyond the reach of local and 
day-to-day pressure. Canada was free in neither respect and 
held up her case, at least as far as the public was concerned, 
as long as possible, and longer than was reasonable or con- 
venient. South Africa asked for preference on maize, chilled 
beef, mutton and lamb, and hoped for consideration of wines 
and tobacco, and offered preference on articles stimulating 
mutual trade. Australia proposed substantial reductions of her 
emergency tariff and abolition of recent surcharges and prohibi- 
tions, together with preference where Australia was not exploit- 
ing protected industries. 

It was agreed that different Dominions interested in the same 
commodity should pool their views as to its admission into the 
United Kingdom before discussing the subject with the British 
delegation. While such a method may have given a temporary 
impression of a fight between a united overseas combination 
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against the mother country, it was most probably the only way 
in which time could be saved substantially, and mutual con- 
cessions obtained by and for each different Dominion in respect 
of its favourite product. 

On the fifth day Mr. Bennett told the British the primary 
products for which he desired preference, and, in spite of the 
hostility of Australian as well as Canadian growers and dealers 
(as to which he assumed surprise), he included wheat in his 
list. ‘The removal of restrictions on the export of live cattle, 
preference for bacon, lumber, base metals, tobacco and canned 
fish were the chief requests, in return for which he offered a 
long list of free entry for British articles which Canada did 
not produce, but he said nothing as to the list submitted to 
him by Great Britain. 

As regards meat the Dominions suggested free entry for the 
Empire, and a duty on foreign beef, mutton, pork or veal of 
zd. per lb., and of ad. per lb. on lamb, such duties in the 
case of Argentina to be halved or omitted. To ensure a steady 
average of prices it was suggested there should be some restric- 
tion on foreign imports. 

The British reply, by anticipation, to Mr. Bennett had pointed 
out that under the tariff system now prevailing in Britain, only 
30 per cent. of foreign imports entered free, while some 
Dominions enjoyed over 90 per cent. of free entry for their 
products. Dominion policy on the other hand gave practically 
no free entry to British goods. Where preference was accorded 
to Dominions by Great Britain, it took the form of total 
remission of duties payable by foreign goods. Imports into 
the Dominions from outside the Empire were shown to be £350 
millions. Preference to be a reality must afford duties 
sufficiently low to permit of reasonable competition against 
native industries of reasonable efficiency. There were one or 
two pregnant observations at the end of the British statement. 
Arbitrary impositions by Executive regulations restricted and 
prevented business. Anything tending to check foreign exports 
must lessen the saving and purchasing power of the people and 
so damage the markets on which the Dominions so largely 
depended for the consumption of their own goods. Admirable 
sentiments to be remembered not only in Ottawa, but at West- 
minster. 

I have said something earlier about political corruption, and 
corruption is not necessarily financial. It became active the 
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moment England and Canada got to grips. In the words of 
one correspondent at Ottawa, “‘ Since the Conference began all 
the massed resources of high protectionist elements in Canada 
have been employed at Ottawa.’’ Canadian textile intetests are 
powerful with the Conservative Party in Canada, and, just 
before the Conference met, had amazed their British confréres 
with the rigidity of their views as to the reservation of home 
markets. The Textile Journal declared that no established 
Canadian interest, agricultural or manufacturing, could be sacri- 
ficed by any Government at Ottawa. Lumber was not less 
active than cotton. The U.S.A. tariffs had halved the sale 
of British Columbian timber, local demand had similarly 
decreased, and Japan had dropped her imports by two-thirds. 
Meanwhile England was buying from Russia at starvation 
prices. The Lumbermen’s Association asked that preference 
should be increased from xro per cent. to 20 per cent., that a 
quota of 30 per cent. should be allotted to the Empire, and 
the balance should be divided amongst foreigners with special 
restrictions against Russia. The Cause and the Occasion 
synchronised. -Could anyone wonder that Mr. Bennett dilated 
on the incompatibility of British and Russian institutions? 

In something the same way while Australia wanted neither 
quota nor preference for her wheat, and while the Canadian 
grower who had sold last year’s crop to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, but expected this year to be able to put a reduced yield 
on the world market, also. was hostile—the Canadian Govern- 
ment which was still carrying that last-year crop, was extremely 
anxious to have a sure market in England. So Mr. Bennett 
pressed for a quota at least. Regardless of a permanent injury 
to the British consumer, he sought to mitigate a temporary 
Canadian difficulty. It was action inherent in the situation. 
The Times correspondent in Ottawa described the Canadian 
memorandum as ‘Sa genuine and comprehensive proposal to 
divert to Great Britain import business from the U.S.A. and 
other foreign countries.’ ‘This was to be achieved by putting 
some commodities on the free list, others on a lower tariff, and 
in respect of others increasing the tariffs on foreign goods. 
Canada calculated the advantages offered to Great Britain as 
being worth at least £21 millions per annum, with a further 
possibility of {ro millions of new trade. The British experts 
put the gains at about a quarter of these sums. 


While the Canadian proposals were being recast and Mr. ` 
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Bennett was being battered both within and without his 
Cabinet, sugar came forward to occupy the place of textiles 
and wheat, The West Indian islands receive a special preference 
in Great Britain which gives them an advantage of 2s. per cwt. 
in our market over Australia and South Africa, and thus 
enables them to sell here not only their reserved quota, but all 
the rest of their sugar crop as well. They have therefore none 
left for export to, and sale in, Canada. But when Canada 
concluded her trade treaty, and established her State-owned line 
of steamers, with the West Indies, she looked to sugar to 
provide both freight and food. Now she gets neither, but draws 
sugar only from South Africa and Australia, which can there 
find a market, but for a part only of the crop they can no longer 
sell in Great Britain. So they asked to be admitted to the 
special rs. per cwt. preference given to the West Indies as 
thüs they could drive out of England all but the reserved 
quota of West Indian sugar. What was to happen to the 
superfluous product of the islands they regarded as no concern 
of theirs, and anyhow Canada might regain her lost freights. 
Sugar is, then, an excellent example of the thorns lying in 
the path of tariff-mongers. 

As the Conference drew near to its time limit, renewed efforts 
were made by the Canadian interests in lumber, textiles and 
wheat to concentrate on British trade with Russia. Suggestion 
was made that there should be a large quota for Canadian timber 
for which Russia was to be compensated by British increase of 
trade facilities. One hardly knows whether to be most struck 
by the simplicity or the selfishness of the proposal. The 
Australians concentrated on the quantitative regulation of meat 
by which they intended to raise price levels, and which inci- 
dentally must raisé also cost of living and production. A 
deadlock was in fact averted only by the necessity of reaching 
conclusions before the day of separation, and of judgment. 
Neither the Canadian nor the British Government could afford 
to achieve anything short of that complete mutual understanding 
which always attended the earlier post-war Conferences. Their 
agreement was initialled on August roth, after a final tussle 
with a good deal of acrimony over the iron and steel schedules 
on the previous day, and over “‘ efficient industries °” on the 
morning of settlement. While the principles on which agree- 
ment is possible have been published, the details which alone 
render agreement to be of tangible value are so far in large 
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measure withheld from public knowledge. The word “ failure ” 
has twice been officially banished from the Conference vocabu- 
lary.: One wonders whether it will later on be as easy to 
exclude it from the historians’ criticism; but that cannot be 
known until full knowledge of things asked for and accepted 
is possible. 

I have dwelt on the discussions about duties and preferences, 
the work of the Trade Promotion Committee, at a length related 
to the public interest in tariffs. The work of the other four 
Committees was less spectacular, but not more positive. For 
instance, Economic Co-operation, subdivided into Standardisa- 
tion, Agricultural Products, Films, etc., could find nothing more 
definite or productive to report on the main issue than the 
appointment of a Committee of two members from each Empire 
State to report in September 1933 on the means of facilitating 
consultation and co-operation. Even with so vague a generality 
to dissent from, South Africa and the Irish Free State could 
not agree to a permanent Secretariat for Empire Organisation. 
The Committee on Monetary Questions has also reported, and 
unanimously. They agreed that Great Britain should not return 
to the gold ‘standard until it can again be made generally work- 
able, and that no other monetary standard can be internationally 
established until prices, costs, debts and duties are readjusted 
to each other on the basis of realities. They also declared their 
probable solidarity at the World Economic Conference. As 
many subjects, e.g. an Imperial Bank, which they might have 
usefully discussed, were ruled out, it is not much wonder that 
the report is platitudinous and colourless. None of these reports 
have yielded results which could not have been obtained by less 
flamboyant means, but perhaps they served a useful purpose 
in obscuring the tussles in the background over the larger 
issues. 

The real question which emerges from the past month’s doings 
at Ottawa is this. Is the trade of the world which is everywhere 
contracting likely to expand as the result of British Empire 
deliberations? I have not yet found any critic of weight who 
claimed that it would be likely to expand. Diversion of trade 
by quotas or preferences may increase trade between members 
of the Empire, but if, as in present conditions is certain, the 
reaction to them is a lessened ability to buy on the part of 
those nations from which we have diverted trade, then what we 
gain on Imperial roundabouts we lose on foreign swings. It 
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is the volume not the direction of trade which is accountable 
for employment, and it is neither good sense nor good 
patriotism to screen the shortcomings of the Ottawa harvest 
behind organised receptions at landing-stages or laudatory 
paragraphs in friendly journals. It may fairly be claimed that 
criticism should be just and inquiry impartial, but equally so 
must be the support by friends. In the end, near or distant, 
truth will out, and will recoil on the position of anyone— 
journalist, politician, or what not—who, for partisan motives, 
misleads the public. Tariffs and preferences are fiscal charges 
whose results have been of late hidden by falling commodity 
prices. If the fall is at an end, prices which rise will be charged 
with a tariff, and not with a price, rise, and there will be no 
detence. 

Partisanship of one sort is endeavouring to conceal the failure 
of the Conference to benefit the trade of Great Britain. 
Partisanship of another sort will beyond doubt ascribe to Ottawa 
and all it stands for the inability of trade to respond to anything 
but the resumption of principles flouted at Ottawa. Mr. Baldwin 
required the lowering of tariff barriers and reduction of quotas. 
Duties are in general not lowered but raised, quotas often 
created; e.g. the Australian agreement creates eighteen new 
duties, but all reductions of off-setting duties are subject to 
future consideration by Australian authorities. ‘These condi- 
tions of postponed relief with variation apply to all the 
Dominions, who also have been given the right to veto, in 
respect of specified classes of goods, the removal of the ro per 
cent. British duty. It is not wholly accurate to say that British 
concessions are actual, and Dominion concessions are condi- 
tional, but it is largely true. Moreover, the Tariff Boards and 
Authorities in the Dominions, who are to adjudicate on British 
applications for stability or reduction of duties, will necessarily 
be drawn from populations steeped to the core in protection. 

The more one studies these agreements, the more one becomes 
convinced that not only has Great Britain been outgeneralled 
by the Dominions, but she has deprived herself of some of her 
weapons and her armour in her coming contests with foreign 
Governments. If tariffs cannot be used to- lower tariffs by 
retaliation, but only to exclude foreign trade, Mr. Amery will 
have been justified. Mr. Baldwin, who sees world recovery only 
in lower tariffs, lessened quotas and larger trade, will be stulti- 
fied. But why then should Mr. Baldwin have led the British 
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delegation at Ottawa and Mr. Amery been merely an observer? 
We were a year ago a Free Trading nation—to-day we have 
imposed a minimum Io per cent. import duty on foreign goods, 
which now we cannot remit in many cases without Dominion 
consent. We tax inter alia wheat, meat, milk, eggs, poultry, 
maize, butter, cheese, fruit, the raw materials of life; zinc, lead, 
timber, copper, raw materials of industry. We are discouraging 
old customers before we have secured the new ones. We are 
using the system of quotas, the deadliest enemy of the revival 
of trade that folly could invent, against which neither price, 
nor value, nor skill, nor preference, mental or economic, can 
prevail. ; 

The most that Mr. Baldwin or Lord Hailsham can claim as 
a British result at Ottawa is that the preparations of to-day 
are the foundations of to-morrow. It would be unfair to demand 
an immediate expansion of trade as the only valid proof of the 
value of Ottawa. It would be no less unfair to represent a 
mere diversion of trade from outside to inside the Empire as 
a great achievement. Diversion may just as easily -end in 
foreign contraction as in Colonial expansion. If there is as yet 
no right to curse, there is certainly no reason or duty to bless. 
Judgment must be suspended until amongst other things the 
Dominion Parliaments have ratified or rejected the Conference 
agreements which till then are inoperative. 

CHARLES E. HOBHOUSE. 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


T is much to the good that the Governments of the United 
[ sess, of Great Britain and of the European nations åre 

endeavouring to stem the tide of trade contraction and that 
in consequence of their action a more hopeful spirit has been 
- created, bringing with it a substantial recovery in prices of 
securities and of some commodities. That the measures to 
ameliorate the situation were taken none too soon is evident from 
the very grave condition of trade and of credit which still 
persists. Indeed there is little doubt that had those measures 
not been taken a complete break-down of credit and with it of 
trade throughout the world would have been inevitable. In the 
United States the Government’s action has saved from failure 
some thousands of small banks as well as a number of large 
ones and has prevented default upon an immense amount of 
indebtedness. Moreover, by bringing about a recovery in prices 
of securities and commodities, the American Government 
has strengthened the entire credit structure. In Europe 
also the efforts of the Governments to strengthen confidence and 
to maintain trade have been most helpful in supporting the fabric 
of world credit. Probably the greatest step taken to restore 
confidence in Europe was the conditional decision of the Allied 
Powers at Lausanne to reduce German Reparations to a very 
small final payment, and to convene a World Economic Con- 
ference to discuss the steps needed to remedy the situation. 

These decisions undoubtedly indicate that the Governments 
of the world have definitely abandoned their policy of drift and 
are beginning to realise that some policy of co-operation is 
essential to the adjustment of the crisis. This recognition of 
a common difficulty and a common danger has not, however, 
as yet brought them off the road that is leading them to disaster. 
Apart from mere ‘temporary palliatives to prevent a complete 
collapse of the credit system and with it of trade, the Govern- 
-ments have taken no definite steps of a constructive character. 
The decision to reduce German Reparations was made con- 
tingent on the cancellation of the Inter-Allied debts by the 
United States, and American statesmen, apart from Senator 
Borah, are apparently opposed to any such cancellation. Again, 
the decision to convene a World Economic Conference to discuss 
the world situation is accompanied by the reservation that 
reparations, war debts and tariffs are not-to come under discus- 
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sion. Moreover, in other directions the nations are still heading 
“in the wrong direction.” 

The Ottawa Conference, which was called in the hope that 
it would lead to a substantial reduction in Empire Tariffs or 
at any rate would create conditions that would give Great 
Britain greater bargaining power with foreign countries and thus 
bring about tariff reductions, has resulted in rendering Great 
Britain still more protectionist in her relations with foreign 
countries ‘and at the same time has pledged her.to maintain 
protective duties for a number of years unless her Dominions 
consent to their reduction. Thus the greatest market for world 
products, which proved so powerful in promoting world pros- 
perity for the greater part of a century, is in process of being 
so effectively closed, locked and barred that it cannot easily 
be reopened without the consent of nations which have never 
hitherto been conspicuous for their knowledge of economic laws 
and principles, or even of those world conditions which promoted. 
and were so largely responsible for their own progress. 

And when it is borne in mind that Great Britain is still the 
greatest of the creditor nations and that in closing her markets 
to the products of foreign countries she is rendering the payment 
of sums due to her for interest and principal well-nigh 
impossible, it will be realised that the conversion of Great 
Britain from free trade to protection is a disaster of great 
magnitude and that Ottawa, instead of preserving the world 
from bankruptcy, is likely to render world bankruptcy inevit- 
able if the policy there adumbrated is carried into effect. 

In the United States also the policy foreshadowed after the ` 
Presidential election in November, if carried into effect, cannot 
fail to render the situation not better but worse. The desperate 
situation in which the world finds itself. to-day is mainly due 
to the vast sums borrowed by foreign nations from America both 
during and since the war. ‘These sums weére supplied by 
America by great exports of her own products. When America 
was no longer willing to lend, however, payments had to be 
‘made to her in foreign products of one kind or another, first, 
to permit America to sell her products and, second, to permit 
payment to be made of debts previously incurred by foreign 
countries. But America was unwilling to receive payment either 
for her own products which she needed to sell or for the debts 
due to her in the products of the countries which desired to 
buy from and to make payment to her. The result has been 
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an almost complete collapse of American foreign trade and a 
great contraction of world trade coupled with the danger of 
world bankruptcy. 

One of the political parties in the United States is, it is true, 
in favour of modification of the American tariff so that the 
Inter-Allied debts may be paid, but the other party stands 
for the maintenance of America’s almost prohibitive tariff as 
well as the payment of the Inter-Allied debts. Such a policy, 
if enforced, combined now with Great Britain’s proposed protec- 
tionist policy, implies that the world’s two great creditor nations 
intend to render impossible the payment of debts to them and 
at the same time to render the sale of their own products equally 
impossible, thus subjecting the entire world to great suffering 
and their debtors and themselves to bankruptcy. 

There is, however, still some hope that this policy of suicide 
will not be pursued and that the half-turn to the right which 
was taken at Lausanne will become a full turn. Clearly no 
irrevocable step ought to be taken until the World Economic 
Conference has been convened and until a survey of the present 
appallingly dangerous world situation in all its aspects has been 
made both by economic authorities and by statesmen in order 
to devise not quack but real remedies. When the statesmen 
of all nations are fully informed about the situation and they 
realise the dangerous nature of the course they are pursuing, 
it is possible they may be converted to wise and sane conclusions, 
and may be prepared to march in the direction which leads to 
recovery instead of pursuing their present dangerous course. 

Clearly the first subject which a World Conference of states- 
men must consider are the fundamental causes of the existing 
distress and danger. The consideration of these causes will 
at once reveal to them the unprecedented gravity of the position, ° 
and should enable them to understand the actualities of the 
situation. Without that understanding they will not be able 
to devise the true remedies. 

The first conclusion that any impartial and complete survey 
of the situation compels is that readjustment cannot be made 
piecemeal. A large number of factors have combined to create 
the present position, and to rectify one demands the rectification 
of many others. 

The second conclusion is that the efforts which the nations 
have hithérto made to ameliorate their difficulties have inevitably 
made those difficulties greater, and that if the problem of adjust- 
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ment is to be solved it must be approached with a mentality 
having no resemblance whatever to that now prevailing. 

The third conclusion is that adjustment cannot be made unless 
the statesmen detach themselves from narrow national considera- 
tions and are prepared to discuss and to solve the problems from 
the broad point of view of world restoration, realising that 
measures that will effect the restoration of the world cannot fail 
to restore each nation. 

The fourth conclusion is that the situation is so difficult that 
every nation must make not the smallest, but the greatest effort 
within its power to extricate the world from its present position, 
if it is itself to be rescued from its distress. 

The fifth conclusion is that the soundness of any suggested 
solution of the difficulties must be subjected to one supreme.test. 
Will the suggested solution promote world recovery? 

And the sixth conclusion is that all the problems must- be 
adjusted. and that not one of them can be reserved, certainly not 
Reparations, Inter-Allied Debts and Tariffs. 

At Lausanne German Reparation payments were discussed 
in the right way with the right mentality. Consequently, it was 
unanimously admitted that they were injurious not only to 
Germany but to the world, and agreement was reached in favour 
of their almost complete abolition. 

If the spirit and atmosphere of Lausanne are brought to- the 
forthcoming World Economic Conference of statesmen, and the 
decisions of that Conference are in harmony with those of 
Lausanne, then the corner will have been turned, the optimism 
that has recently prevailed will be justified, and the world will 
safely emerge from the most dangerous situation to which it 
has even been exposed. i 

GEORGE PAISH. 


. TEN YEARS OF FASCISM. 
Te Fascist Government and the Fascist Party in Italy 


celebrate towards the end of October the tenth anniversary 

of Signor. Mussolini’s advent to power. But if we are 
to deal with the dictatorship of the Fascist Party and with the 
creation of Signor Mussolini’s personal autocracy we have to 
speak of the sixth anniversary, not the tenth. It was, in point , 
of fact, after the alleged ‘‘ attempt ’? on Signor Mussolini’s life 
at Bologna on October 31st, 1926, that the new despotism came 
into being. On the following 6th of November the Chamber 
of Deputies passed a vote discharging the 126 members of the 
opposition who constituted the so-called Aventino (this name had 
been applied to them in consequence of their holding aloof from 
the sittings of the Chamber after the assassination of Matteotti), 
and, freed thus from opposition of any kind, went on to pass 
the terrible emergency law constituting the Special Tribunal 
aimed against all opponents of the party in power. It then 
proceeded to carry through the Law of Public Safety under 
which citizens might be despoiled of all their rights and placed 
at the tender mercies of the police, and under which all anti- 
Fascists—whether or not they should have committed any of 
the crimes specified in the law which constituted the Special 
Tribunal—were declared liable to deportation to an island 
(domicilio coatto was the term—compulsory domicile) for a 
period of from one to five years. The author of these disturbing 
laws, so opposed to every notion of justice, was Signor Alfredo 
Rocco, a former Radical who had gone over to Fascism and 
who in his capacity as legislator had shown himself an extreme 
reactionary. 

It is, as I have said, necessary to date the real creation of 
the Fascist Dictatorship from November 1926 rather than from 
October 1922, because it was only after the passing of the 
Rocco laws that all opposition to Fascism was declared illegal, 
and that non-Fascist citizens were denied the right of public 
expression of theif opinions. Down to October 31st, 1926, the 
existence of a (lawful) opposition to Fascism had been recognised 
as a fact. Against this opposition the Fascists pursued an 
illegal policy, marked by private acts of violence perpetrated 
by members of a secret organisation, to which was due the 
murder of the deputy Matteotti. Signor Cesare Rossi, former 
Chief of the Cabinet to Signor Mussolini; has declared in a 
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memorial addressed by him to the Italian High Courts of 
Justice that this terrorist organisation, the purpose of which 
was the intimidation and suppression of anti-Fascists, was 
created by Mussolini in person in January 1924. On the other 
hand, the existence of this criminal body was recognised in a 
sentence uttered by the Judicial Committee of the Senate in 
the action brought against Signor De Bono, the then Minister 
of the Colonies, who was accused of being indirectly involved 
in the Matteotti outrage. The work of the Ceka was at that 
time supplemented by the creation of the so-called “ Action 
Squadrons,” out of which grew the National Fascist Militia, 
Fascism’s private army, which has killed hundreds of citizens, 
conspicuous among them the deputy Amendola, who was a 
member of the last Facta Cabinet, and the ex-deputy Pilati, 
who had won distinction by valour in the war. 

This combination of circumstances has given rise to doubt 
as to the reality of the alleged attempt on Mussolini’s life at 
Bologna. It is declared to have taken place on the evening 
of October 31st. But on November 6th—that is, six days later 
—not only was the Bill for the expulsion of the opposition 
deputies in shape but also the law creating the Special Tribunal 
and the Law of Public Saféty, this latter constituting a regular 
police code of a terrorist character, composed of more than 200 
clauses, such as manifestly could not have been drawn up in 
the few days which had elapsed. It was only on Novémber 6th 
that the Chamber reopened. All this has caused people to 
surmise that the Bologna ‘‘ attempt ’’ never actually occurred, 
but that a little confusion was staged on one side of the cortége 
accompanying Signor Mussolini, and that, owing to the panic 
thus evoked, it became possible to assert that someone had fired 
a revolver at Mussolini. He was not hit; but it was asserted 
that the shot was fired by a youth of fifteen, a certain Anteo 
Zamboni, who is alleged to have donned for the occasion a black 
shirt, the emblem of Fascism. The boy was immediately seized, 
stabbed, dragged to a lamp-post from which he was hanged, 
thrown all bleeding down a narrow passage, to be buried only 
six days later. Mussolini in person ordered the unfortunate 
youth to be lynched—he actually employed the word linciato. 
It was after this that there came into existence the Reign of 
Terror which held the life of all Italy in suspense for two days. 
Hundreds of houses were destroyed, among them my own and 
that of Benedetto Croce, the great philosopher, known to be 
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an unswerving opponent of Fascism. A number of persons were 
killed, hundreds were beaten and badly injured. Al this in 
reprisal for an attempt on Mussolini’s life which probably never 
occurred ! 

These circumstances have convinced many Italians that the 
“ attempt ’’ was concocted by Fascists so that they might justify 
the creation of the despotism which was to be legally constituted 
by the laws of November 1926. Accordingly the festivals of 
. October will in actual fact celebrate the sixth anniversary of 
the Dictatorship. This anniversary suggests the problem of 
the future of the Fascist régime and its probable duration. Are 
there forces in being, we ask ourselves, that allow us to foresee 
the fall of Fascism? Or must we believe that the régime will 
continue ? ` 

The only way of judging a social order is to consider what 
effects may come from its continued existence, and what forces 
may maintain or oppose it. At present Fascism has three main 
aspects : (1) a Catholic and. clerical revival of the State, in the 
sense of the return of the State to its old confessional form; 
(2) a compulsory organisation of the economic forces of the 
country achieved by means of a system of corporations and 
syndical bodies placed under the control of the Fascist Party 
and of the police forces of the State; (3) the general militarisa- 
tion of the country by the enrolment of the young men and 
boys in athletic associations of a military character, and by 
the inclusion of the rest of the male population in the Fascist 
Militia. The Militia is by way of being voluntary; but, apart 
from the fact that those who serve in it receive 18 lire a day 
during the periods of mobilisation, which are frequent, great 
privileges are obtained by belonging to it, while on the other 
hand suspicions attach to any person who refuses to do so and 
such persons are placed in great difficulties. So that everyone 
is virtually obliged to belong to it. 

Confessionalism, as it is called, in the sense of mechanical, 
professed Catholicism ; corporationalism, in the sense of a com- 
pulsory Syndicalism, placed under the management of authorities 
chosen, not from among working-men, but from the Fascist 
Party and subject to a continuous and vexatious control by the 
police; a form of universal militarism in the sense that the 
Italian citizen is forced from his earliest youth (by the balilla 
system) to enter a military organisation controlled by the organs 
of the Party and the Government and to remain in it until he 
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is sixty ; these are the three elements which compose the Fascist 
State. Everything else is secondary. 

It is not to be supposed that Fascism presented itself in this 
shape from the day of its birth. A logical entity under the name 
of ‘‘ Fascism ” has never existed. Its earliest programme, put 
forward on the eve of the General Election of 1919, was of a very 
Radical, almost Socialist, order. It included the abolition of 
the Senate (now composed of persons nominated by the King); 
the convocation of a Constituent Assembly which, like the 
Spanish Assembly of to-day, was to work out the organisation 
of the State; the control of all workmen and officials employed 


in administrative ‘services; the transformation of the public 


services into enterprises carried on by those engaged in them, 
the Guild system being introduced by them to this end; the 
imposition of a heavy tax, to be gradually increased, ‘‘ with - 
a view to bringing about a partial expropriation of all riches,” 
according to the actual words of the formulator of the ` 
programme ; in addition to the customary eight hours’ day and 
perpetual peace. In its effort to destroy socialism and democracy, 
Fascism had recourse to all the formulas that could lead towards 
this result, exaggerating at the start the note of political and 
social Radicalism to rob the extreme parties of their following. 
As soon as these parties should be left without followers, it would 
throw aside the mask and pursue its own policy. . 

On the other hand we must not forget that it has a natural 
buttress in those classes which traditional socialism and the 
democratic parties have always ignored: the intelligentsia, the 
people occupied in the smaller branches of commerce, the small 
proprietors, ete. These classes are at once radical and 
reactionary, and whoever cares to exploit them may carry out 
simultaneously a revolutionary and a dictatorial policy. The 
success of the German Nazis is an illustration of this. - Later, 
when Fascism came to power and found it necessary to previde 
for its own security and to defend itself against its enemies, 
it had to devise a whole succession of combinations to maintain 
its predominance. Fearing lest the workers should revolt 
against it, it set to work inaugurating the Corporation System— 


"a system which involves the compulsory subordination of all 


workers to the political organs of the Fascist Party. There 
is no freedom in these Fascist corporaziont, which the workmen 
and industrialists are compelled to enter; the administrators 
are appointed and the entire system and discipline regulated 
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by the Fascist Party. Broadly speaking, the corporazioni are 
police-like bodies set up to supervise the workmen and 
industrialists. 

In the same way the Fascist Party, wishing to place its 
domination under the warranty of a religious idea, revived the 
Confessionalism of the State. The Vatican, after the fall of 
Austria, was on the look-out for a State which could support 
its rights in the Concert of the Powers. Fascism, on the other 
hand, demanded from the Catholic Church a doctrine of 
obedience and subordination to ecclesiastical authorities which 
would be closely bound up with the mundane interests of the 
party. That is at the root. of the disputes between Fascism and 
the Vatican. Fascism wants a clergy devoted to its interests ; 
the Vatican wants a State willing to defend the interests of 
the Catholic Hierarchy in the world. But the Vatican—being 
an international Power—does not wish to identify itself with 
a national State possessing local interests; and, above all, it 
does not desire to alienate the goodwill of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, which, though Protestant, are full of reverence for 
the prestige of the Holy See. Fascism, having re-established 
the Temporal Power, desires to obtain from the Church by 
way of indemnification a permanent system of defence for the 
interests of its party. And it is with regard to this that 
dissension may develop indefinitely, leaving only this machine- 
made religion imposed on the Italians by force for the 
purpose of consolidating the position of an armed political 
party. f 

The militarisation of the country formed part of the same 
scheme. ‘The system of the balilla, of the avanguardisti, and 
of the militia, was devised to ensure that the rising generation 
should be brought up in accordance with the ideas of Fascism, 
so that when they come of age they may be accustomed to think 
of it as a natural and spontaneous system, while Fascists them- 
selves will admit even to-day that it has been imposed by force. 
Apart from this, it consists of a military power which it would 
have been impossible to maintain by ordinary means. If it 
were to accept a reduction of armaments, that is of a standing 
army, it would retain a decisive advantage over the armies of 
other countries, because the military formations of these same 
balilla and avanguardisti would remain, with their character 
of educational and athletic associations, and the militia could 
always be represented as a State police-force, a body of men 
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enlisted for the safety of the public, intended to combat the 
elements opposed to the Fascist State. 

Herein lies the secret of the readiness with which the Fascist 
Government has accepted the American proposals. The theory 
of the Italian military authorities is that the next war will be 
one primarily between air forces. The Government is therefore 
developing aviation—aviation being always the same thing 
whether civil or military purposes be in view. ‘Thus the 
Fascist State will be free to fall in with all the desired reductions 
of armaments, without diminishing its military efficiency. 

What is to be predicted of a political organisation whose 
elements are confessionalism, economic servitude (corpora- 
tionalism), and militarism? This is no new problem. It has 
presented itself repeatedly in history. Three classic examples 
are familiar to us in the Rome of Augustus, in the Byzantine 
Empire in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and in the Spain 
of Philip II. The results were always disastrous. ‘The fusion 
of confessionalism with economic servitude and militarism, in 
an atmosphere of despotism and of the complete suppression of 
personal and political liberty, has always borne the same fruits 
—the economic and moral ruin of the country. 

At the beginning of 1922, when the Fascists had not yet come 
to power, Italy had already got over the crisis which had broken 
‘out in America towards the end of 1920, a crisis marked by 
episodes more or less violent which served as a justification for 
Fascism. In contrast with this, five years later, in 1927—that 
is after five years of Fascist rule—and two years before the 
outbreak of the American crisis of 1929, there began the long 
Italian crisis to which American observers drew attention: a 
clear proof that the Italian economy had been ruined by Fascism 
and not by the general crisis. Moreover, there is nothing to 
surprise us in this; for all the Governments that established 
an economic monopoly and have come under the sway of one 
man, or of one faction, have ruined their country. 

In his Prospettive economiche per il 1923 Signor Giorgio 
Mortara made the following remarks on the situation in Italy 
in 1922, the year when the Fascists came to power: “ Employ- 
ment is continuous and regular. The agricultural industry, 
despite inadequate harvests, has succeeded in maintaining a 
notable stream of exportation. All the industries are showing 
progress. ... The unemployment caused by the industrial 
crisis and the stopping of emigration is diminishing. Trade 
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with foreign countries tends to show an improvement. The 
advance achieved in 1922 encourages the hope of a still greater 
advance in 1923. Five years later the Fascists were in power. 
In the United States official publication, Commercial Reports 
of the Department of Commerce, the trade expert, Mr. MacLean, 
referring to the period January 16th-February 13th, 1927, 
declared that ‘‘ all the (Italian) industries are in a critical state, 
especially the motor-car industry, mechanics, textiles, cotton, 
silk, paper and leather.” The world crisis did not begin until 
the autumn of 1929. The Italian crisis is a definite outcome of 
Fascism. The general crisis was useful to Fascism only in the 
sense that it made it possible for the Government to make the 
Italian case look part and parcel of the general situation. 

The Fascists cannot be unaware of the direction in which they 
are leading Italy. By means of its minute supervision of 
industry and finance Fascism prevents the capitalists from 
becoming strong enough to oppose the power of the State. The 
artificial value of the lira has been fixed by a decree, which 
involves a penalty of from one to five years’ deportation to 
an island (without trial, that is by a mere decision of a Fascist 
committee) for anyone who ventures to purchase foreign currency 
at a price higher than that fixed by the Governntent. The value 
of the lira is maintained abroad by the use of the gold reserves 
of the Bank of Italy. As for the working classes they have 
been reduced to absolute impotence. Italy used always to be 
a country of good wages; but since the Fascists came to power 
the wages of the workers have been redticed and unemployment 
is rife. ‘The official figures are not to be relied upon, since they 
are not open to verification, and to dispute a figure given by 
the Government is to expose oneself to deportation without trial. 

Italy is a country of manifold resources. When pagan 
civilisation collapsed, it christianised Europe. In the fourteenth 
century it inaugurated the Renaissance, and in the nineteenth 
it regained its national unity. Fascism will not succeed in 
ruining Italy, but beyond question it is her greatest enemy in 
modern times. 

ARTURO LABRIOLA. 


THE MEMEL DISPUTE. 


AHE Memel region of Prussia is only one of many parts 
of Eastern Europe which the maladroit Treaties of Peace 


have thrown into confusion and disharmony, and if the 
decision of the Court of International Justice at The Hague 
in the Böttcher dispute, as given on August 11th, had related 
only to a point of administrative procedure public indifference 
on the subject might be pardonable. Behind that dispute, 
however, lie matters of deeper moment and of wider interest. 
It will be remembered that Memel Land was transferred to the 
sovereignty of Lithuania, subject to the granting to it of a 
certain measure of autonomy, of which the range and conditions 
were laid down and guaranteed by the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan. 

To this day no justification on racial, historical, or economic 
grounds has been advanced for the annexation of the territory. 
Indeed, when Germany was expropriated the Allied Powers had 
had no clear ideas as to what they were going to do with it—the’ 
Treaty of Versailles is silent on the point—and it was only in 
February 1923, a month after the country had-been raided 
by a horde of Lithuanian filibusters, regular soldiers wearing 
civilian dress, acting with the authority of their Government, 
that its fate was decided. The region never was Lithuanian, 
and for the greater part of seven centuries, and uninterruptedly 
for five, it had been German. It is true that outside Memel 
and the other towns a considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
are of Lithuanian race, but they are overwhelmingly: 
‘Prussian’? Lithuanians, bound by no ties to “Great” 
Lithuania, and largely descendants of settlers who in the early 
centuries were drawn to the country by tolerant German rulers 
and of fugitive families who had voluntarily renounced an 
irksome Lithuanian citizenship. Further, quite ninety per cent. 
of them are staunch Protestants, while the Lithuanians proper 
are almost wholly Roman Catholic. As to language also, most 
of the Memel Land inhabitants who use Lithuanian in the home 
speak German as well, and the speech of the mass of the rural 
population is an idiom apart, so different from that current in 
Great Lithuania that those who use the one are seldom able 
to speak the other intelligibly. In the past the political great- - 
ness of Germany may not have meant much to the Memel- 
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Landers, but they had thoroughly embraced German culture, 
‘and they were proud of their Prussian citizenship. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all such facts, and of their profuse 
talk during the war of the right of peoples to self-determination, 
the Allied Powers heartlessly refused the repeated appeals of 
practically the entire population for a plebiscite, and arbitrarily 
transferred the territory to Lithuania as “a unity enjoying 
legislative, judicial, administrative, and financial autonomy ’’— 
for as much as that mellifluent phrase might prove worth. The 
Memel Statute (or Constitution) of May 8th, 1924, gave to the 
territory as organs of administration a Governor, a Directory 
or executive of no more than five members, and a representative 
Diet. The President of Lithuania appoints the Governor, who 
in turn appoints the President of the Directory, while the latter 
functionary nominates his colleagues. 

Both the President of the Directory and the Directory as a 
whole may hold office as long as they retain the confidence of 
the Diet. It was because of an alleged infraction by the 
Governor of this provision that the League of Nations Council, 
moved thereto by the German Government, had recourse to The 
Hague tribunal. The cause of trouble was that in February 
last the Governor of the territory suddenly deposed the Presi- 
dent of the Directory—one Herr Bottcher, who died in June— 
though he enjoyed the full confidence of the Diet, and on his 
refusal to accept dismissal had him arrested, and forthwith 
dissolved the Directory. Subsequently he nominated a new 
President (a Lithuanian), who appointed colleagues unacceptable 
to the regional Diet, and finally he dissolved the latter body 
as well. The irregularity charged against Herr Bottcher was 
that when in Berlin he had had discussions with two Prussian 
Ministers—both subject and object are unknown—an act 
regarded as an infringement of Lithuania’s exclusive right to 
control the foreign relations of the autonomous territory. On 
the other hand, both the Directory and the Diet protested that 
the Governor’s conduct was illegal on the double ground that 
it involved the infraction of one article of the Statute relating 
to ‘‘immunity from arrest ’’ and another stipulating that the 
President of the Directory should “‘ remain in ete so long as 
he possesses the confidence of the Diet.” 

The result of the reference of the dispute to The Hague is 
that the Court by ten votes to five has decided (z) that the 
Governor is entitled,-for the protection of State interests, to 
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dismiss a President of the Directory ‘“‘ in case of serious acts 
which violate the Statute’’; (2) that the dismissal of the 
President does not involve the termination of the appointment 
of the other members of the Directorate; (3) that the dismissal 
of Herr Bottcher was in order ‘‘ in the circumstances in which 
it took place’? [even though he retained the confidence of the 
Diet]; (4) that the appointment of a new Directory under 
a Lithuanian President was likewise in order ‘‘ in the circum- 
stances in which it took place ’’; but (5) that the Governor was 
not in order in dissolving the regional Diet before the new 
Directory had received from it a vote of confidence. On points - 
2 and 5 the Court decided in favour of the submissions of the 
four Powers, on the others in favour of Lithuania. 

Even. a layman acquainted with the terms of the Statute might 
safely hazard the opinion that the ruling attributes to the 
Governor of Memel Land powers which are not affirmed in 
that instrument. Leaving that question, however, to be debated 
by the Governments and legislatures directly concerned, it is 
of more immediate importance to make it clear that there is 
far more in the Böttcher episode than a mere dispute over 
the exact meaning of legal phrases. The issue involved is 
whether the measure of autonomy which was conferred on this 
German territory by the Statute of 1924 shall be a reality or 
not, and whether the Powers which guaranteed that Statute 
intend to make good their bond. That they were conscious that 
the transference of Memel Land to Lithuania would expose 
its population to grave risks is plain from the fact that they 
inserted in that treaty stringent provisions for the protection 
of the inhabitants in matters of race, religion, language, and 
civil and political liberties generally. Not only so, but the right 
was given to any member of the Council of the League of Nations 
to ‘‘ draw the attention of. the Council to any violation of the 
agreements contained in the present Convention,” and it was 
declared that in the event of disagreements arising between 
Lithuania and any one of the Allied Powers on questions of 
either law or fact affecting the agreements they should be 
regarded as. ‘‘ disputes of an international character ’’ (as con- 
templated by article 14 of the League Covenant) and, on the 
demand of one of the parties, should be subject to decision by 
the Court of International Justice at The Hague. 

Nevertheless, from the beginning until the present time the 
Kovno Government has ridden the high horse, and set at 
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defiance both the Memel Statute and the Powers which drew 
it up and, with Lithuania, signed it. An indication of what 
was to be expected was given when the leader of the lawless 
raid of January 1923 was appointed the President of the first 
Directory. From that time forward the Lithuanian Government 
and its agent, the Governor, have consistently treated the 
covenanted autonomy and rights of the population with the 
scantiest possible respect. The guarantee to all citizens of equal 
treatment, irrespective of race, language, or religion, has been 
scandalously violated in the case of Germans. Their language 
~has not been given the official recognition to which it is entitled. 
The German names of streets and railway stations, railway 
tickets, and notices in railway carriages were at once changed 
into Lithuanian; even the capital, the most compact centre of 
Germanism in the region, being required to call itself Klaipeda. 
German personal names in telephone directories were altered 
into a bastard Lithuanian, and law officials were directed 
to encourage the general transformation of both family and 
Christian names. The Statute explicitly promised to the exist- 
ing corps of State officials the recognition of their ‘‘ well- 
acquired rights,” yet those rights were annulled in wholesale 
fashion. 

Further, although by the constitution questions relating to 
religion, including the relation of the State to the Church, fall 
within the competence of the autonomous territory, the 
Lithuanian Government arbitrarily demanded the severance of 
the many existing Evangelical (Protestant) parishes and 
churches from the Consistory of Königsberg, and met resistance 
` by withholding grants towards ministerial stipends. The Memel 
Court declared this action to be illegal, and a Kulturkampf on 
- a small scale, recalling the historical ecclesiastical struggle in 
Prussia forty years before, followed. ‘The dispute continued 
until negotiations between Kovno and Berlin led to the conclu- 
sion of a compromise by which these Memel Land churches 
obtained a separate synod. The Roman Catholics were 
likewise denied independence, the deanery of Memel being 
incorporated in a Lithuanian diocese, greatly to their disappoint- 
ment. 

All public institutions have been infused with a purely 
Lithuanian spirit—the administration, the courts of law, the 
schools, Government undertakings—and there is no prospect of 
office in any capacity under the State for men who dare to call 
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‘+ in question or criticise the existing status. The one university 
‘of Lithuania instils a strong nationalistic and exclusively 
Lithuanian spirit in the youth of the country. Although all 
political elections should be according to the Lithuanian laws, 
the Kovno Government enacted a special law for the election 
of the Memel Land Diet, raising the age of qualification for 
the suffrage from 21 to 24 years, and the age of eligibility for 
membership from 24 to 30 years, and has repeatedly allowed 
new migrants to the territory to vote without first acquiring the 
requisite residential qualification. ‘There should be no inter- 
ference with the political rights of the citizens, but the elections . 
to the Diet are systematically manipulated by all sorts of 
chicanery in the vain endeavour to prevent the return of German 
candidates. Even meetings of electors are made difficult, and 
newspapers lacking in sympathy for Great Lithuania are 
summarily silenced. 

The normal. principles of right and justice often fail to find 
recognition in administration and even in legal procedure. 
Public officials and authorities who have insisted on performing 
their duties constitutionally have been summarily suspended 
until pliable successors could be put in their places. Acting 
on orders Lithuanian soldiers have forced their way into the 
Memel prison and illegally liberated offenders of their 
nationality who had been arrested on warrant by the competent 
Memel authority, and as late as 1928 a body of soldiers did the 
same thing in a Memel court of law. It is also a source of 
. special resentment that, as in Poland, the schools have been 
diverted from their high mission and used as agencies of 
proselytism and even of persecution. Eight years before I 
visited Memel Land in June 1931 the Government of Lithuania 
had introduced drastic exceptional legislation in the territory, 
followed in 1926 by the proclamation of a state of siege, involving 
the suspension of many constitutional rights and liberties, and 
inflicting on the inhabitants multitudinous inconveniences, 
indignities, and hardships. This had been done not because 
of any turbulence committed by or apprehended from the 
inhabitants of the region, but in consequence of public lawless- 
ness in the State of which Memel Land has the misfortune to 
be .part, yet this intolerable situation still continued and it 
continues to-day. Nevertheless, there are amongst us prominent 
spokesmen of the League of Nations who, putting peace, before 
justice, ask forcibly denationalised populations so ill-tréated to 
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settle down quietly and pretend to be happy. Would they ask 
that of their own kith and kin in like circumstances? te 

How deeply the existing grievances are felt and resented is 
shown by the fact that in election after election the candidates 
of the German and autonomist parties have been returned with 
overwhelming majorities to the regional and Lithuanian Diets. 
Thus in the election of the former Diet last May 80 per cent. 
of the votes were given to these parties, and 24 of the 29 
seats were won by them, though the Lithuanian Government 
had attempted to manipulate the results by illegally en- 
franchising some thousands of Lithuanian newcomers in the 
` territory. . 

It is no exaggeration to say that the autonomy guaranteed 
by the four Allied Powers has been reduced by Lithuanian 
misrule to an unrecognisable caricature of the reality. 
Memorials have been addressed on several occasions to the 
League of Nations Council, setting forth flagrant violations of 
stipulated rights, but only too seldom does success attend efforts 
made in that quarter to ensure the loyal fulfilment of treaty 
obligations. In August 1930 an accumulation of irregularities 
led to a renewed appeal to the League Council for amends, but 
at the time of my visit, ten months later, satisfaction was still 
withheld. Yet the causes of complaint included breaches of the 
Statute in matters relating to administration, legislation, the 
course of justice, and finance. No doubt the Lithuanian 
Government is largely responsible for such delay. The Com- 
mission which was sent to Memel to investigate the circum- 
stances of the lawless raid reported that ‘‘ negotiations with the 
Lithuanians are very difficult,” and that would appear to be 
still the case. 

It is my deliberate conviction that Lithuania is hopeless. 
When the results of the last elections were published the 
announcement was made from Kovno that the Government 
“ had decided to abandon aggressive methods and to adopt a 
more tolerant policy in Memel.” The fact that such a promise 
should have been necessary was a confession of guilt little 
creditable to a State claiming to be civilised; but no one heeded 
because no one believed it, for the good reason that the same 
promise had been given before and broken. The truth is that 
the men who govern Lithuania simply cannot or will not enter 
into the spirit of the constitutional system of government. Even 
a French writer said not long ago that the amalgamation of 
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-Memel with that State is “‘ as though the people of Southern 
France were joined to the Basques of the Pyrenees.” It is 
related of the late King of Saxony, whose familiar ways so 
endeared him to the multitude that to the last it would have 
sacrificed gladly a republican constitution to have him back, that 
being on one occasion pointed to a pair of sugar-tongs and asked 
its purpose, he took it up, eyed it for a moment, then put it 
down superciliously with the remark, ‘‘Oh, that is what fine 
people use.” And so in Lithuanian ruling circles there might 
appear to exist a feeling that while constitutions and treaties 
may be suited to nations of advanced Western culture, their own 
part of Europe can do quite well without them. No doubt a 
certain measure of excuse can be found for the Governments 
of the new little States which, owing to lack of experience of 
independent political life, are unable to appreciate the importance 
of keeping faith in international relations. But the tragedy 
of so many of the newly created minorities which to-day suffer 
from intolerance, illegality, and persecution is that they have 
lived hitherto as subjects of highly civilised States, so that their 
discomfort is made more acute by the memory of happier 
days. 

It is a grave question how long the Powers which decreed the 
annexation of Memel Land and its later transference to a 
sovereignty which every year becomes more intolerable can be 
justified in maintaining the existing unnatural status. Not only 
is the association of this ancient German territory with Lithuania 
condemned as much by cultural as economic considerations, but 
the fact that the fundamental conditions upon which it was based 
have not been fulfilled would alone justify the reconsideration 
of the entire question by the League of Nations. If the League ` 
refuses to act it is certain that sooner or later Germany will. 
The Lithuanian nationalists know well that that country neither 
-will nor can renounce Memel Land unless its population should 
declare its wish for permanent severance by the recognised 
medium of a plebiscite, and until that opportunity of 
decision is offered it will be impossible to silence the voices of 
protest. 

How a vote would go is a secondary question. So far as 
ascertainable evidence goes, the predominant wish is for full 
return to the parent country, though there is a certain section 
of the population which has not abandoned the hope of seeing 
the territory constituted an independent free State, perhaps 
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ignoring or under-estimating the serious financial and political 
difficulties in the way of such a status. About the fortunes of 
the ballot, however, the inhabitants do not at present trouble 
themselves. What they claim is the right of self-determination, 
and, given a straightforward plebiscite, carried out under the 
direct supervision of the League of Nations and subject to safe- 
guards which would prevent the exercise on the electorate of 
undue influence from any quarter whatever, either before or 
at the time of the voting, they would loyally accept the result. 
I suggest that honour and policy, not less than the harmony 
and welfare of the community, speak loudly in favour of this 
act of elementary justice. 
Wium Harsutt Dawson. 


CHARLES DARWIN. - 


N this year falls the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 

J cuaries Darwin—one of those rare individuals who have 
altered the main trend of thought and inaugurated a new atti- 
tude and a new outlook in human affairs. Darwin has been called 
the Newton of biology, and the phrase is a good one. Newton 
showed that the motions of the heavenly bodies, like the move- 
ments of objects on the earth, were subject to scientific law, were 
due to natural causes, and demanded no conscious purpose or 
guidance for their explanation. Darwin did much the same for 
life, and showed that the formation of all the thousands of forms 
of living things could be accounted for by a few natural causes, 

without recourse to any supernatural agency. 

Darwin was born in 1809—the same wonderful year which saw 
the birth of Lincoln, Gladstone, Tennyson, Edgar Allan Poe, 
and Chopin. After studying medicine and then preparińg himself 
to enter the ministry, he took part in a five-year scientific expedi- 
tion on board H.M.S. Beagle. What he saw on the voyage made 
him doubt the generally accepted view that the different kinds 
of animals and plants were fixed and unalterable, created by 
God in their existing form, and encouraged him to believe in their 
gradual evolution. Most of the forty-five remaining years of his 
life he spent in amassing evidence on the subject of evolution, 
and bringing out books upon it, the most notable of which are 
the Origin of Species and the Descént of Man. 

There are really two quite distinct sides to the evolution prob- 
lem. There is the fact of evolution—whether evolution has 
occurred or not. And there is the method of evolution—if evolu- 
tion is a fact, how it has occurred. Before Darwin’s time quite a 
number of biologists had brought forward evidence suggesting 
that there must exist a process of evolution: but no one had 
succeeded in thinking out any theory which should be at all 
satisfactory as to how evolution could have taken place, and in | 
the absence of such a theory, scientific workers in general felt 
very sceptical as to evolution having occurred at all. It was 
Darwin’s great merit that he tackled both sides of the question 
at once. In the first place, he brought together a much bigger 
body of evidence than had ever been previously collected in 
support of the fact of evolution. If evolution had not happened, 
then hundreds of facts of nature were meaningless: if it had 
happened, they were at once comprehensible. And in the second 
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place he advanced his famous theory of natural selection which 
provided a simple method by which evolution could have taken 
place. 

I will come back to the theory of natural selection later, but 
must first say a few words about the fact of evolution. The 
evidence for this has steadily accumulated since Darwin’s day 
until it is overwhelming. No biologist—which simply means any- 
one whose profession it is to study living nature—can doubt the 
fact of evolution any more than a physicist could doubt the law 
of gravity. If he did, the science which he studies would become 
contradictory and incomprehensible. Let me remind you of 
some of the chief lines of evidence which Darwin used. First, 
there is the evidence from plan of construction. Why should, for 
instance, the hand of a man, the wing of a. bird, and the flipper 
-of a whale, which serve such different purposes, all be built on the 
same plan of construction unless they are all descended from a 
common ancestor? ‘The evidence on this is much as it was in 
Darwin’s time, only rather fuller. As a specially convincing 
aspect of this line of evidence, there are the facts about what 
are called vestigial organs—parts of the body which are quite 
useless to their possessors, but useful in other animals. Why has 
a whale useless rudiments of leg-bones deeply embedded in its 
body, if it is not descended from a land animal which once had 
legs? Why do all my readers have tiny hairs all over the 
surface of their bodies—hairs which are completely useless, and 
which occur just as much in savages who live naked as in races 
which wear clothes—unless they are descended from some crea- 
tures which once possessed properly developed fur? 

Then there is the evidence from development. Every bird 
and every mammal, including man, passes through a stage in 
its embryonic life when it develops undoubted gill-clefts on the . 
side of its neck, in the identical position in which a shark ` 
or a dogfish has the clefts in which its gills grow. Why is this, 
unless land animals are descended from ancestors which lived 
in the water and had gills? Why do we human beings all 
possess a nicely-developed tail during a good deal of our life 
before birth if we have not evolved from a tailed ancestor? It is 
worth while remembering in any controversies which still arise 
over the fact of evolution that even Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
once had a tail. In this field'a great deal of new evidence was 
amassed in the fifty years after the Origin of Species was 
published. 

VoL, CXLI. 28 
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Next we have evidence from the distribution of the main types 
of animals and plants over the surface of the earth. It used to 
be supposed that. animals and plants were specially created to 
fit the conditions of the region where they are found. But the 
alarming spread of various alien creatures, like the rabbit in 
Australia or the European thistle in California, show that this 
is not so. The facts all fit in with the idea that special types 
are found in special regions, like the kangaroos and other 
pouched animals in Australia, or.the sloths and their relatives 
in South America, because the stock has gradually evolved 
locally while the region was cut off from the rest of the world, 
for instance, by a stretch of sea. And they make no sense on 
any other assumption. 

Next there is the evidence from what we call local races.. If 
any kind of widespread animal or plant is carefully studied, it is 
found that it can be divided up into a number of slightly different 
types in different regions. The types are more sharply niarked 
off in isolated regions, for instance, on islands. ‘This line of 
work has been pursued intensively during the present century, 
and now in many groups we can find every stage in the evolution 
of two species out of one, from hardly perceptible differences, 
through local races which are half-way to being good species, up 
to races which are obviously distinct species and will not inter- 
breed. We can actually see the origin of species in progress. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, there is the evi- 
dence from fossils. In Darwin’s time the rocks of the earth’s 
crust had been very little explored, and this evidence from fossil 
remains was very incomplete. But to-day we can trace the actual 
evolution, during the past history of the world, of many kinds 
of creatures. For instance, we can trace every important step 
in the past evolution of the horse from a little creature, no bigger 
than a dog, with four toes on its feet, to the modern one-toed 
type of horse. Sometimes when fossils are very abundant, as in 
the remains of sea-urchins embedded in the chalk rocks, we can 
follow even the finest details, and see one species turn into ' 
another, ' 

Another important point that has emerged since Darwin’s 
day concerns the time available for evolution. Lord Kelvin 
stated that the age of the earth could not be more than about forty 
million years : but the discovery of radium upset such ideas, and 
we now know that the earth must be about two thousand million 
years old, and that life has existed on its surface for over one 
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thousand million years. This gives ample time for even the most 
gradual evolution to have taken place. 

All these lines of evidence point to evolution being a fact: 
and there is no single fact which tells in the opposite direction. 
That part of Darwin’s work has become more firmly grounded 
every year. The remedy for a disbelief in evolution is a little 
study of the facts of nature. Why is it, then, that we find so 
many people telling us that ‘‘ Darwinism is dead,” that ‘‘ Dar- 
win’s theory is exploded,” and so forth? It is because they are 
confusing the fact of evolution with the possible method of 
evolution. Even here, however, Darwinism was never dead, 
though it is true that his theory of natural selection was very 
vigorously criticised for a time. The pendulum is now swinging 
back, however, and most well-known biologists agree that natural 
selection has been the main method by which evolution has taken 
place, while all of them believe that it has played some part in 
the process. 

The idea of natural selection is a very simple one. Darwin 
started from the well-known fact that every kind of animal 
and plant produces more young than can survive. Even the 
slowest-breeding animals, like elephants, would soon fill the 
world if every young elephant grew up and reproduced its kind. 
So there must be a struggle for existence and survival. His 
next point was that animals and plants show variation. No two 
individuals are exactly alike. Among this crowd of slightly 
different individuals, some are bound to be better suited for 
success in the struggle, others worse suited. Then there is the 
fact of heredity. Though offspring may vary so that they rarely 
_.resemble their parents exactly, yet they do tend to resemble 
their parents. So the result of the fact of the struggle for 
existence combined with the fact of variation will be that the 
creatures which happen to possess favourable variations will 
survive and breed in greater proportions than those which happen 
to vary in an unfavourable way. This is natural selection. Then 
the fact of heredity will see to it that the variation is handed 
on, in some degree at least, to later generations. Thus each 
generation will be on the average a tiny fraction better suited 
to the conditions of life than the one before, and you will get a 
steady change of animals and plants through the generations—in 
other words, evolution. 

The difference which modern work in biology has made to 
this theory is only a minor one. We now know much more about 
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which kinds of variations can be inherited, and therefore can be 
handed on and used as the raw material of evolution, and which 
kinds are not inheritable. The main lines of the theory remain 
as they did in Darwin’s day. ‘There is a more or less random 
process of variation, in all directions, good, bad, and indifferent : 
and there is a process of selection which sifts the variations and 
sees to it that on the whole the best survive and are handed on. 
The driving force of evolution is variation: but the guiding 
agency is natural selection. 

The effect of Darwin’s work has been tremendous. For one 
‘thing, it put the world of life into the domain of natural law. 
It was no longer necessary or possible to imagine that every 
kind of animal and plant had been specially created, nor that the 
beautiful and ingenious devices by which they get their food or 
escape their enemies have been thought out by some supernatural 
power, or that there is any conscious purpose behind the evolu- ` 
tionary progress. If the idea of natural selection holds good, then 
animals and plants and man himself have become what they are 
by natural causes, as blind and automatic as those which go to 
mould the shape of a mountain, or make the earth and the other 
planets move in ellipses round the sun. The blind struggle for 
existence, the blind process of variation in all directions, and the 
blind process of heredity, automatically result in the selection of 
the best-adapted types, and a steady evolution of the stock in the 

direction of progress.. 

For another thing, Darwin’s work has enabled us to see the 
position of man and of our present civilisation in a truer light. 
Man is not a finished product incapable of further progress. He 
has a long history behind him, and it is a history not of a 
fall, but of an ascent. And he has the possibility of further 
progressive evolution before him. Further, in the light of evolu- 
tion we learn to.be more patient. The few thousand years of 
recorded history are nothing compared to the million years 
during which man has been on earth, and the thousand million 
years of life’s progress. And we can afford to be patient when 
the astronomers assure us of at least another thousand million 
years ahead of us in which to carry evolution onwards to new 
heights. 7 . 

In the controversy which arose over Darwin’s work he was 
at first bitterly attacked for upsetting religion and morality 
with his ideas. But as the smoke of misunderstanding cleared 
away it was seen that this accusation was false. He upset certain ` 
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out-of-date doctrines of theology and certain conventional ideas of 
morality. But in general the evolutionary outlook which he made 
possible is hopeful and sane. It is hopeful because it shows life 
steadily progressing upwards, and man as the evolutionary 
trustee of further progress. And it is sane because, while 
stripping man of any illusions as to his being the central feature 
of the universe, with any special supernatural privileges, it 
makes it much easier for us to understand our complicated 
nature, and so in the long run to control it. 

It is right that we should deliberately celebrate Charles Dar- 
win’s memory. But we are unconsciously paying tribute to him 
all the time, in our outlook and our habits of thinking, which 
would be different if he had never lived. He was so great a man 
that his ideas have already become embedded in the general 
thought of humanity. 

JULIAN HUXLEY. 


SCIENCE AND PROVIDENCE. 


OME years ago, while travelling in a coasting steamer in 
S foreign seas, a fellow passenger and the present writer were 
exchanging ideas about human life and its mysteries when 
the conversation passed from abstractions into personal memories 
and the former said: “ I was brought up in a religious home 
and I used to look at things in that way. I believed in the 
Heavenly Father and in prayer and -in personal immortality 
just as you do. But all that has gone and I think I will tell you just 
how it went. I went out to an Eastern country on educational 
work under Government. We had hard work to get the people 
to stand Western education, but we knew that their progress 
depended on ‘it, so we pushed on in spite of all obstruction, 
teaching the youth of the country elementary science and all the 
rest of it. As I got to know the people who were obstructing 
us, I found that they spoke and thought about everything just 
as the people in the Bible did. Allah had created and was 
governing the world, and had fixed everything for them. He 
appointed pestilences and famines. He had given them a 
prophet, and this prophet had given them all the rotten customs 
that we were fighting against. What we were teaching them 
about plagues and famines was to them an impiety which would 
bring down upon them more plagues and famines here; and 
eternal damnation hereafter. It dawned on me that what we 
were fighting against was their whole way of looking at life, 
and yet I could not help seeing that it was the Bible way, and 
that our educational way was rooted in a different and, I could | 
not help thinking, a truer way, the impartial way of science, 
which taught that the world was rooted not in a personal Will, 
but that it was a system of law. This enabled man to be his own 
Providence and so to get to work really to improve human life, 
instead of tamely and superstitiously submitting to Nature. So 
gradually the faith in which I was brought up melted away.” 
I believe that my fellow traveller, who on the ethical side 
was a man of great disinterestedness and courage, was speaking 
here for a multitude of educated men and women, and that his 
type of thinking is at the moment spreading through the whole 
world, both among Christian and non-Christian peoples. It is 
appearing everywhere in the Far East, in the secularism which 
is supplanting the old religions, in Russia in Bolshevism with its ` 
strange blend of Hebrew utopianism and materialism, a dynamite 
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of high explosive and Kieselguhr clay, and also in the Humanism 
of America and Britain, the form of it with which we are 
most familiar in English-speaking lands. It seems to be 
one which mankind to-day must work its way through if it is to 
reach something fuller and better. Disbelief in God has, of 
course, other than intellectual roots, but in so far as it has such 
intellectual roots, these with most people to-day are found in 
the displacement of what William James has called the 
“ personal romantic ’’ view of Nature and of human life by the 
‘‘ impersonal and abstract ” view of science. In our childhood 
most of us were familiar with what were known as ‘‘ magic 
lantern ” entertainments. A view was cast upon a screen and 
for a space every outline stood out clear and sharp. Then came 
a troubled period, when the outlines wavered and became 
confused. Then we saw that a new picture was glimmering 
up through the old, which gradually completely ousted the other 
and stood forth sharp and clear in its own rights. To very many 
to-day like my fellow traveller that is what is happening with 
the world picture of religion and the world picture of science. 
They think that we still live in the wavering and confused period, 
but they are persuaded that it is passing away. 

Such men and women believe that there is no real relation 
between the two interpretations, that they are contradictory views 
of the universe ; and they believe that the personal and romantic 
viv- of life given in all ages by religion is now an antiquated 
form of thought. This has really been the central issue which 
has lain behind most of the serious thinking of Western Christen- 
dom on the greatest themes for more than a century and a half. 

Now is this view that science alone can give us a final view 
of reality tenable? Or, as William James suggested thirty years 
ago in his Varieties of Religious Experience, may not the 
personal-romantic view of life be the more fundamental view, 
and the whole scientific explanation turn out to be ‘‘a temporarily 
useful eccentricity of thought °? I should not myself think 
of using so disparaging a phrase. It may be taken indeed as 
a literary vivacity provoked by the rather pontifical utterances of 
a pseudo-science which is still with us. But very many of us 
to-day do hold that it is quite impossible for us to believe that 
science can give a final interpretation of the universe. To state 
the whole case is, of course, impossible in a short article. It 
would take many volumes. But it may be of some service in 
these days, when Humanism is in full vogue in America and 
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also in England to state in briefest form why its combination 
of naturalism with ethical values more or less Christian seems 
to us untenable. The whole structure rests upon the funda- 
mental assumption that science alone can give us ultimate reality. 
Now it has, I think, been clearly shown that science cannot explain 
thought or individuality or freedom or the manifest beauty 
- of the universe. I shall not, however, dwell on any of these 
points as they lead almost inevitably into technicalities of 
philosophy. 

But there is a broader and clearer way to ultimate reality even 
than these. We have all of us every day of our lives to make 
decisions between good and evil, and in particular between good 
and evil thoughts, and we are all perfectly aware that we ought 
to choose the higher and reject the lower. There are two things 
here. First we grade our competing thoughts as higher and 
lower, better and worse. We are perfectly aware that pure 
thoughts are better than sensual thoughts, brave thoughts than 
cowardly thoughts, generous thoughts than mean thoughts. 
Reading further our own inward judgments out into the per- 
sonalities of others, we say ‘‘ X is a better man than Y,’’ and 
when asked for our reasons we say that X is pure and generous 
and brave, whereas Y is cowardly and sensual and mean. ‘The 
unsophisticated mind is perfectly clear that in thus valuing the 
good and the bad man it is describing just what he is though 
no human being be there to know it or so to value him. It does 
not mean simply that thé man awakens certain emotions in 
me of admiration or contempt which I straightway project upon 
him, calling him good or bad as the case may be. It does not ` 
even mean that wherever that man goes through. space or time 
he will awaken these feelings in all men. It means that in 
himself he is bad or good whether anybody finds him out or not, 
and that in our moral judgments we are simply recognising him 
for what he intrinsically is worth and is. It does not mean that 
the sole real difference between Paul and Caiaphas was a difference 
of space-time pattern, which caused certain changes in the space- 
time patterns of those who had to do with them, which emerged in 
the consciousness of those people as emotions of various kinds 
which they projected on Paul and Caiaphas and predicated of 
them. It does not mean anything so preposterously tortuous. No, 
it means that in himself Paul was a noble personality and 
Caiaphas a base, and that we are so constituted that we can 
recognise and acknowledge them as such. 
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If we are honest’ with ourselves we apply the same judgments 
of intrinsic worth or unworth to ourselves. We are all doing this 
every day and hour of our lives, making these judgments and 


-— -—-helieving them objectively true. 


But more can be said than this. When we say that certain 
thoughts or actions are good or bad we do not mean only that 
they are useful, desirable and fine. There are many desirable 
and useful things which I know that I am free to reject. Health 
is a very desirable possession and yet a good physician contemns 
personal risk. Knowledge is eminently desirable and yet higher 
claims may make a man turn his back even upon education. 
There is always an option when we’are dealing with the desirable 
or useful. But that is not the case when we are dealing with 
what we inwardly know is the higher and better of two alterna- 
tive courses of action. ‘There is in it something shining and 
formidable. Through all its grace there runs a thread of steel. 
It is not optional: it is imperative. We know that we ought 
to follow it and that nothing in the universe has the right to 
say that we shall not. Does anyone really question that he 
ought to be sincere and pure and humane? That he ought to 
be the best that he knows? Men differ, it is true, often-as 
to which is the higher or the highest way. But whenever 
anything is recognised as such there is no longer any option : 
it becomes imperative. 

Two great systems of ethics have been built on these two 
foundations, the Good and the Right; but for our present 
purpose we need not dwell on the distinction between them, or 
which is to be regarded as fundamental. Both are always present 
in the moral judgments which we are all continually making ; 
and our ordinary life goes on on the assumption that they are 
true and valid judgments. 

Now little as many recognise it we are all carrying about with 
us here a clue to the ultimate nature of the universe. That uni- 
verse, whatever else we may say about it, must be a universe in 
which it is possible for these judgments of goodness and of duty 
to be valid. If it is not such a world, then goodness and duty are 
simply illusions—illusions which it may be racially useful to 
believe, but illusions all the same. I believe that it is to this 
result that we must in the end come, if we take my friend and 
fellow-passenger’s view, and the secular and humanist view that 
science alone can give us a final view of the universe, and that 
when it comes the religious interpretation must go. For all 
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science in the strict sense of the term, i.e. all inductive science, 
is concerned simply with facts and their relations. Its sole 
business is to tell us what was, what is and what will be. It can 
never tell us what ought to be. Hence it is concerned simply with 
the primordial, impersonal, space-time framework and electrical 
energy (or ““ space-time with a tension in it,” whatever that may 
meari), and how from this the physical universe came into being 
and how out of it the sentient and then the self-conscious 
emerged, and how out of the struggle for existence morality was 
gradually evolved and how out of man’s emotional and social life 
there emerged the conceptions of the Right and the Good. 
Surely, it will be said, here we have at least the elements of a 
homogeneous and unified explanation of life. Surely we have 
here an adequate explanation of both the Good and the Right. 
No, we have not explained them in the least. We have only been 
explaining them away. 

What we have been trying to explain all the time is how these 
judgments came into being as judgments, how men came to 
think them to be true and valid. But we have to guess 
a deeper question than that: Are they really true and valid? 
Is it God’s truth that you and I ought to be just, pure, sincere 
and brave, that we ought to live up to the best that we know ?- 
That is the ultimate question. Does any morally sane man doubt 
the answer? But if the law is valid, then we have here something 
utterly unaccounted for by the whole naturalistic evolutionary 
view. The simple truth is that the merely naturalistic evolu- 
tionary theory denatures duty into a racial expediency. It 
reduces the whole moral idea to an outgrowth from the struggle 
for life, and the means of life, imposed upon the individual 


_ by the fears and passions of the multitude- Either the whole 


conception of duty must be denatured to make it fit the theory 
of the world, or we must stand by the plain dictates of the moral 
consciousness and allow it to transform our theory of the world. 
And that this is the only sound course must be plain to all 
who share the view that Baron von Hiigel was never weary of 
insisting upon that we must always be more certain of our own 
self-consciousness than of anything belonging to the outer world. 
But if we thus take our stand upon our own immediate cer- 
tainty that we ought to do what we discern to be highest it seems 
to me inevitable that we must pass over from the purely scientific 
and abstract and impersonal conception of the universe to the 
religious, personal and romantic and indeed Theistic interpreta- 
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tion. That is to say, we must think of Nature as having been 
called into being and controlled by One in whom supreme 
goodness: and supreme reality and power are indissolubly 
united. We must think therefore of Nature as a great pur- 
posive system whose main end at least is the creation and 
training of spirits who may respond to the supreme Goodness 
and to whom He may communicate Himself. Only thus can 
we really give intelligible meaning in the full sense of the term 
to the universe, and only thus can we do full justice in thought 
to those moral certainties of which we are aware, the independent 
worth of noble personality and the imperatives of plain duty. 
For only when we think of the world as a morally creative 
and purposive system are we delivered from the intolerable 
absurdity of believing that the ultimate truth about ourselves 
and all other human beings is that we are simply “‘ space-time 
patterns,” and that the distinction between the villain and the 
hero is one, in the last resort, of configurations rather than 
of worth. Only thus, so far as I can see, can we conserve that 
conviction which by the common consent of men of intelligence 
and goodwill everywhere is the leaven of all the higher civilisa- 
tion, the essential worth and the sacredness of every human being, 
his worth to man and his worth to God. For in what essential 
respect does a space-time pattern differ from a thing? 

The case is the same with the moral imperative. For, as 
someone has said, Who is it that gives the order, ‘““ Thou 
shalt follow the highest that thou knowest ’’? Is it the immediate 
society to which he belongs: his family circle, his town, his 
social class? But as everyone knows, the imperative of duty 
may compel him to sacrifice these interests for a greater good. 
Is the imperative then the voice of a man’s fatherland? Are 
we really to accept as our highest standard the blatant voice 
that says, ‘‘ My country, right or wrong °? But what wider 
group can the evolutionist think of as able to impose its will 
upon the individual under the form of duty? Humanity is all 
too vague and abstract a conception to be the source of that 
imperative voice, and even if we could conceive of such a thing 
would the total voice of humanity make it my duty to be 
insincere, impure, and unjust? : 


Whoso hath felt the spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, or doubt Him or deny. 

Yea, though, O world, with one voice thou deniest 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 
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Is the source then the great, impersonal, environing nature? 
What says the imperative voice? “ Let justice be done though 
the heavens should fall.” But if the voice that speaks in the 
moral imperative is not that of my family, my country, 
humanity or great nature itself, whose is it? These voices are 
all there in every fully developed human being, but there is 
another sounding through and over these which makes all the 
difference, the unmistakable Voice of God. 

But if this new and larger interpretation and solution of 
the great riddle of the world can alone do full justice to the 
moral certainties by which all honourable men live, does it 
really entail any collision with the scientific view of the world? 
Tragic; indeed, in that case would be the human situation. But 
surely we are not shut up to that conclusion. ‘There is no real 
discord between that scientific view which dwells upon the law 
and order in the universe and the spiritual view which sees in 
it the steady constancy of a creative purpose of wisdom and love. 
It is impossible here to do more than suggest by an illustration 
how a process which from one point of view may appear to be 
only a reign of law may from a better standpoint appear as a 
“realm of ends.” Imagine some primitive man of exceptional 
intelligence set down in the heart of a modern. factory, ‘and 
left to his own devices to puzzle out its meaning and purpose. 
Let us suppose that first of all his scientific curiosity is 
awakened. He wants to know efficient causes. What drives it all? 
He sees that the looms.and spinning jennies are driven by the 
belting high up upon the wall. But what drives the belting? Step 
by step he works his way back to the local power-distributing 
centre. Then he follows the long line of pylons up hill and 
down dale till he comes to the central generating station in 
an upland town, and thence follows the tunnels and aqueducts 
till he comes to the lonely tarn among the mountains, where 
the waters are gathered and banked up for-use. He has now, 
we may suppose, got as far as he is able to get without fuller 
meteorological knowledge. But -now as he calls a halt to this 
first stage of his inquiry another and a deeper question begins 
to stir in his mind. He asks what is it all for, and begins to 
retrace his steps from the lake by the mountain channels and 
bridges down to the fall that generates the power, back to the 
pylons and the distributing centre and the belting and the 
humming looms again. But the deeper question has effected. 
a transformation in his mind. What before were causes and 
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effects have now become means to ends. So hè passes on through 
the factory again to the warehouse where the bales .of cloth 
are stored, and out to the shops where garments are made and 
sold, and so on to the homes of the families for whose needs 
physical and spiritual the whole process was undertaken and 
worked through. He discerns at last an adequate reason for 
the whole and for the first time really understands it all. But 
note that he could hardly have done this if he had confused the 
two lines of inquiry at the first. He had to isolate and abstract 


the search for causes from the search for ends. Yet if he had’ 


stopped with the first inquiry he would have got nowhere. He 
would have missed the meaning if he had been content with 
the mechanism. It is along the track of this parable, then, 
that I would answer men like my friend on the steamship with 
whom we began. I do not suggest that the answer would be 
complete if it stopped there, or that without more ado the 
~ scientific view can simply be incorporated in the religious view 
of the world. The position is more complicated than that. But 
the same is true of all parables. 
D. S. CAIRNS. 


- AUSTRO-GERMAN RELATIONS: 
A RETROSPECT. 


HE veto on a Customs Union between Austria and 
| Germany, imposed as a condition of the latest League 
of Nations loan to the former, has attracted renewed 
attention to a problem which may be as important as formerly 
the Eastern question. Though much has been written about 
it, the historical relations between the two countries have been 
little discussed. To deal with the subject thoroughly one should 
go back to the Silesian wars and Frederick the Great, when 
Prussia’s rivalry with Austria and the fight for pre-eminence 
in Germany began, a rivalry and a fight that lasted more than 
a century and were decided in favour-of Prussia in 1866 on 
the battle-field of Königgrätz. Bismarck had thus reached the 
goal he had striven for so perseveringly, so inconsiderately, and 
with the most questionable means: in Germany Prussia was 
incontestably supreme, and Austria had ceased to be a German 
State. For the most part, however, the Germans of Austria 
were not content with this complete change in their position, and 
expressed their longing for reunion with Germany on every 
occasion, particularly after the Franco-German war. ‘The 
Austrians seemed to have forgotten that the former co-existence 
of Austria and Prussia in the German Confederation was any- 
thing but edifying, and that they had always been treated by 
the Prussians in an overbearing manner. Moreover, they 
displayed a curious confusion of ideas. The very man who had 
ejected them from the German communion became their idol, 
and they could not glorify him enough; yet they longed for 
nothing so much as the destruction of his life’s work. For the 
goal of their desires was the annulment of the separation effected 
by him between Austria and Germany. 

Not by any means all German-Austrians shared these views. 
In conservative and clerical circles-there was no desire for the 
former partnership with Prussia ; for they could not forget 1866. 
But although these circles might represent the majority, they 
were a long way from having so great an influence as the liberal 
and democratic circles who were backed by the Press, which, 
though almost exclusively financed and directed by Jews, was 
in a surprising manner enthusiastically for Bismarck, the proto- 
type of Prussian Junkerism, and for Prussia, the land of military . 
drill. 
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The grotesque fact that in Austria Jews postured as pro- 
tagonists of German nationalism displeased some of the Austrian 
Germans, and they turned from their old liberalism (which, 
greatly to its disadvantage, became in Austria increasingly the 
domain of wealthy Jewry) to the propagation of a nationalism 
which regarded the Jews as a racially alien element. That was 
the party of the German-Nationals. If the Old Liberals, despite 
their nationalism and democracy, were still adherents of the 
Austrian State-idea in as far as they desired to see Austria 
independent, the German-Nationals demanded union with 
Germany as a German Federal State. The radical undercurrent 
in Austria’s German-Nationalism did not stop at the German- 
Nationals. The number of those in their ranks who still con- 
sidered the German-National programme as not sufficiently 
national, and who wanted to have nothing whatever to do with 
Austria, increased. The Austrian idea of a State was for them 
an object of hatred, and as they regarded the Habsburg dynasty 
as the embodiment of this idea, they desired its deposition, a 
wish they expressed most clearly in Parliament by acclaiming 
the Hohenzollerns and expressing their desire that Austria 
would soon go to pieces and a German army come marching into 
Austria. It was sheer treason that they preached. Side by side 
with the war against Empire and dynasty they initiated another 
against the Catholic religion: the movement ‘‘ away from 
Rome.” ‘Those were the Pan-Germans whose leaders were 
Schönerer and K. H. Wolf, and who made up for their small 
numbers by their fierce and insolent behaviour. 

Bismarck, their adored idol, remained cool in the face of their 
friendliness. With his keen far-sightedness he had long realised 
that the combination of Austria with Germany so passionately 
desired by them would not be a good thing for the latter. This 
conviction he expressed in his Reflections and Recollections in 
the classical words: ‘“ We have no use for German-Austria, 
either as a whole or in part. . . . An amalgamation of German 
Austria with Prussia would not take place, and Vienna could 
not be ruled from Berlin as an adjunct.” His policy regarding 
Austria-Hungary, whom he desired to have for a reliable ally 
and helpmate, was guided by this view, and his efforts were 
crowned by the conclusion of the Alliance with Austria in 1879. 
What had been unthinkable so long as Austria and Prussia were 

„rivals in the German Confederacy—a peaceable and trustful 
collaboration—was possible since they were separated and had 
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ceased to be rivals. The relations between Austria and Germany 
had actually never been better than § since the conclusion of the 
Dual Alliance. 

It was natural, particularly in view of Bismarck’s personality: 
that the two allies did not enjoy the same status in the alliance. 
Austria’s leading statesmen at that time, Andrassy and 
Kalnoky, were certainly not insignificant men, but the 
superiority of Bismarck made itself felt in the alliance and 
continued to do‘so after his fall. Austria-Hungary played the 
part of Germany’s obedient satellite, who is anxious to walk 
in the footsteps of his master in front of him and dares not take 
a step on his own initiative. In the eyes of the world she was 
the pale moon who received all her light from the powerful, 
radiant sun, Germany. 

The Gernats in the Empire regarded this rôle of satellite 
as something perfectly obvious, and felt a painful surprise when 
Goluchowski’s successor, Aehrenthal, took the helm and brought 
a fresh breeze to-the slack sails of the Habsburg ship of state, 
so that it no longer followed in Germany’s wake, as hitherto, 
but steered its own course. This independence gave great 
offence in Germany. The editor of the Rheinisch-Westphdlische 
Zeitung expressed this view in a characteristic manner when 
he wrote that Austria-Hungary must march along with Germany 
whenever the latter wished it, but that she could not in any way 
join in any decisions, Only on thet condition had she any right 
to exist at all. 

In the Austrian Parliament Dr. Kramarz sarcastically called 
the German-Austrian alliance an ‘“‘overstrung piano.” At that 
time he was wrong, but subsequently his sarcasm was justified. 
The instrument produced grave discords during the Balkan 
crises of 1908-9 and 1912-13. The Monarchy had indeed 
emancipated itself from Germany’s long tutelage, but was still 
hindered in her independent action. ‘The alliance had suffered 
a serious fracture. 

The outbreak of the war bound the two allies again more 
firmly, for each was dependent on the other. So-called public 
opinion surpassed itself in extravagant phrases about brother- 
hood. ‘‘ Shoulder to shoulder ° with the “‘ brothers”’ they 
meant to go to the war both in Germany and ‘Austria and of 
course be victorious. Behind the scenes of the two chancellories 
and particularly of the two headquarters the enthusiastically 
acclaimed ‘‘ fraternisation ’’ looked quite different. 
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The two chiefs-of-stafi—Conrad and Moltke—had agreed 
before the war that Germany would support the operations of 
the Austro-Hungarian armies in the east with at least twelve 
divisions and hit the Russian army operating against Galicia 
in thé back and the right flank by a blow from the north towards 
the south. The Germans, however, did not keep to this arrange- 
ment, and in Galicia Conrad was left to a tragic fate with his 
armies, which were inadequate both in numbers and equipment 
to meet the Russian armies. The embitterment caused by the 
non-fulfilment of the promise is repeatedly voiced in Conrad’s 
Memoirs. In spite of the victorious battles of Krasnik and 
Komarow and of enormous sacrifices, his armies succumbed 
to the superior Russian forces, and this was attributed in 
Germany to their inferiority, while her own defeat on the Marne 
was kept from her ally and was only learned in a roundabout 
way and never officially. In Austria the defeat of her own 
armies was known; on the other hand only German victories 
were heard of, and an heroic legend about the German army 
was fostered. Everything undertaken by it was seen in a bright 
auréole which put the deeds of the Austrian army and its 
leaders into the shade. The legend was spread and believed 
all the more quickly owing to the pernicious inclination of 
German-Austrians to praise the merits of others at the cost 
of their own. 

For this reason the idea of a Middle Europe, which appeared 
during the second year of the war, propounded by Naumann’s 
beok, found acceptance in :Austria. Under its harmless- 
sounding but transparent title it held out the prospect of her 
union with Germany and German supremacy for which the 
German-Nationals of all shades were pining. The opinion that 
only under German leadership could she win the war and have 
a future gained ever-increasing ground in Austria, The political 
. transformation planned by Naumarzn’s project could not be 
realised during the war; but it was possible to carry out the 
plan of the German “‘ super-State ’’ on the military plane. The 
German army leaders strove energetically to obtain this by 
asking Austria-Hungary to place the Imperial army under 
German command. Formally this was not completely achieved, 
for Conrad as well as the Emperor Francis Joseph was against 
it; but the influence of German Headquarters was oppressively 
felt. For this purpose even the tactical groups of the armies 
were mixed up by putting German troops among the Austro- 
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Hungarian troops as ‘‘ corset spirals ’’—this was the ironical 
nickname for them—to lend them support. In regard to 
politically unreliable troops—Czechs, Ruthenes, “Roumanians— 
this measure was perhaps not inappropriate; but the German: 
Austrian, Hungarian and Croat regiments needed no ‘“‘ corset 
spirals.’ That the Imperial armies were not the slack, 
unreliable troops given out by Germany, and that they not only 
held out bravely without German hélp, but performed. almost 
superhuman deeds, even where their numbers, equipment and 
commissariat were insufficient and the local conditions most 
unfavourable, was proved in the eleven murderous battles on 
the Isonzo in the face of an enemy vastly superior in numbers, 
arms and provisions. 

While appreciating German assistance on the battle-field, the 
influence of German Headquarters must be regarded as. highly 
unfavourable from a strategical point of view. Conrad was far 
superior in military and political penetration to his German 
colleagues, and if the war had been carried on according to his 
ideas, it would certainly have ended differently. In the winter 
of 1914-15, when Russia’s fighting power was abating—we know 
from Paléologue’s-Memoirs that there was a catastrophic lack of 
munitions in Russia, and on the other hand trench warfare 
in the West had momentarily ceased—Conrad suggested to the 
German army leaders that Germany should make no large com- 
mitments in the West but should in company with Austria throw 
herself with all her forces against Russia and defeat her by ` 
their united strength; but Falkenhayn declined. In the spring 
of 1915, when Italy had declared war on the Monarchy, Conrad 
suggested fighting her together in order to defeat this new foe 
completely and-eliminate her from the ranks of the enemies ; 
this suggestion had certain success in its favour, for the Italian 
army was not fit for and at that time knew little about war, and 
could certainly not have for long resisted a combined attack 
of the war-tried armies of Austria-Hungary and Germany. It 
can hardly be believed that an intellectually prominent General 
like Falkenhayn should not have favoured such an exceedingly 
favourable chance, and his refusal may, in the first instance, 
no doubt be ascribed to the influence of German diplomacy, 
which wanted at all cost to avoid war between Germany and 
Italy. 

In the autumn of IQI5 Falkenhayn opposed Conrad’s plan not 
to stop at the destruction of the Serbian army, but to advance 
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to Salonica and thus to secure the Aegean Sea and with it a 
fresh basis of operations. In this case, too, the advantages 
of the plan were clearly obvious ; but Falkenhayn did not appear 
to see them. His refusal subsequently proved fatal, for it 
enabled the Entente to create a basis of operations in the 
Balkans. from which it was able to deal Austria-Hungary the 
death-blow. On a fourth occasion Falkenhayn proved deaf and 
blind towards Conrad. Early in 1916 he prepared a blow at 
Italy which he intended to carry out with the help of the 
Germans, and this also had the best chances, like that of the 
early summer of 1915. It remains an open question whether 
this fresh refusal was due to the fixed idea of taking Verdun, 
or to German state-craft, which, as we know to-day from 
Professor Fester’s admission, wished to avoid the overthrow of 
Italy in order to use the latter as a counter-weight against 
Austria-Hungary. In any case, from the military as well as 
from the political standpoint, the one was more foolish and 
productive of grave consequences than the other; the trick 
regarding Italy was, moreover, a perfidious game in the face 
of the allied Monarchy. 

Incidentally, Germany played from the beginning an 
ambiguous rôle regarding Italy. We know from the publica- ` 
tions of the Vienna State Archives as well as from Biilow’s 
Memoirs that before Italy openly declared herself for the 
Entente, Germany offered her in the most generous manner 
slices of Austria as if they were German property. When, 
however, the Emperor Karl suggested that she should hand 
over Alsace to France and thus remove the militarily most 
dangerous enemy, she indignantly declined. It will be admitted 
that it requires neither rosy optimism nor special subtlety to 
draw from the facts mentioned the conclusion that in all the 
cases mentioned it was the German Headquarters and the 
German statesmen who, by their short-sightedness, paralysed 
Austria-Hungary’s strength and in doing so blocked their own 
road to success. 

But that is not all. Bethmann-Hollweg’s fatal words. may 
be recalled with which he designated the war as a struggle of 
Germania with Slavia. This was a gigantic blunder, for what 
effect must this foolish expression have had upon Austria- 
Hungary’s 25 million Slavs, the more so as German publicists 
enthusiastically agreed and incessantly rhapsodised about the 
“German” war, without in their short-sightedness and incon- 
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siderateness thinking of the destructive effect of this sort of 
talk. Were the 25 million Slavs in the Monarchy not bound 
to be indignant, at first only secretly, later openly, against their 
sons being driven to slaughter for Germany against the Slavs? 
Did it not mean to them: travailler pour le roi de Prusse? The 
German publicists could not have rendered better service to the 
numerous Pan-Slav agitators who were active in the Monarchy 
than by throwing the words about the ‘‘ German war ” like a 
bomb into Austria-Hungary. i 

All this was bad enough for Austria-Hungary; but the worst 
that the Germans did for their ally was that they prevented 
her from making her peace. Kaiser Karl, more far-seeing than 
German Headquarters, realised that the continuance of the war 
would necessarily lead to the break-down of the two Empires 
because, like a besieged fortress, cut off from all communication 
with the outer world and completely dependent upon its own 
agricultural and industrial productions, it would at last succumb 
from exhaustion and hunger, which would inevitably produce 
a revolution in its wake. In the case of Austria-Hungary, apart 
from the danger of an economic revolution, there was the equally 
great one of a national revolution and with it the ruin of the 


` Monarchy. With this terrible prospect before him the Emperor 


Karl had endeavoured, ever since he came to the thròne, to 
convince the German Government of the necessity for an early 


l peace. For this purpose he asked Count Czernin to draw up 


a Memorandum in which he fully demonstrated this necessity 
and prophesied, should the war continue, the military and 
economic break-down of both States and the fall of their thrones 
by revolution. This Memorandum was handed to the Emperor 
Wilhelm. The latter was, however, completely under the 
thumb of Headquarters, where Ludendorff reigned supreme, and 
did riot even trouble to consider the Memorandum. In his reply, 
a document of classic short-sightedness and self-deception, he 
unfolded to his ally how the submarine war must inevitably lead 
to the destruction of England. 

This reply showed the Emperor Karl that the German Head- 
quarters could not be taught anything, and he began peace 
negotiations on his own account, at first through his brother- 
in-law, Prince Sixtus of Bourbon-Parma; then through Count 
Revertera on the neutral ground of Switzerland, each time with 
France; and finally through the former Imperial Ambassador 
in London, Count Mensdorff, with General Smuts, the représen- 
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tative of the British Government. All these negotiations failed, 
more or less because the Emperor Karl, despite the splendid 
offers, would not break with Germany and make a separate 
peace. - 
When in the spring of 1918, owing to an unpardonable 
rhetorical error on the part of Czernin, the correspondence of 
the Emperor Karl with Prince Sixtus became known, a storm - 
of indignation arose in Germany against the “ traitor.” This 
storm found a lively echo in the Monarchy, and caused great 
uneasiness between the two Central Powers. Dismayed at the 
turn of events, the Emperor Karl lost his head and committed 
the great error of denying his negotiations with Prince Sixtus. 
He made matters even worse by going to the German Head- 
quarters and thus indirectly owning himself to be in the wrong, 
which increased his dependence on Germany. When in the 
autumn of 1918 the prophecy of the Czernin Memorandum began 
to grow terribly. real and Austria-Hungary, much too late, 
officially asked for peace on her own account, the cry of 
“ traitor’? again echoed through Germany; and the Germans 
of Austria, instead of protesting against it, eagerly agreed. 
For years the German people had been deluded by the 
optimistic reports of Headquarters into believing that it could 
not be defeated and that it must be victorious. When in the 
autumn of 1918 the veils which had covered the people’s eyes 
were suddenly torn off, and they saw themselves face to face 
with the Medusa-head of a terrible fate, a nameless rage filled 
them, which was not merely directed against the dynasty, the 
army and the Government, but also against the “ traitorous ”’ 
ally. The German-National publicists, and later also some 
writers of history, tried to keep the German people in this mood 
and to make Austria the scapegoat. ‘They never tired of 
persuading the people that it was only the treachery of the 
Emperor Karl, the inefficiency of the Imperial army, and the 
faults of her leaders that had brought about the break-down 
of Germany, who had selflessly sacrificed herself for Austria- 
Hungary. The Germans of Austria, far from rejecting this 
calumny, joined in this anathema and considered nothing more 
urgent than to declare Austria a part of the new German 
Republic. The Entente vetoed this premature declaration of 
union, but the German-National hypnosis, by which the 
Germans of Austria were to a great extent overcome, continued. 
The Vienna Press was not sufficiently German for the Pan- 
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Germans, so they started a new paper in Vienna, whose object 
it was daily to inject the Viennese with the Pan-German poison ; 
to degrade the Habsburg dynasty in their’ eyes and to tear it 
from their hearts; and to convince them that Austria’s welfare 
depended on union with Germany. Some German publicists 
and history writers argued that Germany would have done 
better if, instead of drawing the sword for the already doomed 
Habsburg Empire, she had come to terms with the enemies 
of the Monarchy and had shared with them in its division. 

No influential voice was raised in Germany to point out the 
great wrong committed against Austria in general and against 
the Emperor Karl in particular, which recurred again and again 
owing to the spread of the treason legend. ‘There was no one 
` to tell the German people that Germany did not take up the 
sword for the love of Austria-Hungary, or from a strict sense 
of duty towards the ally, but merely because she knew that the 
stake was not only the allied Habsburg Empire, but her own: 
skin. Moreover, no one pointed out to the Germans the contra- 
diction in calling the war a “German” war, in putting 
Germany in the foreground, and then maintaining that they had 
only undertaken it for the sake of Austria-Hungary. There was 
no one to make it clear to them that the Emperor Karl had not 
only not betrayed Germany, but on the contrary had sacrificed 
Throne and Empire on the altar of loyalty to his ally, because, 
contrary to his better understanding and despite all tempting 
offers, he had not made a separate peace, and always wished 
to conclude peace in union with Germany. No one brought it 
home to the Germans that, even-had the Emperor Karl acted 
treasonably according to the legend, he would merely have done 
his duty as the ruler of his people. He would merely have 
acted like the man whom the Germans adore as their idol, 
for no other man than Bismarck had declared : ‘‘ The durability 
of all treaties between Great’ Powers is conditional, as soon as 
it is put to the test in a fight for existence. No great nation 
will ever be persuaded to sacrifice its existence on the altar 
of fidelity to treaties when forced to choose between the two. 
The ultra posse nemo obligatur cannot be annulled by any 
article.” Finally, no one told the Germans that during the war 
Germany, on her own initiative and without the knowledge 
of the Monarchy, had put out peace-feelers with-Russia as well 
as with France. 

DANUBIAN. 


MR. STIMSON AND THE PACT OF PARIS. 


ECRETARY Stimson’s speech to the Council on Foreign 
C Reiations in New York on August 8th last is from many ` 

‘points of view the most important international event since 
the signature of the Pact of Paris four years ago. It has served 
to give the Pact a revived prestige. It has foreshadowed an 
important reorientation of American policy. It has opened the 
way to a further improvement in the machinery for the 
maintenance of international. order. It has given a new com- 
plexion to the Far Eastern situation and to the tangled problem 
of security and disarmament in Europe. 

Mr. Stimson has done three things. He has announced an 
important change in the principles upon which American foreign 
policy is to be based. He has given the world a clear lead with 
regard to the policy it should adopt when it faces its two most 
important pending issues, Manchuria and disarmament, with 
which the problem of security is closely associated. He has 
sketched out, for the information of all who are concerned with 
the future development of the world’s machinery of peaceful 
settlement, and in the hope that it may lead to fruitful action 
on the part of the Governments and peoples of the world, the 
framework of what is to him, if it be vigorously and honestly 
applied, a complete and satisfactory system for the maintenance 
of international order. 

The four new principles of American foreign policy that Mr. 
Stimson has laid down, endorsed as they were by the President 
in his speech accepting the Republican renomination, and 
generally welcomed, as they have been, by public opinion in 
America, are of cardinal importance. The doctrine, which Mr. 
Stimson put at the head and made the logical premise of his 
speech, that recent developments, and especially the general 
signature by the nations of the world of the Pact of Paris “ out- 
lawing war,” had put a new complexion on the conception of 
neutrality in international law, and had rendered the old debate 
as to the relative rights of belligerents and neutrals in time 
of war an archaic survival, is a quite unexpected reversal of 
traditional American policy, which opens the way to the most 
hopeful international developments hitherto unattainable. The 
adoption by the United States of the view that consultation 
between the signatories of the Peace Pact, in the event of any 
non-fulfilment of its terms being threatened, is “‘ inevitable,” 
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and that a clear obligation rests upon the high contracting 
parties to mobilise public opinion against any Power which 
- disregards its obligation under Article II of the Pact to seek 
a settlement of its disputes only by pacific means, is equally a 
startling reversal of American policy and the possible basis 
for the most valuable international arrangements. The 
acceptance by the United States as a permanent policy, capable 
of general application, of the ‘ doctrine of non-recognition of 
the fruits of aggression,” as originally formulated by Secretary: 
Stimson with reference to the Manchurian situation in his Notes 
of January 7th, 1932, to China and Japan, is a momentous 
extension of a policy previously applied only in Latin American 
affairs—an extension which, if it were generally copied, might 
be of the widest international significance. Fourthly and 
finally, the clear statement on the part of the administration 
that, even in the face of a strong body of American opinion, 
as expressed in the report of the Commission on Economic 
Sanctions presided over by President Butler, it was irrevocably 
opposed either to military or to economic sanctions—even. 
if this be a negative decision, maintaining previous policy— 
should at least save friends of peace throughout the world from 
wasting their energy in what must be, so long as the American 
Government remains of its present opinion, a vain campaign, 
The doctrine that belligerents no longer have rights, and that 
every neutral has not only a right-but a duty to concert measures 
with other neutrals, and to bring pressure upon any Power 
which appears likely to default on its obligations under the Pact 
to make use of peaceful means of settlement,only, is a corollary 
of Mr. Stimson’s view of the Pact. “The power of the Briand- 
Kellogg treaty,” he says, “ cannot be adequately appraised 
unless it is assumed that behind it rests the combined weight 
of the opinion of the entire world, united by a deliberate 
covenant which gives to each nation the right to express its 
moral judgment.” The right of self-defence, reserved to each 
Power under the Pact, and thought by some critics to offer 
a loophole for its widespread evasion, could not, in Mr. Stimson’s 
view, be made a cloak for imperialist ambitions or for ageres- 
sion, the limelight of publicity under modern journalistic con- 
ditions and the pressure of world opinion being too strong for 
any pretence to be effective. . a6 
The American Government has at ‘length adopted the view 
the British Labour Government advanced as long ago as 
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December 1929 in its White Paper of that time, only to have 
it immediately repudiated by Secretary Stimson as in no way 
applying to the United States, which was not a member of 
the League. The United States also has come to hold that under 
modern conditions in the event of war there are only violators 
and defenders of the Peace Pact, and that, therefore, debates 
as to neutral rights no longer have relevance. All those 
dangerous debates as to “‘ the freedom of the seas,’’ all those 
difficult questions as to the action of the United States in relation 
to its neutral rights in the event of the League Powers declaring 
a blockade against an aggressor, which have been sources of 
friction for so long, and which have so hindered all attempts 
to apply or to implement the Covenant, are avoided by this new 
formula, which is now the declared policy of the great, tradi- 
tional neutral Power; since the signature of the Pact of Paris 
there is no such thing as neutrality. 

The view that consultation between the signatories of the Pact 
is inevitable in the event of a breach of its terms being threatened 
is a clever deduction from the theory of the Pact now expressed 
by the American Government. In the President’s words, the 
Pact is “an organised instrument for peaceful settlements 
backed: by a definite mobilisation of world public opinion against 
aggression.” ‘‘Any effective invocation of the power of world 
opinion,” says Mr. Stimson, ‘‘ postulates discussion and con- 
sultation.’”? If the obligation of the nations under Article II 
is not to be a nullity, “ consultation between the signatories 
of the Pact when faced with the threat of its violation becomes 
inevitable.” Though this view of the Pact has not been 
universally recognised by well-wishers who have been anxious 
that it should be implemented by a formal provision for consul- 
tation, the clarification givén to it by the developments of the 
last three years, e.g. the precedents for consultation established 
by the United States in the course of the Chinese-Japanese 
hostilities, and the enlarged positive constructions put upon it, 
should, in Mr. Stimson’s opinion, put all such misgivings at rest. 

The so-called ‘‘ Stimson doctrine,” that the American Govern- 
ment will not recognise any situation, treaty or agreement 
brought about by means contrary to the Pact, will, it is hoped, 
become, in the President’s words, “a new doctrine in inter- 
national affairs,” and may lead to a new rule of international 
law. Until now, both so far as the United States was concerned 
(as a result of its notes of January 7th, of Secretary Stimson’s 
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letter to Senator Borah of February 24th and of Under-Secretary 
`- Castle’s speech of May 4th, 1932, all of which embodied this 
refusal of America to recognise title to possession of territory 
gained in violation of the peace pacts), and, so far as the other 
Powers were concerned (as a result of the Assembly resolution 
of March 11th which declared it ‘‘ incumbent upon the members 
of the League of Nations not to recognise any treaty or settlement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the Cove- 
nant ”’), this doctrine has had a limited application. It was framed 
distinctly in reference to the situation in China. It has now, how- 
ever, been taken out of its Chinese setting, at any rate so far as 
the United States is concerned, and made a permanent feature of 
American policy. 

Finally, in declaring once again its invincible opposition to 
the use of force, its feeling that even economic and financial 
sanctions to be effective must be far-reaching, and therefore 
likely to lead to war, its belief that any system of cast-iron 
guarantees and automatic sanctions is unwise, its conviction 
that the American people would never surrender in advance the 
power of war and peace to some outside, international authority, 
as, most systems of coercive sanctions would imply, the 
American Government has replied to that powerful agitation 
which, ever since the signature of the Pact, has been pressing 
for means to “implement” it. It has replied to foreign Powers 
such’ as France which hope to find security in rigid treaties 
of guarantee, backed’ by automatic sanctions. It has replied 
to domestic critics, to President Butler and his colleagues on 
the Commission on Economic Sanctions, to Senator Capper, 
Representative Porter and other sponsors of Congressional 
resolutions empowering the President to impose an embargo on 
the export of munitions and other supplies of war to any nation 
duly declared to be a violator of the Pact. The administration 
feels that elasticity is an essential feature of any policy for 
the maintenance of peace which is to have any chance of being 
carried into effect. It feels, moreover, that the only satisfactory 
sanction for such a policy must be the pressure of organised 
world opinion, backed, perhaps, by some such embargo on the 
recognition of unlawful gains as it now proposes. 

These important changes of policy have not been laid down 
at this moment without definite intent. It has been quickly 
recognised that they have been stated now in order to strengthen 
the hands of the League, and of that party in the League which 
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is willing to take risks in order to maintain the provisions of 
the Covenant, when, as is probable, the presentation of a report 
by the Lytton Commission censuring Japan forces the Powers 
to face boldly the question whether or no the Covenant and the 
Pact shall be allowed to become nullities. It is because of their 
clear recognition of this fact that the Japanese have been 
sO unanimous in resenting the speech. It is because they 
recognise how far such a policy would lead them in the Far 
Eastern situation if it were vigorously applied that the other 
Great Powers are so slow to commit themselves. ~ 

These points of policy have been declared now, moreover, 
because of their relevance to the problem of disarmament. 
Secretary Stimson has long been conscious of the support that 
the idea of a consultative pact between the Powers, to implement 
the existing anti-war agreements, had gained in Europe.. Even 
as early as 1930, during the London Naval Conference, he is 
understood to have sounded the Cabinet as to the possibility 
of some concession being made on this matter to the French 
point of view, with its insistence upon a more effective guarantee 
that the world’s machinery for maintaining peace would be 
really applied in practice, as a prerequisite to further “‘ cuts ”’ 
in armaments. He hopes that now that he can offer supporters 
of this school of thought the reality, if not the formal provisions, 
of the consultative pact for which they have been pleading, a 
real advance in the connected spheres of security, arbitration 
and disarmament may be possible. 

This speech, coming on the top of a number of precedents 
tending in the same direction, is also to be taken as a lead to 
the general peace movement in the world. It contains a com- 
prehensive statement of how the system of peaceful international 
settlement which the world now possesses in law may be made 
effective in practice. It indicates the manner in which that 
system could, and in the American view should, be applied. It 
pleads the cause of a highly elastic system whereby the Powers, 
having agreed to conduct their policy upon a new and pacific 
basis, avoiding any appeal to force, should consult together 
whenever the peace of the world is threatened, using whatever 
machinery and taking whatever measures, other than’ the use 
of force, that may be most appropriate in each particular case, 
and employing as their sanction and authority the pressure of 
an organised world opinion, sincere in its repudiation of war, 
willing to tolerate no excuse nor be deceived by any subterfuge, 
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which may cloak the use of force, and using in the last resort, 
as the final guarantee of law and order in the world, the refusal 
of the world, and of all its governments, courts and people, 
to recognise.the fruits of aggression. 

This system will not satisfy the doctrinaire. It depends too 
much upon the goodwill and good sense available from time to 
time in the world when peace is threatened, upon the courage 
and leadership of statesmen, and their willingness to sink 
particular interests in the common cause. It has naturally been 
criticised by the French, though the American acceptance of 
consultation has been gratefully received by Monsieur Herriot. 
Most of the French Press was quick to point out the powerless- 
ness of public opinion as a deterrent to aggression, the apparent 
failure of the American method of mobilising opinion as a means 
of maintaining peace recently in the Far East. Even American 
commentators have taken the Manchurian problem as a test case, 
and feel that-Mr. Stimson’s system will be tried in the balance 
then, and may, if Japan, should she be found guilty by the Lytton 
Commission, remain in possession of the field, prove in need 
of alteration. What does not seem to have been recognised any- 
where, but what is the most significant lesson of all that “Mr. 
Stimson is trying to teach the world, is the fact that it is not 
the Stimson system, but the willingness of the nations of the 
world to apply any system for the maintenance of peace 
honestly, vigorously or unanimously, which is being tried in 
the balance. It is the unwillingness of the nations of the world 
to work the machinery that they have. established which is 
bringing institutions such as the League, and instruments such 
as the Pact, into disrepute, and which is threatening such 
disaster. It is because it shows clearly that the American 
Government is earnest in its attempts to use existing machinery 
for the maintenance of peace, and outstanding in the lead that 
it gives to other Governments to do likewise, that Mr. Stimson’s 
speech is so important. It traces out a clear path through the 
confused tangle of problems now threatening the peace of the 
world, the only tolerably hopeful path yet sketched by any 
Government. It gives a strong lead to other statesmen, and 
to public opinion. It is astonishing that it should as yet have 
evoked so little support, or even comment, from the former, and 
so much less from the latter than will be needed if such a policy 
is to succeed. 7 

FRANK DARVALL. ' 


WILLIAM PENN. 
F OR over two hundred and fifty years the Quakers have 


served as a small holding company for certain spiritual 

and humanitarian ideas, once held to be heretical or 
extreme by other Christians, but upon which with the passing 
of time other denominations have freely drawn. The Light 
Within, the silent waiting for the voice of God in the individual 
soul, the personal responsibility in worship, the revolt against 
vain religious ceremonies, with the witness of a tender con- 
science against war, oath-taking, luxury of life, slavery, ill- 
treatment of prisoners and the insane—these have been the 
assets of this holding company. The Society of Friends has 
rendered a useful service in thus keeping alive certain ideals 
toward which Christians have striven with more or less vigour, 
and some of which have been fairly attained. The problem 
has always been how to work out among men doctrines which 
were felt by many to be impracticable. 

The Quaker whose faith was strong enough and whose fortune 
was large enough to enable him to apply the tenets of the 
Quakers on a large scale and for the instruction of the civilised 
world was William Penn. He had in a high degree that 
‘ practical mysticism ” which marks Quakerism as a “ way of 
life,’—that peculiar attitude which mingles practical common 
sense with religion and which suffuses mundane affairs with 
spiritual life. His is one of the great experiments in democracy, 
a truly “‘ Holy Experiment,” because his only interest in an 
investment overseas was the testing of ideals for which he had 
suffered but still stood. The year 1931-2 is the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the granting of a charter to Penn 
by Charles II. There will be plenty of local comment upon 
this fact, as though the founding of Pennsylvania were the only 
important thing that Penn ever did. But he would never have 
done it, had it not been for the faith he had in God and man. 
Back of Pennsylvania must be sought the man, and this is the 
time to indicate his position in the long line of British humani- 
tarians, men who loved their fellow men. 

Unlike other Quaker saints and apostles such as George 
Fox, Robert Barclay and John Woolman, the founder of 
Pennsylvania was essentially an aristocrat and a man of the 
world by birth and training. Born in Navy circles, he attended 
Christ Church at Oxford, made a grand tour of France and 
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Italy, was trained to oversee Admiral Perin’s landed interests 
in the South of Ireland and to play a rôle of importance in a 
critical period of English history. The utmost stretch of Penn’s 
life (1644-1718) included Charles I, Oliver Cromwell, Charles II, 
James II, William and Mary, and Queen Anne. During three of 
these reigns he had intimate relations with the Court, possessing 
such attractive personal traits that he was able to preserve the good 
will of the monarchs even under the most unfavourable conditions. 

Yet through this very worldly existence there runs a strain 
of spiritual concern. When a mere schoolboy his heart was 
made tender by openings of divine import; he was sent down 
from Christ Church for his unconventional attitude toward the 
Establishment; he was twice affected by the preaching of the 
Quaker Thomas Loe, the second time with permanent results ; 
he was banished by his father for his Quaker tenets but was 
later happily reconciled with him; he was sent on a tour to 
France, but instead of dipping deep. into the gay life of Paris 
under Louis XIV, he went to Saumur and studied under the 
Protestant theologian Amyraut; back in England and Ireland, 
where he had a very brief military career (which accounts for. 
the youthful portrait in armour), he became openly a Quaker 
and began to preach at the age of twenty-four. 

This conversion was certainly not a rash act; there was a 
tender conscience, a dissatisfaction with mere worldly pomp, 
a thirst for spiritual reality inherent in the young man. The 
conversion was of vast significance to the Quakers and to 
future history : to the Quakers it brought a gifted advocate with 
a trained mind and with worldly contacts; to history it brought . 
a life dedicated to, weighty “concerns” which were hardly 
shared*in his day, but which were destined to take a place in 
the foreground of human thought. However sceptical one may 
be ‘about conversions, this man’s turn to Quakerism is what 
distinguishes his career so far from that of many another well- 
conditioned youth who frittered away his life in the excesses of 
the Restoration. He took the significant step as the result of an 
inescapable conviction that he had found a truth which would 
speak to his condition as a scholarly seeker for reality, and also 
with a full consciousness of what it cost in pain to his father and 
in loss of worldly preferment. To be a Quaker during the 
first quarter of a century of the Society’s existence looked like 
`a poor investment. Prison rather than preferment was the 
prospect soon realised. 
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The seventeenth century was a period of theological discus- 
sion and of bitter recrimination. The first zeal of the Reforma- 
tion was past, the countless Protestant sects whose vagaries 
Bossuet was to rebuke in 1688 were waging war against 
Catholicism, against the Establishment in England and among 
themselves. Into the whirlpool of Puritanical and Anabaptist 
confusion George Fox had flung himself about 1650. Unable to 
find satisfaction in either church or chapel, he had forsaken 
the steeple-houses and found the Light Within “ which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” Repentance, obedience 
to this Inner Light lead to salvation through the mercies of 
Christ. He had found in this simple creed rest for his soul 
but toil for his body. Walking up and down through the English - 
countryside he had found and organised thousands of seekers 
who were ready to respond to his call. Before Penn’s attention 
was turned to Quakerism, the movement had its martyrs and was 
well established in the mind of the authorities as a public 
nuisance. For here were groups of people who not only did not 
worship like other people, but who would not fight or pay taxes 
for others to fight, who would not pay tithes for the support of 
the Established Church, who would not take the oaths required 
in many connections, and who would not remove their hats in 
the presence of their superiors or address them otherwise than 
by the lowly and popular address indicated by the use of Thee 
and Thy. 

The Quakers had some redeeming qualities, to be sure, but we i 
are-presenting those badges of their tribe which made them seem 
particularly cantankerous among the many nonconformist sects 
which combined to form a veritable Cave of Adullam. Seeing 
that through their denial of the outward sacraments as cele- 
brated in the places consecrated for the purpose, they entirely 
escaped from ecclesiastical authority and that further they 
refused to render the aids required of normal citizens, the- 
authorities civil and ecclesiastical proceeded at once to cast 
numbers of them into prison. There was really nothing else to 
do. Non-resistance is difficult to combat effectively with force, 
as we still know. But if the Quakers used no violence in their 
acts, they were not slow to use their tongues and their pens. 
They did not. hesitate to express their convictions to all and 
` sundry, and many a priest and magistrate carried away food for 
thought from an encounter with a Quaker. 

It was, then, as an ardent defender:of Quakerism by the 
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written and spoken word that Penn first gained the attention of - 
_ his contemporaries. By The Sandy Foundation Shaken, which 
. landed him in the Tower for nine months, and No Cross, No 
Crown, his greatest religious work, he quickly took a place 
beside Barclay and Penington as an acknowledged apologist 
of his sect. He did not shrink from controversy or obloquy, and 
soon had both conformists and nonconformists about his ears. 
It was a cross for his father to see this beloved son in prison 
for a document which as a good Churchman he could not con- 
done. But William Penn had the zeal of a neophyte and the 
uncompromising attitude which St. Paul showed at Philippi. 
He spent a total of about eighteen months of his life in prison’: 
‘in the Tower and Newgate early in his career for religious 
indiscretions, and towards the end of his life in the Fleet for 
debt as a result of an unrighteous suit brought by the family 
of his steward. London prisons were not a place of delight in 
those days, but from them Penn drew such courage and inspira- 
tion that he could write : “ My prison shall be my grave before 

I will budge a jot ; for I owe my conscience to no mortal man.”* 

His insistence upon the inalienable rights of Englishmen led 
to a notable incident at the Old Bailey in 1670 after his. arrest 
for preaching in the street outside Grace Street Meeting. 
Furious at Penn’s scorn of the flimsy indictment, at his discon- 
certing citation of legal authority in his own defence, and at: 

_ _7 the failure of the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty for. the 
`- 42 ™ several offences-for which he was indicted, but only of ‘ guilty 
of speaking in Grace Street,” the recorder became abusive and 
attempted to browbeat the jury `at. several sessions of court. 
Penn pertineéntly observed : ‘‘ Unhappy are those juries who are 
threatened to be fined, and starved, and ruined, if they give 
not in verdicts contrary to their consciences.” Finally, 
after four sessions of court not only Penn but also his 
jury were sentenced to imprisonment until they should pay fines, 
Penn for contempt of court, and the jurymen for failing to do 
their duty and change their verdict. It was then that Penn 
addressed the court as follows: 


I would have thee and all other men to know that I scorn 
that religion which is not worth suffering for, and able to 
sustain those that are afflicted for it; mine is, and ‘whatever 
may be my lot for my constant profession of it I ani nowise 
careful, but resigned to answer the will of God, by the loss 
of goods, liberty, and life itself. 
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From 1668 to 1681, in spite of considerable travel upon the 
Continent and frequent activan behalf of co-religionists in 
prison, there was a constant flow of controversial work from 
Penn’s fertile and well-stored mind. Among the important docu- 
ments from this period two may be mentioned. In A Treatise 
on Oaths Penn quotes over two hundred authors, ancient and 
modern, against the use of oaths in the taking of office and the 
giving of testimony. Eventually the equivalence of an affirmation 
to an oath was established in the laws of his own new country, 
and thus the greatest of practical disabilities from which the 
Quakers and others suffered was removed. In England’s 
Present Interest Considered, he spoke effectively of personal 
security, freedom of the-ballot and the right of trial by indepen- 
dent juries, that is, in favour of practical religion, tolerance and 
liberty. -It is remarkable that whereas everyone knows that 
Milton fought for a free press in his Areopagitica, few people 
appreciate the service of Penn in defending the charter rights of 
free Englishmen against the tyranny of his day. Another 
famous document written in 1693 is An Essay Towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe by the Establishment of an 
European Diet Parliament or Estates, in which is plainly fore- 
cast the plan and purpose of the modern League of Nations. It 
is perhaps the most vital of Penn’s writings at the present 
moment and is readily procurable. As Penn anticipated Voltaire 
as an apostle of religious tolerance, so did he anticipate the 
eighteenth-century philosophers in their conception of an inter- 
national working agreement between the war-torn countries of 
Europe.. Only the project of Sully under Henri Quatre antedates 
that of Penn and that was based upon grounds of political expe- 
diency rather than upon a high moral concern. 

The American historian Bancroft says of him: ‘‘ Penn did not 
despair of humanity, and though all history and experience 
denied the sovereignty of the people, dared to cherish the noble 
idea of man’s capacity for self-government. ... His name is 
now wide as the world; he is one of the few who have gained 
abiding glory.” Penn spent less than four years of his long 
life in Pennsylvania. His life would have been full without this 
great investment of his thought and fortune overseas. He was 
pre-eminently a great Englishman, some have said the greatest 
of his time. His name having been preserved in the State which 
he founded accounts for the fact that Penn is chiefly associated 
with the New World. But it must be evident that he merits a 
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large place in the history of human progress quite apart from 
his activity in Pennsylvania. : 

In 1681 the Crown discharged its debt of £16,000 to Admiral 
Penn’s estate by granting a charter to his son William of exten- 
sive lands which he desired to call Sylvania, but which Charles 
II insisted should be called “Pennsylvania. Penn wanted 
colonists, but only consecrated and willing sharers in his great 
adventure. In a prospectus to his future colonists he wrote : 

To conclude, I desire all my dear country-folks, who may 
be inclined to go into those parts, to consider seriously the 
premises, as well the inconveniency as future ease and plenty ; 
that so none may move rashly, or from a fickle, but from a 
solid, mind; having, above all things, an eye to the providence 
of God, in the disposing of themselves; and I would further 

’ advise all such, at least, to have the permission, if not the 
good liking, of their near relations, for that is both natural, 
and a duty incumbent upon all. And by this will natural 
affections be preserved, and a friendly and profitable corre- 
spondence between them; in all which I beseech Almighty 
God to direct us; that his blessing may attend our honest 
endeavours; and then the consequence of all our undertakings 
will turn to the glory of his great name, and all true happiness 
to us, and our posterity. Amen. 

To the Indians who formed the majority of the inhabitants in 
his new lands, he wrote : . 

There is a great God and power, that hath made the world, 
and all things therein; to whom you and I, and all people 
owe their being, and well-being ; and to whom you and I must 
one day give an account for all that we do in the world. 

This belief, though common enough to-day, was like a covering 
benediction in the seventeenth century. Upon another occasion 
he remarked: ‘‘I have ever thought, there has been but one 
true religion in the world, and that is the Spat of God in the 
hearts and souls of men.’ 

Penn arrived in his new lands in 1682 sid stayed two years. 
‘The colony was quickly settled and prospered and throughout the 
eighteenth century presented a prospect of happiness and good 
government which aroused many expressions of admiration from 
travellers and residents. The Assembly was largely in the 
hands of Quakers, who translated into practice the principles 
upon which Penn had based his experiment, until 1756, when 
they withdrew from government as a result of their stand on 
military preparedness and left the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in 
control. 
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One other document of historic importance arose from Penn’s 
association with the Crown Colonies in America. At the request 
of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, Penn drew up 
in 1697 a document suggesting practical plans for co-operation 
which were never adopted; it forms one of the most important 
schemes of union antedating the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. It is distinguished from earlier projects of confederation 
by its inclusion of all the existing colonies and by proposing 
larger functions for the assembled deputies. 

His mind constantly reverting with tenderness to his friends 


in America, he was unable to visit them again until 1699, when - 


he spent nearly two years more among them. His official resi- 
dence and the later family estate was at Penn’s Manor, a fine 
property on the Delaware between Philadelphia and Bristol. His 
personal presence sufficed to establish goodwill and understand- 
ing when he was in Pennsylvania, but while absent he was much 
disturbed at not receiving his quit-rents and by difficulties with 


his representatives. The fact is that he was not blessed with, 
good judgment in appointing his lieutenants and, as the n a~ 


Quaker element grew in numbers, there was constant difficulty 
over the question of oaths and the furnishing of military quotas 
for defence purposes as well as treatment of the Indians. It has 
been observed that so effectual was his personal prestige and 
the regard for his character that he would have likely proved an 
outstanding success as Governor in his own right, had he been 
able to reside continuously among his people. As it was, he was 
compelled to be a statesman and religious leader in England, 
and only an absentee governor in Pennsylvania. Penn’s ‘‘ Holy 
Experiment ’’ was not an unqualified success. But during the 
first half of the eighteenth century Pennsylvania offered perhaps 
as happy an abode as any in Christendom and was quite fre- 
quently referred to as an Utopia; furthermore, it was not such 
a failure as to discourage an increasing number of people who 
believe that the ideals upon which he based his government are 
capable of practical application. William Penn is the greatest of 
American colonisers, but his place would be secure apart from 
his connection with American history. 

There is abundant evidence of the devotion of William Penn to 
his family. He was married twice and had numerous children 
for whose welfare he was solicitous. . From his letters and other 
papers one may judge of his delicacy, tact and common sense. Of 
this last quality his Fruits of Solitude contains the gist. While 
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many of these maxims are of a spiritual and religious cast, others 
are so worldly that they remind us of the Maximes of his great 
contemporary, La Rochefoucauld, across the Channel. The 
following extracted from the large collection hardly suggests 
that the author was a leader in Quaker affairs and a minister : 


We are in pain to make them (boys) scholars, but not men ! 
To talk rather than to know, which is true canting. 

If thou wouldst be happy and easie in thy family, above 
all things observe discipline. 

We must not pretend to see all that we see, if we would 
be easie. 

There are some men like dictionaries; to be looked into 
upon occasion, but have no connection, and are little enter- 
taining. 

These are not great utterances, but they reveal a side of Penn 
which would not be found in all Quaker preachers and founders 
of colonies. 

Not only to his family but to his colonists his heart went out 
with deep longing. What his sentiments were for his infant 
city as he recorded upon first leaving it in 1684 should be an 
inspiration to his descendants : i 

And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this 
province, named before thou wert born, what love, what. care, 
what service, and what travail has there been to bring thee 
forth and preserve thee from such as would abuse and defile 
thee! My love to thee has been great, and the remembrance 


of thee affects mine heart and mine eye. he God of eternal 
strength keep and preserve thee to his glory and peace ! 


W. W. COMFORT. 


SAMUEL PURCHAS, HIS FRIENDS 


AND BOOKS. 


N a recent number of this Review” we glanced very briefly 
|: Purchas, His Pilgrimes. It is an immense work. ‘The 

four folio volumes published in 1625, which make twenty 
octavo volumes in Maclehose’s reprint, contain 4,265 pages, 
and must run to more than four million words. The Pilgrimage, 
an earlier work, must contain a million more. Except for 
assistance from his son, the whole work of copying, digesting, 
editing, and in some cases of translating, devolved on Purchas’s 
shoulders alone. When he died in 1626 he was only 49. He 
was at first vicar of Eastwood, near Leigh, in Essex, then rector 
of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and chaplain to George Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and although his parochial duties may 
have been reduced to a minimum, he had his preaching to do, 
a family to bring up, and he seems often to have been in money 
difficulties. He-speaks of the hard condition of his labour and 
his weak body, and when he died he must have been worn out 
in body and mind. 

The Pilgrimage is now scarcely opened, although it ran to 
four editions between 1613 and 1626, and James I professed 
to have read it seven times. It deals largely with religions, 
and suffers, like all Purchas’s work, from his dreadful habit 
of using six words where one would do; but somewhere about 
half-way through the book we reach the subject which the author 
had nearest at heart, the history of overseas exploration and 
settlement. He proceeds to summarise and digest a host of 
printed works, as well as the reports and narratives which were 
to be printed later in his Pilgrimes. Purchas may have been 
a bad editor, but this part of the Pilgrimage shows that he had 
one quality which Hakluyt lacked, the ability to take a wide 
survey of his subject. A volume of selections from the 
Pilgrimage would be a valuable introduction to the history of 
travel and discovery. 

His work is much more personal and human than Hakluyt’s. 
In spite of his complaint of lack of encouragement, Purchas 
had many friends, and he is glad to name them, often with 
affection. His vicarage at Eastwood, where he lived until 1614, 
was close to Leigh, which was then a flourishing sea-port. All 
kinds of adventurers must have found, their way to his doors. 
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Some of them are now mere names, others became famous men, 
but from one and all Purchas, busy with pen and paper, was 


` : ready to take down a story, or note some incident for his collec- 


tion. Nearly everyone had something of interest to tell or show. 
Master Allen had seen with his own eyes the ruins of the tower 
of Babel and had measured the bricks, ‘‘ being sixe inches 
thicke, eight broad, and a foot long.” This same Master Allen. 
had once drunk largely of a strange mixture of water and: 
boiling pitch which flowed out of a place called Hell’s mouth, 

near Baghdad, being very medicinable, the liquor floating on 
the top of the water ‘‘ like clouted Creame.”? “Master John 
Barkley, a merchant of London, had lived for six months with 
a Tartar horde and, like Master Clarke, ‘‘ which served divers 
yeares the Mogol in his warres,’’ had many strange matters 
to recount. One Pountnesse had rowed in his boat over the 
tuins of Carthage. Master Steele, who approached the Great 
Mogul with a project for waterworks, could tell. how, acting 
as interpreter to an artist who was to paint that potentate’s 
portrait, he had passed through the women’s quarters with a 
cloth over his head (lest he should see too much) and had sat 
talking Persian to the great man while the painter did his 
work. Mistress Steele accompanied him, and was made much 
of- by a great lady of the court, who received her in state, 
Mistress Steele making three curtsies after the English fashion 
(being in English attire), and: returning: with many -presents, 
including a complete set- of women’s clothes which Purchas 
examined with engaging intimacy and described in detail. Her 
husband could also show a cloak of cloth of gold, very comely, 
which the court tailor had made after the English fashion by 
simply looking at Steele without taking any measure. Captain 
Argol’s boy discoursed with him of the primitive beliefs of the 
Virginians. Master Turner had seen a giant “twelve feet 
high, and others whose hinder part of their head was flat, not 
round,” and the Reverend Patrick Copland could tell him of 
the wonderful Indian Taddy which was so strengthening and 
fattening that a smith, loving his liquor, could wish no other 
‘wages but a pot of this Taddy always at his girdle. All these 
worthies and many others pass before us in Purchas’s pages. 
They make an attractive little group and must have been 
. excellent company. 

Everyone seems to have been anxious to help the ony man. 
Selden showed him a French manuscript of the famous forged 
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letter from Prester John. Tom Coryat, the Odcombian leg- 
stretcher, sent him greetings from India. Master Fuller lent 
him a manuscript note on the Syrians. Christopher Angelus, 
a Greek monk resident in England, a man who had “‘ tasted 
of many stripes inflicted by the Turks,” gave him a copy of 
his Enchiridion de institutis Graecorum. Sir Thomas Smith 
received him in his house in Philpot Lane, where he could 
inspect a Greenland canoe hanging in the hall. That unfortunate 
adventurer Michael Lok, who claimed to have been in every 
prison in London except Newgate, supplied a description of 
the Polos’ house at Venice. John Sanderson gave him an 
account of his travels in the Levant and left him a legacy, and 
the East India Company, anxious to provide ‘‘ helps for his 
history,” lent him journals, and later when the Pilgrimes was 
published, gratified him with £roo and purchased three sets. 
Many of his friends brought objects of interest and curiosity 
from abroad. Purchas speaks of Chinese ink-balls which he 
carried in his pocket. He had the Grand Seignior’s pass and 
seal, which he reproduces for the delight of the reader, the 
larger strokes or lines being of gold, the rest azure, with red 
here and there beautifully intermixed. Someone brought him 
a collection of shining yellow sand from Virginia, ‘‘ with great 
promises of gold,” another traveller supplied a Malabar writing 
written with a needle on a palm leaf, and probably. from 
Hakluyt’s executors he received the wonderful map of China, 
measuring five by four feet, which he reproduced with great 
pride both in the fourth edition of the Pilgrimage and in the 
Pilgrimes. 

What we may call Purchas’s general material was therefore 
considerable, but it is, of course, his printed books and manu- 
scripts which formed the basis of his work. In the preface -to 
the fourth edition of the Pilgrimage he tells us that he had 
borrowed from ‘“‘ above thirteene hundred Authors.” Later 
he gives an imposing list of printed books, and to these must 
be added some 170 manuscript narratives of voyages and travels, 
many very lengthy. In addition to his studies in geography, 
topography, and travel, he seems to have ransacked every 
available work on theology, ancient and modern history, 
philosophy, language, navigation, astronomy, heraldry, and 
numismatics. Many of these works are now completely 
forgotten or difficult to identify. Purchas’s references are often 
obscure, the citation of authorities being the one matter in which 
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he allowed himself to be brief, but we have to go to Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy for anything like such vast and 
. miscellaneous reading. Purchas had a sound knowledge of 
Greek and Latin. He seems to have tried Hebrew, and dabbled, 
or was at least keenly interested, in Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Mexican picture writing, Anglo-Saxon, and such odds and ends 
as the old Corsican alphabet, the A BC used by the priests 
of Jupiter Ammon, the ‘‘ Cabalisticall Alphabets attributed, 
one to the Angell Raphael, the next to Enoch, the third to 
Abraham,” to say nothing of the magical characters which 
Thesius Ambrosius said had been written by the devil. He 
made valiant efforts, with the help of the works of the Jesuit 
fathers, to understand something of Chinese, and when Captain 
Saris brought home a copy of the Articles of Trade with Japan, 
he was careful to compare the characters with Chinese books 
and found them -quite different. He read Dutch, French, 
Spanish, and Italian (but not, I think, German). ‘There was 
no branch of knowledge apparently (except possibly medicine) 
of which he had not some smattering. From an entry in the 
records of the Virginia Company, it would appear that the 
Governors regarded him also as an authority on Civil Law. 
When he moved from Eastwood to London in‘1614, he had 
at his disposal a fine collection of books in the great library 
of his friend Master Crawshaw.’ He worked also at Chelsea 
College before it became Chelsea Hospital, but the Pilgrimage 
must have been written far from any important library. That 
he was himself well supplied with ‘‘ books, globes, mapps and 
charts ”? seems clear from the bequest to his son Samuel. We 
may assume that theology- was well represented. We may 
further assume that he had his own copies of Ramusio’s 
Navigazioni e Viaggi, the collections of De Bry, and the works 
of Thevet, as well as Peter Martyr’s Decades, in the original, 
and translated by Richard Eden. To these works he makes 
constant reference. Before sitting down to write his brief 
account of Columbus, a study which threatened to throw him 
into a “Sea of Extasie and Admiration,” he read all the 
authorities, including the Life by Ferdinand Columbus and the 
writings of Herrera. As evidence of his thoroughness it may 
be noted that he possessed an English translation of Herrera 
. which he found among Hakluyt’s papers, but finding it unsatis- 
factory, he examined it first with the original Spanish and then 
with a Latin version, ‘‘ correcting and illustrating the phrase 
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and sence, being before very rude, obscure and scencelesse.”” 


This amended version appears in Vol. XIV of the reprint of © 


the Pilgrimes. 

We have further evidence of his discrimination in his treat- 
ment of Marco Polo. He used the earliest satisfactory edition 
by Ramusio. Hakluyt had translated the book from a Latin 
version, probably that printed in the Novus Orbis of Grynaeus, 
but for this version Purchas- had nothing but scorn: ‘‘ And 
hee that hath the Latine hath but Marco Polo’s Carkasse, or 
not so much as but a few bones. ...I1 have seen Authors 
maymed but never any so mangled and so mingled, so present 
and so absent, as this vulgar Latine of Marco Polo: not so 
like himselfe as the three Polos were at their returne to Venice, 
where none knew them, as in the Discourse yee shall find.” 
And he proceeds to abstract the traveller afresh. A good deal 
has been written about Purchas’s shortcomings. as an editor, 
and it is well to remember that he could be at times both 
critical and discerning. 

Purchas exhibits a. pleasant taste for literature in general. 
Among the chroniclers he quotes Matthew Paris, Thomas 


Walsingham, William of Malmesbury, Hovenden, Froissart and 


Stow. References occur to Harrison’s Description of England, 
Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, the works of Fuller, Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments, Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning and (rather unexpectedly) I; {tleton’s 
Tenures. He had Drayton’s Polyolbion, Spenser’s Eiry Queen 
and Ruins of Time, and several Herbals. A wote in the 
Pilgrimage, at the end of the portion devoted to Asia, shows 
that he read and knew his Chaucer. Speaking of the Popish 
pilgrims who were wont to beguile their weary steps with. music, 


he adds: “ our pilgrims with wanton songs, Bag pipes, Canter- 


bury Bels, etc., when they come to a towne make more noyse 
then the King with all his Clarions and.Minstrels. So Chaucer 
Tales: Eras. Colloq.” He had More’s Utopia, “ fayning a 
Countrey and Commonwealth in manner too good to be true,” 
and, of course, the works of his friend Selden, “a man whose 
work I confesse I rather admire then measure with my poore 
pittances of praise.” 

So much for Putchas’s reading. In the presence of sucha 


vast display of knowledge it is not surprising that he sometimes., 


misunderstood his material, or fell into error, or that his 
attention was inclined to flag. He thought Mandeville the 
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greatest Asiatic traveller after Marco Polo, whereas for Odoric 
_of Pordenone, who wrote one of the best travel books of his 
age, he has nothing but hard words. He is always hostile and 
unfair towards the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the Spaniards. 
The mere thought of a missionary friar or a Jesuit is sufficient 
to make him rant, and at times he becomes simply scurrilous. 
It is quite unnecessary to give examples of his abuse, except 
to say that when he describes a perfectly honest book as “a 
very dunghill of lies ” he is—for him—erring, if anything, on 
the side of moderation. He maintains a completely detached 
attitude in the face of the countless tales of marvels and 
prodigies with which his travellers loved to garnish their narra- 
tives. He accepts the statement that the proper way to treat 
a savage lion is to ‘‘ rate and brawle ” at the noble beast, where- 
upon it will depart in a mixed passion of fear and disdain. He 
records, without comment, the amazing adventures of Andrew 
Battell and Peter Carder, both, in part at least, considerable 
liars, and when he comes to Anthony Knivet and his Patagonian 
giant, thirteen spans long and not yet fully grown, to say 
nothing of the traveller’s descent into the sea in a primitive 
diving-suit constructed by a one-eyed sorcerer, he disclaims all 
responsibility, and suggests that, if the reader is in doubt, he 
had better go and look for himself. 

In recording Master Vassall’s story of a lion twenty-one feet 
long from snout to tail, he asks himself whether memory may 
not have failed, but concludes not, since he knows the relater 
to be otherwise wise and honest. His attitude as a whole is 
summed up in a note to one traveller’s story of the phoenix 
and other monstrous fowls: “ And yet may Africa have a 
Prerogative in Rarities, and some seeming Incredibilities be 
‘true.” As against this he could never swallow the stories of 
the, Amazons. “The Amazons,’’ he writes, “are still one 
nation further than the relaters or their Authors have travelled. 
In two places of Africa, two of America, the Amazons haye beene 
till that men came there and found none.” Or again, ‘‘ the 
‘Amazons are still further off, I doubt beyond the region of 
Truth.” And he declined to glut his readers with too many 
descriptions of cannibalism and such-like horrors. 

‘There is no doubt that Samuel Purchas has been too much 
criticised and too little appreciated. It is easy to overlook the 
difficulties under which he laboured and the magnitude of the.. 
task which he sét himself to do. It is idle now to censure him 
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for what he did amiss or for what he left undone. A great 
modern critic has said that the inestimable value of Purchas’s 
material has given him a secure place beside his great prede- 
cessor, Hakluyt. This is praise indeed, and I can cap it with 
a contemporary estimate of his works which I found by chance 
among the Sloane manuscripts at the British Museum (No. 
649, fo. 50). ‘‘ There is scarce a genius lives,” writes this 
anonymous admirer, ‘‘ that may not find some delight in them, 
let him bee adicted to what study he will.” Purchas himself 
could have desired no better epitaph. 
Marcotm Letts. 


THE THEORY OF CONTINENTAL DRIFT. 


VERY fascinating theory concerning the continents was 
AM patiishes in 1912 by Dr. Alfred Wegener of the 

University of Graz, Austria,+ which is still exercising 
the geological schools of thought throughout the world. Opinion 
has not yet crystallised either definitely for or against it. Dr. 
Van der Grachtt has said that it is not a wild dream but is : 
based on serious thought and is sponsored by many scientists 
to whom we owe respect. The theory is such a fascinating one 
that a brief account of it, and of some of the objections to it, 
may be of interest. 

Wegener’s theory arose in connection with an observation 
which he, like many before him, made on the remarkable 
similarity of outline of the western coast of Africa to that of 
the eastern coast of South America. The two continents seem 
like two pieces of.a great jig-saw puzzle, which if brought 
together would fit. Too much stress must not be laid on this 
similarity, which may be accidental only. Wegener, however, 
proceeded to inquire whether there were any other similarities 
in the rocks and contents of these two continental masses which 
would support the idea that they once really did adjoin. His 
examination into the matter led him to the more general theory 
that all -the continents of the world once formed one large 
continent, which he termed. Pangaea, and that in the course of 
geological history this great mass has broken up and the 
separate pieces have drifted apart, forming the present con- 
tinents. On this theory, the Atlantic started as a narrow rift 
which opened first at the southern end, about the time when 
the chalk was being formed, and gradually widened and ran 
north until, later on, North America as we now know it parted 
-from Europe. Australia and Antarctica moved south from 
Asia and India has moved north leaving behind the gap now 
filled by the Indian Ocean, between Africa and southern 
Asia. 

Two main questions arise, (1) do the continents’ contain in 
themselves evidence that they once did adjoin, as Wegener 
supposes, and (2) can we point to any mechanism in the earth 
which would have caused this movement? The principal classes 


* First English edition The Origin of the Continents, 1922. By A, Wegener, 
Dr. Wegener lost his life in Greenland last year. : 
+ Theory of Continental Drift: A Symposium, p. 75. 
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of evidence within the continents are the similarity of the fossil 
remains of plants and animals; the similarity of rock structure ; 
and the changes in past climates. The forms of plants and 
animals have developed in the course of the earth’s long 
history and for each past age there has been an assemblage 
of living forms peculiar to the age. The geologist utilises this 
fact and defines each age by the special group of fossil remains 
of forms which lived in it. Similarity of fossil remains in two 
deposits enables the geologist to correlate them to the same age. 
While certain classes of forms of widespread distribution are 
useful for this purpose, other classes peculiar to the locality 
are often useful as evidence of local peculiarities, such for 
example as the climate of the region in that age. The earliest 
age which geologists have defined by fossil remains is the 
Cambrian, in which only very low forms of life existed. In 
the Jurassic age, which came long after, there were reptiles 
of which one form, mesosaurus, has left remains in deposits 
both in South Africa and South America. In the latest age, the 
Quaternary, in which we now live, practically all the forms 
are identical with those that now exist. 

What light do these fossil remains throw on Wegener’s 
theory? It has long been known that the fossils on both sides 
of the Atlantic are similar up to a certain point in geological 
time, after which the fossil remains begin to differ. For 
example, the reptile, mesosaurus, mentioned above is found 
in both South Africa and South America, and as it could not 
cross the deep ocean the problem that has puzzled the geologists 
has been to account for the same animal on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Again, the garden snail is found in western Europe 
and in Newfoundland, and nowhere else in the world, and the 
snail cannot cross the seas. These are two only of a very large 
number of agreements which call for an explanation. There 
are similar agreements between Africa and India, Madagascar 
and Australia. 

Two explanations have been offered. The older explanation 
is that the bottom of the Atlantic (and Indian Ocean) was 
raised in the past, and afforded a narrow land bridge across 
which, or along the shallow sea shore of which, these ancient 


living forms could move; it is then further assumed that these. 


land bridges have since sunk, and now form the floor of the 
Atlantic (and Indian Ocean). This is known as the land bridge 
theory. The ages in which these bridges are supposed to have 
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sunk are determined by the age in which a divergence of the 
fossil remains on the two sides first makes its appearance. 
This theory, as will be seen later, is open to certain serious 
objections, and in any case it has an air of artificiality, as 
the whole mechanism of raising and lowering the Atlantic 
floor has been invented solely for the purpose of accounting 
for the similarities of life on the two sides of the ocean. If 
the mechanism were not required for this purpose it would not 
be required for any other purpose in the history of the develop- 
ment of the earth’s surface. 

The only other explanation is Wegener’s, namely that the 
two sides of the Atlantic once adjoined and have since moved 
apart. No doubt in the process of, parting and subsequent 
weathering through geological ages, the two opposite coasts 
have lost much of their exact jig-saw similarity of outline. This 
Atlantic rift, in its early stages, might have been similar to the 
great rift 5,000 feet deep which to-day nearly splits Africa in two, 
running north and south for over 4,000 miles. The Atlantic rift 
began to widen in the south shortly after the age in which 
the mesosaurus reptiles lived, and let in the sea, forming the 
South Atlantic ocean, and later spread further and -further 
north, Newfoundland parting from Europe after the compara- 
tively recent age in which the present-day garden snail came 
into existence. Wegener thought that the process is still in 
operation, widening the gap between Greenland and Norway. 
The Geodetic Institute of Denmark is engaged in carrying out 
a series of accurate measurements of longitude in Greenland 
to test the theory; a comparison of the modern measurements 
with older measures made in. 1863 indicates a movement, but 
these older measures may be in error. 

The geologists are divided in their acceptance of these two 
explanations. Dr. Charles Schuhert* prefers the land bridge 
theory, on the ground that “ If the migration routes had been 
short these marine fauna [on the two sides] would have had 
a great many species in common . . . but their relationships 
are in reality so distant as to indicate plainly that the dispersion 
has been along thousands of miles of coast lines. . . .’ "+ On 
the other hand, other geologists are impressed by the need for 
proximity of the two sides. Dr. J. W. Evans in the preface 
to the English edition of Wegener’s book says: “The 


* Professor Emeritus of Paleontology, Yale. 
+ Theory of Continental Drift: A Symposium, p. 134. ` 
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succession of the sedimentary rocks in areas now separated by 
thousands of miles of sea shows remarkable resemblances that 
can only be reasonably explained if these sediments were laid 
down in close proximity to one another, and under practically 
identical conditions.” Again, A. Holmes* says: ‘‘ Although 
actual contiguity of the opposed shores can be definitely ruled 
out, the geological parallels are too significant and intimate 
to be brushed aside or explained by long narrow land bridges.” 
It will be seen that at this stage the matter becomes one for 
technical assessment by trained geologists. Possibly further 
knowledge as to the way in which Wegener’s supposed rift 
gradually widened may enable a reconciliation to be effected 
between the two schools of thought. 

Another class of evidence which tends to indicate that the 
two sides were at one time in close contact is the existence 
of traces of ancient mountain chains in the rock structure. The 
present mountain systems, the Himalayas, Alps and Pyrenees, 
are young in geological time and are in process of being worn. 
down. As these mountain systems consist of great folds of 
sedimentary rocks piled many times on themselves, traces of 
these systems of folds remain, even when the mountains have 
been worn down flat, very much as grain remains in a piece 
of wood after planing. In the geological past several systems 
of immense mountain chains have been formed and worn down, 
but their traces still remain, and these traces occur on both 
sides of the Atlantic in the positions and directions, according 
to Wegener, in which he would expect them if:the two shores 
had once adjoined. Dr. Schubert says, ‘‘ Wegener is correct 
in connecting the Caledonian crustal trends [the remains of 
an ancient mountain system which crossed Scotland] of north- 
western Europe with those of northern Newfoundland, but: 
wrong in connecting them directly.’”’} He does not, however, 
say in what specific respect Wegener is wrong, but he appears 
to rely on the need for a distance of 2,000 miles on the 
fossil evidence. The Caledonian mountain system, which may 
be compared with the modern Himalayan system, except that 
it ran across Europe and North America in the geological past, 
is only one of three ancient worn-down systems which Wegener 
claims can be traced across the North Atlantic. 

A third class of evidence is that of climates in the geological past. 


* Nature, September 1928, p. 431. - 
+ Theory of Continental Drift: A Symposium, p. 124. 
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Only the briefest outline of this subject can be given. As is pretty .- 


generally known, a great sheet of ice, some 5,000 feet thick, was 
centred over Norway during the last geological age, the Quater- 
nary, beginning (in Europe) possibly some 6,000,000 years ago 
and finally leaving the Baltic some 10,000 years ago. It spread 
away over North Europe nearly reaching the Thames; reaching 
the Harz Mountains of Germany and stretching far into Russia. 
The existence of this ice is proved by a number of characteristic 
remains, such as ice scratches on rocks; a fine clay containing 
boulders known as boulder clay, produced by the grinding 
action of the moving ice over the rocky floor; and the lumpy 
mountains of which the tops have been planed off which are 
so striking a feature of Scottish scenery. Europe was then 
under arctic conditions. What caused this ice age, and why 
has it gone? Again in Spitzbergen, which is now under arctic 
conditions, there are the remains of elm trees and a vegetation 
growth similar to that of France to-day. Again, the great coal- 
fields of America, Europe and China indicate from the luxuriance, 
etc., of the plant life that when they were formed in the 
carboniferous age, these countries were under tropical rain condi- 
tions. Why was the climate in those regions then tropical and 
now temperate? 

The ice age over Europe is not the only ice age which has 
existed on the earth outside the present polar areas. The traces 
of an extensive ice sheet over parts of South Africa, South 
America, India and Australia‘ have been found, and from the 
fossil remains associated it is clear that this ice sheet was con- 
temporaneous over these continents, and contemporaneous, or 
closely contemporaneous, with the formation of the great coal- 
fields in Europe, America and China, 

Geologists have found it hard to offer any aplanis for 
these climatic facts, but Wegener’s theory for the first time seems 
to afford a solution of an extremely simple nature, which unites 
into one consistent whole the mass of disconnected and even 
apparently self-contradictory facts. 

Theonly regions where ice-age conditions to-day obtain over wide 
- areas are the Antarctic continent which lies over the South Pole 
and Greenland. On this analogy geologists have tried to explain 
the existence of widespread ice ages, such as those in Europe 
and South Africa, by assuming that in some way the poles 
` “of the earth shifted from time to time; so that, for example, 
the. -North Pole was in recent times situated nearer to Norway . 
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and the South Pole in the coal-age time was situated in South 
Africa, but progress on these lines was impossible. For one 
thing, the polar axis around which the great mass of the earth 
revolves each day, is immovable in respect of that mass ; further, 
even if it were movable, while the presence of the South Pole 
in South Africa would explain the ice age there, it would not 
explain the contemporanéous ice age in Brazil and Australia, 
which regions are now thousands of miles distant. If, however, 
we assume that the continents are rafts of granite, possibly ten 
to twenty miles thick, slowly movable over the surface of the 
earth, as if they floated in some heavy, treacly mass, it may 
happen that in the course of history Northern Europe floated 
nearér to the North Pole, so that Norway became the centre 
of a great ice sheet. This superficial movement does not require 
any change in the direction of the polar axis of the main mass 
of the earth. Further, it will be remembered that on Wegener’s 
reconstruction of the past, based on fossil, etc., evidence, Brazil, 
South Africa and Australia once adjoined, so that when that 
united continent happened to lie over the South Pole in the 
distant coal age, an ice sheet centred in South Africa could 
reach the adjoining regions in Brazil and Australia. Further, 
if South Africa lay over the South Pole, the Equator would | 
run through the districts in America, Europe and China where 
the great coal-fields now exist, so that the contemporaneity 
of this coal with the ice in South Africa would follow as a 
matter of course. 

The theory appears to afford an attractively simple explana- 
tion of why ice sheets occurred in regions now far removed from 
the poles, and why tropical forests occurred in regions now 
temperate, and also why the tropical coal-age forests of 
America, Europe and China were formed simultaneously with . 
the ice deposits of South Africa. The theory is remarkable in 
that it was not designed to explain these climatic problems, 
but was primarily constructed to account for fossil and rock 
similarities in the different continents, and it is now seen that 
it appears to carry the solution of the climate question in its 
stride. 

Criticism has been directed to minor difficulties, such, for 
example, that the position of the pole in South Africa does not 
appear to explain a number of local details, that the ice age over 
Europe fluctuated in intensity so as to call for something more 
than a simple movement as its cause, etc., etc. As regards 
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the fluctuations of the Quaternary ice age, in which the ice 
alternatively advanced and retreated, Wegener has, in collabora- 
tion with W. Köppen,” suggested that they are due to 
‘certain known astronomical causes periodically affecting the 
earth’s orbit, i.e. while the main effect is due to the movement 
of the continent the fluctuations are superimposed and due to 
astronomical: causes. It will be remembered that long ago 
J. Croll (1864 to 1889) attempted to explain the ice age solely 
by such causes, but it has long. been recognised that they are 
inadequate for that purpose. It is not possible here to follow 
up the linkage which Képpen and Wegener suggest between 
these calculable astronomical dates and the dates of the four 
main advances of the ice sheet (Gunz, Mindel, Riss, and Wiirm) 
which are so interesting in that they are associated with 
paleolithic man. Broadly, however, the climatic question has 
been summed up by Dr. G. C. Simpson, Director of the 
Meteorological Office,t who says: “ I feel more strongly than 
ever that only by a shift of the continents can the climates of . 
other geological ages be explained.” 

The second main question is what, mechanism is available 
to produce drift in the continents. Physicists have shown that 
the continents are great rafts of granite; possibly ten to twenty 
miles thick, floating in some heavier hard rock which is probably 
basalt. If we suppose that the oceans and seas were dried up, 
we should see the granite rafts rising some three miles above 
the level of the basalt ocean. floor, the greater part of those 
rafts being’ below the ocean floor level, very much as go per 
cent. of an iceberg is below.the level of the.sea in which it 
floats. That the granite continents literally float in the under- 
lying rock is an accepted theory based upon the measured 
variations in the force of gravity, and upon the way in which 
eatthquake waves travel through the crust of the earth. The 
acceptance of this theory, it will be noted, rules out the possi- 
bility of extensive land bridges ever sinking, as any extensive 
land bridges, in order to rise above the ocean, must consist of 
granite, and if they consist of granite they can no more sink 
below the basalt than an iceberg can sink below the sea. 
Although the continents ‘“‘ float’? in consequence of their 
ifamense weight, the floor of the ocean is strong and would 


* Köppen and Wegener, Die Klimate der Geologischen Vorzeit. Berlin, 
1924. 
: + Nature, November 1930, p. 838. 
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not permit one continent to move towards another. - How then 
can the continents drift? Wegener felt it necessary for the 
completion of his theory to provide an answer to this question. 
He suggested that certain forces which arise in consequence 
of the revolution of the earth, though small, would, as they 
are always in play, in time overcome the resistance of -the 
ocean floor, which he regards as plastic to long-continued forces. 
However, when the suggestion was tested by mathematical 
analysis it was found that the force was totally inadequate for 
the purpose. No other satisfactory suggestion has yet been 
put forward. This is undoubtedly a serious weakness. 

An illustration of a similar impasse occurred in the last 
century, over the question of the age of the earth. Geologists, 
for purely geological reasons, such as the time necessary to 
deposit the immense thicknesses of sedimentary rocks, and to 
develop the great variety of animal and vegetable life, demanded 
an age of many hundreds of millions of years, but the physicists, 
headed by Lord Kelvin, from their calculations of the heat 
of the earth, could only grant them a few ten millions of years. 
It was impossible to crowd the vast geological changes into 
this short time. No one could then challenge Kelvin’s mathe- 
matical deductions. Time, however, showed that Kelvin had 
overlooked a factor of which he was in ignorance, namely the 
effect of radio-activity within the body of the earth, and when 
allowance was subsequently made for that, it was found on 
recalculation that the age was some 1,000 million years, which 
was what the geologists required. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that when there is a fuller knowledge of what goes 
on inside the earth, a mechanism to account for a movement may 
be found. 

‘Two general theories of the forces acting on the earth’s surface 
seem to indicate possible mechanisms to explain a movement, if 
not a continuous drift. Daly in his book Our Mobile Earth points 


out that the great continents of Africa and Asia are dome shaped, 


with high plateau lands in the centre running up a mile and 
more high. When one looks at these masses from the bed 
of the Pacific ocean, it will be seen that these great continental 
rafts tower miles above the Pacific floor. Daly thinks that 
when all the continents were united, as in Wegener’s 
Pangaea, the great dome-shaped mass may have tended’ to 
split under its own weight, and slip slowly down towards the 
Pacific floor, very much as a soft jelly will sometimes split 
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on a plate, or an avalanche rift occur in a snowfield on a moun- 
tain slope. The split or rift in Pangaea would widen into the 
_ Atlantic ocean, the Americas sliding downhill as it were, away 
from the highlands of Asia and Africa, towards the deep floor 
of the Pacific, and in their movement down, forcing up the 
mountain ranges of the Rockies and Andes as the continental 
frontal margin was forced over the Pacific floor. 

The other theory is that of Joly (Surface History of the 
Earth) who points out that the basalt beneath the continents 
and ocean contains radioactive elements which heat up the 
basalt. As the granite continents blanket the basalt beneath 
(the granite is also radioactive and hot) the basalt will, in time, 
‘liquefy and expand. Granite remains solid long after basalt 
melts; and the solid granite continents which float in the solid 
basalt will, therefore, sink a little deeper into the lighter liquid 
basalt, with a great welling out of liquid basalt around the 
margin, such as is found along the Irish, Scottish, Iceland and - 
Greenland margins of the Atlantic. Staffa and the Giants’ 
Causeway are parts of this basalt. Later, when the basalt 
resolidifies (Joly suggests a tidal cooling mechanism), the 
granite continents will once more rise a little out of the now 
solid and heavier basalt. As the continents sink the oceans 
will encroach on their margins and as they rise again the sea 
will once more recede. We are now in a period when they have 
emerged and the sea has receded. 

This liquefaction and solidification is periodic (Joly believes 
the period is about 30,000,000 years) and has continued from 
the earliest times in the earth’s history, as the catastrophic 
upheaval of continents is the only means by which the heat 
of the blanketed basalt can escape. 

Although many geologists feel that this theory of basalt 
liquefaction probably has much to do with the horizontal drift 
` of the continents, no exact mechanism has yet been suggested, 
as the ocean floor cannot soften. One is tempted to speculate 
“ whether the liquefied basalt, shut in under enormous pressure 
beneath a great continental raft, would not tend as it liquefies 
and expands to force up the centre of the continents, thereby 
assisting Daly’s rifting forces, particularly as the floor of the 


- continents would then rest on a liquid and slippery substratum, 
. and every rift which under the pressure opened in the margin 


of the Atlantic and which was subsequently filled with solidified 
basalt would tend to widen the Atlantic. One objection which has 
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_ been raised against Wegener’s drift theory is, if there are forces at 


work which tend to split up the single continent of Pangaea into | 


smaller continents, how was it that this single continent ever came 
into being at all, and why did it last till so late, nearly to the chalk 
age? This new question, which has been brought to light by 
the Wegener theory, cannot yet be answered. Possibly the 
heat-escape conditions were very different, when the ocean water 
was still in the atmosphere as steam, and the basalt floors of 
the Pacific were dry, to what they are now when the floors are 
covered with water; and in any case, little is known as to what 
happened in the early geological ages in the way of continéntal 
break-up. It has, however, often happened in science that the 
settlement of one question reveals a new question, which has 
to await solution in its turn. : : 
G. F. S. Huus. © 
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a “BESS OF HARDWICK.” 


N November 18th, r591, the Countess of Shrewsbury, - 
O more familiarly known as Bess of Hardwick, set out from 
Hardwick Hall for her London house at Chelsea. She 
was seated in a litter drawn by four horses; three waggons 
~ followed with her baggage and in the van and the rear of the 
procession forty attendants rode on horseback. Halts were made 
for the night at Nottingham, Leicester, Market Harborough, 
Northampton, Stony Stratford, Dunstable and Barnet. The 
“ kitchen ?? expenses for each day averaged £7, the stable 
expenses £5. The church-bells of each town were rung in her 
honour and the ringers received sums varying from three 
shillings and fourpence to five shillings; the “waits” or 
“ musitians ’? serenaded her and received five shillings; the 
poor of each town were remembered to the tune of from twenty 
to forty shillings. ‘Translated into modern currency the full 
cost of the eight days’ journey would be not far short of £1,000. 
It was indeed a “ royal progress ’’ befitting one whose terri- 
torial influence entitled her to be called ‘‘ The Queen of Hallam- 
shire’; and an infinitely more costly one than the progresses 
of her royal namesake, who had the thrifty habit of quartering 
herself on her loyal and long-suffering subjects. 

George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, had died early in 1590 
and his Countess was now a widow “ four deep,’”’ in full 
possession of the lands, castles and movables of her four 
husbands. As Horace Walpole wrote in his mock-heroic epitaph 
on “ the old beldame,”’ as he irreverently calls her : 


When Death spoiled-each husband’s billing 
He left the widow every shilling. 


Her whole career is distinguished by a faculty of acquisitiveness 
almost without a parallel in the annals of the noble families 
of England. ‘‘It has perhaps never fallen to the lot of any 
one woman ’’—to quote from the Memoirs of the House of 
Cavendish—“ to be four times a creditable and happy wife, 
to rise by every husband into greater wealth and higher honours, 
to have an unanimous issue by one husband only, to have all 
their children live and all by her advice be creditably disposed 
‘of in her lifetime and, after all, to live for seventeen years a 
widow in absolute power and plenty.” 

_ ‘Born in 1518, she was the fourth daughter of John Hardwick 
of Hardwick Hall in north Derbyshire. At the tender age of 


~ 
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fourteen, being endowed with “beauty and discretion,” -she 
was married to a neighbouring landowner, Robert Barlow, who 
died in the following year (1533) after having ‘settled his estate 
on the widow and her heirs. Sixteen years later she became 
the third wife of Sir William Cavendish, the trusted Councillor 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary, and an extensive land- 
owner in the south of England. On her persuasion he sold his 
holdings in Hertfordshire and bought estates in his wife’s 
native Derbyshire, on one of which the manor-house of Chats- 
worth was to be erected. During the eight years of their married 
life—Sir William died in 1557—three sons and three daughters 
were born to them, and to their mother’s acquisitiveness was 
now added the ambition of a match-maker. 

Her third husband was Sir William St. Loe, “Grand Butler ” 
of England and Captain of the Queen’s Guard; and in the 
marriage-contract Bess insisted, to the outspoken indignation 
of his kinsfolk, that his “ fair lordships ” in Gloucestershire 
should pass from his own race to her children by Sir William 
Cavendish. While St. Loe was in attendance on the Queen, 
his wife was chiefly in Derbyshire acting as “ mistress of the 
works ’’ at Chatsworth and the extant correspondence between 
them reveals St. Loe as the most uxorious of husbands. “ My 
honest, sweet Chatsworth ” ; ‘‘ My own, more dearer to me than 
I am to myself’? are two of his ascriptions; and one of his 
letters concludes (the highly individual spelling is modernised} : 
“ Thus wishing myself with thyself, I bid thee, my own good 
servant and chief overseer of my works, most heartily farewell, 


by thine, who is wholly and only thine, yea and for all thine, — 


while life lasteth.”’ 

But St. Loe’s enjoyment of his ‘‘ sweet Chatsworth ” was 
of short duration, and in 1568, a year or two after his death, 
by her marriage with George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, Bess 
of Hardwick was raised to the ranks of la haute noblesse and, 
through the grave charge laid upon her husband, played her 
part in the history of her age. In the negotiations for this union 
her acquisitive and match-making powers were shrewdly com- 
bined. The Earl had a family by a previous marriage and she 
insisted on pairing off her daughter Mary Cavendish with 
Gilbert Talbot, the Earl’s heir, and her son Henry Cavendish 
with Grace Talbot; and both marriages were solemnised in 
Sheffield before her own. Her son and daughter were but 
children at the time, but Bess of Hardwick took no risks! 
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The Queen was pleased to intimate to Talbot her approval 
of the marriage: “I hope my Lady hath known my good 
opinion of her,’’ she wrote (as the wife of the Captain of the 
Queen’s Guard Bess had already been received at.Court) “ and 
thus much I assure you, there is no lady in this land that I 
better love and like.” Though less ecstatic in expression than 
St. Loe’s, George Talbot’s letters during the early years of 
his marriage with Bess are a proof of their affectionate relations. 
“ I con your letters very well,” he writes on one occasion, “‘ and 
like- them so well they could not be amended and have sent 
them up to Gilbert. I have written to him how happy he is 
to have such a mother as you. Farewell, my only joy!” And 
again: “ I thank you, sweet none (?), for your puddings and 
venison. God send me soon home to possess my greatest joy: 
if you think it is you, you are not deceived.’ Any delay in 
hearing from her drove him, he says, “in dumps.” In one 
of her letters she addresses him as ‘‘my jewell”’ and ends: 
“ Farewell, my dear heart, your faithful wife.” 

They had been married scarcely a year when a duty was laid 
upon the Earl, which in the course of time was destined to bring 
about not only an estrangement but mutual hostility. In their 
later correspondence the ascriptions were no longer “ my only 
joy? and “ my jewell’’ but the formal “ wife’? and “ my 
lord.” In 1569 the Earl was entrusted with the custody of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and for the next: fifteen’ years he was 
practically a prisoner in one or the other of his own castles 
or manors and his life was one long series of “ alarms .and 
excursions.’ ‘There were many good reasons for Elizabeth’s 
choice. Shrewsbury was credited with Catholic sympathies, -he 
was of the party that favoured Mary’s succession and Mary’s 
friends might therefore safely assume that in his hands she 
would bein no danger of foul play. More practical reasons 
were his possession of castles and manor-houses easy of defence, 
and. his wealth, which in the opinion of the parsimonious Queen 
would not entail too frequent demands upon the Treasury. Lest 
he should have too great a regard for his prisoner, he was 
reminded of ‘‘ the vehement presumption against her of the 
horrible murdering of her husband ” ; and was moreover made 
acquainted with “‘ other particularities °” which would enable 
him effectively to parry her complaints, with the threat that 
if she was ‘‘ overloud in her outcries’’ her whdle cause and 
doings should be published to the world. 
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It was in his castle of Tutbury in Staffordshire during the 
month of February 1569 that Shrewsbury first housed the 
“ Daughter of Debate’? as Elizabeth called her captive. “‘I 
am in a walled enclosure,” wrote Mary, ‘‘ on the top of a hill, 
exposed to all the winds and inclemencies of heaven.” The 
- house was so damp that the furniture was covered with mould. 
She sat daily in the Countess’s room and worked with her 
needle, showing in her talk “ no sign of secret dealing and 
practice.”? Nicholas White, a trusted servant of Elizabeth, 
was sent down to Tutbury on a visit of inspection and in his 
report to Sir William Cecil he writes that the prisoner confessed 
she had great cause to thank her good sister for this kindly 
using of her. When the weather cut off all exercises abroad, 
she wrought all day with her needle and the diversity of colours 
made the work seem less tedious. ‘‘If I may give advice,” 
he goes on, ‘“ there should be very few subjects in this land 
have access to or conference with this lady. For beside that 
she is a goodly personage (and yet in truth not comparable 
to our sovereign), she hath withal an alluring grace, a pretty 
Scottish speech and a searching wit clouded with mildness. 
Mine own affection by seeing the Queen’s Majesty, our 
sovereign, is doubled and thereby I guess what sight might work 
in others. Her hair of itself is black and yet Mr. Knolls told 
me that she wears hair of sundry colours.” As a result of this 
letter the order came down that there was to be no admission 
to Mary without special permission. Gilbert Talbot, writing 
to his father, the Earl, tells him that he assured all inquirers 
that the prisoner was so carefully guarded that ‘‘ unless she 
could transform herself into a flea or a mouse it was impossible 
she should escape.” Her household numbered fifty persons 


(later reduced to thirty) and we are told that it was her habit ` 


to ‘‘ overwatch ” all in the house and to retire in the small 
hours of the morning. Young Popish gallants would lie 
watching among the rocks and bushes outside the castle. ‘f for 
the late light of the taper which flickered in her chamber 
window.” 

Mary found some solace in her confinement in the rearing 
of birds. “I beg you,” she wrote to her ambassador in Paris, 
“ to procure me pigeons, red partridges and hens from Barbary. 


I intend to endeavour to rear them in this country or to feed. 


them in cages, as I do all the small birds I can come by.” She 
seems to have kept abreast of the latest fashions in dress, for 
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she begs the ambassador to remind Veratour of his promise 
to send her the newest kind of headgear from Italy, also veils 
and bands with gold and silver. In another letter she asks for ` 
patterns of dresses, the handsomest and rarest that are worn 
at Court. 

There was no monotony of environment in Mary’s captivity. 
She was’ moved from one to the other of Shrewsbury’s castles 
and manor-houses: Tutbury, Wingfield, Sheffield, Worksop 
and Chatsworth. When danger threatened from a rising of the 
northern Earls, she was taken to the walled town of Coventry ; 
and there was even an occasional change to Buxton, so that 
both gaoler and prisoner might take the waters, the former 

- for his. gout and the latter for a chronic pain in her side. 

It was almost inevitable that the duties imposed on the Earl 
should endanger his family peace. He could no longer use 
his personal authority over his quarrelsome and unruly sons. 

His energetic and scheming Countess was ill-fitted for the 
restricted life of a custodian. She was essentially une femme 
d’affaires, engaged in building-schemes, in the buying and 
selling of land and in the bartering of lead, coals and timber ` 
from her estates. -Moreover, a husband was still to be found 
-for her one unmarried daughter, Elizabeth. A golden oppor- 
tunity for a match came in 1574, when she entertained the 
Countess of Lennox and her son Charles, the brother of Mary’s ` 
ill-starred husband, Darnley. -Within a few weeks Elizabeth 
Cavendish was the bride of Charles Stewart and in the following 
year was ‘the mother of Arabella Stewart. This daring coup 
roused’ the wrath of the Queen and the Countess was sent to 
the Tower for three months to do penance for her rashness. 
Burleigh sent remonstrances to the Earl, who thus replied: 
£ There are few noblemen’s sons in England that she hath : 
not prayed me to deal for at one time or another; so I did 
for my Lord of Rutland, with my Lord Sussex and sundry 
others ; and now this comes unlooked for, without thanks to 
me.’ 

Three years later the breach between husband and wife was 
widened. In a letter to the Earl, asking him to spend the 
summer at Chatsworth, she writes: ‘ Let me know how you 
do, how your charge and your love doth, and commend me, I 
pray you.” And in answer to the Queen’s inquiries about 
Mary, she wrote: ‘“‘ Madam, she cannot do ill, while she is 
with my husband: I begin to grow jealous, they are so great - 
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together.” It is to the credit of Elizabeth that she paid little 
heed to these insinuations. ‘‘ My dear old man,” she wrote 
to Shrewsbury, ‘‘ you shall be assured the Queen will always 
reserve one ear open for you, ‘against any blast that may be 
procured to be sounded in the other against you, if any such 
‘occasion be offered. We pray God to keep unto us in health 
such a faithful subject as we have always found you and to 
deliver you from your ancient enemy, the gout.” 

‘The Countess’s antagonism to Mary may perhaps be said to 
date from 1575, when the birth of Arabella had given her a 
blood-connection with a possible heiress to the throne. Before 
that time she seems to have been friendly and gossipy to the 
verge of indiscretion. In her repetition of the scandalous stories 

about Elizabeth that were then in circulation, we may see the 
origin of the famous “‘ scandal letter” of 1584 in Mary’s 
correspondence. l 

The quarrel between husband and wife soon reached. such a 
height that the Earl pleaded for a divorce from his “‘ wicked 
and malicious wife ’’ as he called her in a letter to Leicester ; 
but the Queen would not permit such a scandal. She summoned 
them both to Court, made them sit on stools, one on each side 


of her, and read them a moral lecture. The Earl and his Lady,. 


we are told, .‘‘ departed very comfortably,” but the reconciliation 
was only an empty form. 

All one’s sympathy is with the Earl of Shrewsbury daring 
the later years of his custodianship. He was exposed to the 
slanders of his enemies and, the’ suspicions of the Queen, 
harassed by the intrigues of his captive and the ambitions of 
his wife. He was forbidden to allow his children ‘to visit him, 
was ordered to dismiss his favourite servant—the only one who 
knew how to relieve his gouty pains—because he fell in love with 
one of Mary’s attendants; his allowance from the Treasury was 
reduced and constantly in arrears and there were moments when 
he had to contemplate the sale of his plate to meet: immediate 
obligations. In 1584, however, his repeated request for relief 
was granted, and after fifteen years of unremitting service he 
was released from his duties and once more took his place 
among the Lords of the Council ‘‘ according to his degree and 
office.’ The Countess and two of her sons were summoned 
to account for the charges brought against the Earl, but all 
asserted entire ignorance of the scandal. The Spanish ambas- 


sador, reporting the discharge of the Earl from his office of l 
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declined and Palladian was creeping in. Rather this is totally 
devoid:.of either.” There is an old rhyme that.runs: 


Hardwick Hall 
More glass than wall 


and indeed it has the appearance of being almost all windows. 

The long gallery has eighteen of them, each twenty feet high 

and containing fifteen hundred separate panes of glass. Walpole ` 
was misled by the sight of the relics of Queen Mary treasured 

there into assuming that the new Hardwick Hall was one of 

her prisons. But it was not finished’ until ten years after her 

death. Her relics have beén removed there because every one 

of the Earl’s castles and manors in which she was imprisoned 

has fallen into ruin. 

Tradition ascribes the Countess’s ruling passion to the 
prophecy of a gipsy, that she would never die while she con- 
tinued building. In the winter of 1607-8, work was. proceeding 
steadily on her manor of Oldcotes (or, according to another 
story, at Bolsover Castle), when an unusually severe frost’ set 
in. ‘The: masons were. powerless and, though attempts were 
made to thaw the mortar with boiling water and even with ale, 
work came to a standstill and with its cessation the Countess 
passed away. She was in. her ninetieth year: she had lived 
` through the reigns of four Tudor sovereigns and died in the 
fifth year of the reign of the first Stuart. She was buried in 
the Cavendish mausoleum in All-Hallows Church, Derby, and 
a mural monument, designed by herself, records the glories of 
her blood and state. Her funeral sermon was preached by 
the Archbishop of York, who described her as the best answer _ 
to Solomon’s question : ‘‘ Who can find a virtuous woman? ” 
“Her temper,” wrote the dramatist William Sampson in his 
pedestrian “Elegie on the Right Honourable Elizabeth 
Countess of Shrewsbury,” was 

all celestial fire; 
-Her glory was in children, happy she 
That left behind her such a progeny. 
Three noble Earls, sons of her great blood, 
Whose perfect honour writes her Honours good; 


Six Countesses descended all from her, 
Whose names and fames deserve a chronicler. 


There are two portraits of her in the gallery of Hardwick 
Hall, and a copy of the one painted by Cornelius Janssen hangs 
‘among the Tudor notabilities in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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The blackness of her widow’s dress is relieved by a fourfold 
rope of pearls. Framed in ruff and widow’s cap, her oval face 
reveals little of the charm which in the heyday of her youth 
she must have possessed to win the affections of four husbands. 
The dominant impression is strength of character. Shrewdness, 
energy and determination are written on the lofty though narrow 
brow, the tight-lipped mouth and firm chin. The nose, if seen 
‘in profile, would, one imagines, be like “‘ the Tower of Lebanon 
that looketh towards Damascus.” No contemporary has 
credited her with the social and intellectual accomplishments 
that add a savour to life. But she was a mistress of ‘ the art 
and practic part of life.” She knew what she wanted and she 
achieved her ends. In these latter days, when ‘‘ the individual 
withers’? and the herd ‘“‘ is more and more,” she deserves a 
passing tribute as one of the most striking individualities . of 
the Tudor age. 

ARTHUR J. ASHTON. 


A CHINESE PEEP SHOW. 


y F it were possible to go to some place to see the wisdom, folly, 
| e and comedy of six thousand years, would you go? 

If a picture could be shown of the inner thoughts, the 
laughter and the tears of a whole race since the days of 
Abraham how much would we pay to see it? Our archeological 
expeditions go at great expense to disentomb Egyptian kings | 
and unearth the battered relics of Mesopotamian culture. By 
dint of hard work and vivid imagination we gain a vague idea 
of certain facets of the life of those years, but insight into their 
hates, loves and puzzles is denied us. 

This is not the best we can do in seeing the world from which 
we are sprung and whose thought we inherit. ‘There is a 
panorama of the ages which does not depend on relics, but on 
twenty thousand graphic pictures depicting Man’s environment 
and his reaction to it through nearly six thousand years. More- 
over, this panorama is-open to anyone who cares to look. It 
is the Chinese written language. Many people seeing ‘Chinese 
sign-boards in our sea-ports smile tolerantly at a race which 
uses such a weird “alphabet,” not knowing that they are 
looking at a fragment of the world’s best text-book of racial 
sociology and psychology: ‘Each symbol on the board is a gem - 
of crystallised wisdom; each one it may well be outdoing in 
appeal the best efforts of our psychological-poster artists. The 
man who thought of drawing a very hot gentleman near a glass 
of pale ale in order to make us thirsty was not an inventor, 
but a humble follower of Chinese forerunnes; of the man for 
instance who, using only fifteen strokes of the brush, drew two 
dogs growling at each other to express the idea of going to 
law. 

What is a specialist’s work with us is the established litera- 
ture of the Chinese. They use no alphabet, are not troubled 
with parts of speech, have no declensions rubbed into their skins 
in youth, but an enormous number of neat pictures, each one 
depicting some thought or thing. Every conception from a 
blade of grass to the theory of the curve in light is expressed 
by a picture of how it appeals to the eye and heart. The 
majority of these pictures are thousands of years old, and so 
are vivid notes of the world of men through many centuries. 
While an English word is the symbol of a sound, the Chinese 
word is a picture of a thing or a number of things in relation 
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to each other.. How is it done? How can such ideas as love, 
beauty, or nearness be drawn in pictures? ‘The basis is a series 
of pictures of substantial things which can easily be suggested 
by a few strokes of the brush. The sun is drawn with four 
strokes and looks like a Greek theta. A man is drawn with 
two and looks like Shakespeare’s ‘‘ forked radish.” 

In this way a large number of primary pictures is made 
available. Most of the simple objects of observation and life’s 
necessities are so drawn. ‘The sun, moon, metals, birds, moun- 
tains, trees, the bow and arrows, the roof, door, window, fre, 
water, earth, meat, ox, sheep, and pig are all primary pictures. 
Man and woman and the parts of the body naturally come in 
this category. This is not difficult—children all the world over 
love to do it—and in their first simplicity of forty centuries 
ago these simple drawings remind the reader of his own nursery 
attempts. During the course of the centuries they have become 
conventionalised but even in their later forms most of them 
still bear the old resemblances. Such picturisation’ has been 
an early feature in most forms of writing, but in all other 
instances the transition from simple things to the drawing of 
abstract ideas has proved too much, and the method of repre- 
senting the sound has replaced the drawing of the idea. It 
is one thing to draw a man or a horse and quite another to ` 
draw liberty, power or love. 

The way this difficulty has been overcome is the story of 
the Chinese Peep Show. The principle is that every abstract 
idea is a suggestion made to the mind by two or three substantial 
things. It is an emotion or train of thought arising “from 
seeing something. Using this principle it is possible to indicate 
abstract ideas by putting together the things that suggest them, 
or that they suggest. So we find the pictures of self, woman 
and heart put together and meaning “a bride.” Is not a bride 
the woman in one’s heart? So also comes the picture of the 
growling dogs meaning ‘‘ litigation ” and by inference prison. 

It is in this way that the Peep Show has been made and in 
it we can see the minds of the ancients working on problems 
akin to our own. We may know when they sighed and when 
they laughed, what things pleased and what things annoyed 
them. What, for instance, did fear mean to them? We peep 
into the Peep Show and find a picture of a whitened heart! 
What terror inspired that—the tiger—the Mongol—or death? 
Did they love then? We see two pictures, one of a man who 
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carries two with him, and the other of a heart tightly grasped 
between two hands. What lover would reject that last? Could 
any word describe better the feeling of satisfaction than the 
simple picture of a mother and child? Could anything impale 
the idea of falsity so unerringly as the picture of words in full 
flower or words like the sighing of the wind? One wonders 
how many secondary wives there were in the inner apartment of 
the man who first expressed ‘‘ whispering ’’ by drawing three 
ears together. How thinly clad was the scholar who described 
winter by putting together the pictures of flesh and bristles? 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ winter’? is summed up in this. Surely it was 
during some great trek of the nation southwards that the word 
for life took the form of a drop of water on the tongue; but 
they were more settled days when a pig under a roof came to 
mean home. Spacious days had come when the figures, of 
precious things and an open hand under the roof-tree came to 
-mean a guest. ‘There is a stately old gentleman placing 
chrysanthemum tea and unwinding silken scrolls in this picture. 
So the lights and shadows play over a Chinese dictionary in 
these compound pictures, but even they were-not enough to 
satisfy the craving for expression. These compound pictures 
themselves became units and took to themselves new partners 
to express still more subtle ideas. The three ears of whisper, 
for instance, join with heart, and whispering in the heart spells 
fear. So in eighteen strokes of the brush we get Kipling’s: 
Very softly down the glade runs a waiting, watching shade, 
And the whisper spreads and widens far and near; 


And the sweat is on thy brow, for he passes even now— 
He is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear ! 


Through these three windows of the simple, compound and 
recompounded pictures we see many things which make us feel 
at one with the men of twenty or thirty centuries ago. We 
know how they esteemed bravery, for the coward is a rat skulk- 
ing in a hole; how home was loved, for peace is a woman under 
one’s roof-tree ; how order was maintained, for a command is a 
word and a sword. We may imagine the hard toil in the fields, 
men’s backs bent to the plough till they are early old; for the 
word for youths and maidens is “‘ Those who can stand erect . 
in- the village street.’ We know that pity had its place, for 
it is pictured as the blood in the heart, and that the prophet 
thundered then, for loyalty is the heart which hits the bull’s 
eye. We may even be tempted to think that our fishermen had 
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their forerunners when we see that exaggeration is like a fishing 
net so large that it takes a day to cast—imposing but ineffectual. 
He was near to anarchy who thought that behaviour is what 
the heart is able to do, and he-was akin to Shylock who first 
‘thought that a precious thing is that which one keeps under 
one’s eye. 

The Peep Show is inexhaustible. A character which is always 


` glaring noonday with no soft lights is obstinate. To be harassed: 


_ “is to be a bird roasting over the fire. Alute is the thing upon 
which the hearts of kings dwell. Thought is the voice in the 
heart, and viciousness is scattered strength. Experience is the 
learning which comes from seeing, and the drunkard wine’s 
retainer. Someone very like the Preacher of Ecclesiastes must 
have painted a fur coat as the garment that all hanker after; 
the respected man, as he who exhales gold; and idleness as a 
failing man. 

These are peeps into the past, but the process has not ceased 
nor the vein of artistry run out. Legend tells that it began 
in the twenty-ninth century before Christ by a dragon horse 
emerging from the Yellow River and displaying mystic marks 
on its back to the Emperor Fu Hi. These mystic marks were 
the rudiments of the language and were worked over and 
codified by the Emperor. Two centuries later a great statesman, 
Tsang Kei, made the first few pictures and since then the 
process has slowly evolved. The dragon horse of Fu Hi is a 
myth, but the impact of Western civilisation is no myth and 
is almost dragon-like in its fierceness. Has the old system been 
able to cope with the new flood of thought? For a time it 
looked as though it must break down. Bastard words like some 
of the English words in Hindustani crept in—words such as 
Mo ta ka (motor-car) appeared. In medicine Fa ka hsin did 
duty for a while for vaccine. It looked as though the genius 


for picture making had failed. Many an English word “like ` 


a wounded snake’’ dragged ‘‘ its slow length along.” Then 
the old artistry awoke and asserted itself, these barbarous 
strangers are being turned out and a new range of pictures takes 
their place. China is true to the brush. Fa ka hsin is dismissed 
and a picture of the bean-like blister of vaccination takes its 
place. The motor-car is the vapour-driven car. One or two 
of these strange words still linger—a ‘‘ tank ” is still a tan ker, 
but the thing itself has only been introduced three years. 

. As the coming of new things has brought life to old pictures 
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and made new ones; even more so have new ideas created new 
symbols. The new doctrine of womanhood has brought the 
woman picture into many combinations. New pictures have 
sprung up for womanhood, woman’s rights, and her possessions. 
Nationalism has many new pictures to its credit. For.a while 
even on the pen of Doctor Sun Yat Sen democracy was Ti mo 
. ko la hsi, but-not even his use of the term has given it survival. 
The old picture of ‘‘ country.’ with its alternative forms of 
the’ king’s enclosure, the king’s command, has given way to 
the enclosure defended by force of arms and recently has become 
a picture of the people’s enclosure. The end is not yet, still 
there are artist minds at work. Preacher, cynic, joker, politician 
and plain man have brushed and are brushing their feelings 
into the pageant of Chinese literature, but at the last our 
thoughts do not linger with the modern ‘politician nor with the 
ancient cynic. One remembers, not the business man who found 
that paper money is ‘‘ little gold’’ money, or the modern who 
sees Bolshevism as the cult of the peasant altar, but rather the 
lover of long ago who saw marriage as a woman in the-twilight 
or the exile who found no better description of a . sigh than the 
name of his homeland on his lips. 
Doucras W. THOMPSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ARMS AND THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS. 


(1) The nature of the present climax. 


LTHOUGH there was little that was essentially new in 
A the diplomatic events that came to a head in July, August 
and September, they combined to present in a clearer 

form than before two simple issues : namely, whether the attempt 
at disarmament was to be abandoned; and whether the League 
of Nations, as a result of that failure, was to be seriously 
weakened. ‘Those people, and they are many, who have watched 
with increasing disquiet the cumulative diplomatic shams of the 
post-war years are not sorry if now a spade must be called a 
spade. There was no security in the European system which 
attempted to maintain the armed supremacy of one group of 
Powers and the permanent subjection of another. It was an 
elementary probability that security would result only from a 
restored sense of equality in status and from an equal, common 
measure of disarmament, based upon mutual confidence. Of such 
was the famous spirit of Locarno. In high diplomacy the decisive 
factor nearly always is the actual record, not the verbal preten- 
sion, of the Powers with whom lies the initiative. Unfortunately 
diplomatic action is normally dictated by primitive motives. It 
simply is the case that France—to name one name that is typical 
of a contemporary policy, much as one may understand the 
reason for it—has not fulfilled, and seems to have no intention 
of fulfilling, the Versailles and Locarno promises to Germany 
about armaments. It is equally the case that Germany, forbidden 
by one part of the Treaty of Versailles to maintain any but 
the smallest army in Europe, is at this moment overrun by 
private armies unnumbered. Those are the two main facts. Not 
many people who have observed the course of Franco-German 
relations in our time believe that France is likely to shed her 
fear of Germany. The technical military victory of 1918, the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Locarno Treaties, the Kellogg Pact, 
the Covenant of the League of Nations have lifted little of the 
fear of war from the minds of French politicians. France has 
so far shown little trust in anything but her armaments to protect - 
her from another German invasion. She has also attempted the 
impossible corollary of keeping Germany disarmed. It was a 
hopeless attempt from the beginning, even though the moral 
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prestige of the League of Nations was virtually mobilised in its 
behalf. Its effect was the very opposite of security. 

Thirteen years having passed since the Allied and Associated 
Powers promised Germany that her disarmament would be the 
prelude to general disarmament, and the League of Nations’ dis- 
armament conference having demonstrated that France is not 
likely to reduce her armaments, the inevitable result has to be 
faced. The League of Nations as an effective institution could 
hardly survive a spectacular failure in the cause of disarmament. 
Concurrently, as is the way of the world and of the luck when 
it is bad, the prestige and even the existence of the League of 
Nations is being threatened from other quarters. At this 
moment the dominant diplomatic forces of three continents com- 
- bine to make that threat. In Europe, both Germany and Italy 
hint at the possibility of leaving the League on the common 
argument that the League is an instrument of French military 
policy, bolstering or attempting to bolster, the French claim for 
undisputed supremacy in arms. Russia, not a member of the 
League, encourages that view. In the Far East, Japan, a member 
of the League, is engaged in the sort of diplomatic muddle that 
is only too familiar in history, and there are serious influences 
in Japan which allege that membership of the League is an 
embarrassment to her when her leading opponents in the dispute, 
the United States and Russia, dre neither of them members 
thereof. The chaotic condition of ‘‘ China,” a theoretic member 
of the League, is in effect a source of mere embarrass- 
ment to the League machinery. In America, the very 
fact that the United States Government is not a member 
of the League is as effective a menace to the League now as at 
any time since 1919. Europe, Asia and America, in their pre- 
dominant diplomatic influence as at present operative, all tend 
to damage the strength of the League of Nations. 

To bury one’s head in the sand is not an intelligent policy. 
On the other hand to try and recognise the facts as they are 
courts the danger that a bad tendency may be fortified and set 
upon an irrevocable course. Those who before 1914 steadily fore- 
told the Great War did their bit in producing it: for war is the 
climax of a general state of fear. By the same token faith is 
proved to be a practical weapon in human affairs. It follows 
that it is every serious person’s duty to cultivate confidence in 
peace and to encourage others to a like confidence. But faith 
against the light is dificult. .When a man sees that the League 
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of Nations, whose essential object is the encouragement of a 
general belief in peace, has become so enmeshed in the policies 
of those particular politicians who least believe in peace, as itself 
to provoke an active sense of fear among large sections of the 
people of the world, then it seems wise to look facts squarely 
in the face with a view to mending them. 


(2) The von Schleicher spirit in Germany. 


It seems to be an unpractical exercise of faith to believe that 
the broken tradition of Dr. Stresemann and of Dr. Briining will 
again create the motive of German national policy. The reward 
of that policy was too long delayed. The tradition broke at the 
end of May when Dr. Brüning resigned (May 30th) and Herr 
Franz von Papen formed a government of ‘‘ national concentra- 
tion ”? (May 31st). That government’s first declaration of policy 
(June 4th) announced that “‘ It is our aim, in peaceful co-opera- 
tion with the other nations, to obtain full equality of rights, 
political freedom. ...’’ The challenge to that policy was thrown 
down on July 23rd, when the “‘ first phase ” of the disarmament 
conference was brought to an end by a resolution which disap- 
pointed the main hope that had been aroused by the conference. 
The resolution was passed by 41 votes (including those of Great 
Britain, Japan, France and the United States) against 2 (Ger- 
many and Russia) with 8 abstentions from voting (including 
Italy). The preamble to the resolution contained the phrase 
“. . . firmly determined to achieve a first decisive step involving 
a substantial reduction of armaments... .’’ The text of the reso- 
lution, however, did not embody any decisive step involving any- 
thing of the kind. Herr Nadolny, the German delegate, ex- 
plained in the speech he made to the General Commission during 
the discussion of the draft resolution that Germany could have 
derived some hope from the American, British, Italian or Rus- 
sian proposals if they had been incorporated in the draft; but 
that other forces had arisen to counter them. Even so, he added, 
the German delegation might have been content to accept the 
negative results of the first phase of the conference in the hope 
that the second phase would produce something tangible, had the 
resolution recognised the principle of equality of rights in the 
matter. That principle being left unrecognised, the resolution, 
he said, could not be accepted by Germany. He was therefore | 
instructed by his government to make a declaration to the 
effect that Germany could participate in the further work.of the 
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conference only if and when the principle were to be recognised. 
The last passage of the declaration read thus: ‘‘ So far as the 
various questions which arise out of the application of the 
principle of equality of rights might need to be investigated, 
the German Government is ready to enter at once into negotia- 
tions with the Governments concerned. The German Govern- 
ment must, however, point out at once that it cannot undertake 
to continue its collaboration if a satisfactory solution on this 
decisive point for Germariy is not reached by the time the 
Conference resumes its work.” 

‘The clear emergency was thereby reached where Germany was 
determined to secede from the work of the conference unless she 
were assured that she could take her further part in it as an 
equal among equals; but the ultimatum was softened by an offer 
in the meantime to discuss the point at issue with the other 
parties concerned. 

The German vote of July 23rd had the effect of exposing a 
divergent movement in European diplomacy, which, in accord- 
ance with one’s usual experience of affairs, was therefore given 
still further momentum. On July 24th the rapporteur general 
of the French budget, M. Lamoureux, made a statement designed 
-in its domestic aspect to defend his governaments military 
expenditure in face of a badly unbalanced budget. His effect 
outside the territory of France was deplorable. He extolled 
the quality of the new French fortresses that had been erected 
along the eastern frontier. He described a visit he had paid 
to them, and expressed his conviction that the combination of 
artillery and machine-gun fire they provided would be proof 
against any attack. ‘‘ My impression is,” he said, “‘ that this 
network of fortifications cannot be passed. The German army, 
no matter how mighty, courageous and tenacious it might be, 
would break in pieces on such a defensive system. Our network 
of fortifications thus gives us complete security against an in- 
vasion such as that of 1914.’ His effect abroad was twofold. 
In the first place he reduced the argument to a plane other than 
that of the disarmament.conference and provoked reactions on 
that new plane. Secondly, his argument conflicted with the 
current French thesis, propounded at Geneva and elsewhere, that 
the existing French armaments were inadequate to the needs of 
. French security. 

Through the mouth of M. Lamoureux France had thus 
publicly expressed her faith in military preparation as her most 
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trusted form of defence. Within forty-eight hours the answer- 
ing voice was heard in Berlin and throughout Germany. On 
July 26th General von Schleicher, the Minister of Defence in the 
von Papen Government, broadcast an address through all Ger- 
man stations. His theme was the need of a Reichswehr strong 
enough to protect Germany’s frontiers and to guarantee her 
security. What he further said is worth the careful attention of 
all realistic people; for it fairly expresses the post-Brüning 
spirit of Germany. He quoted from the speech of M. Lamoureux 
aforesaid and made the bitter comment: ‘‘ Compare this report 
with the attitude and proposals of the French delegation in 
Geneva. International courtesy forbids me fittingly to charac- 
terise it.’ He spoke of the disarmament conference as a 
‘* catastrophic failure.” He examined the alternatives open to 
Germany for ensuring what in the true French manner he called 
“ security.” Theoretically, he said, there were two alternatives. 
One was that the other Powers should disarm to Germany’s 
level, in accordance with their moral and legal obligations. He 
dismissed that alternative with the observation that after what 
had taken place in the disarmament conference few people in 
the world could still believe “ in such a miracle.” The second 
and only practical alternative, he concluded, was for Germany | 
to organise her armed forces (by reorganisation, he explained, 
not by enlargement) in such a way that they would provide at 
least a certain degree of security. He then proclaimed that he 
wished there to be no doubt at Geneva that Germany would adopt 
that alternative, unless ‘‘ full security and equality of rights Š 
were granted to her. Speaking of the “ timid spirits °? who 
thought that Germany’s financial plight forbade such a course, 
he made the sardonic comment that a modern army, capable to 
some extent of fulfilling its tasks, was no dearer than the army 
prescribed from Versailles, which by regulations that were in 
part senseless compelled them to incur useless and unproductive 
expenditure. One of his later passages expressed only too truly 
the temper that prevails in Germany to-day. He would be a 
poor Defence Minister, he said (according to The Times report), 
if he did not rejoice over every German lad who steeled his will, 
his courage, in a word, his character, by physical exercises, by 
enduring hardships, and, above all, by voluntary discipline. 
It was so often said to him that this passion to be drilled was 
incomprehensible. He could only answer that the people who 
did not understand it did not know that exhilarating feeling 
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of young lads who had wrung some extraordinary achievement 
out of their bodies and for the first time thoroughly conquered 
their natural sloth. Of course, he knew well enough that much 
foolishness and exaggeration had been perpetrated, and were 
still perpetrated, in those organisations. “ But they are the 
least entitled to object who deprived us in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles of conscription and caused our enormous unemployment 
by reparation and other impositions. If it had not been for this 
unemployment, we should not have had this inflation of organisa- 
tions, whose absolute uselessness for military operations is now 
even—except, of course, in France—recognised by leading figures 
in the former Allied countries.” 

The storm that broke out in the French Press on the follow- 
ing day was exactly what could have been foretold. One paper 
(the Journal des Débats) even mentioned 1914 as an analogous 
crisis. The French Ambassador called at the German Foreign 
Office to ask for an explanation, only to be told by Freiherr 
von Neurath that General von Schleicher’s broadcast views were 
the views of the Cabinet. . 

The German election of July 31st was probably mainly 
responsible for distracting the emotion that had been let loose. 
Throughout August, Germany was convulsed by post-election 
political manceuvres and civic disorder. On the very last day 
of the month it became known that on August 29th Freiherr von 
Neurath had invited the .French Ambassador to the Wilhelm- 
strasse and had taken the initiative in beginning the exchange 
of views which had been offered by the German declaration to 
the disarmament conference on July 23rd. He raised the ques- 
tion of equality in arms and outlined the views of his govern- 
ment, handing to the French Ambassador an aide-mémoire to 
record those views. ‘The aide-mémoire was considered by the 
French Cabinet on September rst. French opinion, having lately 
„and fully commented upon Germany and her works, was now 
noticeably more restrained, and continued to be restrained even 
when on September 4th a big parade of the Stahlhelm was held 
in Berlin. That occasion was interesting not only because 
Herr von Papen, General von Schleicher and Freiherr von 
Gayl (Minister of the Interior) were present (whence it followed 
- that the von Papen Government’s attitude to the Stahlhelm was ` 
wholly different from that of Dr. Briining, who had forbidden 
that organisation to wear its uniform), but because the ex-Crown 
Prince, other of the Hohenzollern Princes and Field-Marshal 
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von Mackensen were also present. No fewer than 150,000 Stahl- 
helmers marched passed Herr Franz Seldte (the Magdeburg busi- 
ness man and ex-officer who instituted the Stahlhelm), Herr von 
Papen and General von Schleicher. 

In the first days of September some attention was paid in 
the French, British and American Press to what was loosely 
referred to as the German “claim to re-arm.’’ The French 
Government had communicated the text of the aide-mémoire 
to the Governments signatory of the so-called ‘‘ Confidence 
Pact ” concluded in July; but the text had not been published. 
On September 6th therefore Freiherr von Neurath made a 
public statement in which he said: ‘‘ Since the French Press 
published the first news of my confidential conversation with 
the French Ambassador in Berlin, it has made the Reich 
Government’s action the object of conjectures and reproaches, 
culminating in the accusation that Germany, under the cloak 
of her claim for equal rights, seeks nothing but her own 
rearmament and the restoration of her former military might.” 
He thereupon observed that the best way ‘‘to confute 
these insinuations’? was to publish the text of the 
document that had been handed to the French Ambassador 
on August 2ọth. 

The document was duly published on September 7th. In the 
first paragraph thereof it was clearly stated that the German 
Government wished to reach an understanding about the ques- 
tion raised by Herr Nadolny at Geneva and “‘ to this end, in 
pursuance of the confidential conversations about this matter 
already held in Geneva with the French representatives in the 
first place to put itself in touch with the French Government. 
It is of opinion that a confidential discussion between the German 
and French Governments in which the mutual standpoints and 
wishes are fully open is the best means of leading to an under- 
standing. If the French Government is ready for such a con- 
fidential discussion it will naturally rest with the two Govern- 
ments to inform the other Governments mainly concerned, 
especially the British, Italian and American Governments, and 
at a given time to enlist their co-operation in the negotiations.” 
On the point of form therefore the violation of correctitude, 
if any, that was committed, was committed by the Quai d’ Orsay 
in communicating the text of the aide-mémoire before “the 
given time.’? Moreover, as everybody knew that the only 
obstacle to the immediate grant of equality to Germany was 
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the French Government, there was something to be said for 
an exclusive Franco-German discussion about it. 

The remainder of the document contained a long, clear and 
moderately expressed statement of the German claim. Para- 
graphs 4 and 5 gave a definition of the claim in a form that was 
obviously meant to be final and unequivocal. ‘The salient 
sentences were these: “ In a radical form of general disarma- 
ment such as that desired by the German Government there are 
no provisions which Germany would reject on account of the 
scope of the obligation contained in them, provided that the 
general régime created by the Convention held good for all 
States. Germany has accordingly always demanded that the 
other States should disarm to an armament level which, in 
consideration of the special conditions of each country, in its 
manner and extent corresponded to the armament level laid 
on Germany by the Versailles Treaty. The claim of Germany 
for equality of rights would thus be made in the simplest way. 
To its great regret, however, the German Government has had 
to deduce from the resolution of July 23rd that the Convention 
will correspond to the pattern of Versailles neither in the 
methods nor in the extent of the disarmament. In-these circum- 
stances none will expect that the German Government should 
accept a conference result that brings only a trivial alteration 
of their present armaments for the highly armed States but 
maintains the status of Versailles for Germany. Germany has: 
the same right to national security as every other State. It 
is necessary therefore now to consider how, through the first 
convention, the necessary adjustment of armaments (Riistungs- 
ausgleich) and therefore the realisation of national security for 
all States, can be prepared. 

“Tn this regard the settlement may be divided into three 
elements—namely : (1) the juristic form of the settlement; (2) 
the period of its validity; (3) its material content. It is obvious 
that only one solution is conceivable in regard to the first two. 
The juristic form and the period of the Treaty obligations must 
in future be the same for Germany as for all other States. If 
a distinction to the disadvantage of Germany were documented 
in these two points, this would mean that Germany would have 
to continue to play the part of a second-class State in the field 
of armaments. There can thus be only one solution—namely 
that the Disarmament Convention take the place of Part 5 of 
the Versailles Treaty for Germany, and that in respect of its 
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period of validity and of the legal position after its expiry no 
differential provisions apply to Germany.” 

Having thus stated the principle of the claim, the German 
Government went on in paragraph 6 to offer to negotiate for 
the immediate future a modification of the full “ right to an 
armament level adequate to her national security.” “It is 
nevertheless ready to content itself during the life of the first 
Convention with certain modifications of its armaments, because 
it thinks that after the expiry of the first Convention there will 
be a second Convention which will go much further in the 
reduction of armaments of the highly armed States, and which 
will consequently do fuller justice to the German standpoint 
in the disarmament question.” The two last paragraphs (8 and 
9) were an elaborate plea for an early understanding, ending 
thus: “ It will greatly contribute to remove the existing tension 
and to quieten political conditions if the military discrimination 
against Germany disappears, which is felt as a humiliation by 
the German people and at the same time hinders the establish- 
ment of a tranquil equilibrium in Europe.” 

During the following few days the French Government was 
understood (although there was no official ground for the 
assumption) to be engaged in an attempt to induce the British 
Government to participate in a joint answer to the German 
document. ‘The draft of an answer was sent from Paris to 
London. Discussions to that end took place in Paris between 
M. Herriot and the British Embassy. On September oth 
M. de Fleuriau called at the Foreign Office, saw Sir John Simon, 
and handed to him the draft of a Note which the French Govern- 
ment proposed to send to Berlin. That evening the Foreign 
Office issued a statement in which appeared the cryptic 
sentence : ‘‘ In view of certain statements to the contrary which 
have appeared, it is necessary to make clear that the document 
was communicated, not for the purposes of consultation, but of 
information.’ The inner meaning thereof was commonly 
deduced to be that the British Government had decided not 
to intervene in the discussions and not to share the proposed 
French answer. 

It was, however, recognised in London that the timé was 
short. The Bureau of the disarmament conference was due to 
meet in Geneva on September 21st. Unless by then an under- 
standing had been reached between France and Germany it was 
regarded as certain that the German delegation would not be 
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present at the meeting of the Bureau; whence it was safe to 
expect that the Bureau would be unable to do its business, and 
the crude question of the continuance of the disarmament con- 
ference would have to be raised. It was an open secret that 
the French Government was disposed to suggest to Germany 
that her claim be considered by the Council of the League of 
Nations by virtue of Article 164 of the Treaty of Versailles 
(‘ Up till the time at which Germany is admitted as a member 
of the League of Nations the German army must not possess 
an armament greater than the amounts fixed in Table No. rr. 
.. . . Germany agrees that after she has become a member 
of the League of Nations the armaments fixed in the said Table 
shall remain in force until they are mọdified by the Council 
of the League. Furthermore she hereby agrees strictly to 
observe the decisions of the Council of the League on this 
subject’). There was no time for such machinery to be used; 
and moreover its use would be likely to produce a mere repetition 
of arguments already well known to all the parties concerned. 
The immediate, urgent problem, as seen in London, was to 
encourage still further German patience and to ensure her 
participation in the work of the Bureau on September azst. 
France could by her own action achieve those objects. 

The text of the French answer was approved by the Cabinet 
on September 11th, and M. Roussel de Roy, one of M. Herriot’s 
personal attachés, immediately left with it for Berlin, where 
it was delivered to Freiherr von Neurath the following morning. 
By an ironic coincidence M. Herriot and M. Paul-Boncour, the 
Minister of War, took part on September 11th in a celebration 
of the victory of the Marne, held at Vareddes near Meaux. 
M. Herriot spoke in a chastened, serious spirit. ‘‘ One would 
like to feel,” he said, ‘‘ that the ascendancy of moral law had | 
rendered war impossible. But is it so certain that an appeal 
to the higher principles is strong enough to exclude it ?” He con- 
fessed to ‘‘nervousness’’ about certain dangerous manifestations 
which he did not specify, but which his hearers under- 
stood, and made the plea that French anxiety was not incon- 
sistent with their ‘horror’? at the thought of an appeal to 
arms; it merely interpreted their modest desire to live in peace. 
Yet, he said, they retained enough calm of spirit to appeal for 
reconciliation with those against whom they had fought. He 
refrained from committing himself to an opinion about the 
German claim. M. Paul-Boncour was less restrained. France, 
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he said, would not allow herself to be deprived of her “ victory,” 
nor allow its meaning to be falsified; was determined to uphold 
peace, but would not suffer other nations to rearm and put her 
under the obligation of ‘‘rearming’’ herself. M. Paul- 
Boncour’s mind is of the unfortunate type that deceives itself 
into thinking that war is a means of safeguarding peace. His 
is a common form of muddle. It afflicts at least ninety per 
cent. of the world’s politicians. M. Paul-Boncour on September 
1rth duly observed that the men in the trenches had fought, 
not for a precarious peace, but for an everlasting peace. If 
he had had more imagination or a better memory he would 
have known that the men in the trenches had only one ideal 
in life, and that was to get out as quickly as possible. 

The text of the French answer to the German aide-mémoire 
was published on September 13th. It is hardly likely that 
anyone will read the text without being stirred to some degree 
of sympathy with the nervous concern that is therein strikingly 
revealed. France is afraid of a rearmed Germany. Is that 
surprising? The tragic thing is the fear itself, the beginning 
of the vicious circle. The French document begins with a 
recital of the French contributions to the work of the disarma- 
ment conference, and to all the post-war schemes for ensuring 
“ security °? as the precursor of a ‘‘ general and regulated 
disarmament.” It goes on to examine the German thesis in 
detail and reaches this conclusion: ‘‘ there can be no doubt: 
rearmament is proposed.” ‘The effects of such rearmament 
“ would inevitably spread to all the States which are subjected 
by treaty to a régime similar to that of Germany. Thus the 
whole problem of Central and Eastern Europe is raised as an 
immediate consequence, and competition in armaments would 
begin again on this broad basis. All Europe therefore is strictly 
affected by the question put to France, who cannot undertake 
to give an isolated answer to so vast a question.” 

The central points of the French answer are a refusal to 
discuss the matter exclusively as between Germany and France, 
an insistence upon the matter at issue being reserved to the 
competence of the disarmament conference, and a dogmatic 
statement that France will not consent to the rearming of 
Germany. ‘‘ The League of Nations is the sole judge. France 
cannot fail to keep the engagements she has taken towards the 
League, and it is before it that we reserve the right to set forth, 
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if need be, the reasons which prevent us from consenting to the 
rearmament of Germany.” 

Interspersed, however, with vigorous antagonism to the main 
German contention, there are occasional conciliatory phrases 
such as “ Not only is France willing to study any suggestions 
Germany may make; she invites them, as she invites those of 
other States.” The document ends in the like spirit: 

“In a general way, and because the German Government 
expresses a desire for pacification with which we associate our- 
selves, the French Government draws attention to the danger 
which would threaten the re-establishment of the general eco- 
nomy as the result of measures which might cause, at once or in 
the long run, a revival of competition in armaments and the 
reawakening of militarism. At Lausanne France consented, for 
the general good, to sacrifices which impartial judges have justly 
appreciated. She thinks that it is possible for her within the 
framework of existing engagements to work with Germany in 
the search for a new order, not through a return to the old 
methods of preparing for war, but through progress in the 
organisation of peace.” 

It is agreeable to notice the phrase about “the old methods 
of preparing for war.’” Would that such a phrase were under- 
stood and applied -by all the French politicians; including 
M. Lamoureux and M. Paul-Boncour. 
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ST. THOMAS BECKET IN ART.* 


The distinguished Durning-Lawrence Professor of the History 
of Art in the University of London, Dr. Tancred Borenius, has 
brought his exhaustive knowledge of European art to a fine 
focus, so far as English students ‘are concerned, by his 
exquisite volume on the representation in art of the cult of 
St. Thomas Becket. The illustrations to the book covering all 
phases of art—statuary, paintings, wall-paintings, frescoes, 
panel-pictures, Rood screen pictures, altar-pieces, stained-glass, 
illuminations, alabaster and ivory work, ceiling-bosses, 
reliquaries, enamelled chasses—from the late twelfth century 
onwards and from many lands, give Dr. Borenius the oppor- 
tunity of displaying both his knowledge of history and his 
knowledge of the intricacies of European art. Indeed, it is a 
matter for surprise that the theme has not been taken by some 
earlier critics, by John Ruskin or another, so valuable is it 
as illuminating the art both of the Middle Ages and the early 
renaissance. Dr. Borenius says in his preface: 

There is one absolutely authentic and tangible character 


in English medieval history of whom numerous memorials 
may be found to this day not only in Italy but all over the 
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Continent as well as in England—memorials which originally 
were even more numerous‘and covered an even wider area: 
namely St. Thomas Becket. The martyred archbishop repre- 
sents indeed England’s principal contribution—and a highly 
important one—to mediceval iconography: the drama of his 
life stirred public imagination in the twelfth century even 
more profoundly than, for instance, the humiliation and 
penance of Henry IV at Canossa in the preceding century : 
and the enormous proportions eventually assumed by the pil- 
grimages to his tomb and the countless miracles which his 
devotees would point to as having been worked through his 
intercession, combined to give to the cult of St. Thomas an 
outstanding importance. In London the veneration for the 
Saint, who was a native of the city, was particularly intense 
down. to the year 1538 when an abrupt and violent break was 
made with tradition: indeed one may say that by then 
St. Thomas Becket had come to be regarded as being, in 
effect, the patron saint of London. 


_ This statement, valuable in itself, is a good specimen of Dr. 
Borenius’ prose style; a style that recalls the dignity of earlier 
writers and especially in his correct use of the colon: a valuable 
stop too little used in modern prose. 

Dr. Borenius looks forward to a treatise “ dealing exhaus- 
tively with the subject of the cult of St. Thomas Becket from 
all its aspects.’ No scholar is more competent than the 
Durning-Lawrence Professor of the History of Art to undertake 
this task and the present treatise is a long step in this direction. 
_ In it he estimates the life and personality of the Saint. Becket 
became in 1155 the Chancellor of England when a comparatively 
young man, the King, Henry II, being only twenty-one. It was on 
December 29th, 1170, that the tragedy happened which stirred all 
Europe. Henry’s hasty words had fatal results, but these words 
were the outward manifestations of an inward conflict between two 
tremendously strong natures and two deeply entrenched consti- 
tutional systems. It is impossible to enter here and now into 
an inward conflict which represents far more than two persons. 
There were two systems of government at stake. Theocracy 
and Feudalism were in issue and for the moment, indeed for a 
long period, theocracy won the battle at the cost of the death 
of a man who might have become Pope. In 1173 the mirdered 
archbishop was canonised. 


His cult now spread all over Europe with lightning speed 
and the consequences of this were very soon to be seen in all 
the arts: indeed the Middle Ages supply no quite comparable 
case before his time, and after him the nearest analogy is only 
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afforded in the next century by St. Francis of Assisi, whose 
international effect upon the arts was, however, of much 
slower growth—on the other hand St. Thomas never had the 
good fortune to inspire a Giotto. 

Dr. Borenius goes on to describe single representations of 
-the Saint, series of scenes from his life, single representations 
of the martyrdom and “ the iconography of Henry II and the 
Four Murderers.” In the single representations of the Saint 
there is a passage dealing with the fact that Iceland, of all 
places, took the new cult to its very heart. There are three 
Icelandic Thomas Sagas, there were thirteen churches in the 
island dedicated to St. Thomas jointly or singly, and pictures 
of the Saint are mentioned as having existed in seventeen 
churches. ‘That is one instance of a cult unique in its kind 
as, happily, the occasion for this cult was, in itself, unique. 
It shows well enough the hold that the Catholic Church in 
its greatest period had over the peoples of Europe, a fact 
imperishably written not only in.the art that Dr. Borenius 
displays but in the immortal literature of the Western world. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


SPEECH AND LANGUAGE.* 


This work will undoubtedly take rank among the most 
important contributions made in recent years to the subject of 
what may be called the mechanism of speech. It is a masterly 
example of how to treat an abstruse subject in an intelligible 
manner, and it is distinguished throughout by strong common 
sense and a refreshing freedom from pedantry. Dr. Gardiner- 
spares no pains in the analysis of linguistic processes, but he 
is commendably free from-the passion for reversing accepted 
opinions and ejecting established terms unless their employment 
is definitely misleading. Yet his book presents an essentially 
novel view of the subject, which, if generally accepted, is likely 
to revolutionise linguistic theory. 

At the basis of his own theory is the distinction between 
‘“ meaning ” and ‘‘ thing-meant.’’ Actually, however, his view 
of speech, which he regards as essentially social and communi- 
cative is, as he himself puts it, quadrilateral. In any act of 
speech there must be four elements: the speaker, the listener, 
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thè thing meant, the words used. Speech is necessarily pur- 
posive ; it is inexplicable without (1) a stimulating circtimstance, 
(2) a volitional reaction to that circumstance. The speaker 
desires to communicate something to another; and innumerable 
preceding acts of speech provide the means of doing so in the 
shape of words. These have ‘‘ meaning ” ; that is to say, a 
word is a sound-symbol which covers and can evoke the mental 
reflections of the experiences, thoughts, ‘feelings, in short of 
the things, to which it has previously been applied. But the 
thing-meant in a particular act of speech is quite distinct from 
the word’s meaning; it is a new, individual thing to which the 
word is now applied because it resembles other things covered 
by that word. The word, then, is pronounced by the speaker, 
A; it iè heard by the listener, B, who from his -previous 
experience and from the context is able to identify the thing- 
meant. from out of the word’s whole area of meaning. ‘Thus the ` 
word ‘‘ rain’? spoken by A may be rain or rein or reign, each 
of which has various possible meanings. It is only from the 
context that B can identify the thing meant by A. Words, in 
fact, are clues from which we collect a speaker’s purpose. 

Thus we get the further distinction between speech and 
language. Language is the instrument of speech. The distinc- 
tion enables Dr. Gardiner to mediate between -rival views as to 
whether the word or the sentence is the unit of speech, whether 
indeed the word has any independent existence at all. The 
sentence, he decides, is the unit of speech, but the word is the 
unit of language. 

It would be interesting to show how on the basis of these 
fundamental conceptions Dr. Gardiner deals with all the various 
aspects of speech; but it must suffice to say that the fourfold 

` classification already mentioned, the distinctions between mean- 
-ing and-thing-meant and between language and speech, and the 
conception of communicative purpose as between speaker and 
listener, are at the basis of the treatment throughout. 
` It remains only to commend this admirable work to the 
attention of all who are interested in the subject of language. 
If it does no more than present its problems for reconsideration 
in a new light it will have served a very useful purpose; but 
unless I am much mistaken it will compel a general-restatement 
of linguistic theory, and it seems likely that acceptable 
criticism will have to concern itself rather with details than with 
Dr. Gardiner’s main contentions. H. I. BELL. 
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KING RICHARD THE FOURTH~. ` 


Mrs. Sturge Gretton has written an historical novel of singular 
power and the power comes not only from her skill as a novelist 
but from the fact that she knows well and accurately the 
transition period in England between the Middle Ages, reduced 
to unreality by the Wars of the Roses, and the Renaissance 
brought to England in part by the Yorkist party led by the 

descendants of Pedro of Castile. She is dealing with the year 
` z49x when Henry VII had been on the English throne for six 
years and the House of Tudor did not content many of the 
followers of the White Rose. In 1486 Lambert Simnel, the son 
of an Oxford tradesman, under the guidance of an Oxford priest, 
Richard Symonds, simulated Edward of Warwick, the son of 
the Duke of Clarence. The great Irish lords decided to 
support this claimant, though the real Warwick was still alive. 
In June 1487 German mercenaries and a mongrel Irish army 
invaded Lancashire but were defeated with great loss at Stoke 
and all the leaders fell except possibly Francis Lovel, the friend 
of Richard III, the hero of Mrs. Gretton’s new novel. Four years 
of conspiracy followed, and in this able though somewhat obscure 
book we see, as in a mirror darkly, the great romance of ‘“‘Richard 
IV of England,” the soi-disant second son of Edward IV 
escaped from the Tower of London and brought up secretly 
in Portugal or elsewhere. Who was he? ‘The King declared 
him to be Peter Warbeck, the son of John Warbeck, a boatman 
on the Scheldt, and that is the story that history, with some 
doubts, has accepted. But King Henry VII had doubts as to 
the lad’s origin. 

If King Richard had murdered his two nephews through the 
agency of Sir James Tyrrell in July 1483, the lad could not have 
been Richard, and the discovery of the bodies of two children 
in the White Tower on July. 17th, 1674, confirmed for all reason- | 
able persons the murder. But they might not have been the 
sons of Edward IV, and the story that Mrs. Gretton tells with 
great skill is that Richard was taken not out to sea, as the common 
story goes, but into the Cotswold wool barges up to Lechlade 
and so to Swinbrook, to Tom Howse’s farm and “‘ over-large 
house ” which (this is Mrs. Gretton’s prime discovery in all 
her searchings into the private history of the time. and place) 
belonged to.Sir James Tyrrell. Richard was a boy of eleven 
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and was taught not to speak of his origin. After a year he is 
smuggled out of the Cotswolds and taken to Tournay to foster- 
parents. The father, John Warbeck or Osbeck, was a boatman 
on the Scheldt as well as a tide-waiter at Tournay.. The boy 
was twelve years old when he came to the Warbeck family and 
had to be taught Flemish. The story ends with the death 
of Francis Lovel content to know that the secret of Richard’s 
story is in safe hands and that the true King, Richard IV, is 

waiting at Cork for the proof of his lineage. f 
` The charm of the book is the delightful picture of the 
Cotswold country and of the West of England generally. The 
magic of the book is the way in which the enthusiasm of the 
Yorkist men and women and their belief in Richard III is com- 
municated to the reader and they, for the time being, believe 
him to be a much-injured man, a statesman to whose great 
military and administrative capacity was added a love of letters 
and learning and a great respect for religion. He had been 
long the. faithful servant of his brother, and (says Professor 
Oman) ‘‘ he passed as a staid and pious prince; probably he 
would never have lost his reputation if Edward IV had lived 
to see the length of years of Edward III.” The Yorkists that 
we meet in this book, first in Burford-on-the-Wold, had a real 
love for Richard of Gloucester and for his heir: Richard’s son, 
whose nickname was ‘‘ Crumplin’ ’’—the title of the book—was 
dead, and Richard’s heir was his nephew Richard (on the 
assumption of his escape from the Tower). France, Brittany, 
Austria, Scotland and Ireland accepted him. from hatred of 
Henry VII or from policy or from whim, but the heroes of this 
story accepted him because at long last King Richard had named 
him if he could be found. 

The main achievement of the book is not that Mrs. Gretton 
almost persuades the reader to be a believer in Perkin Warbeck, 
but that she creates an atmosphere in which the disturbed fin de 
siècle of the fifteenth century is alive: the hints at the revival 
of learning, the almost Chaucerian figures of the King’s Clerk, 
Walter Missenden, of Ann Lovel, of Master Thorpe the priest, 
of Robert Eymer, the Illuminator and an Oxford. man, the life 
of Peter Eynesdale’s household in Burford High Street, where 
the cloth merchant’s peace shows the future of England in a 
vivid contrast to the medieval unrest in the castles and manors 
of the land. All this is historically valuable and yet it is part 
of a very living story that would not occur again till the days 
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of Sedgemoor. Nor is there forgotten the deep-lying mysticism 
that lit up the last struggles of the Middle Ages and which 
is finely set out in the fragmentary manuscript that tells us 
of the pathetic ‘‘ Crumplin’s ”’ visit to York with his father 
and mother, King Richard and-Queen Anne. There is a revival 
to-day of the historical novel, just a hundred years after the 
death of Sir Walter Scott, and Mrs. Gretton has shown that 
the new historical learning and the use of technical manuscripts 
can be brought in to give a verisimilitude that was not available 
in the writings of the successors of the great begetter of 
historical fiction. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


SHAKESPEARE THROUGH EASTERN 


EYES.” 


All students of Shakespeare will appreciate and be grateful 
to Mr. Shahani for this work, which is well done and gives 
to the Western reader an idea of the ‘‘ whys and wherefores ” 
of the attitude of the Eastern mind in contemplating. the plays 
of Shakespeare and in its non-appreciation of his genius. 

The human mind is a jewel cut with many angles, and life 
viewed from those opposite angles presents totally different | 
aspects. Therefore to consider the work of a great poet apart 
from the critic’s own civilisation, is a difficult task. Mr. 
Shahani has, by his scholarship and knowledge of both East 
and West, produced a most interesting treatise dealing with the 
angle through which Eastern eyes see and contemplate the plays 
of Shakespeare. The Eastern thinker of to-day finds Shakes- 
peare the idol of the West, and consequently he sets to work (and 
not alone for examination purposes) to analyse the creations 
of the poet who means so much to the Western world, and who 
is held up for the almost unwilling admiration of the East. 

Educated Indians have for an entire century been familiar 
with Shakespeare, but—as the author states—‘‘ no considered 
estimate of the poet from their standpoint is to be found in 
literature.” Indians have, indeed, striven to understand and 
appreciate a poet of such world-wide estimation, and it is most 
interesting to note the plays which most appeal to them, and 
the efforts that are being made in India to produce them on 


'® Shakespeare Through Eastern Eyes. By Ranjee G. Shabani. Herbert 
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the stage, and the learned lectures undertaken to create a love 
for and an admiration of a poet who really bores the audience. 

A Hindu thinker cannot separate religion and poetry, it is to 
him the soul of all great literature. Mysticism, or the union 
of the created with the Creator, is the root of all his religion 
and worship. The Gospel according to St. John should appeal 
to him. Love is the link which binds man to his Maker, and 
all great poetry proclaims this mysticism. That is the true link 
between East or West. Shakespeare felt and wrote of “ the 
harmony of the spheres,” and saw deep into the mysteries of 
life. Yet no translation can fully represent the original mean- 
ing. So it is quite understandable that Shakespeare does not 
and cannot appeal to the East in general, since the common basic 
realities are untranslatable. Is it possible for an unlettered 
or unvisioned Englishman to enter into the rhapsodies of, say, 
Rabindranath Tagore, or other Eastern singers, or even the 
music of such Western singers as Shelley or Goethe? 

This does not apply to the highly educated Eastern thinker, 
He surely must appreciate the mysticism which abounds in the 
works of Shakespeare. One cannot think of Shakespeare apart 
from religion. He was impersonal, as his age demanded, but 
next to the Bible, no poetry has been, or is, so near and dear 
to the human heart as Shakespeare’s, overflowing with the 
highest aspirations, denouncing the evil and acclaiming the 
good, and ever conscious of the ‘‘ Divinity which shapes our 
ends.” In this sense alone his work must be religious and 
should appeal to Eastern thinkers. Mr. Shahani in this study 
of.our.great poet and the position he holds through Eastern 
eyes must, however, give us pause, and maybe indicates a truer 
` understanding of the Hindu soul. 3 S. DE M. 


* * * 


THE MESOLITHIC AGE IN BRITAIN.* 


Mr. Grahame Clark in his important book on the Mesolithic 
. Age in Britain—a treatise which records detailed research deal- 
ing with this mysterious period with cautious, but invaluable 
_ conclusions—quotes Dr. Sturge writing in 1909 and 1912 as an 

example of the inaccurate character of the chronology with which 
prehistorians were content before the War. In 1909 Dr. Sturge 
wrote, “ I claim that I have proved, on irrefragable evidence, 


* The Mesolithic Age in Britain. By J. G. D. Clark. Cambridge : at the 
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that the Neolithic period lasted well over 200,000 years; it is 
indeed probable that its duration was nearer 300,000 years.” 
He added in 1912 that, “ since Neolithic man came to Britain 
there has been an Ice Age.” These statements, as Mr. Clark 
says, are fantasies, but it is really. unfair—as the author suspects 
—to take Dr. Sturge as ‘‘ the mouthpiece of his day.” It would 
have been wiser to take an historian of great reputation who has 
specialised on the prehistory of Britain. Dr. Rice Holmes in 
his volume entitled Ancient Britain dealt with the question of 
chronology in the year 1907, and dealt even more sternly than 
Mr. Clark does with these chronological fantasies based upon 
obsolete calculations of the chronology of the Glacial period. 
The conclusion that Dr. Rice Holmes comes to is not far 
different from that of Mr. Clark : he writes, ‘‘ we cannot fix even 
approximately the period at which these people began to arrive. 
All that can be. said is that it was many centuries before the 
Bronze Age, which probably began in this country about 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian Era.” That was 
the view of a scientific historian of great standing exactly. a 
quarter of a century ago. Mr. Clark feels it possible to be a 
little more certain, and in the place of ‘‘ many centuries °’ he 
gives “ twenty-five centuries.” His actual words are: 
It seems almost certain that Neolithic culture did not reach 
this country until the second half of the third millennium B.C. 
The interest of this dating for us is that it gives room for a 
long Mesolithic, since on the orthodox view the Upper . 
Paleolithic in this country did not extend later than the 
seventh millennium B.C. at the outside . . . it seems fairly 
certain that, between the close of the Pleistocene and the 
arrival of the Neolithic arts of life in this country, there is 
ample room for those Mesolithic cultures which form the 
subject of this book. 
The advance in knowledge in the quarter of a century since the 
Clarendon Press issued Dr. Rice Holmes’ Ancient Britain is 
shown by another statement (p. 59) in that book. He writes: 
The close of the British Paleolithic Age is veiled in 
obscurity. ‘* Mesolithic ’’ implements, whose form might 
show that they belonged to a period of transition between the 
Paleolithic and the Neolithic Age, have been diligently - 
sought for; and some of the seekers insist that they have found ` 
them: but the claim has not won general acceptance; and 
even if it could be established, a doubt would remain whether 
the makers of these implements belonged to the Paleolithic 


race of Britain or to a race which had come from abroad after 
our. Paleolithic Age had passed away. 
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The advance in knowledge in twenty-five years is shown by the 
fact that now, thanks to the labours of Mr. M. C. Burkitt and 
others and not perhaps least to Mr. Grahame Clark, the claim 
for the existence of the Mesolithic Age has found general accept- 
ance, and that Age is not merely a connecting link between the 
Upper Paleolithic and Neolithic periods. In his preface Mr. 
Burkitt says: l i 


The Mesolithic Age has for some time been a sort of dust- 
bin into which any awkward industry which did not seem to 
belong to any other period could be cast. Few people have 
taken the trouble to study carefully and type minutely the 
various industries which undoubtedly belonged to cultures 
flourishing during this time. Yet, as will be seen at once by 
anyone perusing the book, such a study is well worth while 
and much useful information results therefrom. . . . When 
the Mesolithic Period in this country is better known it will 
be found to be both varied and diversified. It is true that the 
cultures—and therefore naturally the industries too—were 
not so brilliant as those of the Upper Palæolithic data which 
disappeared at the end -of Quaternary times. But at the same 

“time though perhaps more miserable they are not at all des- 
picable. There seems little doubt that a root of at least one of 
them stretches back into Upper Paleolithic (Creswellian) 
times : on the other hand the occurrence of pigmy implements 
in Early Metal Age sites suggests the possibility that in back- 
wards parts of the land it was Mesolithic cultures that really 
bridged the gap between Upper Palzeolithan and earliest Metal 
-Age times. May be Neolithic times in this country were of 
but short duration and true Neolithic cultures of somewhat 
localised distribution with the result that in many areas the 
older Mesolithic cultures survived. 


Mr. Burkitt’s last suggestion shows the importance of Mr. 
Clark’s book: thorough study is demanded of an Age which 
may have led directly to the Bronze Age. Mr. Clark, it is true, 
regards the Mesolithic and Neolithic civilisation ‘‘ as divergent 
branches from the same stem rather than as successive genera- 
tions,” and out of the general line of human evolutionary pro- 
gress. Mr. Burkitt’s comment is the true answer to this view. 
The Neolithic Age was more speedy since it specialised upon the 
domestication of animals, the division of labour and the organisa- 
tion of agriculture, but the Mesolithic Age was capable in its 
. slow “way of leading up to the Age of Metals. The two Ages 
which in: some cases pOyenapEed had the same unconscious 
goal. 
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It may well be that the Mesolithic Age represents not so much 
a period of time or a special race as the backward peoples of 
every race who could not or did not choose to adopt the scientific 
methods which we associate with the Neolithic Age. The wide 
distribution of the Microlithic industries which are associated 
with the Mesolithic Age ‘‘ from Scotland to Australia, and from 
Poland to the Cape” seems to support this view. Dr. Rice Holmes 
clings to the belief that there was an invasion of Britain by a 
Neolithic race, but that is beside the mark in this connection if the 
word Mesolithic simply spells ‘‘ Backwardness.’’ No doubt there 
were Neolithic immigrants, but they did not come in large enough 
numbers to absorb the races that had survived the close of the 
Quaternary times. It is true that Mr. Clark detects in -Meso- 
lithic times ‘‘the infiltration of brachycephalic types into 
Europe for the first time.” But the Mesolithic Phase was world- 
wide as even to-day Backwardness is world-wide. ‘The interest 
of the Mesolithic Age—if that is the right term—is that it had 
to work out, or chose to work out, its own salvation, and in one 
or two instances it is in fact connected up with the main currents 
of the Bronze Age. That cannot happen again, since in our 
time science is coming to the aid of Backwardness in every direc- 
tion, in the school, in the workshop and in the home. Perhaps 
the general interest in Mr. Clark’s able book is that we can see 
in its careful detailed research what were the unassisted lines of 
progress in definitely backward stocks in Britain. Mr. Clark’s ` 
knowledge of the same period in other lands will enable him 
to generalise his conclusions and perhaps enable him to equate 
the Mesolithic stage of life with examples of human backward- 
ness. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


OXFORD MEMORIES.* 


- All who realise what this age owes to the spiritual influence 
of the Oxford movement and its late developments will be 
grateful to Canon Walter Lock for collecting his papers on that 
theme and adding to them in a delightful volume entitled 
Oxford Memories. One test of a good book is that the reader 
is greedy for more. Dr. Lock says, rather sadly, “ the work `` 
involved in this publication is one of the few kinds of work 
which it is still possible for me to do at my advanced age.” As 
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a matter of fact he is a good deal younger than Cardinal de 
Cabrières, Bishop of Montpellier, a correspondent of Dr. Lock 
who in his ninety-first year wrote to him a delightful letter, 
full of Christian charity, on the theological merits and demerits 
of Dr. Sanday. The Cardinal was born in 1830 and was an 
actual younger contemporary of Cardinal Newman, who was 
born in r80r. Yet Dr. Lock is old enough to have talked with 
many men who knew Newman before the days of Littlemore, 
before the final stage, and so his essay on Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
life of Newman has a living touch. Newman in the second 
half of his life 


had broken down the ignorant anti-Roman prejudice in the 
public opinion of England by his scathing denunciation of 
the immoral priest Achilli; he had vindicated his own truth- 
fulness and the teaching of the Roman Church about truthful- 
ness in his controversy with Kingsley; he had brought 
religious minds to welcome the idea of some principle of 
development within the area of dogmatic truth; he had built 
up in The Grammar of Assent his last great constructive 
work, (of which an excellent account will be found in these 
volumes), a theory ‘of knowledge in which the whole of our 
nature bears its part while conscience stands pre-eminent. 


He did little, as Dr. Lock says, “‘ to promote reunion between 
the Church of his birth and the Church of his adoption; nay, 
in 1866, after Pusey’s Eirenicon, he writes a letter severely 
critical on the possibilities of corporate reunion (ii, p. 116), 
though in the end of his life he saw something hopeful in the 
growing desire for external union among Christians (ii, p. 395).”” 
From the point of view of Oxford the reaction against Newmai’s 
views gave new strength to the renaissance of religious thought : 
the renaissance in which Keble, Pusey and Church played so 
great a part. The essay on Keble is especially valuable since 
Dr. Lock has written much on The Christian Year and was 
Warden of Keble College for more than twenty years. 

A just estimate of Henry Parry Liddon, a peculiarly vivid 
picture of Dr. William Sanday—an account of his evidence 
before the Divorce Commission which reported in x912 might 
have added important facts to the portrait—a specially valuable 
sketch of the thought of George John Romanes—the Cambridge 
man who moved to Oxford in 1890—are among the essays, as 
are accounts of the work of Bishop E. King, Bishop Chavasse, 
Henry Scott Holland and A. C. Madan. A striking essay 
is that on Aubrey L..Moore, a very brilliant and distinguished 
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Oxford man who in 1873 was elected to a Fellowship at St. 
John’s. Dr. Lock says of him: . ~ 


behind all the many-sided work, as the determining motive 
’ of it all, there lay the deepest sense of intellectual responsi- 
bility, and the conviction expressed so excellently in his last 
University sermon, that “‘ truth always and everywhere is 
a sacred trust from God for the service of man.” The belief 
in Christ and His Church was his by inheritance, but he 
accepted it with his full-grown mind, at a time when all such 
acceptance had to be won through the stress of conflict, 
because it satisfied at once his passion for righteousness and 
his intellectual craving for unity. Hence he approached 
questions like that of Evolution with a perfect fearlessness 
about the result, and but lately he was encouraging others 
to approach the criticism of the Old Testament in the same 
spirit. 
Aubrey Moore was a theologian, a classical scholar of the first 
rank, a practical botanist, a keen student of Natural Science, 
especially on the side of biology; a specialist also in moral and 
metaphysical speculation. His was the witness of a first-class 
mind incapable of false premisses to the reasonableness and the 
inevitableness of faith. To modern honest doubters he is an 
example to which they should turn for help in modern difficul- 
ties. The conception of God created no intellectual difficulties 


to his great and fearless mind. 
J. E. G. pe M. 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Heirs to the Hapsburgs,* by G. E. R. Gedye, is a valuable and 
timely contribution to the study of the European situation; for 
there is no part of our distracted Continent where the economic 
and political problems are more acute than in the Danubian States. 
The author has resided in Vienna for the last seven years and has 
made many visits to the surrounding countries. He has seen a ` 
good deal of history in the making, and it would be difficult to find 
a more competent guide through the maze of recent tendencies and 
events. He possesses the first qualification for his difficult task of- 
interpretation, in a singularly cool head, and he presents his 
experiences and reflections in a lively style. He passes in review 
the fortunes. of the Succession States during the decade following 
the war—Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
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—and in every case succeeds in making the scene of the story live. 
His pen portraits of the rulers and statesmen are for the most part 
based on personal acquaintance. The most impressive figure, need- 
less to say, is President Masaryk, and the most hopeful of the 
communities described in these pages is that over which he rules. 
The chapter on Roumania will be read with special interest, for 
little is known in the West of the real character and capacity of 
King Carol. And now that the Dictatorship in J ugoslavia is totter- 
ing, the account of King Alexander and General Zivkovich is pecu- 
liarly topical. This richly illustrated volume, though easy to read, 
is a thoroughly serious work and makes an eloquent appeal to the 
statesmen of the West to deal boldly with the complexities of the 
- Danubian problem before the situation gets completely out of 
hand. 


* + * 


The Capital Question of China, by Mr. Lionel Curtis,” is the 
most comprehensive and up-to-date survey of one of the most 
urgent and difficult problems of our age. ‘The distinguished 
publicist tells us that he has been seized with a strong conviction 
that he, in common with the mass of his countrymen, has too long 
ignored the state of China. ‘This instructive volume embodies the 
results of his very thorough studies both of the history of the 
Far East and of the situation on the spot: Though his story- 
embraces the conflicts with the European Powers, it is above all 
the Chinese-Japanese antagonism that dominates the stage. He 
finds much to admire and much to criticise in both these remarkable 
peoples, whose differences in gifts and temperament complicate the 
uneasy relations of neighbours. ‘The Chinaman is incomparable 
in his tenacious endurance, which enables him to hold his own 
against oppressive governments and natural calamities, and is 
gradually preparing his domination over Batavia, the Malay 
Peninsula and Siam. He is, however, a pronounced individualist, 
unable to subordinate private interests to those of any group larger 
than.a family. The Japanese, on the other hand, possess an 
instinct for solidarity and combined action on a large scale which 
Mr. Curtis describes as comparable to that of the Prussians alone. 
Thus China is tormented by civil war, brigandage and corruption, 
despite the high quality of the individual citizen, to which the 
author pays repeated homage. ‘‘ Anarchy in so large a section 
of human society as China is a standing menace to the peace of 
the world.” Manchuria is for the moment in the centre of the 
picture, for Japan has treaty rights in that vast and fertile land 
which she has used as a wedge to drive in her unauthorised claims. 
But the Chinese problem would remain even if the fate of 
“Manchuria were to be amicably settled. Mr. Curtis looks to the 
League in co-operation with the United States to help the Chinese 
to establish an orderly Government, convinced as he is that “ they 
can and they will make of themselves as noble a commonwealth as 
the world contains.” 

* Macmillan. ros. 6d. 
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“Three years ago saw the publication of The Brighter French Word 
Book by H-T-R-, which, suggested by the success of its predecessor, 
Brighter: French, gives very practical aid towards- a-- sound 
vocabulary. The compiler ‘‘ has endeavoured to give useful 
‘words’ for a limited number of useful subjects, without dipping 
too deeply into technicalities, and without cumbering the text with 
the elementary things that should have been learned at school.’’ 
The result is a Word Book that gives aid in the house, at the theatre 
and cinema, when motoring or flying, and on all the other important 
occasions of modern life. H-T-R now continues his good work in 
promoting a proper knowledge of the French language by the 
publication of Still Brighter French for Bright Young People who 
now know more.* He considers that “it is of the utmost 
importance that British and French should get to understand one © 
another better, and the first step towards that end is represented 
by acquaintance with each other’s mentality and spoken language,” 
The book consists of idiomatic sentences, French stories, conver- 
sational pointers, useful words and proverbs. ‘They are not 
English phrases translated into French, but rather French terms 
with their English equivalents. ‘The result is that the book is 
inclined perhaps to be too French for the British parent. The 
Bright Young People, however, can with discretion gain much 
from this delightfully illustrated book. 

* 


* * 


Two years ago Mr. L. St. Clare Grondona published an 
extremely valuable volume of statistics on Imperial trade, entitled 
Empire Stock-taking. Mr. Grondona has now published an 
abridged revision, Empire Stock-taking, 1932,¢ which brings up 
to date the data in the earlier book. The author has compiled 
an exhaustive survey of the trade returns issued by the United 
Kingdom and by each country of the Overseas Empire. He deals ` 
mainly with the needs of this country in the shape of raw materials 
and food-stuffs, and the extent to which the Empire satisfies this 
demand. Conversely the needs of the Dominions for manufactured 
articles are set out, together with the supply of such goods froin 
this country. ‘‘ It will be obvious to the most casual that the 
peoples of the British Empire are not making the best use of their 
vast Imperial Estate, in which there are few necessities or luxuries 
required by civilisation which could not be produced in quantities 
more than sufficient for the needs of all peoples within the Empire:’’ 
The Imperial Economic Conference has been endeavouring to 


establish this greater economic interdependence. A general know- _. 


ledge of the information which Empire Stock-taking, 1932, con- 
tains is invaluable for a proper understanding of the problems 
and difficulties which have been dealt with at Ottawa. Now the . 
Conference is over and the ground is prepared for the expansion- 
of Imperial trade, knowledge of Dominion trade will be vitally 
necessary to the English manufacturer. Mr. Grondona’s volume,. 
therefore, has an important function to play, and might well become 
an annual publication. 


* Bles. 5s. net. 
+ Haycock Press Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


““ Modern Italy,’’* by Cicely Hamilton, is an unpretentious, but 
informing little book. The author naturally prefers the freedom 
of her own country to the Fascist dictatorship, which endeavours 
to make the citizens of Italy into an army of obedient tools. 
Bolshevism and Fascism, as she points out, are alike in dwarfing 
the individual and exalting the State, and for that reason they 
are rightly detested by Englishmen of all parties, who are proud 
to call their souls their own. ‘The book, however, is descriptive 
rather than argumentative, and it tells us a good deal of the life 
of the people in a most simple and attractive way. We hear of 
the school-books, the Fascist organisations for different ages and 
sexes, the position of women, games and theatres, and many other 
aspects of the Italy of to-day. Perhaps the most substantial chapter 
is that devoted to the settlement with the Vatican. She sees a 

. good deal to admire, and some of her pages could be read with 
pleasure by a Fascist. But the ineradicable faults of the system 
remain. ‘‘ Is it possible to make a people think all alike? And 
if, and when, it does all think alike, what becomes of it? ” What 
may perhaps be possible in semi-civilised Russia will prove, let us 
hope, impossible in Italy.- Civilised nations deserve a better fate 
than to be dragooned into a mechanical uniformity by a superman 
who seizes power, however able, patriotic, and well-meaning he 


may be. 3 
y * * * 


“ The English Traveller in France 1698-1815,’’+ by Constantia 
Maxwell, is a skilful survey of contacts between two great peoples 
who, though frequently at war, were deeply interested in each 
other’s works and ways. As the editor of Arthur Young’s Travels, 
Miss Maxwell is excellently prepared for her task. After an 
Introduction which summarises the results of her studies, she 
proceeds to describe a score of travellers who have left literary 
descriptions of their experiences, marshalled in chronological 
array. The third chapter bears the famous names of Smollett and 
Sterne. The fourth calls attention to Philip Thicknesse, a little- 
known personage whom the editor introduces to us as the most 
entertaining of our eighteenth-century travellers in France. With 
Arthur Young and Dr. Rigby we reach the Revolution; with 
Henry Swinburne we visit Paris in the early days of the Directory ; 
and we end with the downfall of Napoleon. Miss Maxwell has 
placed her.readers in her debt by extracting the most interesting 
and characteristic portions from many forgotten or ha#f-forgotten 
works, and for selecting her witnesses from various classes and 
professions. The book is beautifully printed, tastefully bound 
and delightfully illustrated. It wifi be read with special pleasure 
by those who know Paris and other historic cities of France. 


* Dent & Sons. 7s. 6d. 
+ Routledge. 15s. 
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T HE time has come when a more impartial survey may be 
taken of the policy which has followed the political crisis 
in August of last year. It is not pleasant to be accused 
of want of courage in political life, but I desire to keep away 
from personal matters, especially from personal recriminations, 
which seldom solve difficult questions. I accept the narrative 
of the crisis as told by Lord Passfield, in his article to 
the Political Quarterly, without reservation or comment. 
Fortunately the prophecies of financial instability were of an 
exaggerated character, and the gold standard has been quietly 
abandoned without any of the terrible evils predicted by the 
Prime Minister. The claim of national unity could not, and 
cannot be maintained, since, owing to certain vital questions, 
to which I will refer later, there were fundamental and far- 
reaching cleavages. There is only room in an article of this 
character for a summary of a few of the outstanding political 
issues which so far have not been solved. 

There will be general agreement that the interest in Inter- 
national Affairs centres mainly at Geneva, where it has been a 
time of much difficulty. The position of the General Conference 
for the Limitation and Reduction of Armaments, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Henderson, holds the first place. His 
influence as Foreign Minister had been the main success of the 
late government. It was known at the time of the crisis in 1931 
that there was a considerable force of world political opinion 
doubting the wisdom of the peace policy at Geneva, and opposed 
to any drastic limitation or reduction of armaments. It was not 
possible, under these conditions, that the change in government 
last autumn should not have had a strong reflex influence at 
Geneva and in the inner councils of a number of Foreign Offices. 
When I was abroad last winter, I was constantly met with the 
observation that a change of government in England, and the 
rout of the Labour Party, had fatally weakened the progressive 
forces at Geneva, which had been working in favour of’a drastic 
limitation and reduction of armaments. My recollection of 
Geneva in the autumn of 1924 recalled the genuine advance then 
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made towards the acceptance of a world peace policy. The 
Assemibly of delegates, then in session, unanimously approved 
the principle of the Geneva Protocol as an adequate basis for a 
disarmament conference in the ensuing spring. This advance 
was more than maintained after the return of the Labour Party 
to power in 1929, when Mr. Henderson became Foreign Secre- 
tary. There was no more urgent reason for not overruling the 
Cabinet and the Labour Party in August of 1931, than the 
importance of supporting the Labour Party’s policy at Geneva. 
Fortunately, Mr. Henderson was the nominee of the League as 
President of the Disarmament Conference; but after the change 
of government his was not the same position of general influence 
as it would have been if in addition to the Presidency he had 
retained his headship of the British Foreign Office. 

Mr. de Valera’s courageous speech to the Assembly this year 
has emphasised the reality of outstanding questions, and it is 
impossible not to feel that the prestige of the League of 
Nations is on the defence. I read lately, in a Sunday paper of 
considerable circulation, ‘‘ The League is dying, let it die.” 
I do not believe that this forecast has any sound foundation, 
but that such a statement could be made in a responsible paper 
has its own significance. The answer must come from a fresh 
and determined effort to support the Disarmament Conference 


“as advocated by Mr. Henderson in his reply to the Deputation 
‘of International Organisations at Geneva on June 13th. 


“ It is with the Governments,” he says, ‘‘ that responsi- 
bility for the success of the Conference must lie; and above 
all, that responsibility lies with the Great Powers, who main- 
tain the principal armed forces of the world. It is they who 
can give a lead; and if they do, they can be sure the rest of 
the world will gladly follow. . . . At no moment since July 
1914 has there lain in the hands of statesmen such power to 
control events for good or ill. I hope that at this grave 
moment you will redouble the efforts you have made. I hope 
you will make your rulers understand that they cannot go too 
far for the peoples whom they rule in getting rid of the bloody 
machinery of war and in promoting that co-operation of the 
peoples by which alone the future of our civilisation can be 
assured.” ` ‘ i 


` It may be well, perhaps, to. recall that no statesman did 
more than John Bright to expose the fallacy that peace could be 
secured under the ægis of a balance of power, or that safety 
could be permanently maintained by competitive preparations 


t 
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for war. The E political movement: whith. reiel the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924 should not be forgotten. One of the 
Indian Delegates was Lord Hardinge, and it may. be well to 
recall the letter ‘published in The Times, on September 27th, 
. 1924, which contained the following paragraph. He asked ‘‘ The 
British public to be patient and, above all, not too hastily to 
criticise a scheme which is the product of so much anxious 
thought and deliberation for carrying into effect, in less hopeful 
times, the promise that Great Britain and other signatories of 
the Treaty set their hearts to obtain in the first days of gratitude 
for peace.” The outstanding effect at Geneva in 1924 was the ` 
unanimity of all the nations represented at Geneva in the first 
step to be taken towards a successful Disarmament Conference. 
This unanimity denoted the high-water mark of international 
agreement. 

What then of the future? Mr. Henderson himself has 
indicated the policy which has, I believe, the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Labour Party, and also of a substantial majority of 
opinion in this country. Certainly there is little hope in the 
half-hearted formulas of the present Government. Those who 
have experience of Geneva will realise the substantial difference 
between ‘the speeches of Mr. Henderson and Sir John Simon, 
and appreciate the disappointment which the attitude of the 
Foreign Minister has brought to those who place their faith 
and hope for the future world peace in a drastic limitation and 
reduction of armaments, both qualitative and quantitative. 

Two other questions have come to the front at Geneva during 
the past year, Japan and Germany. ‘The future influence of 
the League much depends on how these two questions are finally 
settled. We have not so far sufficient information to give any 
final opinion on the disputes which have arisen between Japan . 
and China, but it is regrettable that Japan was allowed to make 
an aggressive attack on China without the League taking imme- 
diate action. I use aggressive in the sense in which it should be 
used in League policy; that is to say aggression without first - 
complying with the preliminary conditions instituted in the 
League for the sake of preserving peace and’ security. I see 
no reason why these should not have been enforced, either by ` 
making their observance a condition of the continuance of Japan 
in the League, or, if necessary, by some- form of threatened 
economic boycott, What was required was a more courageous 
attitude of the British Government and so far as possible 
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a co-operation with the views expressed by the American 
Government. It would be premature, at the present 
moment, to suggest what action might be taken after all 
the facts have been brought before the Assembly at the 
meeting in November. But if the League Covenant is to bring 
about peace amongst nations, on the analogy of peace brought 
about amongst citizens of the same nationality, by substituting 
principles of justice and equity in place of force and war, the 
imposition of sanctions can never have the same force or give 
the same sense of safety as the intervention of the League at the 
first moment when the use of aggressive force is threatened. 

In the case of Germany the German rights have to a large 
extent been already ascertained, both in the Covenant of the 
League, in the letter written at the date of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by M. Clemenceau, and in the preamble to Part V of the 
Treaty, containing the military, naval and air clauses. There 
is no answer to Germany’s claim for equality of status and that 
her armaments should be regulated on the same principles as 
apply to other States. But the obligation should be carried 
into effect, not by increasing the armaments of Germany, but 
by reducing the armaments of other States to the Geneva level. 
. I agree with what Viscount Cecil said in his speech on September 
15th, at St. Ermin’s, Westminster, that the proposals put for- 
ward by Signor Grandi and recently endorsed by Signor Musso- 
lini, combined with the suggestion of President Hoover, would 
be certain of overwhelming acceptance on one condition, that 
they should be whole-heartedly supported by the British Govern- 
ment. If they had been so whole-heartedly supported from the 
first, the German claim would, I think, have been allowed, 
and the present friction would not have arisen. 

Hardly less important than the Disarmament Conference is 
the Economic and Financial Conference to be held in January. 
The two Conferences may be regarded as complementary to each 
other, since both subjects deeply affect the question of future 
world peace and stability. I will briefly refer to the Ottawa 
Conference at a later stage in this article, but the claim of 
certain Liberals that the confirmation of the arrangements made 
at the Ottawa Conference should be postponed until after the 
meeting of the World Conference, would appear to be un- 
answerable, if the World Conference is to have a free 
opportunity, not subject to crippling limitations. The great 
problem which will confront the World Conference is the 
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terrible extension of unemployment, especially aniongst the 
craftsman class. In spite of the promises made last autumn, the 
Government have not succeeded in diminishing the number of 
unemployed. This evil amounts to the imposition of what is 
really nothing less than a far-reaching enforced idleness, 
demoralising in itself, and the source of widespread poverty. 

It is difficult to appreciate how the diminution in exports 
can have any effect in diminishing the number of unemployed. 
Apart from the general benefit of Free Trade and open markets 
in a wide international area, Great Britain is peculiarly situated, 
owing to her crowded artisan population, and to the fact that the 
basis of her industrial prosperity was founded on her success in 
obtaining a maximum of international interchange. On this 
point I am, and have been, in agreement with the late Lord 
Privy Seal, and appreciate the view that, apart from theoretical 
arguments, it is almost in the nature of a criminal act to seek to 
introduce tariff barriers in this country, at a time when stich 
barriers have been proved to be a failure in the countries where 
they have been sedulously tried. In addition, no answer has been 
given to the challenge of the Report of the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927, or to the General Survey and Summary by the 
President, M. Theunis, who declared: ‘‘ The main obstacles 
to economic revival have been the hindrances opposed to the 
free flow of labour, capital and goods.” No one has yet explained _ 
how it can benefit this country deliberately to cut down the 
volume of its exports, thus curtailing the area of the markets 
in which the products of British labour can find an effective 
demand. Statistics, moreover, show that the growth of unem- 
ployment has not been stayed by the policy of the Government. 
On the contrary, there has been a very general increase without 
any counter-balancing important set-off. It was stated the other 
day in answer to a demonstration of unemployed at Liverpool _ 
that the Public Assistance Committee at Liverpool was spending 
£5,000 a week more in relief than at this time last year. This 
is not an occasion to enter in any detail upon the topics which ~ 
must come up for discussion before the World Conference on 
Economics; but the agency of private employment has been - 
proved not to be in itself sufficient to meet the post-war crisis. 
During the period of constantly increasing prosperity the interest 
of the private employer, to a large extent, did coincide with 
that of the poorer workers ; but when the stress comes, it is 
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often the. interest of the private employer to conserve his 
resources by restriction of his trade output. 

The immediate issue which has brought about the secession 
from the Cabinet of three Ministers, and a considerable number 
of Liberals holding minor offices, has arisen on the proposals 
accepted at Ottawa. All the details have not been published when 
` this is written, but I do not doubt that the main factors, on which 
a difference of opinion has brought about the Cabinet secession, 
have been accurately summarised by Sir Herbert Samuel and the 
late Lord Privy Seal. The objections may be classified under 
the two heads of economics and disregard of a constitutional prac- 
tice, on which the fabric of democratic administration has been 
gradually built up in this country. 

There is no doubt that the British Constitution, differing in 
this respect from many other Parliamentary systems, postulates 
the absolute and unfettered sovereignty of Parliament. In the 
language of Constitutional Law, the sovereignty of the British 
Parliament is a legal fact : that is to say it cannot be questioned 
in any court and by any other existing authority. In addition 
to this absolute right of Parliament the House of Commons, in 
its unfettered discretion, determines the annual budget, and no 
taxation is possible without its assent and concurrence, ‘This 
Parliamentary Sovereignty is the real safeguard of a Parlia- 
mentary system from the inroads of either Fascism or revolution. 
` It is not astonishing that there is much criticism against Parlia- 
mentary politicians; but in the long run it is only through a 
wide electorate, and a stabilised Parliamentary Constitution, that 
the poor man has any real certainty of being able to exercise his 
power on the side of democracy, in the everlasting friction 
between oligarchic privilege and democratic equality. This 
underlying fact was not forgotten when the present Lord Salis- 
bury made a public proposal to strengthen further the privi- 

leged and hereditary principles in the House of Lords, in order 
‘,to erect a stronger barrier against the democratic authority of 
- the House of Commons. 

This brings me to emphasise what is the danger of the Ottawa 
agreement. It is scarcely denied that it would seriously fetter the 
sovereignty of Parliament, and in particular the taxation power 
of the House of Commons. To do this effectively would necessi- 

tate a radical change in our whole constitutional practice, and 
` render the sovereignty of Parliament subject to the intervention 
of one or more of the Dominions. It means establishing, as 
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against this country, the very principle which brought about 
the American Revolution, when it was attempted to introduce a 
similar limitation in the power of the colonial Legislatures. In 
the sphere of economics the agreement appears clearly to accept 
the whole principle of Tariffs and Protection, and to be founded 
on their general acceptance in the sphere of industry. I have 
already expressed a total inability to accept this position, but 
there is a special feature in the Ottawa agreement. It accepts 
the imposition of a wheat duty in favour of Canada, This 
proposal will not give a sufficient aid to agriculture in Lincoln- 
shire and East Anglia. In other districts where home-grown 
wheat is largely used for stock and poultry feeding, it would 
probably operate as a disadvantage. I speak from experience of 
over fifty years of farming, and am no critic of the British 
farmer. 

In recent years large sums have been expended in an endeavour 
to assist the agricultural industry. Its present condition shows 
how little progress has really been effected in spite of a large 
measure of financial assistance. The truth is that payments 
made for the supposed benefit of agriculture have mainly resulted 
in benefit to the landowner. Probably the most direct payment 
of this kind was in the Derating Act, which placed a charge on 
the Exchequer of a sum of between 20 and 30 million pounds— 
the exact figure is not material. It has been generally assumed 
that rates, which are a charge on property and not on industry, 
fall ultimately to be paid by the owners. This would not be 
true in every case, but it would be true in about go per cent., 
the advantage being measured in the first instance by a greater > 
stability of the rent, and in cases where the rent has been fairly 
fixed on the basis of the existing rate system by a change in 
rental, when a tenancy becomes vacant. It was pointed out by 
the Royal Commission on Local and Imperial Taxes, on which 
I served for some years more than thirty years ago, that the 
basis of the rate charge should be in relation to benefit received, 
whereas the basis of the tax charge should be a distribution of 
the burden of the tax in proportion to the ability of the tax- 
payer to bear the burden. The effect, therefore, of the Derating 
Bill was to transfer a charge mainly incurred for the local benefit 
of owners from the land or property on which it was charged 
to be a burden to the taxpayer. Moreover, there was no means 
test, and the owner was relieved from the charge whatever might 
be the benefit he had received, and whatever the sufficiency of ` 
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his property'to bear it without detriment. It will be remembered 
that when this criticism was brought forward it was said that 
differentiation was not possible; but differentiation of a much 
harsher character has been imposed in the case of the un- 
employed. There is a further, and still stronger, reason not to 
allow the commencement of food taxation. A duty charged on 
luxuries has been justified on the ground that such luxuries 
need not be purchased, if the purchaser does not choose to pay 
the enhanced price. In the case of food taxation the need to 
purchase is essential, and it is a cruel form of taxation to make 
food prices higher in existing conditions. For some years I kept 
statistics of the proportion of wages spent in the purchase of 
food in my own district, and I found not only that the proportion 
-was large, but that this proportion was increased in bad times, 
when bread became the one main food for the poorer workers. 

The true remedy for agricultural depression is to be found 
in the change of the system of land tenure, mainly on the lines 
indicated by Professor Orwin, of the Research Agricultural 
Department at Oxford. Such a change inyolves no new principle, 
since land in this country is held subject to the requirement of 
public interest, but as I stated many years ago in my book on 
Compensation, a fair measure of compensation should be paid in 
every case. It must be made clear that there is no risk of con- 
fiscation, a word so readily used for the purpose of prejudice. 
Under the existing compensation practice there need be no fear 
of exaggerated payments, and the principle of betterment is 
already generally recognised. 

Since writing the above, the Report of the Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Lytton has been published. The 
Report finds that the aggressive movements of Japan against 
China cannot be justified. This is the view which I have 
expressed above, but I wish to add that, if the League of Nations 
is to maintain an authoritative influence (a matter of the utmost 
importance), it must ensure the withdrawal of the Japanese 
‘forces, and make it clear that in any similar case no aggressive 
action can be allowed unless, and until, the conditions laid down 
in the Covenant, to protect the State members collectively against 
the aggressions of a State member, have in all respects been 
accurately obeyed. : 

PARMOOR. 


THE LIBERAL RESIGNATIONS. 


I 


HEN in August 1931 the country was faced with immi- 

\ \ nent peril, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was right in calling 

in the help of Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel. 
Those acquainted with the agony of the moment on that Black 
Sunday, the twenty-second day of August of last year, know 
that he took the only course that could save the situation. The 
decision had to be made at once and Mr. MacDonald acted 
swiftly and courageously and the nation will never forget his 
service in facing that grave emergency. He was right in 
` calling in Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel. They were 
right in responding. Whatever has happened since, and what- 
ever may arise, the formation of the National Government will 
always be remembered as being a right action imperatively 
demanded by the circumstances of the time and justified by the 
event. 

An early general election proved unavoidable, but that this 
should have been held in October was a tragedy. The political 
high-roads were broken up: fear, bewilderment and party chaos 
accumulated and swept away the dykes of discretion and 
deliberation. It will be remembered as the nightmare election. 
Those of us who took part in it might have repeated to ourselves 
the lines : 


And we are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarm of struggle and flight, 
Where alien armies clash by night. 


When the Election was over the nation rubbed its eyes upon 
seeing its handiwork. His Majesty’s Opposition was reduced 
almost to nothing; derisory in numbers, negligible in power. 
Conservatives found themselves, they hardly knew how, in 
possession of five-sixths of the Parliamentary representation. 
Everything then depended on the extent to which this huge 
and unrepresentative Conservative majority would remember 
the reason for its existence. Supreme power is the most dangerous 
of temptations. Mr. MacDonald undoubtedly recognised the 
danger and at the beginning of the threatened landslide he 
uttered some brave words of warning and protest. It was also 
evident that Mr. Baldwin had his apprehensions. The House 
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assembled. ` Within a day or two the pressure commenced. 
Protectionists who had been beaten in battle after battle when- 
ever there had been free and open encounter, saw now within 
their grasp the opportunity which might never be theirs again. 
Mr. Churchill immediately took the temperature of the House, 
and almost before the new Members had completed taking the 
oath, opened his campaign. His first speech in the House was 
marked by witty phrase and half-friendly congratulations, but 
underneath his compliments could be discerned the gleam of 
cold steel. Mr. Amery and Sir Henry Page Croft took part in 
the earliest debates and gave the Government to understand 
that they knew what they wanted and meant to have it. 
“ Sagacious of their quarry from afar, the tariff eagles 
gathered together. 

For some time the Government, remembering the limitations 
of its mandate and recalling the promise of inquiry and careful 
examination, put up a half-hearted defence against peremptory . 
questions, angry interruptions and fierce demands.. ‘The 
Abnormal Imports Bill, so far from steadying the situation, 
only quickened the appetite. ‘Then came the surrender. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain introduced his Imports Duties Bill and 
adjusted the laurels upon his brow, whilst proudly claiming 
that his father’s policy was to be the law of the land: He was 
the new architect and the stone that the builders of an earlier 
generation had rejected he was now to make the head of the 
corner. It was clear that the three Liberal Ministers in the 
Cabinet, Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Donald Maclean and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, could never assent to a policy avowedly 
involving the complete subversion of our existing fiscal system. 
Had they done so, they would at once have cut themselves off 
from organised Liberalism throughout the country. They acted 
immediately and without hesitation, and with Lord Snowden 

‘took the only course open to them and resigned. Eight other 
Liberal Members of the Government were about to act with 
them. Had those resignations been accepted, the National 
Government as such would have ceased to exist. Out of this 
difficulty arose the “ Agreement to Differ.” That arrangement 
was justified by the fact that the National Government was 
at that time in the midst of the work for which it had been 
called into being. The suggestion, bridging over the difficulty, 
came not from the Liberals, but the Conservatives, and was 
mainly to their advantage. i 
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‘The Liberal Ministers were persuaded that the public-interest 
demanded the withdrawal of their resignations, but they put 
themselves in-a position invidious and most difficult to defend. 
A situation was created which was anomalous, precarious and 
bewildering. The terms of the agreement purported to give to - 
the Liberals the unlimited right to express in Parliament and 
the constituencies their opposition to the Protectionist proposals. 
It was found, in fact, that Liberals were expected to speak “‘ in 
bondsman’s key, with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness.” The Protectionists considered themselves fully entitled 
to extol the virtues of their proposals and Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain showed no restraint in his rejoicing at the establishment 
of his father’s policy. But when Sir Herbert Samuel, who, 
under the terms of the agreement, was to enjoy an equal 
freedom, made his courageous speech, he was heard with resent- 
ment and even anger. When a Liberal Minister spoke against 
the Tariffs Measure on this Third Reading his intervention 
was regarded by many as an insult to the House. The Tory 
back benchers, by careful design, cut down the time of this, 
the only Liberal spokesman, to eight minutes, and then inter- 
rupted almost every sentence of his speech, and greeted his 
protest with sustained and furious cries of “‘ Resign, Resign V”? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s comment on this speech was 
“ We have heard the passionate despairing cry of a man who 
is convinced he has seen the last of Free Trade.” The Agree- 
ment to Differ was an arrangement, honourable alike to those 
who proposed and those who accepted it, but in the opinion of 
many it would never have survived the ordeal of another pro- 
longed tariff debate in the House. i 

In the constituencies the Agreement to Differ bewildered and 
disheartened Free Traders; further, it was intensely disliked 
by the Conservative rank and file. At the bye-election in North 
Cornwall the compromise was attacked night after night by 
Conservative speakers, and in this criticism Ministers of the 
Crown readily took their share. Amongst the Liberal workers 
in the constituencies the “ glad confident morning ” gave place to 
“ doubt, hesitation and pain.” The Clacton Conference of the 
National Liberal Federation revealed the apprehension and 
disappointment amongst the workers of the Party, and the 
Liberal organisation throughout the country was held together 
only by the underlying assurance that Sir Herbert Samuel and 
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his colleagues were still unquestionably loyal to Liberal prin- 
ciples and were uninfluenced by position and what Burke once 
called “the gross lucre and fat emoluments of office.” 

Then came Ottawa. ‘The general proposals were published 
late in August and Sir Herbert Samuel acted at once, and 
apparently without a moment’s hesitation. The details of the 
Ottawa agreement need not be dealt with here. It was manifest 
that these proposals, involving food taxes, restrictive quotas, 
permanent commitments, the derogation of the rights of the 
Imperial Parliament, locked preferences—as Mr. Churchill 
once described them—and preposterous bargains wrung 
from reluctant parties, could never be accepted by Liberal 
opinion. ‘The Cabinet met to receive the report of the Ottawa 
delegates on August 27th. On the following day Sir Herbert 
Samuel wrote his memorandum and this was at once sent to 
his colleagues. One day that document will be published and 
then it will be realised how firm was Sir Herbert’s control of 
the situation and how clear his direction. The memorandum 
was cogent, convincing, wide in its survey and conclusive in 
its argument. Without a single exception his colleagues con- 
curred in his findings, and when they met on September 8th 
they reached the unanimous agreement that the Ottawa pro- 
posals must be opposed and that this opposition could not be 
effectively made from within the Government and could not be 
covered by the Agreement to Differ. Before that decision was 
finally taken the whole situation was surveyed gravely and 
“deliberately and with a sincere desire to subordinate any interest 
of party to the overriding national need. The Ministers had 
already determined that having entered into the National 
Government in the public interest, no narrower consideration 
should dictate their withdrawal. The decision to resign was 
` made provisional on the understanding that the position should 
be reviewed if the Ottawa documents revealed any facts 
which modified the grounds for the Ministers’ fundamental 
objection. 

Two days later Sir Herbert Samuel informed the Prime 
Minister of the decision taken. An early meeting of the 
Cabinet was earnestly desired by the Liberal Ministers, but 
unfortunately the Prime Minister, owing to the absence of some 
of his colleagues, could not call this meeting until September 
28th. 
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This interval of a fortnight or more was most unfortunate 
and gave occasion for grave misconstruction. Up to that time 
there had been scarcely a ripple on the face of the political 
waters. On September 12th, however, Mr. Ramsay Muir sent his 
monthly News-Letter to the Liberal Associations. His criticism 
of the Ottawa proposals was characteristically uncompromising, 
but it had no more to do with the conclusions arrived at four 
days previously than the publication of the Wealth of Nations 
in the eighteenth century. However, The Times gave promi- 
nence to Mr. Muir’s letter and based upon it a solemn exhorta- 
tion to Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues urging them not 
to be led astray by party polemics. Then followed the Press _ 
hullabaloo. At this time, as we have seen, the Prime Minister 
was in actual possession of the decision of the Liberal Ministers. 
Unaware of this, the gentlemen of the Press gave themselves 
over from day to day to accusation and exhortation. Sir Herbert 
Samuel was represented as being subjected to pressure, over- 
persuasion and party bullying. He was pictured as the 
distressed and embarrassed man, trying to find refuge from 
the conflicting advice of his importunate followers. His 
attendance at the Executive Meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation was likened to the summons of a man of suspected 
orthodoxy before the hierarchy of the Holy Inquisition. A 
picture was drawn of the harassed leader, threatened on the 
. one side by an ultimatum from Lord Snowden, and influenced 
on the other by the solemn warnings of Lord Reading. ‘The 
Morning Post gave too to r as the odds against Liberal 
Ministers leaving the safe Conservative deck for the cold sea 
all around them. Funny stories were told of cats and cream 
jugs. All this crazy edifice of conjecture and misconstruction 
could have been demolished by Sir Herbert by the publication 
of a single sentence. He was, however, still a member of the 
Government, with consequent obligations to the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues, and he kept his counsel and maintained his 
silence. Knowing the circumstances, his colleagues could only 
admire his forbearance and self-control. , 

It is now public knowledge that when the Prime Minister 
was informed of the resolution of the Liberal Ministers he did 
what he could to obtain a withdrawal of their decision. His 
urgent representations naturally commanded earnest considera- 
tion, and the Ministers then submitted their request that 
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discussion on the Ottawa proposals should be deferred until 
after the’-World Economic Conference had been given the 
opportunity of considering the whole situation. To go into the 
Conference, with its immense opportunities and responsibilities, 
with our hands tied by unalterable Imperial bargains and com- 
mitments seemed to the Ministers a grave danger. It was 
urged upon the Prime Minister and the Cabinet that to meet 
the representatives of other countries, hampered and fettered, 
unable to respond freely to invitations for reciprocal conces- 
sion, might involve the defeat of the whole purpose of the 
Conference. Given that concession the Ministers said they 
would not persist in their resignations and would respond to 
Mr. MacDonald’s request to continue in their respective offices. 
That proposal, it is now known, was summarily rejected. Upon 
that rejection the Liberal Ministers were left with no alter- 
native but immediate resignation, as clearly they could not 
accept responsibility for a policy which they believed to be 
dangerous and wrong. 

Apart altogether from the Ottawa proposals, it is probable 
the World Economic Conference would have put another heavy 
strain on the Agreement to Differ. Obviously the preparation 
for the Conference demands a converted plan to which all the 
great Departments must make their several contribution. The ` 
Protectionist Minister will prepare for that Conference with 
one objective and the Free Trade Minister with another. The 
Secretary for Mines, troubled by the increased unemployment 
following upon the contraction of the European markets for 
coal cannot, if a Free Trader, work in complete harmony with 
a Ministerial colleague who is mainly concerned with the pro- 
tection of the home market against foreign competition. 

The suggestion that Free Trade is a subject easilý severable 
from the rest of Government policy is not well founded. It is 
not a separate issue like that of Sunday Entertainments or the 
legalisation. of sweepstakes. Free Trade is a general term that 
represents less a specific policy than an outlook and a political 
philosophy. The imperialism of the Protectionist and that of 
the Free Trader are in antagonism one with the other. What 
the Protectionist would acclaim as a triumph in Imperial econo- 
mic policy would probably be regarded by the Free Trader as a 

disaster. When the Free Trader considers the Beaverbrook 
` policy, with its ideal of a self-sufficing Empire, he is apprehen- 
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sive not so much of its probable failure as of its possible 
success. He knows that if the ring-fence policy succeeded that 
very success would spell the defeat of the*supreme purpose 
of the British Empire as a factor in the happiness and well- 
being of the world. 

What will be the effect of the resignations upon the Liberal 
Party? That question cannot yet be answered, but the response 
of organised Liberalism has been already remarkable. ‘There 
is clear evidence that Liberals, especially those who carry on 
the actual work of organisation in the constituencies, have been 
chafing under the restrictive conditions of recent months. Of 
course, the Liberal Ministers could probably have looked for 
continued support in their own constituencies where, for the 
most part, long personal associations have been established 
and where local partisans were gratified by the fact of their 
direct representation in Parliament and took to themselves some 
share in the prestige of Ministerial position. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, however, had to have regard to the great number of 
constituencies where Liberals have no parliamentary repre- 
sentation and where, in many instances, a stubborn and almost 
hopeless fight has been put up year after year and at election 
after election. ‘The discouragement of these workers has had 
no mitigating elements and Sir Herbert Samuel, as leader of 
the Parliamentary Liberal Party, has recognised his trustee- 
ship not only to his followers in the occasional oasis, but to the 
far larger number in the wilderness. To them the resignations 
will bring encouragement. ‘These Liberals know that Sir 
Herbert and his colleagues would not lightly and wantonly lay 
down the responsibilities of office, but there is a certain elation 
in the thought that sacrifices have readily been made for 
principle. 

Every effort will be made to emphasise the importance of the 
“ Simonite ” members and the lavish distribution of office will 
give to this group a Parliamentary importance wholly dispro- 
portionate to their numbers in the House or their support in 
the country. The next few months will determine their future. 
If they show the slightest signs of independence their political 
lives will be made intolerable by the Conservative majority who 
resent the generous promotions they have received and who are 
under no illusions as to their strength in the constituencies. 
Their movements will be watched with jealous scrutiny in the 
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Divisions where Conservative candidates stood aside at the last 
Election, and who now find that instead of the reversion to the 
seat they are expected by Mr. Baldwin to concede further 
immunity from opposition. If, on the other- hand, the 
“ Simonites ” willingly and unmurmuringly acquiesce in the 
policy acceptable to the Conservative majority, they will 
become in time indistinguishable from their colleagues and 
masters. In their own Divisions naturally they have their 
personal hold, but already there are indications that the Liberal 
electors are asserting their independence and their unwilling- 
-ness to be handed over bound hand and foot to their traditional 
opponents. ` 

The Liberal Ministers have already declared that they intend 
to go below the gangway and not across the floor of the House. 
In so far as the Government carries out a National policy the 
Liberal Ministers will give their support. In so far as that 
policy is partisan they will give their opposition. The decision 
when national policy ends and partisan policy begins must rest 
with the Liberals in the House. In the circumstances, and 
especially after the experience of tariff legislation, there are no 
other judges whom they can trust. That decision must be 
exercised deliberately and in such a manner as will convince the 
country that Liberals are resolved at all times to give first place 
to the public interest. 

One result is certain. Public men will now be able to express 
themselves on- public questions without reservations and the 
disabilities arising from conflicting loyalties. Ministers and ex- 
Ministers alike will be able to breathe more freely. Nothing is 
more calculated to cramp a man’s style than the fear that by 
an unguarded expression he might injure the susceptibilities 
of a temporary colleague brought up in a different school from 
himself. 

The effect of the Liberal resignations on the future of parties 
can only be a matter for conjecture; the effect on the continued 

_life of the present Government cannot now be estimated, but in 
taking (in Lord Grey’s words) ‘‘ the only honourable course 
open to them ” the Liberal Ministers have certainly made their 
contribution to frankness, candour and open dealing in public 
affairs and political controversy. 

Isaac Foor. 
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II 


ITH the exception of the Lloyd Georgian Liberals, the 

Liberal members of the present House of Commons were 

elected to the support of a National Government -under 
the leadership of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Prior to this, with 
the fall of the Labour Government last year, Sir Herbert Samuel 
had agreed with other Liberals to co-operate in the formation of 
a national combination of all Parties, including Liberal, Labour 
and Conservative. The formula upon which Sir Herbert Samuel 
made his appeal to the country contained the words “‘ not exclud- ` 
ing tariffs.” The appeal of what is known as the “‘ Simon ” 
Group was made on broader grounds. It was, in effect, a complete 
support of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as leader of an ‘‘All-Party ” 
Government. So long as he remained there, whatever measures 
he thought necessary to deal with the national and international 
trade crisis would be whole-heartedly supported. It was felt 
that, having left his Party or his Party having left him, Mr. 
MacDonald, standing alone, needed the support of a group of 
this kind. 

Whether the two wings of Liberalism eventually unite or, 
as Lloyd George divides this present House of Commons, they 
go their separate ways, Left and Right, it is obvious that the 
appeal to the country of these two wings at the last election was 
different in conception and outlook. The events surrounding 
the resignation of the Samuel Ministers were almost inevitable. 
After the balancing of the Budget there was bound- to be the 
attempt to redress the adverse trade balance. When it came in 
the form of tariffs the now-famous ‘‘ agreement to differ ” 
arrangement was produced. This was unpopular with Liberals 
of Samuel following. The National Liberal Federation’s annual 
meeting at Clacton condemned it root and branch. Sir Herbert’s 
followers in the House of Commons became restive to the point 
of independent speech. With the advent of the Ottawa agree- 
ments, the resignations of these Ministers, with Lord Snowden, 
wete generally expected. 

It is extraordinary that in the recent excitement of resigna- 
tions and re-forming the National Government, little notice has 
been taken of the part played by that patient and quiet figure 
at Churt. Some of us have felt for some time that with the 
enormous Government majority in the House of Commons,- 
opposed only by a small and demoralised Labour group, a 
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handful of Lloyd Georgian Liberals, and at times by the Right 
Wing Tories, the Government would be considerably streng- 
thened by a more effective Opposition and a simplification of 
the Opposition point of view. ` Not since the war has Lloyd 
George shown better strategy and handling of a situation than 
during the last few months. His advisers at the last election 
were palpably in error. He seems to have realised this, for he has 
. now divided the-House of Commons as the first step towards 
the leadership of the Opposition to His Majesty’s Government, 
and the-creation of a Left block as the alternative government 
to the present administration. 

The fact that Sir Herbert Samuel is now out of the Govern- 
ment is partly due to the activities of Lloyd George. His 
influence in the constituency Associations resulted in the 
National Liberal Federation being altogether opposed to the 
Samuel Liberals remaining in the Government. It made Sir 
Herbert’s continuation almost impossible. It is true Lloyd 
George’s only public utterance was his reference to the ‘‘ cat 
in the cream-jug,’’ which on the face of it is not likely, to 
_ improve his‘immediate chances of co-operating with Sir Herbert 
Samuel, but the fact is Lloyd George sits on the front Opposition 
bench, with the remnant of Labour leaders, and goes out of his 
way time and time again to say he is of no party. To this must 
be added that his plans have now materialised in gaining the 
confidence of Labour rank and file. Sir Herbert Samuel and 
Lloyd George are both Radicals; they have worked together 
before and will do so again. While Sir Herbert Samuel is 
suspected by Labour because of his participation in the National 
Government, Lloyd George is not, and while co-operating with 
the Samuel group can also work with Labour. ‘There is no 
doubt, whatever may be said now, that a policy of control of 
the Bank, the turning of Transport and Mines into Public 
Utility or Nationalised concerns on the one hand, and Free 
Trade, Disarmament, and a Radical Agricultural Policy on the 
other, is the policy upon which Lloyd George will attempt ta 
unite the Opposition, and who but himself is to lead it? Let 
there be no mistake about it—the recent change in the personnel 
of the National Government will simplify the issues and lead 
_ the way to this state of affairs. 

At Blackpool Mr. Baldwin made a generous reference to 
“those, whether they belong to the Liberal Party or the Labour 
Party, who have stuck to the Prime Minister,” who have had 
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to break up old friendships, old alliances in the interests of 
National solidarity. ‘This is the case of what is known as the 
Simon group of Liberals, who still participate in and support 
the National Government. ‘They will see old colleagues with 
whom they have worked for a lifetime opposed to them in the 
House of Commons. Some of the younger M.P.s who came into 
the House at the election on- the flood-tide of a National victory 
cannot quite appreciate the courage and loyalty that were 
demanded in the 1929 Parliament, when time after time the 
decision as to whether the Government should be kept in or 
turned out was in their hands. They had been elected not upon 
a National ticket but by a purely Liberal vote in most cases. 
For the Simon group to continue again its support of the same 
Prime Minister they supported, and at times opposed, in the 
1929 Parliament, will need resolution and courage. Let it not 
be forgotten that in recent months the Conservative Right Wing 
has not been afraid to speak its mind and to record its vote 
against the National Government. The attack will come from 
each side. 

Ottawa and its consequences may lead to a new alignment 
of political parties. It may mean the creation of a Centre or 
- National Party to face the country when next the opinion of 
the electors is sought, but that day is yet a long way off. There 
will be much water flow under Westminster Bridge before then. 
It is often the unexpected thing that happens, and to-day 
prophets take great risks, as do those who refuse to put their 
hand to experiments. Meanwhile far greater issues affecting the 
peace and the prosperity of the whole world have to be tackled 
by its leaders and the Government of this country. Ottawa will 
be judged, not on its theory, but on its results. 

The seven statesmen of this country who went to Ottawa, 
representing all Parties, were determined on one thing at least; 
that the Conference should not go the way of so many and 
produce merely another Conference. The difficulties were tre- 
mendous, as they must be, when dealing with the Empire from 
an economic point of view. The agreements are the best they 
could get. They have been debated in general on the wireless 
and on the platforms of the country. The. Trade Schedules 


will be debated in detail in the House of Commons and the l 


Dominion Parliaments. It is not the purpose of this article 
to examine them. They will be placed upon the Statute Book, 
and then will come the question of discussions with foreign 
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countries in an endeavour to negotiate trade agreements. ‘This 
has not been lost sight of in the general task of seeking to 
increase the volume of world trade. 

In the New Year the World Economic Conference will meet, 
most probably in London. It will be attended by the nations 
of the world, all of whom are suffering from trade depression 
as never before. America will have finished with the business 
of electing a President, and the stage will be set for facing the 
problems in an endeavour to break the grip of unemployment. 
This is the problem agitating the minds of statesmen. Let there 
be no mistake; they will be judged by the results of their efforts 
to deal with it. 

The Liberal National group, after careful consideration, took 
the view that it was even more vital than it was twelve months 
ago to preserve a National Government in being, and to preserve 
the unity of the people. When the economic storm broke, it 
was the unity of all men of good faith, resolved to stand together 
in a difficult time, that so greatly impressed public opinion 
abroad and maintained the stability of British credit. It is often 
said that democracy is on trial; unless democracy can produce 
action in facing world-wide problems it is doomed, and the 
world is in for a period of National Dictatorships. “It was the 
failure of the late Labour Government to get a grip of the situa- 
tion and to act with courage and resolution that was its undoing. 
We cannot all of us have. our particular pet theory embodied 
in a party programme, or the legislation of the country; to 
find agreement we have to sacrifice some of the things that are 
quite important to our own convictions. Let Sir Herbert Samuel 
remember that in the Opposition to this Government by right- 
wing ‘Tories lies the proof that even Conservatives cannot get 
all they want from a National Government. 

If unity is destroyed, what of the World Economic Conference, 
which is so important to Liberals? Throughout political history 
foreign countries have always looked for the rift in our domestic 
policy, as they did in x914. So long as we spoke with one voice, 
no matter how much criticism, provided it was constructive, we 
were always a force to be reckoned with in the counsels of the 
world. We are to discuss the world economic situation and all 
that that entails; the question of currency, tariffs in general, 
trade agreements, monetary policy, the gold standard, the inter- 
national stabilisation of finance and other questions which vitally 
affect the condition of world trade. If the Liberal National 
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group had decided with the Samuel group to desert Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Baldwin, it would have meant a reversion to 
Conservative government. This would mean a Conservative 
Government for the next two or three years at least, while the 
Liberals were making speeches from the Opposition benches in 
the House of Commons, being completely unable to affect one 
way or other the policy of the Government. When the Con- 
ference takes place it will be presided over by a National Labour 
Prime Minister. There will be a Liberal National Foreign 
Secretary, with another Liberal National as President of the 
Board of Trade, and also the chairman of the group as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. Are we to believe that in dealing 
with these problems these men will not be influenced by the 
political training of a lifetime? Would it have been better to 
have had a purely Conservative representation of the British 
delegation? ‘The truth is that Liberalism, and Sir Herbert 
Samuel would be the first to admit this, has not lost but gained 
in prestige and political importance throughout the country 
as the result of its participation in National Government and 
expressing its voice once again from the Treasury Bench in 
the House of Commons. 

It is still very difficult to get the best of both worlds, and the 
Samuel Ministers who have resigned from the Government will 
find that the things for which they will be condemned by their 
followers happened very largely in the first nine months of this 
Government, and for these they must take their share of respon- 
sibility. By going out now they cannot and never will be able 
to escape the criticism which is going to be shovelled upon them 
by their more extreme followers, that by agreeing to a dissolu- 
tion last year they abandoned the Free Trade for which they 
now profess to be putting up a fight. Very few will forgive 
them their support of the Quota and other measures. So let 
us be quite clear about it, these Ministers who have left the 
Government are not going to find the High Priests waiting to 
receive them with open arms. Theirs will be a long row 
to hoe. 

Maybe the time will come when Liberalism will have to rally 

“itself to speak a party voice in claims of a party Government. 
But while these great international issues have to be settled, and, 
of course, they can only be settled internationally, history will 
say that it was the duty of internationally minded men to stay 
in the Government to make their voices felt in its counsels, and 
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to support the man who had, for the last three years or so, 
shouldered the supreme responsibility of the nation’s welfare. 

There is, however, -an argument more important -than any 

that have been stated, and it is this. One of the most cherished 
ideals of Liberalism has been, and always will be, the mainten- 
ance of the peace of the world by arbitration. He would be a 
fool who looked upon the European and world-wide situation 
to-day with equanimity. Despite the courage and determination 
of the Prime Minister at Lausanne and the Foreign Secretary 
at Lausanne and Geneva, the problems of War Debts and Dis- 
armament have yet to be solved. Is the Liberal National group 
to leave this to settlement by a purely Conservative Party Govern- 
ment, or is it, again, to add the weight of its Liberalism to the 
balance in Government counsel, and in the expression of this 
country’s attitude abroad? Europe is at the cross-roads; the 
difficulties of Disarmament are proving colossal. The Foreign 
. Secretary, with tireless energy and with the full confidence of 
the Prime Minister, is trying to. prevent a spread of Franco- 
German suspicion and distrust of each other. Let it be here 
stated candidly that he has not altogether received a square 
‘deal from some of the Press, and in other directions. It is, 
perhaps, the most responsible position in the Government. It 
` is well that it is held by a Liberal. 

If Britain is to prevent the Franco-German position from 
becoming worse, it is of vital importance that the voice which 
speaks‘the mind of Britain shall have the whole-hearted support 
of the nation. It is in the next months that the European situa- 
tion will be turned, either in the direction of reduced armaments, 
the complete settling of the War Debt and Reparations problem, 
and international co-operation upon trade issues, or it will 
slip back along the old road of reaction which must inevitably 
lead to disasters far worse than 1914. What then were the 
Liberal National Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, and the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Walter Runciman, to do? 
Immediately vacate their posts and cross over into Opposition ? 
Going below the gangway is bound, to be overcrowded, and 
from there to Official Opposition is not a long march. Were 
they to dissociate themselves from a Government, the policy of 
_ which they agreed to, even though they would not, in a purely 
” Liberal Government, have initiated and carried through the 
‘policy of Ottawa? Was Sir John Simon, having given a pledge 
of support to the Prime Minister, to desert him when the Far 
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East and other international issues were at a vital stage? Were 
they, in fact, to say that the mandate at the last election envis- 
„aged such resignations? The answer of the electors, of the great 
deadweight of national opinion, which decides elections and the 
fate of policies, would be emphatically no. A plain referendum 
on this point would say so. 

The Samuel Ministers chose to resign before America went to 
the polls, on the eve of the World Economic Conference, with 
the Disarmament Conference in a crucial state, with the winter 
approaching and the great problem of unemployment needing 
the combination of the best brains in the country to deal with 
it, with the Far Eastern problems again becoming difficult, 
with the whole world crisis as dangerous and as vital as twelve 
months ago. ‘The answer to all this will be that they went 
out of the Government before their work was finished. The 
power of the Party machine triumphed as it may triumph in. 
another direction with another Party in a few years, as it 
triumphed in 1922 at the Carlton Club. This is the risk that 
all men must take on forsaking Party and entering a National 
combination. It is the risk the Prime Minister’s followers and 
the followers of Sir John Simon have taken in remaining in a 
Government which in numbers and influence must be of a 
preponderantly Conservative character. ae 

But let us not forget the part that has been played by “Mr. 
Baldwin. He is not an extreme Conservative, but in many ways 
is philosophically Liberally-minded. In supporting the Prime 
Minister, the non-Conservatives are placing their faith in the 
fair-mindedness and straight dealing of Mr. Baldwin, who sees 
better than anyone the perils of a return to purely party govern- 
ment. He himself has to take the risk and meet the criticism of 
his more extreme followers. His loyalty to the Prime Minister, 
when he might himself have occupied 10 Downing Street, will 
not soon be forgotten. With Mr. Runciman he has fought to 
keep this country low-tariff, so that it may negotiate with other 
countries for the reduction of world tariffs. In a sense his is a 
flexible mind, not afraid to adjust itself to the contingencies of 
industrial crises. At Blackpool he said quite clearly that if 
tariffs were not a success his Party would not stick to a dead 
carcass. A courageous statement that one day might imperil his 
political life. Who knows? f 

There are a good number of people who think that the world 
is in such a state that events will overtake men, and that we shall 
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see a crisis of a kind not even envisaged in our most pessimistic 
moments. The leads to and from the multitudinous and complex 
political, financial and economic problems are such that they 
may before long appear a tangled skein, baffling the wit and 
wisdom of statesmen to unravel it. We may never again see 
the old alignment of Parties. The view of Sir Herbert Samuel 
and his followers last August was that all men of good faith 
should put their hand to stave off disaster. The view of Sir 
John Simon and his followers is that it is a public and patriotic 
duty to support the Prime Minister at the helm, and to stand 
by the ship until it has reached the waters of recovery and 
stability is in sight. It may well be that they have taken their 
political lives in their hands, but, at any rate, this is the view 
they hold, just as sincerely as Sir Herbert Samuel and his 
followers disagree with this view. 

EDGAR GRANVILLE. 


THE LEAGUE IN THE DOLDRUMS. 
Tea are some people whose features are so insignifi- 


cant that it is impossible to recognise them after an 
. interval of time. So it will probably be with the 
Thirteenth Assembly of the League of Nations after it has 
taken its historical place in the catalogue of those yearly meet- 
ings. It will not be remembered as a starting-point, but neither 
has it provided any deathbed scenes. Since few persons 
expected much from it beforehand, the balance of disappoint- 
ment probably remains with those who expected to proclaim the 
League’s demise. 

As a matter of fact, the flatness of this Assembly was mainly 
due to the fact that none of the major*international affairs with 
which the League is occupied were considered to be in a stage 
to be usefully discussed in Geneva during the first fortnight 
of October. This was certainly true of the Manchurian ques- 
tion, which is reserved for a Special Assembly next month. 
Thus though the Lytton Report was published while the 
Thirteenth Assembly was sitting, it could not be publicly dis- 
cussed. Forthcoming events likewise overshadowed all questions 
directly connected with the economic depression. The proposals 
of the Stresa Conference, for relief of the crisis in Central 
Europe, were held over for the forthcoming London Conference. 
This, too, is to be held under the ægis of the League. i 

Remains Disarmament. The subject, though never absent 
from any private conversation, was only alluded to in the most 
general way from the tribune of the Assembly. The contribu- 
tion of the British Delegation was made by Lord Cecil, who 
pronounced his warning of ‘‘ Disarm or perish ’”’ with all that 
force of profound sincerity which keeps for him his unique personal 
influence in Geneva. He has none of the oratorical arts beloved 
by the Latins, but he has the rarer power of uttering generalities 
when need be, without falling into platitudes. Everybody, how- 
ever, knew that the lead for which everybody was waiting—and 
looking for, above all, from the British—would not or could not 
be given in the opening days of the Assembly, which are always 
devoted to the General Debate. The thin attendance in the 
public galleries testified to the universal knowledge that no way 
had yet been found to loosen the deadlock in the Disarmament 
situation. M. Herriot threw no fresh light on the attitude of’ 
France. The German Delegation sat stolidly listening to the 
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French Prime Minister, without departing from their policy of 
silence. Perhaps many people’s thoughts went back to the day 
when Stresemann led a German Delegation for the first time 
into a League Assembly, and Briand, delivering his great 
speech.of welcome, uttered words that thrilled his audience into 
the faith that a new epoch was begun: 


Arrière les canons! Arrière les mitrailleuses! La guerre 
est finie ! 


All that happened six years ago. In those days a League 
Assembly was the optimists’ paradise. This year the pessimists 
were in possession. But—in spite of everything—there were 
signs below the surface that they too may have their turn of dis- 
appointment. In spite of everything, there was a new expectancy 
in the air, an interest, becoming less sceptical and more eager, 
in the rumours of plans to be put forth by this or that Power, 
or group of Powers, to throw fresh fuel to the Disarmament 
Conference. Considerable attention, for instance, was attracted 
by the support given to the Hoover Plan, and to the German 
demand for equality, from a new constellation of small States, 
nicknamed the “‘ Straight Eight.’ ‘This apparently fortuitous 
combination seems to have been born of Geneva contacts during 
the Disarmament Conference in the spring. It consists of Spain, 
the Scandinavian States, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland, and thus includes two of the acutest minds in inter- 
national politics, M. Benes and M. Madariaga, head of the 
Spanish Delegation to the Assembly. 

News of the British Government’s invitation for a renewal 
of Disarmament conversations in London reached Geneva when 
the Assembly had been in session about a week. “It met with 
some criticisms—chiefly from those who feared overlapping 
with the work of the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference 
which is still in session in Geneva. Later developments of the 
proposal diminished this unnecessary alarm, and although the 
Assembly rose before the date and place for the new conversa- 
tions were exactly fixed, the British initiative brought a sense 
of relief. There is no doubt that the depression of spirits from 
which the Thirteenth Assembly suffered came largely from a 
long overdue realisation of the fact that the only alternative 
to disarmament is re-armament, and that the choice must very 
soon be made. There were people in Geneva who, a few months 
ago, would have looked upon drastic reductions as quite outside 
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practical politics, but were now talking sériously about abolition 
of whole classes of arms. Everyone, moreover, said that Great 
Britain was the Power best able to bring about an agreement, 
provided only that she was ready with a firm policy of her 
own. 

Only one topic competed with Disarmament in the gossip of 
the lobbies—the topic namely of the League’s Budget. So much 
rubbish has been preached outside Geneva about the League’s 
cost, notably by a section of the Press in our own country, that 
it is never superfluous to begin any discussion of this subject 
with a reminder of the facts. The total expenditure budgeted 
for 1932 was well under two million pounds—or, to be quite 
precise, £1,824,993 at the present par of exchange. ‘This is 
entirely derived from contributions by Member States, of which 
Great Britain’s share was £183,000 (a sum, be it observed, very 
far below the annual cost of the stationery consumed in our - 
Government Departments). Some 35 per cent. of the total had 
not been paid when the Assembly met, and although that pro- 
portion will certainly be reduced in the last quarter of 1932, 
there is no doubt that arrears are a serious problem, not only 
in their financial aspect. Sir Eric Drummond told the Assembly 
Committee that Lord Balfour had said, some ten years ago, that 
the idea of the League of Nations could not fail, but would 
goon. There was only one danger, that the States might quarrel 
about their financial contributions. 

Lord Balfour’s prescience might be terribly justified if the 
present defaults were due to a belief that the Member States 
are not getting their money’s worth from the League. It seems 
more likely, however, to be a result of the financial stringency. 
Hungary and Albania are the only European States in arrears, 
although the German contribution is still locked up in marks. 
The other debtors are all South American countries, except 
China, who is now paying her long-standing arrears by degrees, 
and has, moreover, already sent in half her regular contribution 
for 1931 and 1932. ‘The arrears trouble is therefore serious, but 
not desperate, and it was not the only motive behind the 
“ economy drive ” that absorbed almost all the energies of this 
year’s Assembly. Certain delegates, among them the British, 
took a very strong line about reduction of secretarial salaries. 
It was felt that when the pay of Government servants in almost ` 
every country has perforce been cut, it was not in the best 
interests of the League that its officials should alone be immune. 
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Salary cuts were bound up with the problem of reorganisation 
and nationalisation of the Secretariat. This, in turn, was in- 
volved with the extremely important question of the appointment 
of a new Secretary-General, unfortunately made necessary by 
the forthcoming departure of Sir Eric Drummond. The 
“ Fourth Committee ’’ of the Assembly, whose unenviable task 
it was to attack these delicate and interwoven matters, sat, 
almost literally, night and day through the last week of the 
Assembly, but had not reported when this article was written. 
Perhaps, therefore, I may quote, in translation, one sentence 
from the Journal de Généve, which both reflects and influences 
the best public opinion in the Assembly. 


In the first place, the Secretary-General should be a strong 
man. The next essential is that the Great Powers should 
have diplomatic representatives in Geneva, and cease to look 
upon the Under-Secretaries General as their ambassadors. 
Then nationality questions would no longer weigh in the 
making of Secretariat appointments. But alas! When will 
that time come? 


The axe of the Fourth Committee naturally hung, not only over 
salaries, but over every project for League activity in the coming 
year, even as regards the social services whose value everybody 
admits. A trifling sim needed to operate the machinery of a 
new Convention on manufacture of dangerous drugs was almost 
the only fresh expenditure voted. The eternal negative fell on 
the money for a Permanent Commission on Slavery which the 
Assembly decided to set up. Therefore no further steps towards 
stamping out this evil can be taken by the League for another 
year. 

In these depressing circumstances some liveliness of interest 
centred on a controversy regarding a quéstion, not of finance, 
but of sex. The Hague Convention on Nationality involving the 
status of women married to foreigners is founded on the prin- 
ciple that a woman acquires her husband’s nationality. ‘This 
roused the wrath of many women’s organisations, both national 
and international, who sent representatives in considerable num- 
bers to conduct an anti-ratification campaign in the lobbies. Not 
denying that the Convention would- remove real grievances of 
women who, in some countries, become “‘ stateless ’’ on marry- 
ing an alien, the feminists opposed it on the ground that in- 
equality of the sexes was still implied. In their view the 
practical benefits of the Convention were outweighed by the 
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underlying theory. In vain the delegates of States who had 
decided to ratify declared the door left open for further national 
legislation. The women’s organisations remained unconvinced. 
Largely as a result of their propaganda nine delegations 
abstained from voting on the resolution approving the Conven- 
tion. Turkey and China were among those who joined in this 
demonstration for sex equality. Great Britain and most other 
European countries were among the thirty States who stood for 
ratification. The debate brought a breath of air into the stag- 
nant dullness of the Assembly. It was mostly carried on by 
women delegates. Mdme. Vergara of Chile spoke from the 
feminist point of view, and the Spaniard, Mdme. Palencia, in an 
exceedingly statesmanlike and sympathetic speech, made a plea 
for the Convention. This lady, herself a great champion of the 
equal rights that the Spanish Republic has just granted, was 
certainly one of the new personalities of this Assembly. New 
personalities were, however, as rare as new ideas. 

A high light was the admission of Irak to League Member- 
ship. The entry of a State is always interesting, in this case 
it was doubly so, as bringing in the first representative from the 
Arab countries, and as the first evolution of a Mandated 
Territory into an independent Power. Sir John Simon worded 
happily the feelings of the Assembly when he welcomed the 
country that has been the source of religion and civilisation for 
half the world, that encloses within its boundaries the place that 
was the Garden of Eden, that can show to-day the records of 
Abraham and Ur of the Chaldees, of Nineveh, and of Babylon. 

Thus the most humdrum of Assemblies made its contribution 
to the continuity of history. It had its own piquant situations. 
One such was perhaps Mr. de Valera’s occupancy of the Chair 
on its opening day. It fell to his successor, the delegate of 
Greece, to welcome Turkey, who became a Member of the 
League at the Special Assembly last spring. These new adhe- 
sions are among the encouraging signs. The League is alive, 
and its opportunities of usefulness are as great as, or greater 
than, ever. With the Governments, and especially with the 
Great Powers, lies the responsibility of keeping its machinery 
from rusting. 

BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 


THE COLLAPSE OF LIBERALISM IN 
GERMANY. 


HROUGH the open window came the sound of military 
music. As I looked, there came from under the bridge a 
little pleasure-boat shining white in the dusk and gaily 
lit. The music stopped and from some of the grey forms on 
board came a lusty “ Heil,” which echoed back and forth 
between the tall houses lining the River Spree. Two young men 
leaning over the railings bawled “ Heil Hitler,” at which the 
Stahlhelmers aboard the boat laughed and shouted back again 
“ Heil, Heil Front.” From across the river came other voices, 
also not of welcome, “ Rot Front ” they shouted and rumbled 
other words indistinctly. The boat floated quietly on and round 
the bend to the accompaniment of conflicting Heils. Even so 
do the terriers on the barges greet.the landlubber poodles on the 
river bank! 

The Bruderkampf is much in evidence in Germany these days 
and has been singularly useful in enabling a group of pre-war 
soldiers and landowners to hoist themselves into power as a 
Government based on ‘‘ the unalterable principles of Chris- 
tianity.’? Germany has had fourteen years of Liberalism and 
has rejected it. As time goes on it becomes more and more clear 
that any immediate hopes of constructive leadership from Young 
Germany are doomed to disappointment: Racked with the 
same despair, wanting the same things, much of the youth of 
the country yet divides into rival armies, each bent on destroying 
the other. Vested interests profit by the dissension amongst the 
youngsters, to install a régime which will pay scant heed to any 
of them, knowing that it can control them all by militarisation. 
Such is the state to which the primitive savagery of Versailles 
has brought a great civilisation. 

Paroxysms of nationalism are never due solely to internal 
conditions, and to some extent, therefore, criticism of foreign 
policies is unavoidable even in an account of a current situa- 
tion. When the entry of the United States into the war in 1917 
made possible that most deadly thing, a peace of victory, the 
Allies had two courses open to them. They could either follow 
the advice of Foch and Pershing and continue the war until 
Germany admitted complete defeat by the capitulatién of her 
army. Or they could accept a “‘ premature peace,” dictate terms 
involving the removal of. the régime held to be dangerous for 
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the future, and come to terms of co-operation with the democratic 
elements of the nation. The Allies did neither. They allowed 
the German Army to return home with all the prestige due 
to those who had successfully defended the soil of their country 
against the world; they then proceeded to inflict outrageous 
terms without regard to their own conditions of the Armistice, 
and followed that criminal folly by a decade of pin-prick humilia- 
tions. The rôle of Britain in this policy of mischief and weak- 
ness was throughout predominant, her responsibility for the 
consequences is proportionately great. 

The result is that Europe is faced by a despairing people under 
the dictatorship of men all of whom are, to quote a French paper, 
‘* members of the old Germany on which the world made war,” 
though the term need not be taken in the sense intended. Before 
we denounce the present régime and its apparent acceptance by 
the German people we must be honest with ourselves. We must 
not only see the “ Cabinet of Barons ” as the direct result of 
Hitlerism, but must also recognise Hitlerism as the result of 
Versailles. We may deplore the death of ‘‘ Democracy ’”’ in 
Germany, but we must at least admit that the Germans have 
some excuse for associating our famous Western Democracy 
with hypocrisy. A patriarchal form of government tends to 
habituate a people to plain speaking. When one reviews the 
Chamberlain-Briand epoch one begins to understand why one 
sometimes hears it said that Poincaré was preferable. 

The Prussian Junkers have accomplished a miracle. An un- 
popular minority, with few qualities to recommend them save 
physical courage, they have nevertheless succeeded in re-install- 
ing themselves in power within the lifetime of those who 
campaigned the country against them and their, three-class 
electoral system based on property holdings. Before the eyes 
of a world which saw their egotism exposed, the Junkers are 
calmly engaged in rivetting again upon the nation the strait 
jacket of a system of privilege. This alone is sufficient to explain 
the revival of a Frederick the Great cult. The man who took 
ordinary peasants and moulded them so well that they have been 
distinguished ever since from the rest of the world, whose will 
was absolute even while he claimed to be the first servant of the 
State, was the pre-destined hero of a Coué system of government 
in this dark hour. Whether in their hearts the Junkers believe 
most in the vision to which they point as the inspiration of their 
subjects, or in the advantages which accrue to themselves 
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thereby, is a question into which we need not enter. Certain it is 
that without the agitation of ultra-nationalism their hopes for 
the consolidation of their position would be small. 

Even so, were thèy as religious as they pretend to be they 
would thank God for other factors without which they would 
never again have held the reins of power. For the crisis first 
of all, chief provider of that dissension without which a minority 
government could not have established itself; and secondly for 
the circulation in the past of the class-dividing lie that Imperial 
Germany was stabbed in the back by white-livered workers. And 
most of all for that devastating inferiority complex which 
generations of political servitude has inculcated in the German 
people. When Ebert begged Prince Max of Baden to remain as 
Regent in 1918, he showed the first sign of that timidity which 
was so quickly to destroy the people’s opportunity to think for 
themselves. 

To be successful a change of régime must be followed up by a 
sureness of grip. The pull of tradition and sentiment is always 
against the new, which needs every possible encouragement of 
artifice and propaganda. How much more true is this when the 
new régime is born of defeat and must risk becoming associated 
with the difficulties and humiliations of an unprecedented epoch ! 
Imperial Germany was not stabbed in the back by treacherous 
workers ; it was the representatives of the workers who stabbed 
the German. Republic in the back by apologising for it. When 
the Social Democratic leader, Breitscheid, says to-day that ‘ the 
German Revolution is just beginning,’’ he implies the indict- 
ment of his own Party. Cap in hand in a starving Germany 
the Democrats doled out millions of marks in pensions to para- 
sitic Princelings and their servants. The millions mostly 
“returned to circulation ” in the form of counter-revolutionary 
anti-republican propaganda. If they were humble before the 
shadows of the Past, the Democrats were no less careless before 
the dangers of the Future. They waited patiently for the old 
generation of professors and school teachers to die off—all those 
““ imbued with the old tradition and too old to change.” Most 
of those old men have obstinately persisted in living to see the 
effect of their sabotage of the new régime, and to watch 
the course of the nationalistic rabies which their historical 
romanticism has developed in their young pupils. Now the turn 
of the wheel has come full circle, and it has taken von Papen 
just a matter of hours to remove from office, not merely Prus- 
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sian Ministers, but junior officials throughout the service who 
were guilty of sympathy for the Constitution and Republic to 
which the President and his Government have themselves sworn 
allegiance. And so in Germany, as in Italy, we have a Govern- 
ment which believes in the militarisation of Youth and a people 
which accepts the réle with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 

“It is the duty of the German Government,” says Baron 
von Gayl, ‘‘ and especially of the Minister of the Interior, to 
appreciate and utilise the present powerful national movement 
as a force serving to maintain the State and the nation. All 


co-operation is welcome to us, especially that of German 
youth.”’ 


Many things are frowned upon by Baron von Gayl, from modern 
architecture to bathing costumes, but there is only one real 
crime in Germany to-day—internationalism. 

At the time of the bestial political murders by Nazis in 
Beuthen which did such damage to Germany’s reputation abroad, 
the extreme reactionary Hamburger Nachrichten wrote: 

We have always opposed acts of violence, but that which 
was condemned in Beuthen was no act of violence against a 
German fellow countryman but the elimination of a Polish 
scoundrel, who was a Communist into the bargain. ‘Thus 
one who was twice a “ minusmensch,”’ whose right to live on 
German soil long since expired... . In God’s name have 
German juridical circles not yet understood that in the East 
it is a question of a frontier fight between Germanic gentlefolk 
(Edelmenschen) and Polish scum (Untermenschen), which is 
a life and death struggle for the German nation ? 


Thus the doctrine of the National Socialists that ‘‘ Marxists ”’ 
are fit only for shooting has its adherents outside the ranks of 
those emotional crusaders. The Government naturally stops 
short of expressing such sentiments. One may, however, live 
amongst the German upper classes for weeks and hear no word 
of hostility against foreigners, but one can scarcely pass an hour 
in their company without being astounded at the ferocity and 
bitterness of their class hatred. The Socialists and Communists 
are preachers of internationalism, spreaders of the heretical 
belief that the German peasant has more in common with the 
Polish peasant than he has with his own overlord. It follows, 
therefore, as the Minister of the Interior has said, that pro- ` 
fessing internationalists must be excluded from participation in 
the work or benefits accruing from the campaign of purification 
of the country which is to be undertaken by the Government. 
VoL. CXLII. 36 
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On July 20th, Papen and Schleicher sent a lieutenant and ten 
men of the Reichswehr to turn out the Prussian Ministers from 
their offices. The reason given was that the Socialist Severing 
could not maintain order in the country—an unfortunate 
excuse which refused to fit the facts at the time and became 
odious by later comparison. Briining and Severing, in the Reich 
and Prussia respectively, had both maintained order and the 
correct functioning of the machinery. of justice. Papen and von 
Gayl did neither. Their lifting of the ban on the Nazi army 
uniform resulted in such an orgy of bombing and murder that 
the foreign Press began to write about the “ balkanisation of 
Germany.” The Government, however, was not much worried ; 
the victims were, at first at any rate, not “‘ real Germans,” but 
internationalists of the Left. When the wave threatened to grow 
serious and Hitler had obviously lost control, vigorous measures 
were taken. ‘‘ Speed Courts ” were set up and empowered with 
all the functions and penalties of courts-martial. 

Although by this time the Government fiction that the Left 
were the aggressors had broken down both at home and abroad, 
it has all along been against the Left that the new Courts have 
discharged their heaviest thunderbolts. According to one paper 
of the Left, in the three weeks between August 17th and Septem- 
ber 6th, 429 members of “‘ Left”? parties were brought to trial 
before the Speed Courts, and of these 82 were discharged. The 
others shared between them 164 years of penal servitude, and 
228 years imprisonment. During the same period 173 members 
of the Right were accused of whom 66 were discharged, the _ 
remaining r07 being condemned, five to life sentences and 
the remainder sharing 6 years penal servitude and 52 years 
imprisonment. If these figures are at all accurate it is small 
wonder that a famous Liberal paper could write about the same 
time: “ We have seen a series of judgments in which ‘such 
different sentences have been pronounced for the same crimes, 
according to the political convictions of the accused, that 
suspicion of political partiality on the part of the judges inevit- 
ably arises.” 

The most noticeable anti-Liberal action of the Papen Govern- 
ment has been the use made of the Briining Decree restricting 
freedom of the Press, which was issued during the financial cata- 
clysm of -last year. Although administration of the Decree 
devolves upon local police authorities, under Brüning the central 
© Government warned against abuse of this fiercest of all anti- 
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democratic weapons. With the advent of the new Government 
the situation changed overnight. Since the promulgation of the 
Decree some 300 newspapers and periodicals have been sup- 
pressed, the greater part under Herr von Papen and almost all 
in Prussia. The periods of suppression have varied between three 
days and three months. Communist papers are, of course, banned 
the most frequently and for the longest periods; several are 
permanently forbidden, and the police offer a reward of five 
hundred marks for information leading to the discovery of people 
or printing presses producing these illegal papers, or such works 
of Lenin and Engels as have also been placed on the Index. 
It is significant that the reason most frequently given for the 
temporary banning of papers is, in some form or other, that of 
insulting the State in the person of its Ministers. After the dis- 
solution of the Reichstag in tragi-comic circumstances on 
September rath, the Chancellor developed an extreme sensitive- 
ness to accusations of having broken the Constitution. On one 
occasion the Berliner Volkszeitung was banned for three days 
merely for quoting from an article, by a Munich Professor of 
Constitutional Law in a Bavarian paper, to the effect that Papen 
had acted unconstitutionally. Although the Berlin authorities 
have gone so far as to warn certain foreign correspondents that 
their cables were not approved, it is worthy of note that the 
Government has not attempted to interfere with the Press in the 
Southern States, where very few papers have been banned. Since 
the coup d’état Chancellor von Papen has, of course, been Acting 
Minister-President of Prussia, and this professedly temporary 
return to the Bismarckian order of things has roused the suspi- 
cions of the South, particularly of Baden and Bavaria. A 
certain amount of caution, therefore, is necessary in the reinstate- 
ment of Prussian domination over Federal Germany. The same 
motive probably accounts for the frequency with which Cabinet 
Ministers journey to the South in order to deliver speeches. All 
this, however, has not saved the Government from some very 
sharp criticism from politicians of the South, especially as 
regards the ‘‘ misuse ” of Article 48 and the alleged anti-demo- 
cratic intentions of: Papen in connection with the coming reform 
of the Constitution, of which it must be said thiene is as yet 
no definite evidence. 

There can be no doubt that reports in the yellow press give 
opinion abroad a distorted view of political conditions in Ger- 
many. The rowdiness of which one hears so much is after all 
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the work of a minority. Nevertheless it remains true that in no 
country in the world is the younger generation so politically 
minded as it is there. Nowhere else are the bookshops so full 
of political publications; pamphlets on various aspects of the 
situation and character sketches of the chief actors appear by 
the score. It seems strange that in such conditions a Government 
able to muster only 42 votes against 512 should be able to act 
with such confidence, even to the point of threatening to dis- 
franchise turbulent youth by a drastic raising of the age of 
voting. It must be remembered, however, that the majority 
against the Government is purely negative, and that it includes 
a Left Wing which is in disarray, leaderless, despondent and 
divided against itself. Its newspapers are cowed by the Press 
Decree, for every few days’ ban means loss of revenue which can 
ill be spared in these hard times of dwindling advertisements. 
The ‘‘ danger on the left’ is non-existent; a sergeant’s cough 
has sufficed to blow Social-Democracy flat on its back, where 
it is likely to remain for some time. In August the struggle 
appeared indeed quite clearly to be between the pre-war aristo- 
crats and the proletarianised middle-class Fascist elements. 
In part, too, at least the explanation of the Government’s 
_ success lies in the show of confidence itself, as opposed to shilly- 
shally, and nowhere has this policy effected more than with the 
National-Socialists. For a time it appeared as if Papen wished 
to come to terms of coalition with the Nazis. On August 13th, 
however, President Hindenburg received Hitler, who demanded 
“ the same position as that which Mussolini received after the 
march on Rome.” ‘The tactless reference to Rome probably did 
nothing to lessen the bluntness of the President’s refusal, and so 
Hitler retired to issue bombastic declarations of war on the 
Government. There is some justice in the caustic criticism of 
the ex-Nazi, Otto Strasser, when he ridicules the action of the 
‘German Mussolini’? marching on Rome in solitary majesty, 
adding that if Hitler had appeared in the Wilhelmstrasse with 
50,000 S.A. men the result might have been different. Hitler 
was induced to demand full power by the belief that a large part 
of the Reichswehr was sympathetic to his Party and would not 
therefore shoot. The categorical refusal of his demands put him 
under the obligation of carrying out his threat at once, but once 
again the little man failed to live up to bis claim to leadership. 
Hitler’s moment of potential triumph passed and that of the 
Government dawned. It had been arranged by its leaders in 
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the spring that the annual gathering of the Stahlhelm organisa- 
tion should be held this year in Berlin. It was Papen, however, 
who threw this formidable body for the first time into politics, 
and by the open declaration of mutual solidarity between it and 
the Government wrote finis to any threat of a coup d’état by 
Hitler. When an organisation composed so largely of ex-front- 
line soldiers came out solidly for the Government of the day, the - 
effect on any waverers amongst the young troops of the Reichs- 
wehr was bound to be decisive. The Reichswehr numbers only 
100,000 men ; the Stahlhelm mustered over 160,000 for its great 
parade at Tempelhof which was attended by the whole Cabinet, 
to say nothing of the Hohenzollerns. 

It is noteworthy that during the days of parade in Berlin a first 
effort at street recruiting was made by the Stahlhelm. The 
leaflet used is explicit as to the aims of the organisation itself, 
and is still more interesting in view of the relations between it 
and the Government. ‘‘ Germany cannot vote itself healthy ” is 
the text on which the programme is built. . Like the Government 
the Stahlhelm “‘ does not desire a new war; that, in present cir- 
cumstances, would be criminal madness.” But “freedom and the 
Kingdom of Heaven are not won by half-men.”” The Stahlhelm, 
as an ‘‘extra-Parliamentary Power,” seeks the lifting of govern- 
ment from the trammels of ‘chance majorities, fundamentai 
changes in the Constitution and relief from the “ false prin- 
ciples ” of the Weimar system. Its external political struggle is 
against ‘‘ Bolshevism, Dollarismus, International Capitalism, 
French and Polish Imperialism, the War Guilt Lie and the dis- 
graceful dictated Peace of Versailles.” Its internal policy opposes 
Marxism and ‘‘its bourgeois pace-maker Liberalism,” and 
various forms of “‘ weak-kneed Pacifism.” “The words of Franz 
Seldte, the founder and leader of the Stahlhelm, support this 
comprehensive programme in no uncertain manner. “ Parlia- 
mentarism is dead in Germany,’’ he announced in a speech at 
the Sport Palast. ‘‘ The time of the soldier has come. People of 
lesser qualities must step to the background. The rule of | 
inferior spirits has been broken. We have come to stay in 
Berlin.” : 

The Stahlhelm makes no secret of its monarchist sympathies 
and here, too, joins forces with the Government. In his speech 
before the Reichsrat on June gth the Minister of the Interior, 
Baron von Gayl, said that he ‘‘ held monarchy to be the form of 
government best suited to a people inhabiting the centre of 
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Europe.” After expressing his gratitude to the Hohenzollerns 
he stated that he was nevertheless true to his oath to the 
Constitution. ‘‘ The Chancellor and the other members of the 
Cabinet think as I do, and, like me, conscientiously subordinate 
their convictions and personál sentiments to their sense of duty.” 
This plain and honest statement was followed by one more 
` emphatic by a famous General, Count von der Goltz, who is not in 
the Cabinet. In an article in the Deutsche Zeitung he declared 
that there is only one solution to Germany’s difficulties, which 
is that Hindenburg ‘‘ must make amends in the eyes of history 
for what he did in r9r8. He must use all means at his disposal 
to create legal foundations for the return of the Monarchy.” 
That the President is most unlikely to do, but when one remem- 
bers that the “constitutionalism’’ of the Papen Government is 
solely based on the popular election of Hindenburg as President 
and that he is eighty-five years old ; when, too, it is remembered 
that the election of a successor would open again the flood-gates 
of popular voting in a way which might be highly detrimental to 
the ruling class, there seems reason for doubting whether the 
scornful official denials of an intended restoration are likely in 
all circumstances to prove durable. It goes without saying that 
the only form of restoration which could interest foreign coun- 
tries would be that of the Prussian autocracy, against which there 
are very considerable obstacles. Any. solution. of the problem on 
the lines of a Regency or a semi-constitutional Monarchy, after 
the fashion of the southern German. States up till the time of the 
war, would be no concern of others, and might, indeed, prove the 
most effective means available of political education of the people. 

In the field of education itself such pronouncements as have 
yet been issued indicate that the administrative reforms made 
necessary by financial conditions may also be used to strengthen 
nationalism. No measures have as yet been promulgated, how- 
ever, and comment on Ministerial circulars would be premature. 
The same applies to the Decree dealing with the grouping of 
youth organisations, under the instruction of ex-officers, for the 
purpose of field sports. The Decree is symptomatic and the spirit 
at least is militarist, as is indicated by the following foreword 
to a little camp book issued for the use of the new groups: 


The Treaty of Versailles forbids the training of German 
youth in military matters, especially the handling of weapons. 
We are therefore obliged to keep within certain limits in the 
development of our “ Gelaende ” Sport. It is not forbidden, 
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however, that German youth should be educated in those 
qualities which make a man able to bear arms; qualities which 
indeed dare not be renounced by any nation wishing to 
survive. : 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that in the recent exchange of 
verbal fireworks, nothing caused such widespread irritation in 
Cermany as Herriot’s hypocritical lament that there should exist 
people wicked enough to teach children how to kill. Accustomed 
though one is to the habit of nationalists denouncing as a crime 
abroad what they elevate as a virtue in their own country, it is 
difficult to be patient with supporters of conscription and of 
Officers Training Corps in schools, who yet have the effrontery to 
be scandalised at a minor German form of the same practice. 

Nevertheless, that the Government is one of uncultured reaction 
becomes daily more clear, ‘and nowhere more than in the clumsy 
efforts to camouflage its own insufficiencies under the label of a 
pseudo-Christianity. In a signed article by von Papen on 
“ Deutsche Kulturpolitik,” which appeared in the October issue 
of Der Tiirmer, appears the astonishing statement : “The funda- 
mental error of the Encyclopzedists and of the Liberal epochs was 
to proclaim unlimited freedom of thought, that freedom which 
destroys before it proceeds to build afresh.” That Herr von 
Papen and his colleagues shared with Mussolini and others an 
objection to freedom of speech was Known, and has been accepted 
all too philosophically by Prussia. But that freedom of thought 
should be denounced as a fundamental error is unlikely to appeal: 
to any but the inhabitants of Tennessee. In the light of this 
statement one remembers with amusement a speech by Baron 
von Gayl in which he said: “ We must support with dignity 
and a sense of humour this title of reactionary which public 
opinion has given us, until the falsity of the judgment is 
recognised.”’ f 

In the economic field there was no ~‘ Liberalism ” to kill and 
there is therefore no death to deplore. Throughout the year, 
however, there has been an increasing trend towards autarchy, 
and the great influence of the landowners has latterly increased 
food duties very considerably. A further series of quotas on 
agricultural imports is proposed which, at the time of writing, 
bids fair to embroil Germany in economic warfare with all her 
best customers. The threat of loss of so many valuable markets . 
may, however, lend sufficient weight to the energetic protests of 
industry to enable the balance to be readjusted inside the Cabinet. 


`“ 
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For some time at least there is likely to be little essential change 
in the form of government. After the indecision of the Democrats 
and the pricked bubble of latent revolution by the Hitlerites, the 
present régime gives an impression of strength. Itis not unusual 
to hear the comment ‘‘ Up to now they have done good ”? even 

-from people who are unsympathetic to it. More rarely expressed, 
perhaps, is a feeling of actual relief at the disappearance of Parlia- 
mentary rule. To the tidy German mind the unavoidable feeling 

‘of sharing responsibility for such a spectacle of incompetence 
and log-rolling has been a perpetual irritation. ‘The people are 
politically tired and economically desperate; and a return to 
paternalism for a time.is easier than struggling to reform a dis- 
credited system which is still foreign to them. The aristocrats 
have at least eliminated the menace of thug rule by Nazis, com- 
pared with which the present severity might well be a mid- 
summer dream. 

In its foreign policy the Papen-Schleicher régime strongly 

resembles the German Government of twenty years ago in that 
it adopts a tone of swashbuckling militarism without, of course, 
any more desiring war than did the Kaiser in 1914. The chief 
aim of German foreign policy since the war has naturally been 
to free the country from the universally detested humiliations of 
Versailles. Stresemann tried to do it by persuasion, but broke 
himself on the flaccid stupidity of Allied policy. Successive 
Chancellors and Foreign Ministers have ridden the rising tide 
‘of nationalism by adopting an ever more imperative tone, until 
finally the Generals themselves have come to take a hand. That 
such undiplomatic phraseology as that used by General von 
Schleicher in his Kénigsberg interview does not improve the 
chances of a compromise on the armaments question is obvious. 
But then neither do such mediocre displays as that made by 
Herriot at Gramat, nor the contradictions of Simon and Mac- 
Donald. It advances nothing to accuse the German Government 
of wishing to sabotage the Disarmament Conference, for Germany 
can point to dozens of speeches and six months of chicanery as 
basis for a Tu Quoque. The ex-Allies have thrown away their 
chances of dealing with the sort of German Government they 
profess to prefer. The question is not now what will be the effect 
in Germany of agreement with the present Government, but 
simply whether France and England prefer any agreement at 
all to a new armaments race. 


Harrison Brown. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. 


OME time ago the Christian. Evidence Society addressed 
S: Questionnaire to the Fellows of the Royal Society in 
order to obtain individual replies as to the bearing of the 
scientific outlook, as represented by them, upon religion as a 
“ mode of life,” and upon theology, as ‘‘ systematical thought 
about religious experience.” Inquiry was made under the 
following five heads, namely: whether ‘‘ a spiritual domain ” 
exists; whether ‘‘ man is responsible for his acts of choice ”’ ;. 
what bearing evolution has upon creation; whether God is 
personal, and whether there is survival after death. More than 
_ two hundred Fellows replied to these’ questions, and their 
answers have been published in a volume entitled The Religion 
of Scientists, edited by the Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, the Secre- 
tary of the Christian Evidence Society, and published by Ernest 
Benn Ltd. There is no need to present the precise statistical 
results of the inquiry. It will suffice to say that in regard to 
each question a considerable majority gave answers showing 
that, in their belief, science is not hostile to the generally 
accepted religious faith on each of these subjects, although, of 
course, any precise formulation of it would need to be 
criticised and revised in the light of scientific thought and - 
knowledge. 
What is more important than’ mere statistical results is the . 
appraisement of the value of questions so set and of the answers 
received. On this point it should be borne in mind that the 
bare questions that can be put in such an inquiry must needs 
be inadequate ‘to the complexity of the subjects raised. As 
one of the correspondents, who is described as a Professor of 
Mathematics, remarks, each question needs to be ‘‘ accompanied 
by a very careful and exhaustive definition of terms ”’ (p. 23). 
Of equal significance is the general comment made by Professor 
' W. P. Wynne. He says: 


The fact that I am a Professor of Chemistry does not enable 
me to express a more, or a less, authoritative opinion on any 
other subject, religion, politics, and so on, than any non- 
scientific yet reasonably educated man or woman. As an 
Anglo-Catholic, I have adopted a different philosophy of the 
world and my own being from the rationalists, but my choice 
was not, and is not, dictated by science or its implications, 
and cannot in any way be conditioned or controlled thereby 
(p. 132). l 
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It is indeed true and of momentous consequence that con- 
clusions that may be reached as to the nature and meaning 
of the Universe are shaped by influences that lie apart from 
and may be more powerful and constraining than either con- 
siderations arising from the limited phenomena with which 
particular sciences are concerned or the intellectual activity 
involved in their investigation. The very fact of scientific 
specialisation disqualifies any particular science, and indeed 
science generally, from interpreting the whole, so long as it 
observes the self-prescribed limitations which are essential to 
scientific progress. Synthesis, valuation, and interpretation 
belong to philosophy, not to science, although philosophy, in 
essaying its great task, must take due account of scientific 
conclusions and of the processes by which they have been 
reached. In truth the pursuit of scientific inquiries demands 
for its success the rigid suppression of precisely . those activities 
and affections which must have full play in interpreting the 
Universe as a consistent-and reasonable Whole. Scientific 
observation and experiment, measurement and calculation, of 
the delimited parts of an illimitable Whole exclude, while they 
dre at work, all questions of ultimate Meaning and Value. Even 
“a dompleted description of the phenomenal Universe would not, 
by itself, furnish an explanation of Reality. 

Moreover, the investigation of the .objective, and especially 
the material, Universe assumes, without questioning, the 
intellectual instrument by which it works and so long as it- 
works> ‘That instrument, important though it is, is only an 
abstracted part of the full content of human personality. 
Questions regarding the nature of this intellectual instrument, 
of its relation to the phenomenal Universe it. deals with, and 
of its relation to the entire personality of which it is a limited 
activity, are rightly ignored in the prosecution of scientific 
investigation.- Still more must any inferences as to the nature 
and explanation of the Universe be excluded, which are drawn 
from the relation of Mind as the intellecttial instrument to the 
Universe as objective to Mind. Indeed, the exclusive use of 
this limited intellectual instrument, necessary as it is for 
science, may damage and even atrophy the powers of apprecia- 
tion that are rightfully called into exercise for the explanation 
of the Universe as a Whole. A well-known instance of such 
atrophy has been supplied by the pathetic confession of Charles 
Darwin, that not only was his apprehension of design in nature 
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fluctuating, but that his appreciation of literature, poetry and 
art had been lost by his absorption in scientific research: All 
these considerations must be borne in mind, as Professor Wynne 
suggests, in estimating the value of the opinions of men of 
science, however eminent, in regard to the fundamental 
questions of religion, theology and philosophy. 

It will be found, on reflection, that the answers to all the 
questions put by the Christian Evidence Society depend upon 
the Idea of God that is held. As to this, the replies given to 
the question, ‘‘ Does natural science negative the idea of a 
personal God, as taught by Jesus Christ??? show great 
uncertainty, and indeed some confusion of thought. Sir 
Gilbert T. Walker says: “I think that science has nothing 
to do with a personal God. I don’t understand how an infinite 
being can be personal.” Another correspondent says that he 
does not know ‘‘ what medning to attach to personality in 
reference to God,” while Dr. R. J. Tillyard declares that science 
‘ presents God as the Creative Mind rather than a person ” 
(p. 89). 

When this question is raised we are brought face to face with 
an historic spiritual evolution, which is as real and as truly 
ordered as the evolution of the physical Universe. These two- 
realms are so ‘‘ deeply interfused ’’ that they must be treated 
as being two inter-related parts of a consistent Whole. Man 
would not have become Man, as we know him, had he not 
in addition to his experience of an objective world become 
conscious of Another, whether singular or plural, at once over- 
awing and attracting him, and of that Other as exercising a 
control, whether absolute or limited, over his well-being and 
destiny. Through manifold influences this sense of Another 
gave rise to the sense of the Holy, which is so deep-seated in 
Man and so powerfully awakened by his experience of the 
Universe that Martineau wrote to a friend: ‘‘ Believe me that 
when the secret of the Universe is’ discovered it will not be 
found to be profane.” This sense and this attitude have been 
immediate; not the result in the first instance of reasoning, 
but a profound impression created by and colouring the whole 
of Man’s experience. This impression has been deepest and 
most vital in the prophets of mankind, who have formulated 
and proclaimed what appeared to be its meaning in order to 
make it universal and the constitutive bond of the communities 
to which they belonged. By a long spiritual process this Other 
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has come to be conceived as One, as transcendent and yet causal, 
as supreme over and yet immanent in all things. Above all, 
this Other has been apprehended as the eternal source and 
spring of the Supreme Values by which Man has come, or is 
` coming, to himself, both individually and socially. Thus this 
apprehension has become worship, as expressing reverent 
appreciation and aspiration. It has been borne in upon Man; 
has reached him by revelation and only consequentially by 
ratiocination, which has merely sought to formulate its meaning 
and account for it. 

The Sense of God has thus become the Idea of God and has 
been the parent, not only of creeds and cults, but of philosophy 
and poetry, science and art, which, since they -have become, 
in large measure, released from its control, have pursued their 
independent, but thereby special and limited, course. A survey 
of this process will be found to justify the Christian Evidence 
Society in treating Jesus Christ as the culmination and embodi- 
ment of it, and, therefore, in speaking of ‘‘ the idea of a Personal 
God as taught by Jesus Christ.” 

It is, of course, easy and common to criticise the early 
crudities of this Idea and subsequent differences in regard to 
it. The crudities may be treated as setting the standard of 
the belief, the differences as justifying its dismissal. Yet what 
would happen were the same measure meted out to science itself? 
What is of momentous importance is to note that the criticism 
of the lower stages through which the Idea of God has passed 
has been made by means of the higher, as these have been - 
reached by religion itself. It has been immanent and not 
external, and has used external criticisms as its own tools for 
the progressive refashioning of the Idea, just as has been the 
case with science and its development through the ages and 
at the present time. Moreover, throughout the whole process 
of fashioning the Idea of God, it has never lost its original 
quality of immediacy as an experience, arising out of spiritual 
life in contact with Reality and not artificially brought to it 
from outside. 

This spiritual revelation and evolution has proceeded pari 
passu with the advance and unfolding of human nature as a 
whole and has been limited by its stages and varieties. It moves 
within the exalted sphere of meaning, valuation, and spiritual 
satisfaction. While compounded of spiritual, rational, ethical 
and esthetic elements, it unifies them by transcending them. 
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It is permeated throughout by the sense that it is dependent 
upon, derived from and responsive to-Reality itself. It witnesses 
to the truth that the how and why of the Universe must be 
sought in the what of Reality as it manifests itself in the 
highest and best—the true, the beautiful and the good—as they 
are becoming disclosed to Man and becoming realised by him. 
This highest in Man is seated and central in his personality, 
as: the spring and, end of consciousness, the focal and directive 
source of all his activities, whether intellectual, esthetic or 
moral. It is only for personality that a Universe exists to be 
experienced and explored, to be interpreted and used. Human 
personality is at once individual and social; not self-enclosed 
but fulfilling itself in an outgoing to the Whole and a return 
to itself; enriching thereby both itself and the Whole to which 
it goes out. Human personalities are developed as they find 
the Universe in themselves and themselves in the Universe. In 
so far as they are rational they expect to find the Universe 
rational. This expectation is the presumption of science, and 
is justified by every discovery which rewards scientific research. 
Their sense of beauty is at once awakened by the Universe and 
becomes creative within it through all the forms of human art. 
Their aspiration after goodness is conditioned by the Universe, 
yet transforms its drawbacks. It becomes dynamic just because 
of the “ friendly hostility ’’ of the Universe, which evokes, by 
provoking, the dormant powers that transform it in the light 
and by means of the ideals to which the development of 
personalities has given birth. Thus the satisfaction of 
personality by its fulfilment is the goal to which all the various 
activities of Man in response to his environment are directed. 
Yet human personality, however lofty and creative, is clearly 
dependent, and unfolds its possibilities just in so far as it 
recognises that it is dependent. And it cannot be dependent 
upon that which is lower than itself and, therefore, inadequate 
alike to its production, sustenance and satisfaction. These 
personal foci in Man are dependent parts of universal and 
sovereign Being, which is coming to its manifestation, and the 
fulfilment of its ends, by means of them. Hence the faith, 
fortified by reason, that God is not less than eternal Personality, 
Whose perfection involves His going out from Himself to con- 
stitute the limited personalities, whose Faith and Reason, Hope 
and Aspiration, Love and Fellowship are derived from and are 
sustained by Him in order that they may return to Him in 
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fulfilment of His self-giving as Love. Thus the transcendence 
and the immanence of God are indissolubly One in His Divine 
Personality—a unity which is shadowed forth by the combined 
transcendence over and immanence in the Universe which human 
personality signifies. 

This conclusion, however, needs to be examined in the light 
of Sir Gilbert Walker’s statement that he does not “ understand 
how an infinite being can be personal.” In regard to this it 
should be remarked that caution is required in the use of the 
term “‘ infinite,” as physicists have been reminding us in regard 
to the Universe itself. Still more is this caution needed in 
dealitig with the concept of personality. The term “ infinite ” 
may easily carry with it suggestions of quantity—spatial, 
temporal, or numerical—which are clearly inapplicable to 
personality, whether human or Divine. Indeterminateness may 
also be suggested, but this, again, should be excluded, as nega- 
tived alike by the idea of evolution, which implies progressive 
determination, and by any idea whatever of the being and nature 
of God, which must needs have some determinate meaning. The, 
statement that God is “an infinite being’? can only mean, 
therefore, that there are no limits to His perfection, and that in 
transcending the Universe which He constitutes, He is capable 
of including it within the range of His knowledge and concern, 
of His purposes and the means by which He gives effect to 
them. 

When understood in this, the only legitimate sense, how 
can the infinity of God be incompatible with His Personality-? 
Man’s growing capacity to apprehend and deal with what are 
commonly treated as the infinities and the infinitesimals of the 
Universe does not militate against his personality, Supposing 
that the goal of complete knowledge and mastery that science 
endlessly pursues were attained, this would mean the perfecting, 
from this standpoint, and not the destruction of man’s 
personality. His personality would not be submerged by his 
capacity of apprehending and handling the Universe, but would 
triumph by the withdrawal of the limitations of ignorance and 
helplessness. 

Hence the perfection of God in these and other respects— 
the only sense in which infinitude can be properly ascribed to 
Him—in no wise excludes His being personal, provided that 
“the meaning attached to ‘ personal’ be properly laid down,” 
as Dr. D. H. Scott rightly demands (p. 89). A man’s 
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personality consists in his being a conscious, volitional and self- 
referent unit, at once distinguished from and bound up with 
the universal life of which he is an individual focus. Thus 
understood, personality must needs be included sensu 
eminentiori in the Idea of God. ‘The all-sufficiency of His God- 
head, far from negating, demands this attribution. Human 
personality proceeds towards the distant goal of perfection by 
including, and not excluding, the Universal Life. The end 
towards which man must advance for the fulfilment of his 
personality must be eternally realised in God if He be the source 
and sustainer of creatures before whom this goal is set as the 
object of their ceaseless quest. Hence He is the perfect 
personality, Whose perfection is made manifest in the forth- 
going and self-giving of His Love, as the motive of a creative 
and constitutive sovereignty, of which perfect Fatherhood is 
the most adequate Idea. 
J. Scorr LIDGETT. 


THE FREE STATE REVISITED. 


HE widespread feeling that the Irish Free State is at 
present a place for travellers to avoid was the first to 
be dispelled during a recent visit. There is not the 
smallest personal danger for any visitor. The country, if not 
exactly crimeless, is quiet, and the unease and depression which 
prevail generally, and particularly amongst that part of the 
population which has any material stake in its prosperity, are 
induced rather by fears of what may happen, based on remem- 
brance of events in the past, than on untoward happenings from 
day to day. The inhabitants both of the urban and country 
districts are as kindly and courteous as ever to visitors, and 
there is little on the surface to suggest that the State is not 
an easy-going, not unprosperous and contented community. 
Suggestions that arrangements are being made for flight from 
the country to escape from personal danger find no support 
at present, though the phrase “‘ something must happen soon ”’ 
is on the lips of many. 

Not only is the country to all appearances quiet and peaceable, 
but there are distinct signs of improvement on former condi- 
tions in many respects. There has been a good harvest, and 
the general appearance of at any rate external cleanliness in 
the towns and villages at once impresses anyone who remembers, 
not so long ago, little but dirt and depression. This improved 
aspect is largely due to the tremendous effort, in which even 
the poorest of the poor took an admirable part, to tidy up for 
the Eucharistic Congress, the virtue of cleanliness as an 
accompaniment to godliness having been inculcated in and out 
of season. There is a distinct improvement in the appearance 
particularly of the rural population. Even amongst the always 
poor of Connemara, for instance, there is little to be seen of 
the untidiness and misery which used to be such a deplcrable 
feature of that beautiful but. barren district, and the improve- 
ment in the appearance of the women and children is particularly 
noticeable. Whether this improvement can be maintained is 
another question. 

To what is this welcome change to be attributed? Without 
a doubt, to the wise rule of the late Government of President 
Cosgrave, facilitated as it was by the terms of the Treaty with 
Britain, and the remission of the burden of war and other 
taxation for external purposes. Most of those who frankly 
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dreaded the grant of self-government to the Free State readily 
admit that their fears were unfounded, that the relations estab- 
lished by the Treaty were in almost all respects admirable, and 
that the Cosgrave régime was a remarkable success, handling 
its many new problems in a masterly way, and successfully 
resisting the extremists, both political and economic. ‘They 
feel, however, that recent events have caused a setback from 
which it will take many years to recover, even in the most 
favourable circumstances ; and circumstances, in the view of the 
most optimistic—and there are few amongst those who have 
anything to lose—are far from favourable. 

The new circumstances are the result of the overthrow at the 
last general election of the Cosgrave Government, and the return 
of a Parliament in which, though no party has an absolute 
majority, seven Labour members have joined with the Repub- 
licans to produce a majority just sufficient to. enable President 
de Valera to hold office. Those seven are in a strong position 
to force their requirements on the President, and are doing 
so with fervour; and they must be kept complaisant to avoid 
a split. The Cosgrave Government was overthrown by- one 
of those reactions which even the best of Governments’ theets 
in due course. It had done well during its ten years of life, 
but it had failed to produce prosperity for everybody. It had 
been driven to many economies, including ‘provisions for cutting 
Civil Service and teachers’ salaries, always an unpopular move; 
and its refusal to sanction extravagant expenditure on unem- 
ployment relief, uneconomic public works and lavish develop- 
ment schemes gave great offence to the many who hoped to profit 
therefrom, .And a feeling had arisen that as the “old gang ? 
had been at the wickets so long, it might do no harm to give 
the other side an innings; while the antagonism to Mr. de 
Valera amongst that part of the electorate which desired to run 
no risks was mitigated by the assumption that, whatever his 
policy might be, he was unlikely to take such an extreme and 
unconstitutional step as to attempt to tear up the English 
Treaty, ashe has done. Mr. de Valera’s election promises, 
lavish to the extent of grotesqueness, moreover brought him a 
mass of support at the polls, heralding as they did a golden 
era. = ; 

Before considering the results so far of Mr. de Valera’s 
Presidency, one point must be clearly established. It is useless, 
when examining his policy, to resort to the language of 
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economics. That policy is one, of absolute self-sufficiency for 
the Free State, whereby it will produce all its requirements 
by its own primary and secondary industries, and cease to be 
in any way dependent on external supplies. ‘The normal basis 
for foreign trade is, of course, economic, in accordance with 
which advantage is taken by the parties of every trading trans- 
action of the ‘division of labour ” principle, by which the. 
supply of economic goods is maximised; and the division of 
that supply tends to improve the standard of living of the com- 
munity as a whole. But in the President’s policy such con- 
siderations are not the desiderata, and that must be clearly 
understood. The fact that the tariff war has ruinously limited 
both the Free State’s import and export trade is visible to every- 
body. But the dominating factor is the requirement that the 
State shall become at any cost absolutely self-sufficing, indepen- 
dent of external influences, and in particular free from the 
“ domination ’’ of England whether as a market for Irish 
products or as a supplier of goods for Irish consumption. Mr. 
de Valera has no use for foreign trade. 

He has cheerfully admitted that it is quite impossible for 
the Free State to find any alternative market to the British for 
its agricultural ‘produce, the main source of wealth in the 
country, and in that obvious fact he finds a strong argument 
in favour of his policy. Inasmuch as exports have sooner or 
later to be paid for by imports, development of the only possible 
export market necessitates an increase in the supply of goods 
from overseas; and the bulk of such imports must, for obvious 
reasons, be English goods. That fact is anathema to the Presi- 
dent. He has expressed regret that the production of live stock 
in-the State has been so developed, on account of the demand 
for it in England, that it is now far in excess of all possible 
domestic requirements. It -has been developed deliberately, just . 
as for instance the Danish pig industry has been developed, 
because of the assured and profitable market always found for 
it in this country. The more it extends, the greater must be 
the import of products received in exchange; and as his aim 
is one of economic isolation, he has proclaimed a ‘‘ new economic 
policy ’’ to put things right. He and his followers insist that 
the old policy has resulted in the dependence of Ireland on 
England, which by an easy twist of verbiage becomes the 
subjugation of Ireland to England. He holds that the extension 
of the live stock trade has become “‘ the curse of Ireland,” and 
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he is going to alter all that. His plan therefore provides that 
the activities hitherto devoted to the production of livestock for 
export to England shall in future be directed to the production of. 
commodities not at present produced, or produced in insufficient 
quantities for home needs, so that importation may be no longer 
necessary. The details of the programme are not yet known, but 
it is expected to provide for a compulsory scheme on the lines of 
the Russian Soviet ‘Five Years Plan, of which each individual 
farmer will be called on to carry out his allotted part under 
penalty of dispossession of his land as punishment for dis- 
obedience or failure. 

Mr. de Valera appears to recognise that the pursuit of this 
policy of self-containment will, at any rate for a. time, result* 
in an enforced depreciation in the still low general standard 
of living of the State. Independence, with the simple life, is 
in his view preferable to the ‘‘ degradation ’’ produced by the 
old trading relationship with England. Sweeter a meal of- 
home-grown potatoes, flavoured with independence sauce, than 
a banquet of imported luxuries! There is no price which he 
is not prepared to pay for national independence. Economic 
laws have no meaning for him; economic arguments are pitch- ` 
forked out of his way in his pursuit of self-sufficiency. 

This being so, it will be appreciated that the tariff war now 
raging has no terrors for the President, whatever it may have 
for his fellow-countrymen. Indeed he rather welcomes the 
war, for it adds the spur of compulsion to the standard 
nationalistic arguments for his Plan. He is in the happy 
position of being able both to explain to the disgruntled stock- 
breeders that it is owing to English oppression that they can 
no longer sell their cattle, and thus to add fuel to the flame 
of hatred of the historic enemy; and at the same time to urge 
that for this reason, if for no other, it is in their own interest 
to make his Plan operative as quickly as possible. Indeed it 
seems by no means improbable that the President deliberately 
provoked the present quarrel over the Land Annuities in order 
to further his Plan, that he has no interest in seeking the 
determination of the tariff war, and that if his latest way of 
provoking action on the part of our Government had failed, 
he would have tried another. This is an aspect of the situation 
which is not generally appreciated, and it is of some importance. 

Owing to the tariff war, the machinery of trade and industry 
has practically ceased to function in the Free State. In a quite 
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- literal sense, there is hardly any money available for ordinary 
-business transactions. The farmers, whose industry is the main 
source of profit to the country, can find no market for livestock 
or anything else, and have for some time past given up as 
futile their attendance at the fairs, a standing feature in Irish 
life. Indeed the situation has become the subject of cynical 
joke. Outside an hotel in Connemara, past which cattle were 
being driven to the local market, I heard a facetious waiter 
offering ‘‘ two bob a baste, and you'd better take it, for PI 
only offer you one when you’re bringing them back.” The 
Free State Press daily records the terrible results of the war, 
which everybody loathes except the Republicans. Here, for 
‘instance, is an extract from the always moderate Irish Times 
of September 8th last : 
The working classes have been the first and the most helpless 
victims of President de Valera’s economic war with England. 
His retaliatory tariffs are completing the work of the British 
Government’s measure to recover the unpaid land annuities. 
In the first place, the new tariffs have created widespread un- 
employment; the docks are idle, and shops and farmers have 
dismissed hundreds of their workers. In the next place, the 
tariffs are increasing the cost of living for classes to which the 
effort of living is a constant ordeal. The prices of imported 
commodities have soared; the prices of domestic produce, 
though it cannot be shipped to England, have not fallen, and 
` profiteering is rampant everywhere. - Already in every county 
farmers are appealing for an end of this insensate conflict. The 
Free State rushes towards ruin, and the wolf of hunger creeps 
nearer to lowly doors. 

Though the harvest has been excellent, it was very difficult 
to get in, owing to the shortage of money to pay for labourers. 
This has led to curious results. In some places farmers have 
paid labour in kind, and as a consequence, though there is 
less money to spend on drink—Guinness’s business has seriously 
declined—some of the poorest families in rural districts have 
been enjoying meat, butter, eggs and other food-stufis such as 
they only tasted ‘‘ once in a blue moon ”’ in normal times. This. 
anomaly, by the way, gives the opportunity for proclaiming 
that this improvement in their way of living is the first-fruits 
of the President’s policy, and thus assists in the further beguile- 
ment of some of the most simple-minded and gullible peasants 
on earth. 

It may be asked why, with their English market gone, the 
farmers have not made more noise about the tariff war than 
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they have done—though numerous protest meetings have been . 
held all over the country during the past few weeks. The 

answer is that they have been promised early legislation 

guaranteeing them an assured market and high prices for- all 

they produce, including their unsold stock, and they are holding 

on in expectation of that miracle. How the high prices are 

to be secured is an unanswered question. The total subsidy 

necessary to carry out even a fraction of this promise would 

amount to an enormous sum, and where it is to come from 

nobody knows. ‘The President, it is true, has obtained from 

the Dail a grant of £2 millions for unspecified purposes, but 

no steps have been taken to indicate where even that paltry 

sum is to come from; except that the Government appears to 
have power to raise it in any way that may seem good to it. 

The new legislation is also to provide for compulsory measures 

of agricultural development and farming; and in particular 

instructions have been given that the Free State must be made 

self-supporting in wheat within the next five years. Now 

Ireland can grow no wheat, even under the most favourable- 
climatic conditions possible, to compare with the hard wheat 

she imports for human consumption, and very little wheat at 

all; so that the order provides a serious problem for the arable 

farmers. A deputation, consisting of farmers who had seriously 

tried wheat growing, and, where they had succeeded at all, had 

only grown chicken food, waited on the President and narrated 

their experiences. His answer was an instruction to get on with _ 
the job, accompanied by a threat that, if they failed to carry 

out this part of the Plan, the Irish equivalent of ‘‘ something 

with boiling oil in it’? would be their portion. Thus does 

Mr. de Valera issue his challenges to nature, as he does 

to economics. 

Mr. de Valera’s Plan also includes the setting up of new 
factories for the production of all the manufactures the Free 
State requires. An Act recently passed makes it impossible 
to start any industry except under licence, which will only be 
given where the concern is under Irish control and financed 
by Irish capital. Where the new capital is to come from is 
a moot point; but it is feared that it will be obtained by methods 
of compulsion, including heavy taxation, capital levies, and even 
more direct means. An ominous pointer in this direction is 
the refusal of the Chancery Court to permit funds invested under 
its control in the British 5 per cent. War Loan to be converted 
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into Assented 3% per cent. Stock, with the £1 per cent. bonus 
accruing. The Court, presumably under official instruction, has 
directed that the Stock must await repayment on December rst, 
and that thereafter the proceeds are to be invested. in Free 
State securities. This decision is held to portend the institution. 
of compulsion whereby Irish. money can only be invested in 
Irish securities, with the inevitable risks attending such invest- 
ment; and it has induced a very considerable “ flight of 
capital ”? to this country in the hope of forestalling the activities 
of the State Government in that direction. The fortunate 
owners of savings and investments are much alarmed by tha 
decision, and their alarm is quite excusable. 

As for the existing interferences with the Free State’s imports 
by the war tariff on British goods, this is almost complete. The 
importation of furniture, machinery, clothing and other manu- 
factures has almost ceased, and prices of the small remaining 
stocks are rapidly increasing. [he Customs treatment of 
imports is drastic, and clearances are delayed for many weeks. 
The question of Ireland’s coal supplies deserves” special 
mention. 

The Free State only produces a small quantity of very low- 
grade coal, in Kilkenny. Without British coal, which is being 
kept out by a penal tariff, quick paralysis must ensue. The 
President ordains: “ Burn no British coal. If you must have 
coal, buy foreign coal; or use turf ’’—known here as peat. ‘The 
views of an engineer in Guinness’s brewery or Jacob’s biscuit 
factory if he had to raise steam with turf would be unprintable. 
The Railway Companies have warned the Government that, 
unless they can get British coal (even at a cost raised by some 
£800,000 a year by the tariff) they will be unable to keep the 
lines working. The Gas Companies -have stated that produc- 
tion for the winter months must be seriously curtailed. At 
present German.and Polish coal is being imported, under highly 
uneconomic conditions. The Germans, for instance, demand 
cash with order, and refuse to guarantee quality ; and such coal 
as has been delivered is very dear and of very poor quality. 
The earlier imports from Germany, by the way, were sent in 
colliers so large that they could not get into the Liffey, and 
the coal had to be transshipped into lighters, raising the already 
high cost by nearly 3s. per ton. British coal in the past, owing 
to the short haul, has been sent in small ships, which can get 
into any Irish port without difficulty. This question of coal 
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supplies will have to be solved before long; unless the pretence 
of industrial activity is to be given up. 

It may be asked, was not the Shannon Electrical Scheme 
intended to solve all problems of power, light and heat in the 
Free State? It certainly was, but that scheme has proved by 
no means the success that was hoped. The power is not being 
as extensively used as was expected, the production cost, judging 
by the small amount of information that has been made avail- 
able, has been far in excess of estimates, and the works and 
plant are already causing a good deal of anxiety to those whose 
duty it is to look after them. Much of.the electrical power used 
in Dublin is not supplied from the Shannon, but from the Pigeon 
House Power Station, where it is generated by imported coal. 

To sum up, industrial activity in the State has almost ceased. 
A few industries have done well in the past; but the farmers 
are paying for nothing—Land Annuities, taxes, rates, or 
ordinary debts. Many municipalities are bankrupt, and the 
Press records each day their applications to the Banks for 
increased overdrafts, which are consistently refused.. Conse-. 
quently payment for goods cannot be obtained, reserves are 
depleted, and credit is drastically limited or refused. Confidence 
has vanished in the rear of security. So much for the existing 
industrial condition. 

Matters political dominate public interest. The conditions 
under which Mr. de Valera obtained office have already been 
stated. Now the President is not even half an Irishman in his 
make up, though he is the offspring of a Cuban father and 
an Irish mother. The workings of his extraordinary mentality 
follow no known precedent. He is inspired and dominated by 
one passion, a monomaniacal hatred of England and of every- 
thing English. His immediate following is composed of 

_gchemers and dreamers, his backing in the country mainly of 
those who have nothing to lose, ignorant and gullible to the 
nth degree. In conversation with these people you find them 
-ready to attribute to their President powers and qualities which 
they would only attribute to the Almighty with qualifications. 
He has no knowledge of men, of economics, of business. He 
has the reputation amongst his admirers of being a “ strong, 
silent man ” only because he has nothing to say. He cannot 
argue or reason. But he can make promises, and his composite 
assurance that no man, woman or child shall suffer under his 
administration, but that the golden age is fast approaching when 
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the Free State will be self-supporting, self-respecting, and free 
from foreign, i.e. English, domination, though already some- 
what tarnished, still beguiles‘the many. By prefixing his Plan 
with the term “ Christian ” he has deluded many simple minds. 
His success at the polls, which he hopes to translate into a 
mandate for tearing up the Treaty, was due to the glamour of 
his promises; and was largely brought about by the activities — 
of a body which is the main topic of conversation in the Free 
State to-day, namely the so-called Irish Republican Army, 
commonly known as the I.R.A. 

The Free Staters, friendly as they are to “ foreigners,’’ are 
very chary about expressing opinions about anything except 
the weather, unless they are quite sure of their company. But 
conversation sooner or later reverts to the I.R.A. Undoubtedly 
there is a very active unofficial Secret Service at work, and even 
private correspondence, it is asserted, is being tampered with, 
so people have to be careful. Now the I.R.A. is by no means 
a bogy; it is a real, sinister, and perpetual menace to law and 
order, to the safety of life and property. It has maintained its 
identity since the terrible days of ‘‘ the troubles ” of 1922-4, 
but it now has a different constitution and a different aim, Its 
object is to establish a Communistic State on Soviet lines. It 
is believed to work in close alliance with Moscow, whence it 
obtains funds and arms without any hindrance; for has not the 
President stated that in such a crimeless land there is no reason 
why anyone who wants a gun should not have one? With a 
nucleus of desperadoes, including a number of gunmen and 
other malefactors expatriated from the United States, whose 
trade is by the gun and who know no other, its main strength 
—it is estimated to number some 20,000 all told—is amongst 
the more reckless of the young men, inspired as they are with 
an idea that they are out to fight a monster called England, and 
resolved to stop at no crime or outrage which may help to bring 
about a Republic. The I.R.A. influence is continually made 
known in matters severally of small importance, but highly 
disturbing. The general feeling is that “ something is going 
to happen soon.” ‘The I.R.A. is drilling in secret, as motorists 
find when they are stopped and turned back with the excuse 
that the road is under repair. ‘That the “' something ” has not 
happened yet is variously explained. It is said that I.R.A. 
agents are collecting funds. in America; but the common 
explanation of the delay in its activity is that it was necessary 
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to preserve the appearance of peace and security until the 
Eucharistic Congress and the Horse Show .were over, so as 
not to frighten visitors away. ‘The Show was a dismal failure, 
owing to the absence of English buyers, and the business done, 
particularly in hunters and polo ponies, was negligible. ‘The 
suffering breeders have, of course, been assured that the Show 
was “ ruined by England.” 

It is extraordinary to what an extent the ‘‘ inhumanity ” of 
England is harped on by the Republicans. This country is the 
monster, the bloodsucker, the murderer, responsible for all Ire- 
land’s misfortunes from the days ‘‘ when Malachi wore the collar 
of gold’’ down to the ‘‘ ruin of the Horse Show ”’ of 1932. 
Posters calling on true patriots to ‘‘ Boycott English Goods ”’ 
adorn the walls and lamp-posts, interspersed with the slogans 
“ Up, de Valera,” ‘‘ Remember Your Dead,’’ and so on. One 
of the allegations now exploited to encourage the faithful to 
tighten their belts while the President is incubating his 
Promised Land is the representation that England is suffering 
dire privations since her import of Irish foodstuffs and the export 
of British manufactures was stopped. The belief that this is so 
to some extent mitigates the resentment of many patriots at the 
latest example of England’s “ cruelty ”? to Ireland. Everyone 
who opposes the President is stigmatised as ‘‘doing England’s 
dirty work.” i 

The time appears to be approaching when the I.R.A. will be 
expected to show whether it is or is not the power which it is 
held to be both by its sympathisers and by those who fear it. 
The hope of its supporters and the fear of others is that it will 
very shortly ‘‘ declare a Republic,” whatever that may mean. 
Meantime the fear of the unknown and the incalculable weighs 
heavily on the normal, peaceable Free Stater, paralysing busi- 
ness effort, inducing secretiveness and moroseness, and permeat- 
ing the atmosphere like a miasma. The knowledge that Mr. de 
Valera has no control over the I.R.A., while it has“a strangle- 
hold ‘over him, is one of the imponderables in a most ominous 
situation. 

But there are to be set against this record certain hopeful 
indications. A reaction against Mr. de Valera is distinctly 
growing. There is an orientation of Pro-Treaty elements which 
is making itself more vocal than for a time it was able to do. 
The farmers, who find it very difficult to live on promises, are 
beginning to see the red light, The enrolment of the Old Com- © 
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rades Association, under the capable leadership of Dr. O’Hig- 
gins, is proceeding rapidly, standing as it does for the Treaty, 
for law and order, for freedom of speech and for the secrecy 
of the ballot. Its immediate object is to prevent the control of 
an expected general election from being seized by the I.R.A. 
Such small indications as demonstrations of loyalty to our Royal 
Family when their pictures are shown in News Items in the 
cinemas, which only a few months ago would have been violently 
suppressed, are by no means uncommon now. 

‚Omne ignotum pro horrifico; and the I.R.A. may prove itself 
quite other than the powerful menace it is claimed or feared 
to be, if and when the testing time comes. The forces of law 
and order are by no means insignificant. Apart from the 
“ White Army.” above referred to, the official Free State Army 
is a well-disciplined little force, and though it is under the 
control of the President, it is inconceivable that it will join 
forces with the I.R.A. in the event of “ trouble.” There is a 
Civic Guard, some 20,000 ‘strong, well disciplined, and inspired 
with no love for the I.R.A., which for a long time has given it 
quite a lot of trouble. Although in Ireland the inevitable never 
happens and the impossible always does, it is almost certainly 
true that the great majority of the Free State citizens have no 
use for a Socialist—even a ‘‘ Christian ’’-Socialist—Republic ; 
but are hoping for a return of the conditions which they enjoyed 
under the Cosgrave régime, including all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of partnership with the British 
Empire. ; 

Another promising event has been the recent condemnation, 
by Cardinal MacRory, of the prevailing strife. Regrettably, the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland has too long maintained an 
inscrutable silence on this subject. The fact is that the Church 
is not united as, while nearly all the older and wiser men are 
pro-Treaty, there are many, and particularly amongst the 
younger men, who are attracted by the ‘‘ Christian Republic ”’ 
idea. Their Cardinal has, however, now spoken, and this ought 
to have a steadying effect on public opinion. 

In conclusion, one point must be emphasised. In my recent 
visit I found amongst the pro-Treaty section a feeling of exas- 
peration at the ‘‘ undignified ” attempts of the British Govern- 
ment to ‘‘ negotiate’? with Mr. de Valera about the Land 
Annuities. They hold that the President has no intention to 
negotiate, that he is incapable of negotiating, and that any 
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attempt to prolong British effort in this direction will only do 
harm, flattering his inordinate-vanity, and enabling him to pro- 
claim to his deluded followers that, while he has no wish to 
pursue the subject, the British Government has got itself into 
such a mess by its tariff war that, to save its face before the 
English public, it has been driven to resume unwelcome discus- 
sions with him. Moreover, that any such attempt would be a 
waste of time, because even an apparent approach to common 
ground would be at once frustrated by some unexpected red 
herring drawn across the track. It is further urged that, if 
things are allowed to take their course, ominous though that 
course may be, the reaction against Mr. de Valera and all his 
hopes and promises will soon lead to his downfall, which will 
be fcllowed by a pro-Treaty Administration negotiation with 
which—assuming there is anything to negotiate about—will be 
easy and dignified. This is the attitude even of sufferers under 
present conditions, who feel in their bones that there will 
inevitably come a reaction in the Free State from foolish dream- 
ing to realities. May it be so! 

í HIBERNICUS. 


THE SECOND FIVE YEARS PLAN IN 
THE MAKING. 
W: are now in the position of being able to witness in 


Russia the actual and formal inauguration of a national 

plan—the second Piatiletka. How the first actually 
started and was formulated, who gave the signal “ Go!” and 
what were the guiding principles of its operation is more or 
less known, but not with that exactness which can generally be 
predicated of any contemporary event. In the work of the New 
Five Years Plan we should be able to follow the progress made 
stage by stage and so should be in a position to appraise the 
relative importance of the machinery of planning and of the 
correlation of forces behind planning. 

Work on the Second Five Years Plan started with a resolution 
passed by the Seventeenth All-Russia Conference of the Com- 
munist Party in January of this year. This was very appro- 
priate and significant; for it clearly indicated that the national 
plan is no mere abstraction, but is the expression of a concrete 
aim. Whether national planning can be imagined in any historic 
circumstances as the resultant of the co-ordination of economic 
forces is a matter with which I am not concerned. In the 
U.S.S.R., at any rate, the primacy of the will to achieve 
is not disputed. The task of the Plan and the art of planning 
consist in establishing as close a harmony as possible between 
this will to achieve (‘‘ general aim of the Plan ”) and the 
objective economic forces of the country. In other words a Five 
Years Plan is not a scientific discovery of what can be done, but 
an imperative declaration of what ought to be done. 

It is not, however, necessary to suppose that this will to achieve 
is something arbitrary and divorced from realities. Even to will 
something involves a belief that the something willed is realisable ; 
and it.is quite certain that the leaders of the Communist Party 
formulated their thesis for national achievement only after a 
great deal of preliminary research. A Five Years Plan is not 
the mere result of revolutionary intuition. Intense and elaborate 
calculations and most complex estimates go to its making. It 
is, indeed, probably correct to say that there is no country 
in the world where accounting is in greater vogue than in the 
Russia of to-day. What, however, I am suggesting is that, 
essential as these .calculations and estimates are, they are the 
determining factor neither in the origin nor in the operation 
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of the Plan, which is conceived and carried out with an almost 
fanatical belief in the efficacy of the will. It is this primacy of 
the mind over matter which makes present-day Russia so interest- 
ing and so vigorously alive. And it is this manifestation of the 
supremacy of the human spirit which inclines observers to hail 
what is going on there as something akin to a renaissance. 

In formulating the principles of the Second Five Years Plan 
the Communist leaders had, of course, the benefit of their 
experience of the operation of the first. But in what exactly 
does this experience consist? Generally speaking, it is not easy 
to formulate the mental processes of other persons; but in the 
case of the Bolsheviks, who have always been exceedingly frank 
in the statement of their aims and expectations, this need be 
no mere matter of speculation. Bolshevism at present seems 
to be identified with.a conviction that, great as the expansion 
of the economic forces of Russia has been of late, they 
are capable of still greater. And this conviction is based on the 
fact that for the last eight years the actual development has been, 
almost without exception, ahead of the estimated possibilities. 
_ Instances, of course, there have been of the unfulfilment of some 
of the projects ; but these are explained as due not to any natural 
causes, but to a lack of what is styled Bolshevik vigilance and 
determination. ‘The experience of the Bolsheviks, then, seems 
to have imbued them with the belief that socialist planning can 
provide for an almost illimitable expansion of the country. They 
have broken therefore contemptuously with any idea of making 
the rates and proportions of past economic development serve as 
a criterion for the future. ‘They ridicule the notion that the 
spontaneous economic laws which operate under capitalism can 
play any part in socialist reconstruction. And they stigmatise 
any attempt to impose so-called objective conditions on such 
reconstruction as the work of ‘‘ wreckers ” and ‘‘ traitors.” To 
base socialist planning on such trends and conditions is the mere 
negation of socialist reconstruction. | 

The aim of the Second Plan, as officially formulated at the 
Seventeenth Conference of the Party, is “ the completion of the 
reconstruction of the whole national economy,” a programme 
which, as thus defined, might seem to involve a simple develop- 
ment of the economic forces already released. Nevertheless the 
whole spirit of the resolution passed at the Conference as a 
basis for the second Piatiletka is permeated by an inflexible 
determination to force the pace. The Communist leaders are not 
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satisfied with a mere insistence on maximum development. They 
recommend, that is to say, they command, a Jevel of achievement 
not obviously based on experience, but on their own inordinate 
will to achieve. A few examples will enable readers to realise 
both the grandiose scale of the recommendation and its strictly 
imperative character. 

The Conference deems it necessary (1) to enlarge production of 
machines by the end of the Second Five Years Plan at least to 
three and a half times as compared with 1932; (2) to generate 
in 1937 at least 100 billion kilowatt of electricity as compared 
with 17 billion in 1932; (3) to mine at least 250 million tons 
of coal as compared with 90 million in 1932; (4) to increase the 
output of oil from two and a half to three times; (5) to produce 
at least 22 million tons of pig-iron in 1937 as compared with 
9 million in 1932. ‘These “‘ directives ” (as they are called) I 
have not chosen deliberately ; they are simply the first five on 
the list. In fact, they differ in no essential respect from the 
others calling for similar expansion in the production of non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals and automobiles, in the extension of 
railways, river and sea navigation, and in the development of 
highways, roads and of all forms of communication, especially 
radio. 

Were I to represent the working out of the Plan in terms of 
the performance of a symphony by an orchestra, and there is a 
great temptation so to represent it, I should call these ‘ direc- 
tives ” of the Communist Conference the basis melody. Thè 
directives are addressed to the country; and all the institutions 
of the country will at some time or other be included in the 
orchestration of the melody, with the State Planning Commission 
in the réle of conductor. 

The initial task of the Commission is to attempt to arrive at 
the first rough co-ordination of the various sections of the Plan. 
This is achieved by a system of so-called balances. The Plan 
is at bottom a balance between production, distribution and - 
exchange, and it is achievéd by a chain of material balances 
between the production and consumption of fuel, energy, build- 
ing materials, food-stuffs and raw materials. ‘Then there must 
be a balance between exports and imports, a balance between 
revenue and expenditure, between the demand and supply of 
labour. 

But before any attempt can be made to strike even the first 
draft balance, the all-important question of establishing the 
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relations between accumulation and “consumption has to be 
settled. The whole balance of the Plan, as well as every separate 
item of it, depends on the proportions thus established. The 
fact that such an establishment is attempted in advance and 
for a period of years is, in my view, the most peculiar character- 
istic of socialist planning. In capitalist economies the establish- 
ment of a proportion between accumulation and consumption 
has never been and never could be attempted. It is settled by 
the objective trend of development. The fact that in the 
U.S.S.R. planning begins with an attempt to settle „in advance’ 
the proportions of the national income to be devoted to capital 
investments and to be consumed marks indeed the exact point 
of departure of socialism from capitalism. , 

The directives of the Communist Conference omit to define 
these proportions explicitly. And this is the only vital element 
in the composition of the Plan which has not been made public. 
This, of course, does not mean that it has not been considered 
or that the question of the proportion between accumulation and 
consumption is left to be settled by chance. The mere fact that 
the directives lay special stress on the necessity of doubling or 
even irebling consumption during the next five years seems | 
to furnish implicit proof that this proportion has been settled 
very definitely. Moreover the whole trend of policy and the 
spirit of the time testify to the paramount need of raising the 
present standard of living in the U.S.S.R. One of the deepest 
impressions which a visitor carries away from Russia in 1932 
is that a general amelioration of the conditions of life, good 
food, good clothes and good housing, is being insisted on not 
as something expected to-morrow but as something realisable 
to-day. It may be safely declared that the Second Five Years 
Plan will differ considerably from the first in the attempt it 
makes to satisfy this insistence, and that in the next five years 
a smaller proportion of the national income will be devoted to 
investments and a larger to consumption. 

Yet, while this appears to be an assumption fairly well 
warranted, the fact remains that the actual proportions of these 
vital elements of the Plan have not been divulged. ‘This, I 
take it, has to be defined as the hidden melody of the symphony 
of planning. 

A concentration on light industries and an attempt to raise the 
standard of living could normally be achieved only to the detri- 
ment of the heavy ones; just as the previous concentration on 
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heavy industries was made at the expense of the light ones. 
Yet, as has been seen, the directives of the Communist Con- 
ference provide for an increasing rate of development in the 
heavy industries. This programme of a simultaneous expansion 
of light and heavy industries seems at first a paradox until one 
remembers the fact that the heavy industries were greatly over- 
capitalised under the provisions of the first Plan. ‘The invest- 
ments made in them during the last four years were not only 
enormous but not immediately productive; for the factories and 
plant which have absorbed this capital are either not completed 
or are only partially completed. ‘The full return from it has 
yet to come. On the other hand it is claimed that the future 
development of these industries will be much cheaper than it 
has been, since it will be based mainly on domestic production. 
In this way the main stream of investment is to be directed to 
the light industries, without, however, hampering the progress 
of the heavy ones. 

The question of the proportions between capital investments 
and consumption is the pivotal question of any plan of recon- 
struction. And since it is obvious that in the second Plan this 
proportion will differ greatly from what it was in the first, one 
must regard the second Piatiletka not as a mere replica of the 
first but as marking a definitely new advance in socialist 
development. ; 

But the second Plan is not only a new departure in respect 
of the division of the national income. The technical revolution 
in agriculture and the great extension within the last few years 
of the socialist section of Soviet economy are bound to change 
the character and the scope of planning. It is one thing to plan 
for the indirect regulation of economic activities which are partly 
individualist ; it is quite another thing to plan for the direct 
control of such activities when they are socialised and State- 
administered. Yet the most profound difference between the 
first and second Five Years Plan can be seen in the method and 
procedure employed. 

The first Plan was the work of the State Planning Commission 
in collaboration with the planning organs of the federated 
republics and the various departments (commissariats) of the 
Union. In other words, it was the work of experts imposed 
on the workers who were called upon to execute it. Later, in 
the course of the operation of the Plan, the Bolsheviks dis- 
covered, so they declared, that the shortcomings and setbacks 
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in execution of the Plan were dtie to the failure to arouse the 
personal interests of the millions of workers engaged and that 
such success as was achieved was due not so much to the 
accuracy of the estimates of the Plan as to the enthusiasm of 
the workers who identified themselves with the Plan. It was 
this enthusiasm, this zeal for working to full capacity as 
illustrated by the so-called shock methods and socialist emula- 
tion, which is hailed as the corner-stone and guarantee of the 
success of Russian reconstruction. During the last two years 
it has even led to a revision of the schedules of the Plan by 
the workers called ‘“‘ counter-plan.’”? That is to say a mass 
meeting of workers would be held at which a planning committee 
would be appointed to discuss the official estimates with the 
directors of the factory in respect to output. ‘The revised 
estimates thus arrived at would then be presented to the mass 
meeting, and, if approved by it, would constitute the workers’ 
“ counter-plan ’? which almost invariably is in advance of what 
the plan prescribed. 

The new method of planning consists in adopting the 
“ counter-plan ’’ from the yery start. That is to say the mass 
of workers are now called upon to collaborate in the making 
as well as in the execution of the plan. The first element in 
the art of planning is therefore to imbue the country with the 
feeling that the Plan is not imposed upon it but is the expression 
of its own will and determination. The question then arises 
and cannot be shirked of how far this collaboration of the masses 
with the State Planning Commission is genuine or fictitious. 
This is not easy to answer. Whether a revision of government 
plans by factory workers has a greater or a smaller value than 
a democratic vote it is too early to decide. I can only say, 
firstly, that at present this collaboration is taken very seriously 
by both the government and the workers, and, secondly, that 
it is difficult to point out any other means of executing so 
onerous an operation. 

The stage in which the whole of the country is invited to 
furnish schedules of concrete work is called ‘‘ letting down the 
Plan.” This descent of the Plan is a long and complicated 
business proceeding on three parallel lines and involving the 
participation of the entire industrial, cultural and scientific 
institutions of the country. The Plan is submitted by the 
Gosplan to the planning commissions of each federal republic 
or autonomous region. It is dispatched to such Union Com- 
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missariats as those of heavy industry, light industry, transport, 
forestry and finance, and then sent further down to syndicates, 
trusts, factories and workshops. And it is presented to the 
Academy of Science and to the two hundred-odd research bodies 
in the country. 

The result is a perfect flood of conferences. There are in 
the first place republican and regional conferences which 
advocate federal needs. ‘There are inter-Commissariat con- 
ferences which co-ordinate production and distribution and ‘settle 
import and export plans as well as problems of finance. ‘There 
is a permanent consultation of the Gosplan experts with local 
experts all over the country. And there are conferences called 
by the Academy of Science and the research institutions, not 
to speak of the thousands of factory and workshop conferences 
of the workers. The range of the conferences is so comprehensive 
as to be quite staggering, extending as it does from a study of the 
resources and navigation of the White Sea region.to a discussion 
of new fertilisers and some new ferro-alloys. The part played 
in reconstruction by the Academy of Science and by the other 
scientific bodies is well worth stressing. The close relation now 
established between science and the economic life of the State 
is so novel and unusual as to constitute quite a revolutionary 
change. Science has now come down from the heights and is 
being harnessed to the car of industrialisation. 

The work of co-ordination of this enormous mass of informa- 
tion will be the more difficult since it will obviously involve the 
reconciliation of contrary and often contradictory interests. The 
governments of the Federated Republics will naturally do their 
best to stress the claims of their own territories. They will 
‘be interested in the geographical distribution of the new 
foundries and will examine the drafts of the Gosplan with a 
view to proving that their own territories can best produce the 
ore. But any chance of particularism being successful is now 
being guarded against by the growing tendency to base the 
distribution of the new factories on economic rather than on 
regional considerations. I refer to the so-called system of 
“ economic complexes,” which has for its object the binding-up 
of interdependent factories and the grouping of them round 
centres of energy, such as water-power stations and coal and peat 
mines. The idea is, firstly, to save the expense of energy and, 
secondly, to use the by-products of one industry as the raw 
material for another. At present there are three very big com- 
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plexes, the Bobrik chemical combine, which is based on the 
Moscow coal-mining area, the Ural-Kuznetsk iron and coal 
complex which combines the Magnetogorsk ore, the rich 
Kuznetsk coal-mines and the Ural engineering industry, and 
the Dnieper complex, which comprises iron, steel, aluminium 
and chemical works grouped round the Dnieper power station. 

The descent of the second Plan is scheduled to finish at mid- 
summer, when the “‘ counter-plans ’’ will be pouring into the 
Gosplan in their thousands. When I was in Moscow, knowing 
something of the slackness of Russian correspondence, I 
ventured to express some doubt as to whether these reports would 
not be delayed until too late. But I was informed that the 
directors were quite certain that over 90 per cent. of the replies 
would be received in time. The making of the Plan is too public 
and too absorbing to permit of the usual neglect of letters. By 
July roth, I was informed, the bulk of the reports would be 
back and the directors would immediately start collating and 
balancing them. 

The work from this point will be to synthesise the material 
balances, the export and import plan and the general finance 
plan. When in December the second Piatiletka is ratified by 
the Union Congress of Soviets it will be claimed as the first 
National Plan to be created by the collective will of the whole 
nation. 

MICHAEL FARBMAN. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA: 
AN ECONOMIC CONTRAST. 


OR ten years after the war, and down to the intensified 
F economic crisis of 1930-32, three American ideals 

dominated Europe. These ideals were Economic Self- 
sufficiency; Big Business; Rationalisation. It was not that 
these things were absolutely new to Europe. There had been 
distinct tendencies towards them before the World War. During 
the war force of circumstances made States endeavour to be, 
so far as they could be, economically self-sufficient, to encourage 
and indeed to rely upon big business, and to rationalise their 
industries. After the war, the immense financial power of the 
United States—the only country left with surplus capital to 
invest—and its brilliant prosperity under the system of economic 
self-sufficiency, big business and rationalisation confirmed the 
European peoples and governments in their opinion that these 
were the right principles upon which to base a modern State. 
Therefore almost every government greatly increased its rates 
of tariff protection so as not to “‘ depend ° upon other States 
for “ vital ”? articles, and so as to obtain the wealth and power 
which come with a high degree of industrialisation; at the 
same time it protected its agriculturists from the competition 
of foreign grain, so that the area of home-tillage could be 
extended. Also, the governments learned to depend upon the 
men of big business, the bankers and high financiers, the great 
industrialists ; the whole State was “‘ oriented ” in the direction 
that their minds took. With all this came rationalisation of 
industry : amalgamations, the “ scrapping ’’ of old machinery 
to be replaced with the most recent, expensive and labour-saving 
plant; the minute division of labour, the study of fatigue, effort, 
output, so as to ensure by every sort of scientifically directed 
application of energy the maximum of “‘ mass-production.” 
All this was sheer Americanism and had been the basis of 
the American economy, in an increasing degree, for thirty or 
forty years. 

There was a time, indeed, when the United States had been, 
as Europe had once been, a land of small farmers, of craftsmen, 
and of merchants. This was in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when the American farmer was a substantial small 
bourgeois living with his family almost entirely on his own 
produce; when the cities were small and when small industries 
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or family groups produced good local furniture, porcelain and 
ironwork; and when merchants each had their own spheres— 
some owning a ship or two that traded with China, some engaged 
in selling goods and lending capital to the cotton-planters, some 
setting up “‘stores’’ in the new centres of population which 
were always being opened out in the Mississippi Valley or in 
the West. The United States was then a low-tariff country ; 
there were no big fortunes, no opportunities for large amalgama- 
tions or for mass-production plants. It was an America of high 
intellectual achievement in small colleges or just in a village, 
like Concord where Emerson lived. 

All this began to be changed during the Civil War of 1861-65, 
for war on the grand scale is a violent, unnatural activity, which 
forces trade and industry out of their regular channels, and 
drives men into new occupations, new habits, new combinations, 
and new outlooks. The first great and abiding change that the 
Civil War brought was a high tariff. This was not enacted 
for protective purposes (for when engaged in war a country 
has to buy many things abroad) but for revenue. War is 
frightfully costly, and every device is needed for the raising 
of extra revenue. A Civil War tariff was enacted for the Union, 
just as a Civil War income-tax was enacted. When the crisis 
was over and the increased revenue was no longer needed, the 
income-tax was suppressed—but not the high tariff. For more 
than twenty years the United States Government was troubled 
by the problem of the Treasury surplus, for the tariff brought 
in more money than the Government needed. Not until 1894 
did the Treasury surplus disappear, and expenditure became 
` equal to revenue; all the time the tariff was steadily rising.- 

Big business, too, began to establish itself in the Civil War. 
Government, in war, has to act in a large way. It has to 
borrow great sums, to “float” huge loans; it has to make 
contracts on the grand scale for munitions, food, transport. For 
these purposes it is glad to be able to deal through the big 
business men—the great bankers who can underwrite millions 
of loan-money, or who can “‘ place” large blocks of Treasury- 
bills abroad; the great contractors who can promise to deliver 
millions of rifles or of tins of meat or of pairs of boots; the 
great railway-managers who can guarantee to move the troops 
and provide the vast rolling-stock without which the all- 
devouring war will expire. Jay Cooke was the greatest financier 
in the Civil War, and he established a great organisation and 
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money-power. The Cooke bank failed in 1873, but the house 
of Morgan gathered up all and more of the Cooke power and 
influence and went on from strength to strength. 

Since about 1890 the power of the men of big business has 
been tremendous, and the results of their influence on the 
economic and political life of the country have been striking. 
They were not engineers, but they were responsible for the great 
railway systems of the United States. Jay Gould was the 
money power behind the Erie railroad in the late ’sixties and 
early ’seventies; later, the Morgan house took it over. ‘The 
amalgamations and groupings organised by Cornelius Vander- 
bilt produced the New York Central system. Harriman was 
the financial brain which saved the Union Pacific from a morass 
of mismanagement; and James K. Hill made the Northern 
Pacific. Men like these were just as good at developing or 
reorganising any other commercial project besides railways. 
J. P. Morgan in 1902 undertook the financing of the amalgama- 
tion of the vast McCormick interests which became the Inter- 
national Harvester Company; in the previous year Morgan’s 
had financed America’s first billion dollar corporation, the 
colossal amalgamation of the steel plants, coal mines, railroads, 
steamship lines and other industries, in the United States Steel 
Corporation. In a vast, undeveloped country of infinite 
resources, with huge spaces of unoccupied land, and a continual 
supply of docile, unskilled immigrant labour, there were 
opportunities for enterprise on the grand scale, for bold opera- 
tions and far-seeing combinations, which, directed by men of 
high imagination, will-power and organising ability resulted in 
dazzling results. Taken as a whole, the influence of the big 
business men has been beneficent to a high degree. Within 
fifty years they made a continent, which consisted largely of 
forest, plain, mountain, desert and swamp, into a land where 
all the conveniences of civilisation are at everybody’s door in 
every corner of the land, with great cities in every quarter, 
splendid communications, schools and colleges, the complex 
paraphernalia of an industrial civilisation. 

The giant industrial plants—steel works, oil refineries, auto- 
mobile works, plant for every known kind of manufactured 
article—were built up behind the high tariff wall which encircled 
the whole country. This assurance of the great internal market 
made possible amalgamations on the grand scale and price-fixing 
agreements extending over the whole land. The high tariff and 
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the big home market, and the application of science to industry 
naturally fostered mass-production. It was common sense that 
the large manufacturers should reduce their overhead charges 
and keep cost of production low by producing commodities in 
quantities sufficient to supply the whole country at a uniform 
price, and with a surplus to supply overseas markets. There- 
fore every industry was rationalised, and the most careful 
studies were made at every stage of production to economise 
labour, to co-ordinate effort, to increase output, to sell in 
quantity. All the great industries rationalised themselves on 
a nation-wide scale—the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, the General Electric Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, the United Biscuit Company, and perhaps 
more than any other, the Ford automobile works. It was in 
1908 that Henry Ford inaugurated the completely rationalised 
system of mass-production, when he began producing his model 
T. Even two years later, however, there were no more than 
458,000 automobiles in the United States, but by 1915 the Ford 
Works had produced a total of one million cars; and by 1925 
they were producing two million cars a year. When the produc- 
tion of Model T was discontinued in 1928 fifteen million cars 
had been completed.* 

The world war with its insatiable demands for mass-produc- 
tion articles speeded up the process of rationalisation. The 
United States ceased to be a characteristically agricultural 
country, and became the great ideal land of industrialism. ‘The 
farming class became more and more depressed, producing with 
the help of mechanisation and science an ever-increasing 
quantity of food, which they sold at a low competitive world- 
price, while every manufactured article which they purchased 
was priced high by the tariff-sheltered combines. The industrial 
worker was well off; his wages were high, and new industries 
and new extensions still occupied him fully, in spite of 
rationalisation. With an automobile for every four persons, 
the whole United States was turned into a great playground 
for the American people. Local barriers of custom and culture 
were broken down, and the whole land became one uniform 
‘ cultural as well as geographical entity.” t 

After the war the spell of industrial America fascinated 
Europe, influenced also by an inflow of American capital which 


* Hacker and Kendrick, The United States since 1865, p. 617. 
+ Ibid., p. 698. 
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to some extent determined European methods of business. Great 
Britain was already industrialised and had been so for nearly 
acentury. Indeed it was from Great Britain that the Americans 
had their first lessons in industrialisation. The Continent of 
Europe, however, had never been given over to big-scale 
industrialism, like England. It had remained, at basis, agri- 
cultural, with a substantial peasantry and many small landed 
properties. There were a few large industrial combinations, 
like the Krupp works of Essen, or the Dye Trust of Baden, 
but in general plants and businesses were comparatively small, 
There was little mass-production; goods were produced with a 
view to quality rather than quantity; and there were innumer- 
able craftsmen employing only their own family or some ten or 
twelve assistants. The war, for the time being, changed all 
this. The craftsmen were drafted into the armies and their 
` workshops had to close. The small manufacturing businesses 
could not underwrite the big contracts for the masses of goods 
which war governments required. Only big businesses could 
command the necessary amount of capital, labour and material, 
and could negotiate for the necessary licences and exemptions 
from government. Naturally, every worker had to be put to 
the fullest possible use; there was every incentive towards 
rationalisation of industry and towards subordinating everything 
to the production of masses of articles of standard pattern and 
uniform grade. These were the American methods; and when 
the war came to an end, an exhausted Continent of Europe, 
depending upon America for fresh supplies of capital, continued, 
and further adopted, these American methods. European 
nationalism also helped on the process. ‘The desire of all the 
““ New States”? to be self-sufficient; not to depend on their 
neighbours for any goods; to produce enough for their own 
market and a surplus for export—these causes led to tariffism 
and rationalisation in nearly every country. 5 

The result of this policy, of building up new industries and 
of scientifically rationalising old ones, within the protective ring 
of a high tariff, has been to produce great industrial, and also 
agricultural, surpluses, by the effort of relatively few hands. 
And as the surpluses cannot be sold abroad—because each State 
has its own surplus and its own protective tariff—the factories 
and even the farms have to go on “ short time,” or have to 
be closed altogether. The workers cannot work and cannot 
buy, international trade ceases, and the shocking modern 
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tragedy of poverty in the midst of plenty settles on the people. 

That a high all-round protective tariff and thorough-going 
rationalisation are a mistaken policy for a European country 
is obvious in the case of Germany. The German is careful and 
laborious, highly trained, and has a long tradition of craftsman- 
ship behind him. He is frugal, likes his work, and will labour 
for what, from an American point of view, is a small wage. 
There is nothing to be gained by rationalising such labour. The 
capital charges for the expensive buildings and the machinery 
(which must always be of the latest kind) are probably far more 
than would be the wages of the workers that they save. German 
rationalisation only involves the country in an excess of manu- 
factured goods, produced by comparatively few hands, so that 
vast numbers are unemployed; and the tariffs (and the 
rationalised industries) of other countries prevent the German, 
surplus goods from being absorbed. Every other Continental 
country is in a similar position. ‘They have all an abundant 
supply of skilled and comparatively cheap labour ; a vast output 
of standardised goods is of no use to them; there is really no 
economic justification for rationalisation. The determination 
to make everything that can be made in the country, and not 
to buy it from abroad, depresses the economy of all countries. 
France produces good light motor-cars of high quality. Ger- 
many is admirably equipped by skill and organisation to produce 
heavy electrical goods; and there was a very profitable trade 
between the two countries in those two classes of goods. But 
the “interest” of particular groups of employers in each 
country, and the passion for economic self-sufficiency, has 
resulted in powerful demands for a high tariff at the German 
frontier against French cars, and at the French frontier against 
German electrical goods. ‘Therefore, the Germans have to 
restrict their efficient and profitable electrical industry, and have 
to foster a rather unsuitable light-car industry, while the French 
have to throttle their light-car business, and to try to build up 
enough plants to supply themselves with heavy electrical goods. 

The drift towards rationalisation has, of course, been increased 
by wage-rigidity and cost-rigidity. High wages, growing 
higher with the scarcity of gold, inevitably drive employers 
to instal the most labour-saving machinery, to lighten their 
overhead charges by mass-production, and to lay-off every work- 
man who can conceivably be dispensed with. If the workers 
had, after the war, accepted lower wages, more men could have 
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been employed, they would have been allowed to spend more time 
over. each job, output would have been less, but the quality 
of the output would have been higher, and old markets might 
have been retained or won back. Rigid prices, made by agree- 
ments between producers within the protecting wall of a high 
tariff, have also prevented the revival of craftsmanship and of 
small-scale manufacturers who depend for their materials and 
tools upon the big businesses. 

The Americanisation of industry in Europe has clearly not 
been a success. High tariff protection, rationalisation, and 
mass-production are of no use to old-established societies of 
highly skilled people. They bore remarkable results in the 
United States because of its vast internal market, its un- 
developed resources, its continuous supply of cheap immigrant 
labour, its self-sufficiency in raw materials. Even in the United 
States the limit of the benefits to be obtained from rationalisation 
and mass-production seems to have been reached, and indeed 
overpassed. There never were any benefits for Europe in turning 
from craftsmanship to mass-production; and to craftsmanship 
Europe should return. Europe is not as yet a self-conscious 
entity which can direct its will this way and that. It is, how-. 
ever, a collection of civilised and powerful governments which 
can choose their own policies. So far, they have encouraged 
all the forces that make for rationalisation and mass-production. 
They can now direct their policies to encourage the opposite 
tendencies, to promote craftsmanship, to give opportunities to 
small-scale industries, and to foster the exchange of goods of 
quality among all the countries of the world. 

There are certain specific steps which, if taken by two or 
three governments, would undoubtedly set in motion the desired 
restoration of an economy based on craftsmanship and quality. 
The first step is to recognise frankly that each people has 
aptitudes, which are due to inherited characteristics, to tradi- 
tional skill, to local advantages of Nature, to a hundred different 
circumstances. When this fact is recognised, the obsession 
of the governmental mind for economic self-sufficiency will be 
modified, and international arrangements will be made, 
encouraging exchange in the commodities for which each people 
has a special aptitude. The first essential step towards a 
restoration of craftsmanship and quality production in Europe 
is the abandonment of the extreme system of economic self- 
sufficiency and of extreme protection for everything which can 
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be made, whether well or ill, in any one country. Under a 
system of at any rate partially free exchange, craftsmanship 
will certainly revive; the woodworkers of Switzerland’ and 
Germany, the ironwork craftsmen of North Italy, the lace- 
workers of Flanders, the steel craftsmen of Sheffield and the 
rest will find ‘‘ vents ”? for their goods. 

A second, definite step which could be effectively taken by 
governments, is to free the craftsmen and all who aim at being 
craftsmen from expensive and hampering bureaucratic restric- 
tions. The general tendency of modern legislation has been, 
on the one hand, to encourage large-scale mass-production 
industries by a protective tariff and, on the other hand, to place 
heavy burdens and restrictions upon those industries, in the 
interest of the workers. Only large-scale industries can 
adequately meet those demands and undertake the large amount 
of clerical work which they involve and which increases the over- 
head charges. Independent craftsmen and small businesses, 
owing to their comparatively small turnover, cannot afford to 
add heavy clerical expenses, involved by government interfer- 
ence, demands for information, for returns, for forms to be 
filled up. Government must somehow reconcile itself, and its 
duty towards the workers, with allowing businesses more free- 
dom from bureaucracy. Where a business is conducted by a 
man and his own family; or by a master-craftsman and lawfully 
indentured apprentices, there is a prima facie case for not 
bringing it under laws limiting hours or days of work, or for 
levying contributions to unemployment insurance. 

The greatest practical agency for restoring craftsmanship and 
small-scale enterprise is, or could be, the technical high schools 
and technical colleges which exist in most large cities of Western 
and Central Europe. These institutions are magnificently 
equipped and staffed by highly trained and competent teachers. 
It appears, however, that they have Come more and more to 
emphasise the methods of large-scale industry in their teaching 
and in the plant which they instal in their laboratories. The 
technical high schools and technical colleges assume large-scale 
industry as the permanent basis of the modern economy. If, 
-however, governments, which are the prime cause of the con- 
centration upon large-scale industry everywhere, were to change 
their policy, by adopting more generous tariff-systems and other 
means for encouraging small-scale industry and craftsmanship, 
the technical schools and colleges would quickly follow. Many 
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teachers would be only too delighted to return to the ideals 
of craftsmanship, if the economic conditions outside gave oppor- 
tunities to their graduates to employ themselves in this way. 
With these technical institutions powerfully oriented towards 
craftsmanship and quality-industry, the economic life of each 
country would be gradually adapted to those things too. Large- 
scale industries and mass-production could remain for many 
classes of goods; but would not be the all-absorbing functions 
of economic life. l 

The prime reform—and the most simple, for it requires only 
an effort of will—is that governments should abandon the wicked 
principle of economic nationalism, and should lead their peoples 
away from it. Economic nationalism involves not merely the 
retrograde movement towards self-sufficiency; it is based not 
only on the desire of a nation to be completely independent ; 
it is also based on an unacknowledged but indubitable desire 
to injure the neighbouring nation. The prevailing animus 
against imports is due to the belief that imports benefit the 
foreigner. The importing nation does not want to benefit the 
foreigner; for certain obscure reasons it wants to injure him. 
This absurd, immoral and unchristian view of life must be 
abandoned. Governments and statesmen should boldly declare 
at all times that there is a duty for nations, just as there is 
for individuals, to desire the good of each other. The prevail- 
ing, if unacknowledged, desire of each nation to injure its 
neighbour is the result, of pure, irrational prejudice, for, as 
Adam Smith pointed out in The Wealth of Nations, the poverty 
of one people makes poverty of another; and the wealth of every 
nation contributes to the wealth of every other. 

R. B. Mowat. 


THE ROMANCE OF PALESTINE. 


«y T is lovely to be back. ‘I was glad when they said unto 
E : we will go into the House of the Lord. Our’ feet shall 
stand in thy gates : O Jerusalem.’ °? Romance and solid mate- 
rialism may sound odd bedfellows; but they can be excellent 
working partners, if they are wise enough to differ on occasions. 
While my companion tested hill-climbing and gear-ratios and 
petrol consumption in the Mountains of Moab, I trailed the 
highways and byways of Palestine in search of life and romance ; 
and as he was a materialist, I made my diary my confidant, and 
it will tell what I thought and saw and heard. 


I was out early and away through the Damascus Gate, across 
the Via Dolorosa and down towards the Haram es Sherif or, to 
call it by the name which all recognise better, the Temple Area. 
My luck was in. A sudden tap on the arm and an old friend, 
a distinguished member of the Supreme Moslem Council, was 
welcoming me back to Jerusalem and offering himself as my 
escort to show me the new tomb of the Mauvlani Mohamed Ali 
el Hindi in the Haram. ‘“‘ It is lovely,” he went on, “and it 
is rather a triumph for us Moslems. We completed it in 
ten days between the acceptance of our invitation that he 
should be buried here, and the arrival of the body. That was 
a great material satisfaction. But politically the feat is far 
more important. ‘The burial of this famous Indian Moslem 
patriot here within the Precincts of one of the holiest places in 
Islam has created the tradition throughout the Mohammedan 
world, that the Haram is the Westminster Abbey of Islam. And 
that puts us one up on the Jews. They may be making their 
National Home in Palestine, but they never thought of making 
their National Mausoleum in Jerusalem.”’ 

As we talked, we walked : and soon we were standing on the 
great white-paved platform of the Haram, looking out across 
the Brook Kidron towards the Mount of Olives and Bethany. 
The day was warming into spring, and there were crowds every- 
where, on the pavements, on the steps leading to the Dome of 
the Rock, on the grass and in the deep shade of the ilex and: 
cypresses, rows and rows of fellahin (peasants), sitting or lying 
half-drowsed under the blue sky. It was the month of Ramadan 
during which, between sunrise and sunset, no morsel of food, 
no drop of water may pass the “ true believer’s ” lips. Every 
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now and then a figure would rise to his feet and move slowly 
to the ablution basins where he would purify himself, hands, 
feet, face and teeth. And then he would return to his place and 
stand and prostrate himself in prayer towards Mecca, alone and 
absolutely indifferent to all around him, and by them as com- 
pletely ignored. Islam is really impressive in its individualism : 
no priests: no service: only worship. My friend read my 
thoughts and spoke with bitterness of the iconoclasm of 
Mustapha Kemal in Turkey. ‘‘ Every man, be he Christian 
or Jew or Moslem, has religion in his soul—the instinct that 
there is a God who does play a part in all our lives. To try to 
stifle it or any such instinct by legislation is frankly silly. All 
these simple fellows here have religion in their hearts; and this 
place is the focus of that religion. They love it.” 

Our steps were next turned to a corner of the Precincts, where 
from a height of some forty feet we overlooked the Wailing 
Wall. Heaped up—that is the mot juste—against Solomon’s 
huge monoliths, was a dense crowd of Jews. But among them 
I noticed few of the post-war immigrant class. The great 
majority belonged conspicuously to the picturesque pre-war 
types, the men wearing wide-brimmed beaver-trimmed hats over 
their curling side-ringlets: the women in stiff bunchy skirts 
with gay handkerchiefs on their heads. They were oriental 
to look at, and their endless lament over the Destruction of the 
Temple had a wailing minor-keyed oriental rise and fall. And 
as they sang they caressed and kissed the huge stones’ and 
washed them with their tears. And their tears were real. My 
friend watched them dispassionately. ‘‘ They too, poor things, 
love this place, just as we love it; and for them, too, Jerusalem . 
is the centre of their religion, but,” and his voice suddenly 
became metallic, ‘‘ there are other Jews, the new Jews, who 
would make our city the capital of their State. Never... .” 
And he turned sharply on his heel. 

Our last visit was to the El Aksa Mosque which stands on the 
reputed site of Solomon’s stables. As I stood just over the 
threshold in my socks, I could see far away in front of the 
Praying Niche which points to Mecca a single row of praying 
fellahin. Up and down: up and down; and as they prostrated 
themselves, forehead to earth, the play of the clean soles of their 
‘bare feet, looked like strikers moving in a piano, and the whisper 
of their prayers came to me like the surge of distant waves 
in an echoing cave. But noon was upon us, and more fellahin 
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were arriving for the midday prayer. They all looked at me 
and my foreign clothes and hat; and I heard one of them mutter 
into his beard : “ Ya Yahudi ” (O Jew). I did feel an intruder. 


After my Sunday lunch, I drove out to revisit the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem. Most guides are loathsome ; but my 
lucky fate was a local Christian Arab, who really was interested. 
And soon his flair for the dramatic had completely won me. 
The Empress Helena’s dream and the discovery of the Inn and 
of the Wooden Manger itself; the extraordinary luck which 
saved the Church when the Arabs mistook a fresco of the Three 
Magi in semi-Persian, semi-Arab costume for a picture of the 
Heroes of Islam; the subsequent squalid history of the building, 
frst when it stabled the warhorses of the Crusaders, and later, 
after the Arab reconquest, when it became the night quarters 
of camels unsold in the weekly market. ‘‘ Indeed in those 
days,” commented my Cicero; ‘“ Christian worship must have 
been quite a secondary function here. But let us hope,” he went 
‘ on piously, “‘ that common adversity at any rate bred a Chris- 
tian harmony within these sanctified walls, which latterly has 
been so notoriously absent. The scandals there have been! The 
brawls! Even fisticuffs under the shadow of the High Altar! 
And over what? An Armenian procession crosses a Latin 
carpet: a Greek matting overlaps a tiny section of Armenian 
pavement: a Latin floorsweeper overreaches into Greek terri- 
tory. It is disgusting.” 

In the Grotto itself the blatancy of Christian discord and 
rivalry is appalling. The domed recess over the ‘‘ Place of the 
Birth ” is still charred and smoke-stained from damage done on 
Christmas Eve, 1870, when the Latins and the Greeks camé to 
blows and between them set the place on fire. Below the dome 
on the floor is a gold and silver Star. It was the spark which 
kindled the Crimean War. The Greeks owned the site and 
placed the Star there as a memorial; whereupon the Latins, 
protesting that this was an infringement of the status quo, 
_ surreptitiously removed it. The fat was in the fire. The Tsar 

backed the Greeks and Napoleon III the Latins. “ The story 
of the final rupture is worth telling,” said my Cicero. ‘‘ The 
infidel Turks in an eleventh-hour attempt to patch up this 
Christian quarrel, invited both the French and the Russian 
Ministers to state their cases here where we are now standing. 
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They came: neither would budge an inch: there were high ` 
words : and eventually the Russian departed up that stairway 
into the Greek Convent, while the Frenchman stumped up the 
other into the Latin Church. And how much British blood and 
treasure was squandered in the ghastly Crimea? Palestine is a 
queer place. I think it is the altitude. You westerners do get 
terribly excited and hysterical.’’ 

We had talked in whispers: for kneeling in deepest devotion; 
before the “ Place of the Birth ” were two women of Bethlehem, 
wearing the high starched linen coifs and the short red coats 
and the thick black skirts which are peculiar to the village 
since Crusader days. They bowed low over the Star, kissed it 
fervently, and then, rising slowly, backed awkwardly out of the 
Presence. A thought of my friend in the Haram. “ They, too, 
have religion in their hearts and this place is the focus of 
their religion. They love it.” 


My Jewish host bore with commonplaces. for a short five 
minutes and then, inevitably: ‘‘ And what do you think of the ` 
situation this year?’ I replied that the Jews and the Arabs 
seemed to be more on each others’ nerves than ever, and that I was 
thankful that I did not live in Palestine now. His reaction was 
dynamic. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you understand now what we Jews 
feel. Year in, year out, it’s like living in a perpetual state 
of siege. The 1929 riots opened our eyes to the physical weak- 
ness of our numerical minority; and ever since we have been 
afraid for our very lives. That’s a jolly reflection ‘after fifteen 
years of your national Home. Why did you British promise ~ 
it if you didn’t mean it? I’m damned if I know what yowre - 
after. And to-day the Arabs don’t trust you any more than we 
do. But they’re no fools. Do you remember how Turkey bam- 
boozled you all at Lausanne? Well, the Arabs are taking a leaf 
out of Mustapha Kemal’s book. But take it from me; we are 
not going to be balked by the Arab or by you either, whatever 
you do. Listen to me. It will do you good. Who rules the 
world to-day? America. Who made you give Ireland her free- 
dom? America. And who will make you give us Jews our - 
rights? America. Got me?” 

My efforts to discuss the future were bitterly disappointing. 
One minute my friend would protest that he was a moderate 
Jew; the next he would declare that the proposed Legislative 
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Council would be merely a tool in British hands and that the 
* High Commissioner’s casting vote would always be controlled 
by selfish Imperialism. ‘‘ It would be far better for Palestine— 
but not perhaps for the British Empire—if the League of 
Nations appointed a Swedish High Commissioner with no axe 
to grind.” And so on, and soon. ... In desperation I even- 
tually started on another tack. ‘‘ But how do you Jews inter- 
pret the Balfour Declaration?’ The reply was astounding. 
“ We Jews are not out for a numerical majority, nor yet for the 
possession of the majority of the land; but we do demand our 
rights as the intellectual majority in the country. We are 
Europeans and we must be paramount; and in any future scheme 
of self-government in Palestine we must hold the key ‘positions, 
finance, public security and justice.” 1 

“ But,” I parried, ‘‘ that is tantamount to a Jewish State. 
Balfour never promised that.” 

‘ No,” came the quick retort, ‘‘ but he meant it. Did he 
intend ‘that we should be handed over body and soul to the 
tender mercies of an ignorant Arab majority? Do you know 
- what happens to our Jews in the Arab Yemen? ‘They have to 
wear distinctive dress: they may not build houses above a 
certain height : they may not ride horses : and Jewish orphans 
are forcibly absorbed into Islam. Did Balfour mean that to 
happen to us here?” : 

This was hopeless. ‘What about the League and our Man- 
date? You have your guarantees.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“ We have learned to distrust your Mandate. The truth of the 
matter is that you British love the Arab and his Desert. You 
recoil from the Jew and the Ghetto.”’ 


Leaving Jaffa, I gave a lift to a German Jew of the pre-war 
settler type. ‘‘ Why can’t the British Government and the 
Zionist leaders leave us alone to run our own show for a bit? 
You’re foreigners. You British are British; the Zionists are 
anything, German, American, Polish, Italian, French, Czech; 
and the only reason why you are all here is that some govern- 
ment or some organisation is paying you huge salaries. If only 
we had a free hand to make neighbourly arrangements with our 
Arab friends without all this messing about with International 
Agreements. And I’m not speaking only for the local Jewish 
farmer. The Arab farmer is just as fed-up as we are.” 
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My Arab hosts had assured me that the party would be 
entirely informal. It was anything but. The atmosphere was 
almost official and, worse still, very classical. And my kitchen 
Arabic is as far divorced from the classical as Edgar Wallace 
is from Chaucer. Happily a good few of them did talk French 
or English and away we went. It was useless, they said, for 
Arabs to be accommodating; for everyone knew that Great 
Britain was ruled by the Jews. ‘‘ Palestine is under the British 
Mandate, but Great Britain is under the Jewish Mandate ” 
(loud laughter). And the Legislative Council would be pure 
eyewash, as the British casting vote would always go in favour 
of the Jews. ‘‘ The truth of the matter is that you British are 
afraid of the Jews and you aren’t afraid of us Arabs. Why did 
you shelve the proposal for an Agricultural Bank which would 
lend our fellahin money at reasonable rates? Because: the Jews 
want to leave the poor Arab farmer in the hands of the money- 
lenders, so that sooner or later ‘he will go bankrupt and his 
land will be forced into the public market where the Jews can 
pick it up for a song for Zionist immigrants. But time is on our 
side. Zionism is charity-fed; and all Jews, even the most 
charitably-minded, want~dividends on their investments. If we 
became accommodating now, there would be dividends and a 
boom in Jewish subscriptions; but as things are. ... Well, we 
shall see... .” 


From a distance the new Zionist colony with its red roofs 
and Scotch firs and whitewash, looked solid, even pretty; but 
when we reached it I could only think of Martin Chuzzlewit’s 
Eden. Across the communal Square, where six undersized nags 
were straining and swerving to drag a battered country cart 
out of a morass of mud, we found the committee of the Colony. 
She was an odd blend—an Irish-American-Jewess—but with the 
wonderful brogue and the mature serenity of Mary Jane in our 
Dublin nursery long ago. She was sorry about the weather. 
“ You must be thinking it’s a fine lot of messers we are here; 
but you ought to have seen the place our first winter. We are 
getting along, and perhaps you'd like to see round a bit? The 
Kindergarten is in that block over there.” 

“ Block ” was a euphemism: but the kindergarten was a 
revelation. The three-roomed bungalow was well-roofed and 
warm, and on a wide verandah stood a row of the smallest 
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galoshes I have ever seen, and two of the largest umbrellas 
I have ever seen. ‘‘ When it’s raining we can get six at a time 
under each, so the little ones get dry to school.’? The children 
looked healthy and happy and were tidily, if simply, dressed ; 
and though they were of Russian and Polish and German parent- 
age, all spoke Hebrew as their mother tongue. The revival 
of Hebrew as a living language is certainly a feather in the 
Zionists’ cap. 

When we were leaving, I asked our hostess what diversions 
there were for the Elders of the Colony. There was nothing 
priggish in her reply. ‘‘ Indeed, precious little. But it can’t 
be helped. We are pioneers. Our children will get the diver- 
sions when we are dead. But as a matter of fact, we don’t 
seem to want diversion. You see, the men are out in the fields 
or at the market all day, and we are hard at cooking and wash- 
ing and mending and seeing to the children. And when night 
comes, we are all so tired that we just sit, until we go to bed. 
We don’t mind so long as the children are all right.” 


. 


Just past Capernaum a huge Bashi-Bazouk.of an Arab hailed 
us for a lift, and once aboard, like all Arabs who chance upon 
a ready-made audience, he started talking nineteen to the dozen. 
He had been a Turkish conscript on Gallipoli and in Palestine ; 
but in-1916 he had “joined” (what he really meant was 
‘ deserted to’’) the British Army. ‘‘ The Turks were devils to 
us Arabs—no pay and next to no food, and you never knew 
when you mightn’t be hung as a spy. And their German officers 
called us cattle and used us for all the dirty work. And you 
British shot at us day and night. So it seemed to me that I 
was for it, one way or another, unless I began to look after 
myself. I ‘ joined’ you one morning just before dawn. Your 
sentry had a shot, but before he had time to have another, I was 
in your trenches with my hands up and roaring “ Johnny.” 
And then we went to a lovely prisoners’ camp in Egypt—lots of 
food, two blankets each, and, of course, no work. It was grand. 
And then one day, to our disgust, a young British officer came 
and asked us to go and fight for the Arabs against the Turks 
in the Hejaz. We didn’t want to go anywhere to fight anyone; 
but the officer was so polite that we couldn’t say ‘ No’ at once; 
so we asked him : ‘ Will there be bully beef and blankets there ?’ 
And he said: ‘ Of course: and new uniforms and a gun apiece 
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and good pay.’ So we said that we didn’t mind and would go. 
And it was fine in Mecca too—British gold, more bully, and, 
of course, no work. And it was better still after the Armistice 
with King Feisal in Damascus: new uniforms, grand food, 
British gold again, and, of course, no work. But then, just as 
we were all nice and comfortable, the French came and spoiled 
everything. Feisal went: and so did we. Back to Mecca. But 
this time it was rotten—no British gold, no bully, and, worse 
still, Ibn Saud started a war against us. His Wahabis were sure 
to win and I hadn’t come to Mecca to get killed; so I just went 
off across the desert and ‘ joined’ the Emir Abdullah in Trans- 
jordan. That was anyhow safer than Mecca, and even if some 
British officers did try to make us work a little, there was always 
a bit to be made selling the rifles which you gave to us Arabs 
during the war, to the Jews in Palestine who paid fine prices 
and took all they could get. But I’m finished with soldiering 
now—at least until the next war. I’m off to get married in 
Damascus. A friend of mine has fixed it all up. She’s thirty 
which is a bit old; but she wants a husband badly and isn’t 
particular. And as she has a decent dowry, I’m not particular 
either.” He laughed until the tears ran down his swarthy’ 
cheeks. 

When he asked to be put down I inquired about his passport. 
He gave another great laugh. ‘‘ What do I want with a pass- 
port?” he shouted. ‘‘ What do I care about frontiers? I am an 
Arab and the son of an Arab. Syria and Palestine and Trans- 
jordan and Iraq all belong to us, the Arabs.” 

“OWEN TWEEDY. 


GOETHE AND MUSIC. 


HEN studying the various aspects of the influence of 

V \) poetry on music, we shall probably come to the conclu- 

sion that there is scarcely a lyrical poet who has 
stimulated composers more profoundly, maturing everything 
great in them to fullest fruition, than Goethe. On the other 
hand, his poems became known to wide circles of music-lovers 
through the medium of musicians like Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Metner; a 
popularity they would not have enjoyed to that extent without 
the composers’ co-operation. But Goethe’s lyrical poetry had 
another, scarcely less important, influence upon the musicians 
of his time and the following periods: it helped to refine their 
literary taste, and was instrumental in creating more delicate 
discrimination in the selection of poems chosen by the composer 
and in establishing a higher standard of æsthetic values in the 
performer, so that the programmes of our serious Liedersingers 
offer us at the same time an anthology of the noblest lyrical 
poems of German literature. 

I should like to introduce the following brief study of our 
subject with the pertinent question raised by W. von Bock in his 
valuable book Goethe and His Attitude Towards Music: “ What 
was music to Goethe and what was Goethe to music?” In order 
to understand both aspects of this problem we must not forget 
that the cultural level of musicians in the eighteenth century— 
with the exception of Zelter, Mendelssohn and Beethoven—was, 
comparatively speaking, low, and that Weimar, the capital of a 
small principality, had necessarily to dispense with the intense 
musical life already flourishing in the Vienna of those days. 
Goethe himself complains of the barrenness of his musical milieu 
in a letter to his friend Zelter : “ I am grieved to say that, as 
far as music is concerned, I consider myself cut off from this 
highest and most exquisite enjoyment.” And further in a letter 
to Frau Unger : “ I am not a judge of music, for I am lacking 
in the indispensable technical knowledge. I can therefore only 
speak of its effect upon me when listening to it repeatedly and 
without prejudice.” 

And yet, owing to the fact that his numerous Singspiele (we 
would nowadays call them light operas) were chosen as libretti 
by various composers, Goethe had to supervise their musical 
setting and to exchange views with his collaborators, Kayser, 
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Hiller, Reichardt, Zelter. Those discussions between poet and 
composer, dealing with the most intricate details of phrasing 
and rhythm, testify to Goethe’s delicate musical perceptions 
and often remind us of the correspondence between Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal and Richard Strauss. 

What Goethe missed in his collaboration with musicians was a 
really powerful, dramatic composer like Gluck or Mozart, who 
by circumstances, often of a political nature, were compelled 
to choose French or Italian libretti of a frequently questionable 
poetical character. Goethe alludes to this perplexing feature of 
the operatic life of his time, namely: either a good libretto set 
to music by an inferior composer, or wretched poetry spoiling 
great music, in a conversation with Eckermann (October oth, 
1828) : ‘‘ One thing is certain: I cannot enjoy an opera unless 
its subject is as perfect as the music, so that both keep pace with 
each other and that the libretto might be performed by itself as 
pure drama.” How prophetic Goethe was in judging this musical 
form which was destined to develop on such unforeseen lines, 
can be discovered from his notes to the translation of Diderot’s 
Rameau’s Nephew : “ All modern operative music is treated in 
two ways: Hither by accepting it as an independent art, deve- 
loping and practising it as such, thereby deriving enjoyment 
from a purely esthetic point of view as the Italians do, or by 
considering it'as a corollary to intellect, feeling, passion, and. 
treating it accordingly. This is the method of the French and 
the. Germans. The Italians, on the one hand, cultivate sweet 
harmony, pleasant sounding melody, consulting the singer’s 
voice and thus delighting the refined ears of their countrymen. 
But, just on account of this method, they will perhaps be 
reproached with not having done full justice to the words. The 
German and French composers, however, proceed differently. 
They make a point of satisfying the sense of the poem, its emo- 
tional aspects, and work hand in hand with the poet. They go 
out of their way to write strange harmonies, melodies in the 
declamatory style, forceful modulations and abrupt transitions, 
in order to express transports of passion, anguish or despair. 
Such composers will certainly be approved by the cultured, but 
may incur the reproach of offending the ears`of those who simply 
wish to enjoy beauty of sound without letting their heart and 
their brain take part in this esthetic pleasure.” 

That Goethe did appreciate really great operatic works, when- 
ever he had a chance of hearing them, may be concluded from the 
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enthusiasm with which he used his influence to bring them 
before the public. Mozart’s Don Giovanni, for instance, was per- 
formed in Weimar under his direction. As to his appreciation 
of the great composers in general, he was sometimes handicapped 
by personal inclination, insufficient and one-sided musical equip- 
ment and lack of opportunity. It seems, for instance, incompre- 
hensible to us that Beethoven, the first modern composer whose 
work reflects the intellectual tendencies of his day, should have 
meant so comparatively little to the thinker and artist Goethe. 
The reason for this surprising lack of sympathy was generally 
supposed to be that the courtier felt out of tune with the un- 
happy composer’s rough, embittered and decidedly democratic 
mentality. 

Much light has been thrown on this problem by Romain 
Rolland’s minute researches in his book Goethe and Beethoven, 
enabling us at last to find our way through the maze of anecdotes 
and legends and to judge both poet and musician in a less biased 
spirit. Goethe felt a truly sincere admiration for Beethoven’s 
greatness, speaking, for instance, of his ‘‘ unvarying delight in 
Beethoven’s music.” On another occasion, when Marianne von 
Willemer expressed the hope ‘‘ that Beethoven might one day 
set to music the Lieder aus dem westoestlichen Divan,’’ he 
replied : ‘‘ Yes, the poet is rarely understood, and only the com- 
poser’s mood is conveyed to us; but Beethoven has accomplished 
miracles in this regard.” In the same enthusiastic vein did he 
speak of Beethoven’s incidental music to Egmont: ‘‘ Beethoven 
has followed all my intentions with admirable flair.” But this 
admiration was tempered partly by his lack of musical 
experience (Goethe’s knowledge of music always remained 
restricted to folk-songs, Bach, Mozart, Haendel and Palestrina), 
partly.by his innate dislike, in life and in art, to anything 
explosive, colossal and depressing. For the same reason he 
disliked Weber’s Freischiitz and Euryanthe. ‘This natural aver- 
sion to what we might to-day call ‘ unhealthy modernity ” 
became, unfortunately, intensified by his implicit belief in 
Zelter’s judgment on everything connected with music. And 
Zelter’s pedantic and conservative mentality could not but feel 
repelled by Beethoven’s volcanic personality and revolutionary 
methods of expression. 

Whether Goethe’s and Beethoven’s meeting in ‘Teplitz 
definitely influenced the poet in his later lukewarmness towards 
the certainly boorish and tactless musician is a problem which 
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cannot be solved owing to lack of clear evidence. Bettina von ` 
Arnim’s famous two letters describing Beethoven’s indignation 
at Goethe’s apparent indifference to the intellectual values of his 
music (Goethe was supposed to have praised Beethoven’s tech- 
nical achievements as a pianist only), and the musician’s rude 
behaviour and criticism of Goethe’s meeting with some members 
of the Austrian aristocracy in Teplitz, can no longer be relied 
on as trustworthy evidence. They are, to say the least, 
coloured by Bettina’s almost fanatical hero-worship for Beet- 
hoven, resulting eventually in a definite breach between Goethe 
and the Sibyl of the North. At any rate, after this episode in 
Teplitz, Goethe’s practical interest in Beethoven ceased, though 
he never omitted to express his admiration for the musician 
whenever his name was mentioned and he even tried to explain 
and excuse Beethoven’s outward lack of manners in his well- 
known letter to Zelter : ‘‘ I have made Beethoven’s acquaintance 
in Teplitz. His talent has certainly astonished me, but he is 
unfortunately a thoroughly undisciplined personality who may 
be entitled to find this world detestable, but who thereby will 
scarcely succeed in making it pleasanter either for himself or 
for others. But one must excuse and pity him because of his 
deafness, a misfortune perhaps detracting less from his musical 
achievements than from his social success.” Amongst all musi- 
cians his favourite was young Mendelssohn-Bartholdi, whose 
playing had an almost magical effect upon the aged Goethe. 
“ You are my David,” thus he addressed the already famous 
prodigy; ““ whenever I feel depressed and ill-at-ease, come and 
banish my troubled dreams with your playing, and be sure I 
shall never hurl my spear at you V’ , 

Goethe’s universality-of interest did not content itself with 
the mere enjoyment of music. To what extent he was in 
advance of his age, not only in science (botany, optics), but also 
in many departments of musical theory, may be gathered from 
his already mentioned notes to his translation of Rameau’s 
Nephew, and from his- little-known compendium of musical 
theory in which he forestalls some of the discoveries of scientists 
like Helmholtz, Hauptmann, Riemann (in acoustics and har- 
mony) and George Armin in his epoch-making work on voice- 
production. ; 

The following passages from Goethe’s correspondence may be 
worth quoting as exemplifying his views on two problems of 
musical æsthetics, determining the life-work of Liszt, Wagner 
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and Richard Strauss, the Leitmotiv and Programmusik. ‘‘ The 
rhythmic dialogue must be adapted to the exigencies of the 
actor’s attitudes and movements. If you are lucky enough to find 
a leading theme, you will do well to give it prominence from time 
to time, to vary it through change of modulation, to treat it now 
in the major, now in the minor key, to alter its tempo, in brief, 
to modify it in accordance with the situation and poetry ” (Letter 
to Kayser). ‘‘ The purest and sublimest method of descriptive 
music is the one you yourself are practising. Through it the 
hearer is made to realise the atmosphere of the poem. His 
_imagination can do the rest, all in conformity with the words. 
To produce sound pictures by means of imitation, to give the 
impression of the roar of thunder, the blare of trumpets, the 
splashing of water, is a degradation of the art of music ” (Letter 
to Zelter). 

Goethe’s studies of the relation between colour and sound reach 
practically the same results as the visionary and symbolist Baude- 
laire in his theory of Correspondances : Les parfums, les couleurs 
et les sons se répondent, and another member of the Symbolist 
group, Arthur Rimbaud, in his Sonnet des voyelles. He was 
altogether inclined to a mystic interpretation of the esoteric side 
of music; a tendency which becomes particularly evident in the 
following aphorisms which I shall quote from a curious collection 
of Unknown Poems and Maxims of Goethe’s left us by the poet 
Rudolf Geyer. ‘‘ Life, according to Goethe’s definition, ‘‘ is 
music of the soul, and God is the foundation and refuge of our 
being. Whatever we may achieve is nothing but patchwork. The 
Universe in its harmonic structure solves all our problems. 
Through the temple of music, we enter into the presence of the 
Deity. There we experience our true resurrection.” 

Regarding Goethe’s appreciation of art-songs, we find him 
somewhat out of touch with the so-called Durchkomponiertes 
Lied, in which the composer’s melodic, harmonic and rhythmic 
line closely follows the changes of thought and atmosphere with- 
in the poem. We can perhaps explain his attitude through the 
importance he attributed to the singer’s personality which 
certainly finds a wider scope to assert itself in the interpretation 
of strophic songs. At the same time his predilection for folk- 
songs, awakened and nurtured by his master, Herder, may have 
influenced him. One of the finest examples of Goethe’s love and 
understanding of folk-songs can be found in a little-known pass- 
age of his Italienische Reise where he describes the impression 
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made upon him by the Venetian gondolieri’s singing of stanzas 
from Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata: “The structure of this 
tune is partly derived from choral song, partly based on the 
technique of the recitative. It lacks definite rhythm, the same 
modulations recurring over and over again, only varied accord- 
ing to the context, by a kind of declamatory scansion, so as to 
give the impression of a vague musical metre. The words appear 
to be sung on the same note, lengthened or shortened, however, 
in accordance with the sense. The singer’s expression helps at 
the same time to enliven and vary the setting of the song. ‘These 
tunes are thoroughly suited to the lazy mood of a solitary boat- 
man, singing for his own enjoyment; from another gondola a 
comrade listens to this singing, words and tune unite two beings. 
who thus become each other’s echo. This song in its plaintive 
and yet serene character sounds intensely moving from the far 
distance. It is the vocal expression of a lonely being, reaching 
out into space in order to be answered by another heart attuned 
to the-same mood.” 

With regard to Goethe’s practical interest in the study of folk- 
songs we find some instructive passages in one of his letters to 
the composer Kayser, where the poet tells us how he coached the 
singer and actor Wilhelm Ehler in the interpretation of strophic 
songs. ‘‘ Ehler,’’ writes Goethe, “ was never tired of studying 
how to achieve the supreme effect of emphasising within one 
recurring melody the different meaning of the various - verses, 
thus fulfilling the duty of the lyrical and epic artist alike. He 
willingly put up. with the strain of having to repeat through 
hours and hours the same song in all its shades, realis- 
ing after a successful practice how pernicious the so-called 
Durchkomponiertes Lied must be, which not only completely 
blurs the general lyrical character of the poem, but at the 
same time demands and stimulates a thoroughly misunderstood 
attention to details, thus deflecting the listener’s concentration 
from the total effect of the song.” ` 

This predisposition for strophic songs may also account for 
the strange fact that Schubert’s Erlkoenig, in spite of Madame 
Schroeder-Dévrient’s magnificent rendering, left him rather 
cold. Schubert’s elaborate accompaniment, forestalling the pro- 
grammatic technique of Ljiszt and Wagner, was certainly 

"against Goethe’s æsthetic principles expressed in his. answer to 
Adolf Schoepke’s question : ‘‘ What are the limits of Music?” 
“ It is the noble prerogative of tonal art,” replied Goethe, ‘‘ to 
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set in motion the fibres of the heart without using any trivial 
external means.” But, apart from a certain one-sidedness due 
to Goethe’s conservative character, his understanding of music, 
above all the philosophy of music, strikes us even to-day as 
amazingly deep and wide, though his acuteness of musical sensi- 
bility makes itself chiefly felt in those of his poems where the 
twilight moods of the thinker are displayed in their utmost 
delicacy, without the inhibitions resulting from the poet’s 
surroundings unfavourable to the evolution of a broader 
catholicity of musical taste. It is just this affinity, this 
Wahlverwandtschaft between Goethe’s mode of expression and, 
if I may use the term, its orchestration at the hands of the 
composer which accounts for the perfect blending of the two art 
forms when Schubert or Hugo Wolf selects one of Goethe’s 
poems to give it, Die Weihe der Toene. Thus we may still 
continue to say : Goethe und kein Ende. 
M. JOUBERT. 


SWEDEN IN 1932. 


HE two outstanding events that have taken place in 
| Sweden during 1932 are the Kreuger crash and the 
general election. On a very diferent plane, but also of 
importance, is the recent visit of the Prince of Wales and 
Prince George. These are by no means episodes of purely local 
interest : their consequences extend far beyond the borders of 
Sweden. Yet their true significance can only be appreciated 
in connection with a general survey of the trend of Swedish 
life. 

First of all, as to Kreuger : it is hard fully to realise the 
extent of the tragedy. Let us remember what happened. Here - 
was a small highly civilised country that had lived in peace 
for well over a century and chiefly owed its reputation in the 
modern world to its poets, scholars, artists, scientists and 
explorers: the names of Strindberg, Svante Arrhenius, Alfred 
Nobel, Sven Hedin are familiar to everybody ; or to its spiritual 
leaders like the late Archbishop Söderblom; or, last but not 
least, to the high quality of some of its goods exported even 
to the most far away parts of the world. Quite suddenly there 
arises an industrial and financial giant in its midst, one who 
not only rapidly conquers liis own country, but conquers the 
world. He makes the Stockholm Bourse a centre of inter- 
national importance. Thanks to him the prosperity of the 
country grows in a remarkable way, the direct and indirect 
stimulus he brings to Swedish life is astounding. Sweden’s 
goodwill in foreign countries grows daily. For is not Ivar 
Kreuger, the greatest financier of the post-war world (or even 
of all times), a Swede? With legitimate pride the mother 
country worships a son so distinguished, so successful, so 
unique. But then one day, early in March 1932, Ivar Kreuger 
commits suicide in Paris. There is general consternation : even 
this giant has been crushed by the crisis, even he has been 
destroyed by a superior force. With honour and genuine emo- 
tion the country takes leave of its national hero. A few weeks 
later it is revealed that he was a forger and a crook. The 
psychological effects of this unprecedented crash by far exceed 
the economic ones. And the almost daily avalanche of further 
revelations has brought ruin and dishonour on many a leading 
man. No wonder the Swedes—a most sensitive race even in 
normal conditions—are extremely nervous or even hysterical 
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about the whole thing. A somewhat childish attempt has even 
been made in certain quarters to represent Kreuger as a man 
who was never of any importance in his own country and could 
hardly be considered a Swede at all. This nonsense is rather 
pathetic. 

But it is quite true that the disappearance of Kreuger has 
affected the economic life of the country less than might have 
been expected. Even the Match Trust appears to have a chance 
of surviving and eventually recovering. The innumerable other 
interests controlled by Kreuger have all suffered heavy losses 
‘but seem to have weathered the storm by now. Many private 
individuals, of course, are ruined and have to live in reduced 
circumstances. But the loss of personal and national prestige 
seems infinitely more painful to the Swedes than actual finan- 
cial losses. It will take a long time before the necessary 
psychological and economic adjustments are complete. The 
more acute stages of the Kreuger crash are over, but the after- 
math remains to be felt, and may be fraught with new 
surprises. 

Despite all this, Sweden continues to live in a way that is not 
very different from the happier days that preceded the Kreuger 
“ débâcle.” Life has become slightly cheaper, the price index 
having actually gone down a point as compared with the last 
few months. It is now 156, taking 1914 as 100. The rise of the 
price level announced in the currency programme of the Riks- 
dag has not yet taken place. Unemployment has not greatly 
increased since March, and even the number of bankruptcies 
is not higher than that of the first quarter. Compared to last 
year, of course, the economic situation is worse, but that is the 
result of the crisis and is quite universal ; there is nothing speci- 
fically Swedish in'that. But whereas the reaction of most other 
countries to the progressing crisis is a swing to the Right 
(sometimes even to the extreme Right) the recent elections in 
Sweden have just resulted in the very opposite movement. For 
the first time in that country the two working-men’s parties, 
the social-democrats and the communists, have jointly obtained 
slightly more than one half of all the votes cast. This is partly 
the result of the world crisis and partly a repercussion of the 
Kreuger crash, which could hardly be expected to contribute to 
the popularity of capitalism and its chosen representatives. 
Furthermore the subsequent revelations proved rather damaging 
to most of the political parties (Kreuger used to contribute to 
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; 3 i 
their funds, from the extreme Right to the extreme Left), but 
chief of all to the then Prime Minister, Mr. Ekman, a Liberal, 
` who was forced to resign a short time before the elections. The 
social democrats, for whom the elections were a real triumph, 
were called upon to form the new government which has been 
favourably received by the press of all political shades. It is 
certainly the strongest and best combination this party can 
muster; it is also a very picturesque Cabinet so far as its 
composition is concerned. It includes seven former Cabinet 
Ministers and no less than five journalists. 

The Premier, Per Albin Hansson, leader of the Socialist 
Party, who enjoys high reputation and considerable popularity 
everywhere in Sweden, began his career as a shopkeeper’s 
errand-boy in the .neighbourhood of Malmoe, in Southern 
Sweden. He has been a newspaper-man and editor for many 
years, and has several times before been a member of the 
Swedish Cabinet as Minister of Defence. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Rickard Sandler, Chief- 
Director of the Central Bureau of Statistics, has had a thorough 
university training. He has been a teacher for several years 
and member of four previous Cabinets as Premier, Minister of 
Finance and Minister of Commerce. Gustav Möller, the 
Minister of Social Affairs, an important position in Sweden, is 
secretary of the Socialist Party, and has held the same post in 
a previous Cabinet. He has been a journalist for several years. 
The Minister of Finance, Ernst Wugforss, has also previously 
held the same post in the Cabinet. He is a teacher at a State 
School in Gothenburg and is a well-known and influential mem- 
ber of the Socialist Party. The Minister of Worship and Educa- 
tion, Arthur Engberg, Chief Editor of Socialdemokraten, the 
organ of the Socialist Party, has not previously been a member 
of the Cabinet. 

Among the other Ministers we find the son of a farmer, a 
former engine driver, a former metal worker and a sailor and 
other people of humble origin. But they have all enjoyed a first- 
class training at school, many of them at the university, and 
most of them have for years been connected with the Socialist 
Press. The two Consultative Ministers without portfolio, Tors- 
ten Nothin and Professor Osten Undén, are generally looked 
upon as highly important and valuable members of the new 
Cabinet owing to their long experience and high reputation. 
Professor Undén, who is the head of Upsala University, has on 
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several previous occasions acted as a member of the Cabinet, 
inter alia as Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. Nothin has been 
Minister of Justice in a previous Cabinet and has long experience 
as a member of various Government Commissions. 

The personnel of the new Chamber is interesting. It repre- 
sents a wide variety of professions. Thus, among 230 members 
there are nine professors, teachers and clergymen; eight high 
officials and military men; six communal or similar officials and 
one Socialist policeman. ‘There are, further, eleven railway 
and tramway employees; one lawyer; one civil engineer and 
twenty-two newspaper-men. The trade unions are represented ° 
by nine officials and the industries by four industrialists, ten 
craftsmen and eighteen industrial workmen. There are also 
four business men, five office employees, one estate owner, 
ninety-three farmers and five farm workers. The Chamber 
includes four women : three are Social-democrats and one is a 
Conservative. ‘The speaker was formerly a miner in the 
Graengesburg Mines. 

The present world situation does not make it easy for any 
government to act according to established democratic and 
parliamentary principles, either in home affairs or in its rela- 
tions with foreign powers. The intention of pursuing a demo- 
cratic policy announced by the new Swedish Cabinet therefore 
deserves special consideration. The idea of tariff reduction, 
of the abolition of all obstacles in the way of free economic inter- 
changes, also disarmament and international co-operation have 
found a genuine and active protagonist in the Swedish Govern- 
ment. At international conferences as well as in direct negotia- 
tions with other countries Sweden will not fail to play a bene- 
ficent réle in that direction, and even if the practical success of 
her policy may not be immediately conspicuous, moral success 
is a certainty. 

The Swedish Government has laid stress in its inaugural 
declaration on the country’s economic problems. In the world 
crisis, by which Sweden is also affected of course, this appears 
perfectly natural. The main sources of the country’s wealth 
are its huge forests, its iron-ore deposits in Central Sweden and 
in the North, and its innumerable waterfalls, which are used to 
generate electric power. Most of the iron goes to Germany, to 
the Ruhr district. The timber is either exported or trans- 
formed into cellulose and paper, most of which finds its way to 
England. Slightly over 25 per cent. of the total Swedish 
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exports are taken by Great Britain. Last year the figure rose ` 


to 26°5 per cent., although the value of these exports declined 
from 389 (1930) to 300 million kronor. ‘The supreme import- 
ance of trade relations with England is thus obvious. And there 
is nothing surprising in the Scandinavian countries joining the 
“Sterling Club.’”? Sweden had to preserve her export possi- 
bilities for timber, cellulose and paper in the same way that 
Denmark is anxious to go on selling England her bacon, butter 
and other produce. If, despite Sweden’s efforts, her exports 
have greatly decreased during the last year or two this is 
due to general world conditions. But everything is being done 
to cement and stimulate trade relations with this country, 
Sweden’s best customer. In this respect the visit of the Prince 
of Wales and Prince George to Copenhagen and Stockholm is 
significant. In both cities the English Princes met with an 
enthusiastic welcome, and an inspired press campaign glorified 
England and “ business friendship ” with the British. It is 
premature, of course, to estimate the practical results of this 
manifestation. But it has certainly concentrated the attention 
of the Danish and the Swedish people on their commercial rela- 
tions with the British Empire, and the need of greater recipro- 
city if they want to keep the British markets. 

Furthermore for a number of reasons Germany, which until 
now supplied one-third of all Swedish imports, is not popular 
at the present moment. Great Britain is; both sentiment and 
business interests dictate an orientation towards England. 
Thanks to Ottawa—or despite Ottawa—British exporters have 
a tremendous chance in Sweden, and in Scandinavia generally 
speaking. It will be unforgivable if they miss it. 

Sweden’s chief imports are coal and mineral oils, textiles, 
motor-cars and coffee. As far as food-stuffs are concerned thé 
country is more than self sufficient. Despite the rapid indus- 
trialisation of Sweden, agriculture still remains an important 
branch of activity and provides work for the majority of the 
population. The export of food-stuffs and dairy produce, how- 
ever, consisting chiefly of cream, butter, eggs and live stock, 
is relatively unimportant. 

Among Swedish exports the leading position belongs to the 
raw materials mentioned and also to electrical machinery of all 
kinds, matches, cream separators, ball and roller bearings, 
hides and skins. Sweden is the largest exporter in the world of 
chemical wood pulp. . As in the distant past charcoal is still 
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produced in her forests, and with this high-grade iron and steel 
are made, which enjoy an international reputation. At home 
these are one of the firm foundations on which Sweden’s 
mechanical and machine industry is built. 

The financial situation until recently was favourable, but 
of course the country’s finances have suffered from the crisis. 
Yet against the State’s liabilities of 2,16 milliard kronor there 
dre assets valued at 3,17 milliards. These consist mainly of 
railways, post, telegraph and telephone installations, water- 
works, forests and industrial undertakings. But the most 
astounding thing about Sweden is its size and its population. 
The country is about one and a half times as large as Great 
Britain and Ireland, whereas its total population is 6,5 millions 
or well under that of London! How is it possible for such a 
small people to have achieved so much? And in the above 
enumeration the author has omitted a number of important 
industries, as for instance shipping, merely to keep within the 
frame of this article. 

The answer is that in the first place the natural wealth of 
Sweden is very great indeed. But even more important are the 
fundamental qualities inherent in the Swedish race. Not only 
are the Swedes a highly cultured people, but they seem to 
possess very special technical aptitudes. They make exception- 
ally good engineers for instance. There is no illiteracy in(j 
Sweden; as early as 1842 school was made compulsory. The 
schools are excellent and are continually being adapted to 
modern requirements. Of course the majority of the population 
can only get as far as the lower folks’ schools. But there are 
plenty of folks’ high-schools, as well as special training institu- 
tions for agriculture (e.g. model farms), arts and crafts and 
other useful subjects. Many young girls also learn how to make 
the rather picturesque primitive Swedish textiles. The univer- 
sities are attended by many peasants’ sons, which makes 
for a certain democratic comradeship and a constant renovation 
of the ruling class. The Swedish peasants have never been 
serfs, and have often played an important part in the destinies 
of their country. The present government is a typical case in 
point, and none of its members would dream of hiding his 
humble origin. Not only do the Swedes make good engineers 
and organisers, but they know how to put their knowledge and 
achievements to the service even of the most humble sections 
of the population to which they so frequently belong. Hence 
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the popularity of- innumerable modern devices among the 
peasants and the workmen who form a good market for 
technical industry. To this must be added that the Swedes are 
by inclination clean and interested in every aspect of hygienic 
progress. No foreigner who comes to Sweden can fail to notice 
that. In their trains, their ships, their houses and restaurants 
—everywhere there is an atmosphere of cleanliness, freshness 
and distinction. You do not see, as in other countries, the 
eternal hand stretched out for a tip. The average Swede is 
much too proud and too noble for that sort of thing. But they 
are obliging to an extreme degree, and will take no end of 
trouble to help anybody, especially a foreigner. 

The Swedes are polite, quiet and modest—almost reticent. 
After a few glasses of punch, however, they become talkative ` 
and disclose unexpected aspects of their character. It is rather 
touching, and there is something childish in this. They also 
very easily give up the more formal way of address, and call 
you “ Du” or “ Thou.” It is usually the elder person who 
has the prerogative of starting this, and a question as to a 
person’s age is a clear indication. It is curious to what extent 
Sweden offers a mixture of apparently contradictory characteris- 
tics. Her people are quiet and reticent, yet hearty and obliging. 
Conservative and serene, yet democratic and simple. In. many 
ways most modern and far in advance of other countries, yet 
somewhat archaic and pre-Victorian. . But the general educa- 
tion’ of the Swedés is such that you can freely mix with all 
classes and find something of mutual interest to talk about. 

Swedes are great readers of newspapers. In Stockholm most 
of the papers have many branch offices, in the windows of which 
they exhibit the latest telegrams and you see crowds outside 
queuing up to read them. Yet while the press is popular the 
book, somehow or other, is not. The Swedes appear much less 
interested in books than say the Germans, or the English. 
And their literature during the last few years has produced 
little of outstanding merit. With the exception of Selma Lager- 
16f, there are no contemporary Swedish writers enjoying an 
international reputation. The same applies to the drama, which 
since Strindberg’s death has been rather under an eclipse. That 
is why the very numerous and in most cases excellent Swedish 
theatres produce chiefly translations of foreign plays. This 
year’s productions range from Gogol’s Government Inspector to 
Conelly’s Green Pastures, at the Royal Dramatic; and at the 
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Royal Opera they have produced Petrushka, Salome, and the 
Czardas Princess, and a number of operas belonging to the more 
usual repertory. The private theatres as well as the concert halls 
have extensive and interesting programmes, and most of the 
world’s leading musicians come to Stockholm. 

During the last few years Swedish arts and crafts have 
reached a place of honour not only in the life of the country 
itself, but also in most of the foreign cultural centres. Orrefors 
glass, modern silver plate and pewter are outstanding Swedish 
specialities. All these things have been greatly popularised 
both at home and abroad by the Nordiska Kompaniet, not only 
Scandinavia’s largest department stores, but a centre of culture 
and education in Sweden. This wonder-store is also responsible 
for the creation of the truly beautiful modern Swedish furni- 
ture, of which it is the leading manufacturer and distributor. 

Next to modern arts and crafts, Sweden is keeping up the 
old popular forms of home-made textiles, toys, woodwork and 
other handicrafts. Some of these enjoy great popularity in 
America. Professor Carl Milles, probably the greatest living 
sculptor, is a Swede. They also have fine painters, like Isaac 
Griinewald and Prince Eugen, the King’s brother. In the 
domain. of architecture the Swedes have recently produced build- 
ings of unique beauty. Some are more than modern in their 
design, others like the famous Town Hall are quite Venetian. 
In this connection it should be mentioned that Kreuger contri- 
buted more than anybody to the making of modern Stockholm. 
The innumerable buildings with which he has adorned the city 
are a sufficient reminder that he was not just merely a crook, 
and that there are many things for which his country can still 
be grateful to him. Stockholm is a lovely city and deserves a 
visit as a centre both of business opportunities and of cultural 
interests. Its essential peculiarity is the abundance of water, 
which gives it romance and beauty. As to Swedish tourism, 
the energetic and most efficient Travel Association (its ‘‘ Oppo- 
site Number ” in Great Britain and Ireland would do well to 
consider its methods) provides foreigners with every facility for 
studying that beautiful country. 

Sweden is not really as remote as it appears and, by the excel- 
lent service of the Swedish Air Lines, you can reach Stockholm in 
no time. Perhaps the realisation of this, together with greater 
interest in Sweden, accounts for the fact that in spite of the 
depression there has been an increase of about 50 per cent. 
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in the number of passengers on Sweden’s continental air lines 
during the first six months of this year, according to a state- 
ment by Captain Florman, the head of the Swedish Aerotrans- 
port Company. About 75 per cent. of the passengers are 
business men who are attracted by the saving of time in transit 
and by the safety and regularity of the aerial traffic. The 
former time of transit between Malmoe and Paris or London, 
eleven hours, has this year been brought down to seven hours and 
will next year be further reduced to about five hours, thanks to 
the fact that luncheon will be served in the planes to eliminate 
the previous luncheon interval at Amsterdam. 

Sweden in 1932 has been severely shaken, but she has survived 
in a remarkable way. Unless the world crisis crushes every- 
thing, the country seems to be on the eve of a new era of success- 
ful political and economic development. : 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE THREE FOREIGN OFFICES. 


WO N\HE mischief-makers of Western Europe—unconscious 
mischief-makers, no doubt—have taken to bowing their 
heads and telling each other that the situation is 

“ grave.” The political intellectuals of Berlin, Paris and Lon- 
don are talking of that next war. Since the von Papen-von 
Schleicher Government took the place of Dr. Briining at the 
end of May, the moral of the Western European diplomatic poli- 
ticians, never very robust, has weakened so swiftly that by the 
time M. Herriot came to London on October 12th to see Mr. 
MacDonald, there was little of it left. The Governmental intel- 
lectuals of Berlin were almost undisguisedly Hohenzollern in 
their outlook. They undisguisedly talked of the three steps-to 
their goal: the abolition of reparation, rearmament, the 
revision of the Eastern frontiers. Their spokesmen concentrated 
on driving a wedge between Great Britain and France. The 
Paris intellectuals of all shades and tempers gave themselves up 
to frantic fear of a rearmed Germany, and bent their propaganda 
upon the object of ensuring that if war did result Great Britain 
would again be fighting on the side of France. Their talk of 
“ security ’’ and of new juridical means thereto had no other 
meaning. The London official intellectuals who specifically con- 
cern thems lves with foreign affairs talked of the inevitability 
of Great Britain’s being dragged into any Franco-German war, 
and began agitating in favour of a pro-French and an anti- 
German policy. They were clandestinely critical of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald for his reluctance to take a “firm line ”’ 
in a French sense, themselves totally incapable of suspecting 
that there could be any alternative policy for Great Britain to 
that of fighting either for France against Germany or for 
Germany against France. 

So crude a description of the major official motives now run- 
ning through Whitehall, the Wilhelmstrasse and the Quai 
d’Orsay must be admitted, by all honest people who have come 
into contact with the officials concerned, to be wholly fair. 
It was impossible in the middle of October not to see that 
the main official influences which inspire, or try to inspire, 
public opinion in the three countries in support of their alleged 
national interest had lost their heads. They talked realistically 
in each capital of the danger of war. If any such danger there 
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were, it came only from the woebegone diplomatic politicians 
and their henchmen in the three countries. Those people never 
have anything better to occupy their thoughts than their own 
emotions about international relations. The diplomatists who 
thus talk war and thus tend to produce war, are not—and this 
is a wholly fair thing to stress—the men who physically fought 
in the last war or who will physically fight in the next. The 
world is driven crazy by its politicians and its diplomatists, the 
number of whom yearly increases, who are sheltered from the 
wars they make, who have nothing to do but to talk, agitate 
and confound each other into muddled commitments beyond the 
wit of man to reconcile with their ostensible purpose of serving 
their countrymen, and who are paid by those countrymen for 
their handiwork. For thirteen years the politicians of 
Paris have been making inevitable the apparition of a von- 
Schleicher-spirited Germany. The von Schleichers of Germany 
cannot lift their souls above uniforms and goose-steps. No 
British Government since the last war has had the imagination 
or the courage to tell Berlin and Paris that they may go to war 
with each other to their hearts’ content, but that never again 
will British lives be thrown away on behalf of either the one or 
the other. It is one of -the tragedies of life in its international 
aspect that those men who know what war is are mostly dead : 
and the next war is made by those men who will themselves 
“ dodge ” it, as they ‘‘ dodged ” the last. 

‘The chronicle of the actual events through which the Western 
European diplomatists have lately exercised their fears, aspira- 
tions and speculations, is hardly worth the ink it needs. Its 
interest is negligible in comparison with the psychological dis- 
turbance they have produced. The chief landmarks are these. 
On August 29th the German Government made known its 
“ claim ” to equality in status, as expressed in the comparative 
measure of German and of French armaments. On September 
12th the French Government made known its answer, to the 
broad effect that it would neither reduce its own armaments 
nor suffer Germany to rearm. (See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
October 1932, pp. 499-504.) The next event was an attempt by 
the British Foreign Office to pour oil on the troubled waters. 
The traditional method of throwing oil upon troubled waters, as 
practised by the British Foreign Office, is to throw a small 
amount. of oil and to hope that it will never reach the water. 
In the present instance, what was the trouble? Germany wanted 
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equality through disarmament. France would not disarm. Sir 
John put his pen to paper and produced on September r8th a 
perfect miracle of juridical finesse, designed to make both 
parties happy. He began by gently rebuking Germany (where- 
by he hoped no doubt to make France happy) and ended by 
enunciating a formula which would give to Germany what he had 
rebuked her for demanding (whereby he must have hoped to 
make Germany happy). His effect was the exact reverse of his 
intention, for he contrived to infuriate both parties. 

As a diplomatic curiosity the Simon memorandum of Septem- 
ber 18th deserves some attention. It began with about two 
hundred words on the subject of the desirability of disarma- 
ment, general harmony and the like. Then, in Chapter II, 
came the blow for Germany. “In view of Germany’s 
economic difficulties the initiation of acute controversy in the 
political field at this moment must be accounted unwise. And 
in view of the concessions so recently granted to Germany by 
her creditors, it must be accounted particularly untimely... .”’ 
Chapter ITI was all about Part V of the Treaty of Versailles 
and its “object or reason.” Wrote Sir John: ‘‘ That object 
or reason was to render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations.” His next sentence, 
weirdly enough, ran thus: ‘‘ To state what the object or 
aim of a stipulation is, is a very different thing from making 
the successful fulfilment of that object the condition of the 
stipulation.” In Chapter IV the transition was made 
from rebuke to understanding. ‘‘ But His Majesty’s 
Government do not understand that the case put forward by 
Germany is a legalistic deduction from the language of the 
Treaty of Versailles.” (There are few people in the world 
whose sense of drama would not have made them long to see 
the face of General von Schleicher when he first read that 
sentence ; but they would have been disappointed, for I believe 
it to be true that he maintained an appearance of solemnity.) 
“ It is rather an appeal for adjustment based on the fact that 
the limitation of Germany’s armaments contained in the Treaty 
was -intended to be, and announced to be, the precursor of 
general. limitation by others.” Sir John’s full transition was 
signalled by the sentence ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government do not 
deny the fact and do not seek to minimise the force of the con- 
tention.” The formula of satisfaction for Germany was con- 
tained in Chapter V thus: ‘‘It is the hope of the United 
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Kingdom Government that there may result from Geneva... 
a really valuable measure of disarmament in which each nation 
will bind itself to a strict limitation both in the kinds and in the 
quantities of its weapons of war. . . . The objects to be aimed 
at are, in the case of the more heavily-armed Powers, the largest 
possible reduction, and in the case of lightly-armed States, at 
any rate no material increase.” 

The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference was due to meet 
in Geneva on September 21st. It was made known from Berlin 
that the German delegation would not attend that meeting un- 
less the claim to equality had unequivocally been accepted 
beforehand. The Bureau duly met and duly adjourned, for the 
Germans were not present. In effect the situation was that ` 
the British Government had offered to support the German 
claim on the condition that Germany first returned to the work 
of the Disarmament Conference and that Germany demanded 
that the claim be conceded before she returned to the Con- 
ference. High diplomacy is a wayward form of human activity, 
bound by no conventions of ordered principle. The diplomatists 
of Berlin, Paris and London were playing fast and loose with ` 
the interests of 150,000,000 people, possibly involving issues of 
life or death, and could not even agree about methods of discuss- 
ing their differences. The British Government, seeing that, 
as the Germans would not go to Geneva and the French would 
not discuss the matter until the Germans did go to Geneva, 
suggested in the first week of October that a conference be held 
in London to be attended by the representatives of France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Great Britain. Berlin was silent, until it 
discovered that Paris was hostile to the suggestion. Thereupon 
the German Government promptly accepted the invitation, know- 
ing that the Conference was not likely now to be held. The 
German Note of acceptance reached Whitehall on October 8th. 
The text was not published, but one knew that in it the German 
Government agreed to discuss the question at issue, but not on 
the basis either of the French Note of September 11th or the 
British Note of September 18th. It suggested that the best 
basis of discussion would be paragraph two of the final Declara- 
tion made at the Lausanne Conference (in which the Powers 
affirmed that ‘‘ They intend to work together and with other 
delegations at Geneva to find a solution of the disarmament 
question which will be beneficial and equitable for all the Powers 
concerned ’’), 
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Still seeking a way out of the deadlock Mr. MacDonald next 
invited M. Herriot to London, where he arrived on October rath. 
He left two days later with the words “‘ All is well ”’ on his 
lips, having induced the British Government, either naively 
or of blindness aforethought, to agree that, in the words of the 
official statement issued on October r4th, ‘‘ the best place for 
such a meeting would be Geneva. ... Its object would be to 
seek and to propose means by which the common work of the 
Disarmament Conference within the League of Nations might 
be effectively resumed.” Germany promptly accepted the invi- 
‘tation to the Four-Power Conversations, but on condition that 
they be held elsewhere, anywhere, than at Geneva. Her point 
was that she was not disposed to re-enter the Disarmament Con- 
ference by the back door, As these lines were written the appar- 
ent situation was that the four Powers were agreed to meet, 
but could not agree where to meet. The essential situation was 
that the French and the German authorities behaved as if they 
were afraid of each other. M. Herriot based his plea for a further 
assurance of ‘‘ security,’ not upon the fear of a German 
invasion—the new French fortresses on the eastern frontier 
being now regarded as adequate to their purpose—but upon that 
of a German encirclement of France via Poland. Some informal 
Anglo-French discussion took place about the possibility of 
binding Germany not to press for frontier revision in the East 
of Europe for a provisional period of say five years in which 
some scheme of ‘‘ Allied ”? disarmament could be put into prac- 
tice. It was unfortunately the case that certain German propa- 
gandists talked of treaty revision in Eastern Europe. It would 
be a hard exercise of judgment to decide whether German or 
French diplomacy is the worse for Europe. 


MEMEL AND Its STATUTE. 


The visit paid to Berlin nearly a year ago by the late Herr 
Böttcher, then President of the Memel Directory, was destined 
to lead to-consequences of some interest to students of diplo- 
macy. Although the main point of controversy was settled—in 
so far as diplomatic controversy can be settled—by the ruling 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice in August, 
there remains an aftermath, a body of established fact which 
deserves to be reflected upon. The main point of interest was 
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the juridical question-:: What exactly is meant by “ autonomy ” 
within a sovereign State? The formulation of an answer thereto 
became a more dramatically exciting process by reason of the 
fact that the international tribunal to which the question was 
submitted overruled the views of four Great Powers—Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan—and in the main substance 
upheld the view of a small Power, Lithuania, which in effect 
was the defendant at the bar. 

An incidentally interesting aspect of what has taken place 
is the effect it has had upon what may perhaps be called the 
unquiet spirits: the people, that is, who roam at large, as it 
were, over Europe seeking what frontiers to wipe out and to 
re-draw. In this particular case the unquiet spirits have 
espoused the alleged cause of Germany. The normal plain per- 
son, who has a taste for a quiet life so far as his politics are 
concerned, is more and more inclined to disregard the agitator 
who would redress the igrievances of a pet nationality by 
splitting an existing state of affairs from top to bottom. More- 
over, the fashion in splitting things changes. In 1919 the serried 
mass of reformers wanted to free every nationality from German 
control, for’ Germany then could do no right.. In 1932 many of 
those same influences want to put everybody back under Ger- 
man control, for Germany now can do no wrong. In the case 
of Memel it happens that the agitators are more German than 
the Germans. 

In the nature of things it was unlikely that the war se the 
peace treaties that resulted from it could do much positive good 
by the changes they made; for they were made by politicians 
who in the international field were apt to pursue equivocal 
objects such as the satisfaction of nationalist feelings by “ self- 
determination,” without regard to financial and economic con- 
siderations which would have been far more relevant to the 
welfare of the individual citizens concerned. Thus it is that 
political action, having split up large areas of Europe after the 
war, has ever since tried to knit them together again by customs 
unions, trade agreements and the like. Unpromising, however, 
as necessarily was the work of the Allied diplomatists who, on 
the strength of a military victory, proceeded to cut up nations 
and territories, it was not uniformly bad. Out of it has emerged, 
for instance, Czechoslovakia, a land of sound people and sound 
work, an asset to Europe. 

The three Baltic nations, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, owe 
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their present independence to the same diplomacy. They man- 
age their affairs with less disastrous results than any Great 
Power in Europe. They are too small to do anybody any harm. 
They do not, as do France and Germany, keep the rest of 
Europe in an agony of doubt about the possibility of another 
European war. In the case of Lithuania, the southernmost of 
the three Baltic States, it happens, unfortunately for her, that 
more than half of her total frontier is bounded by either Poland 
or Germany, which circumstance exposes her to the blasts of 
European intrigue and unrest. An ironic feature of the matter 
is that in its early post-war phase Lithuania’s possession of 
Memel brought her into conflict, not with Germany, but with 
Poland, who for that purpose was supported by France. The 
German difficulty is a more recent development, coincident with 
the latter-day recovery by Germany of her moral prestige. One 
of the essential considerations in this matter surely is that 
Memel was in fact handed over to Lithuanian sovereignty, modi- 
fied though it was by a complicated form of local autonomy. 
Even a mature government would have found it difficult har- 
moniously to combine sovereignty with local autonomy at a 
point where nationalist agitations converge. The Lithuanian 
Government is no more a band of archangels, nor even of Solo- 
mons, than any other government, the world over. They are 
humdrum politicians, and as such are likely to contribute their 
share of whatever muddle may be afoot. But they were given 
the sovereignty over Memel. The fact that Memel is under the 
control of Kaunas is not a fair argument against Lithuania. 
The argument would have to be shifted further west. Even 
the change of “ Memel”’ into “ Klaipeda’’ is a minor way- 
wardness, if waywardness it be. Many European names have 
been changed since 1918. When sovereignty changes, does it 
matter if names also be changed? 

There seem indeed to be only two practical questions worth 
considering in present circumstances: (1) Has Kaunas (to give 
Kovno also its present name) behaved in an abnormally out- 
rageous manner in the discharge of its sovereign authority 
over ‘‘ autonomous ° Memel?, and (2) would it anyhow be a 
good thing, if possible, to hand Memel back to Germany? On 
the first question, although one need not idealise the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, its ruling on the juridical aspect 
of the Memel Statute can hardly be ignored by those who asked 
for it. On the other question, it would be surprising if any 
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serious person would réally wish to see the already deplorable 
sum of European doubts and uncertainties still further increased 
in order merely to substitute a nominal German for a nominal 
Lithuanian sovereignty over a port which in either case would 
remain Lithuania’s only outlet to the sea, and would still be 
concerned mainly with Lithuanian trade. There is always some- 
thing to be said for the status quo. There was a strong case for 
not handing over Memel to Lithuania. Now that it has been 
handed over, there is a strong case for not handing it back. 
To leave things-alone is excellent doctrine. ‘The booming of 
“ nationality ” as a cause is the stock-in-trade of the politicians. 
It is the politicians and their propagandists who stir up the 
discontent. The average business man in Memel, whether Ger- 
man or Lithuanian, probably cares little whether Memel be part 
of political ‘‘Germany ”’ or political ‘‘ Lithuania.” All he 
wants is that it shall remain what it is, whatever it is, so that 
he can do his business in some security, confident that the basis 
of his present contracts will hold good for the future. The 
greatest joy no doubt would be his, if he could abolish both sets 
of politicians, German and Lithuanian. 

A distinguished commentator in last month’s CONTEMPORARY 
Review devoted some seven pages to an examination of the 
recent Klaipeda episode and was moved in the course thereof 
to refer roundly to ‘‘ Lithuania ” as “‘ hopeless.” (‘‘ It is my- 
deliberate conviction,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that Lithuania is hopeless.’’) 
The interesting thing is to try and discover how far the Memel 
episode justifies such a view. ‘That episode itself cannot be 
understood apart from the historical background. The Treaty 
of Versailles (Article 99) did nothing more constructive than to 
detach the Memel territory from Germany and to reserve it for 
the future disposal of the ‘‘ Allied ”? politicians. The only 
defined determination of those politicians at that time was that 
the territory should no longer belong to Germany. In answer 
to a German protest against Article 99 they declared (June 16th, 
1919) that ‘‘ the region in question has always been Lithuanian : 
the majority of the population are Lithuanian in origin and 
language; the fact that the town itself is in great part German 
would not justify the maintenance of this region under German 
sovereignty, particularly in view of the fact that the port of 
Memel is the sole maritime outlet for Lithuania. It has been 
decided that Memel and the neighbouring region should be 
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handed over to the Allied and Associated Powers because the 
status of the Lithuanian territory is not yet determined.” 

The wheel within the wheel was that the Polish politicians 
harboured somewhat unfriendly feelings towards Lithuania, that 
France harboured friendly feelings towards Poland and un-- 
friendly feelings towards Germany. The net result of those 
cross currents was that France was determined to rob Germany 
of Memel, would not face the alternative of giving it to Lithu- 
ania, and therefore did not know what to do, beyond provision- 
ally retaining the administration of Memel in her own hands. 
In the meantime the Allied diplomatists, inspired by France, 
who in her turn (so far as this matter was concerned) was 
inspired by Poland, refused even to recognise the de jure 
existence of Lithuania. That historic body, the Council of 
Ambassadors, feeling that by the summer of 1922 it had become 
a little absurd that neither the one thing nor the other had yet 
been done, decided at least to make a pretence of doing some- 
thing, by offering (July 13th) to recognise the Lithuanian 
Government if that Government would ‘“‘ pledge itself to accept 
purely and simply and to observe the arrangements of the 
Treaty of Versailles in so far as they concerned the régime of 
navigation on the Niemen.” The Lithuanian Government, 
which in the meantime had suffered the loss of its capital city 
at the hands of Polish troops, promptly (August 4th) agreed to 
the condition on the further condition that Poland should restore 
peace with Lithuania by withdrawing the troops aforesaid. 
Controversy thereupon multiplied. It was not till December 
goth, 1922, that Lithuania was “ recognised ’’: but even then 
the fate of Memel was left undecided, the administration of the 
city continuing to be in the effective charge of the French High 
Commissioner and in the nominal charge of the German officials, 
who, it had been decided, were to be technically regarded as 
“on leave ” (Franco-German Convention, January 19th, 1920). 
On January 10th, 1923, the Lithuanians, exasperated by the 
procrastination of the Powers, and encouraged perhaps by the 
success of the Polish method in re Vilna, seized Memel by 
force. A year later the question of Memel was handed over 
by the Ambassadors’ Conference to the League of Nations. A 
Commission was sent out to the Baltic under Mr. Norman 
Davis. On the basis of his report a Convention was signed in 
Paris on May 8th, 1924, by Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
and Lithuania, whereby it was agreed (Article 2) that “the 
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Memel territory shall constitute, under the sovereignty of. 
Lithuania, a unit enjoying legislative, judicial, administrative 
and financial autonomy within the limits prescribed by the 
Statute set out in Annex 1.’’ The said Statute prescribed that 
the President of the Lithuanian Republic should appoint a 
Governor of the Memel Territory (Article 2); that the legisla- 
tive power should be exercised by a Chamber of Representa- 
tives democratically elected (Article 10) and the executive power 
by a Directorate (Article 17). The Directorate was to consist of 
not more than five members, including the President. ‘‘ The 
President shall be appointed by the Governor and shall hold 
office so long as he possesses the confidence of the Chamber of 
Representatives. The President shall appoint the other mem- 
bers of the Directorate ’’ (Article 17). 

On December 17th last, Herr Böttcher, President of the 
Directorate, accompanied by two members of the Chamber of 
Representatives, went to Berlin and engaged in certain discus- 
sions with certain members of the German Government. He 
went without the consent or the knowledge of the Governor of 
Memel or of the Lithuanian Government. Indeed the fact of 
the visit was accidentally discovered when Herr Böttcher, on 
his return journey, reached the Lithuanian frontier and was 
found not to have a-passport. ‘There is no controversy about 
the fact that he did go to Berlin without informing the Lithu- 
anian authorities. His case was that his object was innocent, 
that he went to discuss economic matters of benefit to Lithuania ` 
as well as to Germany, such as the export of Lithuanian pigs 
to Germany. The Lithuanian case was that the question whether 
a given matter was in the interests of Lithuania was a matter 
best decided by Lithuania, that in this instance the Lithuanian 
authorities were engaged in cultivating the British market for 
the export of livestock, that Herr Böttcher had visited the 
Wilhelmstrasse and discussed unknown matters with Dr. Brin- 
ing, that the German Consul-General in Memel issued a secret 
laisser-passer to enable Mr. Baltromejus (one of Herr Béttcher’s 
companions on the journey) to travel without a passport, and 
therein wrote to the German authorities at the frontier that the 
party was going to negotiate with the ‘‘ authorities of the 
Reich’? and that “an important German interest was in- 
volved.” On December 27th the Governor of Memel, Mr. 
Merkys, informed Herr Böttcher that he no longer had confi- 
dence in him and advised him to resign. That advice not being 
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acted upon, Mr. Merkys brought the matter to the notice of 
the Chamber of Representatives by a letter in which he made 
the point that as the members of the Directorate were authorised 
to act only within the Memel Territory, the journey to Berlin 
was in itself indefensible. The matter was considered by the 
Chamber, and Herr Böttcher made a statement. On January 
25th the Chamber passed a vote of confidence in Herr Böttcher 
as President of the Directorate by fifteen votes to four, with five 
abstentions. The Governor, ignoring the Chamber’s vote, on 
February 6th dismissed Herr Böttcher from the Presidency, 
placed him under provisional arrest and later confined him to 
his house. The other two members of the Directorate were also 
dismissed. On February 8th the German Government submitted 
the question of Herr Béttcher’s dismissal to the Council of the 
League of Nations by virtue of the first paragraph of Article 17 
of the Paris Convention, which gave to any member of the 
League Council the right “ to draw the attention of the Council 
to any infraction’ of the Convention. The German case was 
that the Governor had violated Article 17, paragraph 2, of the 
Memel Statute, which laid down that the President should hold 
office so long as he possessed the confidence of the Chamber. 
The Council met on February 13th, when Herr von Bülow made 
the point that Herr Béttcher’s visit to Berlin had been private, 
not official, and had to do with economic agrarian questions such 
as are properly discussed in such a manner. On February 2oth, 
Mr. Colban, the representative of Norway, gave his report as 
rapporteur in the course of which he suggested that it would be 
well for the Four Powers which signed the Paris Convention to 
seek an advisory opinion from the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice on the legality of the Lithuanian action. The 
report was adopted. On March 22nd the Governor of Memel 
dissolved the Chamber because it failed to vote its confidence in 
‘Mr. Simaitis, whom he had appointed to succeed Herr Böttcher. 

On April r1th the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan filed in the Registry of the Court an application 
instituting proceedings. The Court was asked to give its ruling 
on six questions, namely: (1) Whether the Governor of the 
Memel Territory has the right to dismiss the President of the 
Directorate ; (2) In the:case of an affirmative decision, whether 
this right only exists under certain conditions or in certain 
circumstances, and what those conditions or circumstances are ; 
(3) If the right to dismiss the President of the Directorate is 
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admitted, whether such dismissal involves the termination of 
the appointments of the other members of the Directorate; (4) 
If the right to dismiss the President of the Directorate only exists 
under certain conditions or in certain circumstances, whether 
the dismissal of Herr Böttcher carried out on February 6th, 
1932, is in order in the circumstances in which it took place; 
(5) Whether, in the circumstances in which it took place, the 
appointment of the Directorate presided over by Mr. Simaitis 
is in order ; (6) Whether the dissolution of the Diet, carried out 
by the Governor of the Memel Territory on March 22nd, 1932, 
when the Directorate presided over by Mr. Simaitis had not 
received the confidence of the Diet, is in order.” The proceed- 
ings of the Court began on June 8th, and were mainly interest- 
ing by the arguments of Sir William Malkin (Great Britain) 
on the one side and Mr. Sidzikauskas (Lithuanian Minister in 
London) on the other. Sir William’s main point was that by the 
Statute the Memel Territory was given ‘“‘ a complete system of 
autonomy, which means (and no other meaning is consistent 
with the word itself) the power of self-government without inter- 
ference by an outside authority,” and that the provision of the 
Statute whereby ‘‘ the President shall hold office so long as 
he possesses the confidence of the Chamber of Representatives ”’ 
implied that the Governor was not competent to dismiss the 
President without reference to the Chamber. Mr. Sidzikauskas’ 
main contention was that if the Lithuanian Government was the 
sovereign power in Memel it had “‘ the right of control and 
supervision over all the actions of all the autonomous organs 
of the Memel Territory from the point of view of their con- 
formity with the Statute and the principles of the Lithuanian 
Constitution and the international obligations of Lithuania.” 

The real difficulty was the reconciliation of local ‘‘ autonomy ”’ 
with general sovereignty, the one side stressing the rights of 
autonomy, and the other the rights of sovereignty. The Court 
gave its ruling on August 11th. By ten votes to five it answered 
the questions thus: (1) yes; (2) to protect the interests of the 
State in the case of serious acts which violate the Paris Conven- 
tion and are calculated to prejudice the sovereignty of Lithuania 
and if no alternative action can be taken; (3) no; (4) yes; (5) 
yes; (6) no. The important ruling was the answer to No: 1, the 
effect of which was to justify the main action of the Lithuanian 
* Government. ° GEORGE GLASGOW. 


October 15th, 1932. 
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“THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY.* 


The famous Cambridge Medieval History, planned by the 
late Professor Bury on the lines laid down by the late Lord 
Acton for the Cambridge Modern History, is in sight of its end. 
The first volume was issued in 1911, the present and seventh 
volume deals with that century of pause and sorrow, the 
fourteenth century, while the eighth and last volume, now in 
active preparation, will deal with The Growth of the Western 
Kingdoms. 

The scale and style of the entire work is probably unique 
since it reviews from every possible point of view the entire 
field of European medieval history from East to West, from 
North to South, and specialists from most of the leading Euro- 
pean countries, as well as America, contribute to its extensive 
pages. The fourth volume of the series, published in 1923, 1 
especially valuable ae it gives a definitive history of ié 

* The Cambridge Medievat History. Planned by the late J. B. Bury. 
Edited by the late J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previté-Orton and Z. N. Brooke. 


Volume VIL: Decline of Empire and Papacy. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press. sos. net. 
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(Eastern) Roman Empire from the year 717 to its fall in 1453, 
and contains a masterly summary of Byzantine legislation from 
the death of Justinian in 565 to the end of the Empire from 
the pen of Professor Paul Collinet. That period is for many 
readers little known, outside the pages of Edward Gibbon—who, 
strangely enough, never realised that Byzantium was the 
bulwark of the West against Asiatic invasion—aind deserves 
continuous study. 

The present volume is singularly interesting and has, despite 
the lapse of six centuries, many lessons for the present day, 
itself a century of pause, sorrow, economic discontent and pas- 
sionate feeling forward to worlds not realised. Some foreign 
historians of distinction are contributors. Professor Romolo 
Caggese of the University of Milan traces the fortunes of Italy 
in the fourteenth century. The late Professor P. J. Blok of the 
University of Leyden and the late Professor W. T. Waugh of 
McGill University deal with Germany when the Holy Roman 
Empire was still a considerable power. Professor Kamil Krofta 
of the University of Prague recreates life in Bohemia in the next 
century. Professor Guillaume Mollat of the University of Stras- 
bourg deals with the vital subject of the Popes of Avignon and the 
Great Schism. The Hundred Years’ War is described by Profes- 
sor A. Colville of the University of Lyons. A great jurist, Dr. 
Rafael Altamira, recreates Spain from 1252 to 1410 and gives a 
valuable account of the Spanish social history of the period. 
Prince D. S. Mirsky deals with Russia from r015 to 1462 in a 
most valuable synthesis of difficult material. The European con- 
tribution to the volume ensures a stately balance of views, in 
building up a judicial account of a period which is essential to 
a right estimate of the beginnings of modern history. 

What are the salient points of the fourteenth century; was 
it a period of decadence or of secret growth? The summary of 
the subject in the judicial introduction to the volume shows 
quite clearly that the process of history in the fourteenth cen- 
tury was not at any rate essentially decadent. Feudalism still 
remained a dominant force despite the ferment of non-feudal 
. elements in town and country alike, despite the growth of the 
cloth trade—itself a most significant social fact--the ‘extension 
of a literate population and the definite establishment of a 
central government with an efficient civil service. This is 
specially noticeable in France and England. Yet feudalism ` 
remained intact—and it may be said that it remained intact in 
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England till the year i925—despite the growth of non-feudal 
Estates and Parliaments. The centralised feudal kingdom 
never arose in Germany. Particularism reigned and in a sense 
still reigns, as indeed it still reigns in Spain. Yet the particu- 
larism of certain trading centres with their mock democracy 
both in Flanders and Italy failed, and in Italy either non-feudal 
oligarchy or tyranny carried on the possibility of international 
trade. The editors are certain that neither the Black Death nor 
the Hundred Years’ War “‘ created or perhaps much deflected the 
main movements of the times, but they hastened incipient decay 
and stimulated natural growth.” It is a remarkable and very 
important conclusion. ` 

The struggle between the Papacy at Avignon and the Empire 
is in one sense the subject of this volume : but it is not its real 
subject save in so far as it includes the decline of the Empire 
and of the Papacy, the death of theocratic and of Imperial 
Government. The spiritual note of the fourteenth century is 
not a manifestation to be neglected despite the absence of 
spirituality in the professors of religion. The Editors, however, 
say that ‘“‘ Chivalry, the sum of the knight’s ideals, had 
become a code, a badge of good form.” It is possible to disagree 
with this- conclusion. Geoffrey Chaucer was, and is, a witness 
for the late fourteenth century. He is essentially a realist and - 
his pictures were drawn from life. A most important witness | 
he is since he was a man who lived in the Court of the King 
of England and knew not only English, but Continental affairs. 
Yet this vital witness, despite his wealth of detail and his grasp 
of broad principles, is not treated with much respect. He is 
only mentioned in a passing manner four times. Yet the 
Knight’s Tale and the Prologue prove that Chivalry was a reality 
throughout the century. Miss Underhill’s chapter on Medieval 
Mysticism in a way supplements and in another way explains 
this noble side of the fourteenth century. ‘Thomas 4 Kempis 
was born in, and his traditions of faith belong to, the same 
century. The greatest English mystics, such as Richard Rolle 
and Walter Hilton, belong to this century. On the Continent, 
Gerson, a saint as well as a statesman, St. Bridget, St. Catha- 
rine of Siena (who faced and moved the Court of Avignon) and 
others spelt a nobler world. The fourteenth and the earlier 
fifteenth century had many points in common with our own age. 
In both we see atheism avowed and shameless and on the other 
hand an intensity of belief that makes reasonable doubt seem 
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poor and naked. In both there is an Invisible Church under- 
lying both the Renaissance of learning and science and the 
Reformation of true religion. In both we see a practical 
- mysticism and the growth of individuality though, as the Intro- 
duction to the new volume says, despite the trembling of the 
soil the old feudal order “‘ still keeps intact and solid, as if 
it had been built for eternity.” The change was coming, but 
no man could see whence or whither. J. E. G. pe M. 


TARIFFS: THE CASE EXAMINED.* 


This able and scientific work on the problems of Free Trade 
and Protection was first published just after the exchange crisis 
in October 1931. It was written for the most part before the 
crisis and current events were dealt with in an epilogue, but 
in this new, cheap and very well-printed edition the new condi- 
tions are dealt with by-Mr. F. C. Benham’s chapter on ‘‘ The 
Balance of Trade,” which is in fact a supplement to the chapters 

n “The Machinery of International Trade ” and “ Tariffs 
as Instruments of International Equilibrium.” In the German 
translation which has just been issued the book is described ‘‘ a 
a text-book of the general principles of international trade, 
though with spécial reference to the position of Great Britain.” 
The aim of the volume is ‘“‘ exposition and criticism.” ‘The 
first part ‘is a continuous exposition of the general issue 
between Free Trade and Protection in all its principal related 
activities’? and is from the hand of Sir William Beveridge, 
though it incorporates the work of many others. The book 
represents the common mind of nine well-known teachers of the 
Science of Economics. 

We have surveyed once more, in the light of to-day, the 
well-trodden fields of this ancient controversy. After that 
survey we should all think it a disaster; if the policy of Free 
Trade which has served Britain so well materially. as through 
her it has served as an inspiration to all who in any Jand have 
worked for good understanding among nations, were to- day 


to be sacrificed to ignorance or panic or jealousy or specious 
calculations of a-moment’s gain. 


* Tariffs: the Case Examined by a Committee of Economists under the 
Chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge. Second edition. Longmans. Is. 
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In the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Case Reviewed,” Sir William 
Beveridge takes a point which has not been considered fully, 
though it is exercising the minds of business men to-day. 


For a generation and more of growing secondary education 
and scholarships, the educational system has been steadily 
draining natural ability away from business, giving to 
university teaching, to school teaching, to the Civil Service, 
journalism, law and other professions more than their fair 
share of this rare quality. In that same generation the need 
of high ability highly trained has become greater in business 
than ever before. ‘The quality of brains and training that 
made easy money for Britain in Victorian days will not keep 
her abreast of her Georgian competitors. 

Sir William concludes his scientific argument by a confident 
prophecy. He writes: ? 

Britain’s later place in the political structure of the world 
will depend less on constitutional forms and phrases than 
on how far she is able to keep alive, in the constituent nations 
of the Commonwealth, a sense of unity in ideals, and a 
common faith that the purpose of government is not the 
power of governors but the freedom of citizens. Her: place 
in the economic life of humanity will depend at last, not on 
any fiscal device, but on her efficiency, on how completely she 
can slough off bad habits and keep young in the changing 
world. ... The policy that to-day still serves best the 
material interest of Britain is one that keeps her where the 
founders of her prosperity strove to place her—in the van 
of all movements toward international goodwill and co- 
operation, an eager partner in every effort to show by precept 
or practice the folly and the dangers of economic war between 


nations. J. E. G. DE M. 


* * * 


FRANCIS BACON.* 


Francis Bacon is, so to speak, coming into fashion again after 
a lapse of seventy years. Between 1850, the date of Macaulay’s 
unfair essay, and 1862 when James Spedding issued his Letters 
and Life following the famous and almost complete edition of 
The Works, great interest was exhibited in the life and works 
of one of the greatest of Englishmen. 1861 was the date of the 
issue of Maine’s Ancient Law and 1859 saw the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. Bacon was an important though 
an unrecognised figure in both fields since his philosophic 
doctrine of realism and induction lay behind both these schools 
of thought. It was fitting that at this time of intellectual unrest 

+ Francis Bacon: A Biography. By Mary Sturt. Kegan Paul. ros. 6d. net. 
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the collected works of Francis Bacon should have been given 
to the world. 

The revival of the interest in the great philosopher, jurist and 
practical lawyer at the present time is not accidental since 
philosophy, jurisprudence and practical law have reached stages 
when it is impossible still to fail to recognise the direct influence 
of Bacon upon modern philosophy, modern science and modern 
law. Miss Mary Sturt, in writing her brilliant life of Francis 
Bacon, has taken time by the forelock.. She places him in his 
Elizabethan and Jacobean environment : he was born on January 
and, 1561, the son of the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
a cousin of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, and died in 1626 
as Viscount St. Albans. He was then a disgraced man, since 
the House of Lords found, on May 3rd, 1621, that he had been 
guilty of corruption in his high office of Lord Chancellor. There 
was no doubt that he accepted gifts from a few litigants, but 
there was also no doubt that the gifts did not affect his judgment. 
` It was an extraordinary fact, since his conduct as a judge was 
` very high in the Augean stables of the law in the time of James I. 
He was able to clear off all the dreadful arrears of work with which 
he was faced on his appointment and he decided some eight ` 
thousand cases during the four years of his office. But there 
were twenty-eight cases which it was possible to attack and four 
cases “‘in- which he definitely took a present pendente lite, and 
never with the smallest: corrupt purpose or intent.” The condi- 
tion of the legal world in 1621 was terrible, but Bacon’s convic- 
tion did not better it. The masterships in Chancery were 
actually sold and the price went up after Bacon’s time. In 1725 
when Lord Macclesfield was impeached, a mastership was worth 
£6,000, whereas in 1688 it was only worth £1,000. But it was 
a terrible fact that a man of Bacon’s standing in the moral as 
well as the intellectual world should have been guilty even in 
that most corrupt time and age. It is no excuse that he was 
_ notoriously careless about his personal financial affairs, was in 
debt all his life, and probably took the gifts as a tribute to his 
great position and not as a judge. Miss Sturt is inclined to 
let him off easily, and it is not unnatural since she has a tale 
to tell that involves iniquities of no mean measure. The story 
of the court of the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, is not a pleasant 
one, but Bacon passed through it all unscathed. 

Apart from the deep damnation of his fall, the-record of 
Francis Bacon is a clean one. It is a story of a man who, despite 
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bad health and deep melancholia, toiled as few men have toiled 
as a Parliamentarian and a statesman, a writer of curious 
distinction, as a lawyer, as a philosopher. He wasted no 
moment of his time. As a forensic orator he was inequalled, 
his great books—The Dignity and Advancement of Learning, 
published in 1605 two years before he became (by sheer hard 
work and‘ legal learning) Solicitor-General, and the Novum 
Organum published in 1620, while he was Lord Chancellor— 
show his depth of philosophic thought and insight, thought that 
has affected all philosophy since his time. His love of beauty 
is shown in his very famous essays, his capacity as am historian 
is revealed in his Life of Henry VII, written after his fall, the 
first of the modern historical school. Miss Sturt rightly calls 
it ‘one of the best pieces of historical writing in English. It 
was written by a man disordered in health, broken in fortune, 
harassed by every kind of financial difficulty. To write it was 
both Bacon’s consolation and the triumph of his mind over his 
fortunes.” 

With all the views of Miss Sturt on the Baconian philosophy 
it is impossible to agree. Miss Sturt is right in dwelling upon 
the beauties of Bacon’s New Atlantis, but few will agree that 
his other writings “fall dead to-day ° even if the Novum 
Organum has “ ceased to be a set book for Oxford Greats.” 
'Dr. Alexander says of Bacon “‘ there is scarcely a line of thought 
which does not, indirectly at least, lead back to him.” And 
indeed Miss Sturt admits as much. She writes: 

But reading in the later books of the Advancement of 
Learning, one sees Bacon as the true founder of the two 
departments of philosophy on which England most prides 
herself, psychology and ethics. Bacon, first of the modern 
world, looked full at facts. His temper of mind, when he 
deals with man and thoughts, is that of Hobbes and Locke. 
One catches notes that belong to Leviathan or the Essay on 
Human Understanding. Bacon had foreseen the complete 
study of man, body and mind, which is modern psychology ; 
he had seen the defects of intellectualist ethics. As he walked 
and talked with Hobbes, the clever young man listening to 
the old one, the true movement of English thought for the 
next century was born amidst the gardens of Gorhambury. 
. . . Where the sheep now crop the rough grass where his 
exquisite gardens lay, and a scanty rail protects the last 
ruins of his mansion from the prying of an infrequent tourist. 


Miss Sturt, indeed, reveals a wonderful man, tremendous in 
spite of himself. J. E. G. Doe M. 
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HIGHLAND TRAMPING.* 


Dr. Baker has done good service by publishing this book on 
the Highlands, and all lovers of the beauty of these hills will 
thank him for this record of his tramping, and the opening out 
of the routes most suitable for the hill climber since there are 
many hills of difficulty to be overcome and so many sides to 
choose for their ascent. The reader will turn with pleasure to 
the district he or she knows, be it ever such a small acquaint- 
ance, and his mind’s eye will travel on to fresh hills and glens 
that he does not know, till he decides to discover them by the 
aid of this book when the next holiday comes round. 

Dr. Baker starts his book with ‘‘ The ancient and modern 
gateways to the Highlands.” Scotland, he says, like Gaul, is 
divided into three parts, and “ nature herself made the separa- 
tion.” When Southerners think of Scotland, it is the High- 
lands and Western Isles, much of it still unreclaimed, that 
comes first; second to it is the region between Edinburgh and 
the Border, which hardly seems Scotland at all, as it is so 
like Northumberland and Cumberland. ‘The third division is 
the lowland tract which reaches up the Eastern seaboard from 
Fife towards Aberdeenshire, called the Great Valley or the 
industrial belt. Dr. Baker concerns himself mostly in the 
present work with the first division, the Highlands. He deals 
with it not only geographically, but historically. Running 
continuously through this book is the narrative of the wars and 
exploits of the various clans. The author feels that every hill 
and valley teems with the record of a warlike people. ‘‘ His- 
tory,” as Dr. Baker says, “‘ is the effort to bring the past back 
into consciousness,’ and this very consciousness makes the 
reader stop and think how peace has been attained in a country 
whose history was tribal war for hundreds of years. Is it the 
self-consciousness that union is the only safeguard of amity? 
Literature, such as the folk-lore and poetry of a country, pro- 
claims its history as the author, freely quoting, knows full well. 
It is this running commentary of traditional history which gives 
much interest to this book. 

The opening up of the Highlands is the author’s aim, and every 
traveller that tramps this delectable land makes a step in the 
right direction ; in all travel difficulties overcome are a joy, and 
bring their reward. Beauty of scenery should not be the preroga- 


* On Foot in the Highlands. By E. A. Baker. Illustrated. Alexander 
Maclehose & Co. 5s. net. 
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tive of the rich alone, and Dr.. Baker is very insistent on the 
improvement of the means of entertainment and hospitality in the 
Highlands, the means by which a traveller can tramp and open 
up an almost closed land. There is a demand, and supply should 
follow. ‘These delightful walks and climbs which Dr. Baker so 
vividly describes, will greatly help the desire for further 
acquaintance. But there is a need that wayside inns should be 
started or made efficient to accommodate in a simple manner, and 
for fair remuneration, the needs of the traveller, and not only 
the traveller. The dweller on the soil who finds it a hard 
lot to grind out a living on these lonely paths will share in the 
opening up to travellers of an exquisite and historic land. For 
instance, to one who knows Arran, and its wild Goat Fell as the 
writer knows it, this walk will appeal. In this case there are 
inns which Dr. Baker can recommend. But in many areas there 
is little accommodation, and it is surprising that such a shrewd 
race as the Highlanders tolerate such absence of true thrift. 
S. DE M. 


* * * 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER.* 


The concluding volume of Miss A. M. B. Meakin’s very close 
study of the friendship of Goethe and Schiller is full of interest 
since it analyses the converging forces—poetic, scientific and 
philosophical—that gave rise to the ten years of cultural unity 
which only ended with Schiller’s death in 1805. This has enabled 
Miss Meakin to present a careful study of very many salient 
thinkers and writers, such as Voltaire, Rousseau, Shaftesbury, 
Richardson, Burke, Lessing and, above all, Kant, the thinker 
the study of whose immortal works brought Goethe and Schiller 
together. Yet in both cases the influence of foreign writers, 
thinkers and poets gave these thinkers an international and com- 
mon standpoint. There can be no doubt that the pungent intel- 
lect of Voltaire greatly affected the young Goethe, while, as 
Miss Meakin says, it was 

Schiller who excavated from the dry and forgotten pages 
of French history the beautiful story of Joan of Arc. No 
subsequent interpretation of her life and character has ever 
been able to compete with that of Schiller, either in delicacy 
of treatment or in dramatic power. It may be said with 
truth that it was Schiller who added this Saint to the French 


* Goethe and Schiller 1785-1805: the Sage of a Friendship. In three 
volumes. Volume three. By Annette M. B. Meakin, Francis Griffiths, 
31, Gerrard Street, London, zs, net. 
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Calendar. His Joan is a symbol of the triumph of mind over 
matter, of the soul’s loftiest aspirations over all that is bare 
and earthly : this play will hold its own as long as literature 
asts. 
Yet both Goethe and Schiller, as well as Voltaire, were true 
patriots. : 

Goethe was born in 1749, a quarter of a century younger than 
Kant, and ten years older than Schiller, who was destined to 
be Kant’s greatest disciple in the philosopher’s lifetime. When 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment was published in 1790 both 
Goethe and Schiller studied it with intense interest and the 
work brought the two men eventually together in 1795. Kant 
himself thought highly of Schiller as appears by his comments 
on Schiller’s treatise on Grace and Dignity which appeared in- 
his own work on Religion Within the Bounds of Pure Reason. 
On the other hand, Kant apparently did not know Goethe. But 
it was through Goethe and Schiller that the work of Kant 
reached Coleridge and Carlyle and the great French thinkers 
of the nineteenth century. 

Saint-Beuve, the eminent French critic, mistakenly thought 
that Goethe was the spiritual father of Schiller. In fact, in 
1795, when the friendship began, as a result of an invitation 
to contribute to Schiller’s journal, Horen, in 1794, Schiller 
was well known as a poet, an historian and a dramatist. When 
the two`men met they were in a sense on equal intellectual 
terms. Wagner saw the equality quite clearly. He wrote to 
Liszt in 1856, ‘‘the correspondence between Goethe and 
Schiller has greatly edified me; it brought out our relationship 
very clearly and showed me the priceless fruits. that a happily 
circumstanced co-operation between such minds can produce.” 
In fact, Wagner thought that Schiller had a deeper insight into 
music than Goethe. It is true that Goethe had probably a 
more universal mind. He could say—and the truth is becoming 


‘more obvious day by day—that “ superstition is the heritage 
- of Jarge-minded, generous: and progressive natures; while 


scepticism is the resource of the small-minded, the retrograde 
and self-centred.” Miss Meakin says: that it is now generally 
acknowledged that : 


Goethe was a pioneer in theoretic biology, that he was a 
true scientist, and that his contributions to scientific research 
were of real value—of much greater value than his contem- 
poraries, with a few exceptions, were willing to acknowledge. 
He was a natural philosopher, whose researches were all 
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governed by his belief in the oneness of nature. He was one 
of the first really fruitful synthetic thinkers in the science 
of organic life, and all his thinking was his own. 


Miss Meakin quotes a very valuable statement to the same effect - 


by the Fretich scientist, Dr. Georges Hervé, specially contri- 
buted to this volume and written as recently as March 26th, 
1931. On the other hand, Schiller’s work as a pure philosopher 
is a counterpart to Goethe’s work as a pure scientist: The signi- 
ficance of their friendship for our age is that the two minds 
made up a supremely complete view of the intellectual and 
spiritual possibilities of the future of mankind. 


J. E. G. pE M. 
LITERARY GENIUS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


Mr. P. C. Sands, the headmaster of Pocklington School and 
a former Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has followed 
up his book on the Literary Genius of the Old Testament, so 
deservedly praised by Dr. T. R. Glover, by a similar book on 
the New Testament. ‘This remarkable volume has a special 
value at the present time, when the question of authorship of 
the various books of the New Testament is still under acute 
discussion, since, in the course of a vivid description of the 
literary qualities of the various books, it shows how closely 
related is the essential truth of the narratives to the question of 
literary values. 

The literature of the New Testament, says Mr. Sands, arose 
out of a single fact, the fact of the Resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, and at first sight, therefore, ‘‘ there seems little 
scope for literary genius.... But this, of course, is just where 
the genius of the various gospels comes in.” There was an 


inspiration and whether for the unlettered or the highly literate | 


writer (such as Luke) it is the inspiration of Pentecost. Each 
writer has to describe the same Personality. ee 


Though Mark gives the truth, a truthful picture of Jesus 
as man and Messiah, yet Luke and Jobn put new lines, new 
touches into the portrait that add to the total impression. 

. Again, in John’s Gospel, it has been pointed out, 
Jesus appears rather as the Eternal Word, the idea of what 
God is. In Matthew’s, he is the son of David and Abraham 


* Literary Genius of the New Testament. By P. C. Sands. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 6s. net. : 
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fulfilling Old Testament prophecy. In Luke’s he appears 

as the son of Adam, the perfect Man, the Saviour of all men 

and friend of the poor. In Mark’s he is before all things 

“ the Son of God, moving among men with his gift of miracle 

and making the things of nature the servants of his grace.” 
Mr. Sands works these themes out, with full knowledge of the 
latest textual and higher criticism, and arrives at an invaluable 
synthesis of the New Testament story as a whole. For 
instance the apparent absence of literary skill and grace in 
Mark is made up for by fidelity to truth and vigour of style, 
the unconscious art that made Boswell a great biographer. In 
Matthew we have the Hebrew outlook, in Luke we have a non- 
Jewish attitude coupled with a classical and strictly literary 
diction. In the chapter on St. John we have a welcome affirma- 
tion that the work is by the Apostle John. 

It is impossible here and now to go through the chapters of 
this learned and yet extremely attractive work—chapters on 
the literary genius of Jesus—a fact too little ‘appreciated—the 
Story of the Passion, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, 
the Book of Revelation, the methods of translators, but as a 
volume to read and, re-read, as a new, fresh, delightful com- 
mentary on the greatest book in the world, it is necessary to 
commend at once Mr. Sands’ work. J. E. G. pg M. 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The fourth volume of Prince Bülow’s Memoirs* was the last to- 
be written, the last to be published, and the last to be translated. 
The old man, who only began his apologia when he was well over 
seventy, rightly desired to describe the years of power first, and 
only then, if there was still time, to recall the stages of his rise. 
Thus the story of the first forty-eight years of his eventful life 
bears some of the marks of old age. Unlike its predecessors the 
present volume is at times very prolix, and the reader is 
-< occasionally tempted to skip. Vet the narrative, taken as a whole, 
is of immense and enduring interest. His father was not only 
Foreign Minister in the ’seventies, but the friend as well as the 
colleague of the mighty Chancellor. These two figures, indeed, 
play a large part in the drama, and of both the Prince writes with 
almost boundless admiration—of the former for his goodness, of 
the latter for his incomparable genius. The tone of the book, 
indeed, is mellower, less spiteful, less self-righteous. He had 
fewer enemies while he was climbing the ladder than when he 
reached the top, and therefore there were fewer old scores to pay 

* Putnam. 25s. 
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off and fewer reputations to assail. The young man touched life 
at many points—as a student, an eager soldier in the Franco- 
‘German war, a hero of amorous adventures, above all as a diplo- 
matist. We follow his footsteps from Paris to St. Petersburg, from 
Bucharest to Rome, continually increasing his knowledge of the 
life and thought, the personalities and policies of the European 
States. England, unfortunately, was not on the list; and though 
he spoke English and loved Shakespeare, Scott and Dickens, he 
never understood us. An accomplished if not always accurate 
raconteur, Prince Biilow brings Bismarckian Europe back to life 
and. peoples the stage with the celebrated figures of many 
nationalities who played their part in politics, society and litera- 
ture. ‘The volume is enriched by excellent portraits, among them 
a sketch by Lenbach of his radiant Italian wife. No one could 
ever be dull in Prince Biilow’s company. If his character had 
been on the level of his intellectual and social gifts, he would 
have been one of the greatest and not merely one of the cleverest 


men of our time. : 
* * * 


The ninth volume of Mr. Marvin’s well-known Unity Series, 
entitled The New World-Order,* is based on lectures delivered at 
Danzig and Stockholm, and is well up to the high standard of 
its predecessors. The Editor starts off with a spirited address 
entitled “ The Chief New Thing,” which strikes the dominant note 
of the book. ‘It appears to us that the most important fact in 
the post-war world, without an appreciation of which it is 


impossible rightly to estimate contemporary events, is the, 


emergence in men’s consciousness of a sense of the unity of the 
- world and its inhabitants.” In an address on Education printed 


later in the volume he pays a high tribute to the school teachers.” 


“Tt is to them that we may look with more confidence than to 
any other profession for the united and passionate support of 
world-peace and world-co-operation.”’ Illustrations of such fruitful 
partnership are supplied in Mr. Herbert Dingle’s admirable lectures 
on the Atom and the Universe, in which the main advances of 
recent years are explained. Difficult as are his themes he makes 
his points with remarkable skill, and the general reader follows 
with almost breathless interest the discoveries of the path-finders 
drawn from many lands. ‘The lecture on Biology by Doris 
Mackinnon is equally successful in conveying a mass of information 


in intelligible form, and leaves us with an enhanced sense of the 


mighty co-operative effort to unravel the secrets of nature. The 
lectures on Recent English Literature, by Mr. Osbert Burdett, and 
on Swedish Architecture, by the distinguished architect of the 
Town Hall at Stockholm, though in a lighter vein, are welcome 
. sidelights on our busy era. The volume closes with an optimistic 
survey of Recent Developments in International Law by Dr. 
Unden, Sweden’s scholar-statesman and at one time her Foreign 
Minister, and with two fascinating lectures on the economic crisis 
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by Mr. Hartley Withers. He reminds us of the appalling mistakes 
and violations of fundamental economic principles of which the 
world has been guilty during the last few years, and denies that 
the Bankers are the villains of the piece.. The real authors of the 
trouble, in his opinion, are the politicians and the speculators, 
who are far less aware of the need for co-operation among the 
nations than international finance. ‘Thus the book ends, as it 
begins, with the need for a new world-order.- 
* * * 


Friends and pupils of Professor Pirenne in all parts of the world 
will rejoice with him in the completion of his magnum opus. To: 
write the history of one’s country, even a little country like 
Belgium, is a formidable task, and decades of unresting labour 
have gone to the making of the Histoire de Belgique. The seventh 
volume,* covering the period from the revolution of 1830.to the 
outbreak of the world war, must have been peculiarly difficult 
to write, for it treats of questions that still burn and records the 
achievements of men who are still alive. The veteran historian 
has overcome the main difficulties of his problem, and has produced 
the best brief survey in existence of Belgium as an independent 
State. He provides a great deal more than a political narrative, 
for he includes economics, literature and the arts. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the three Kings occupy a place in the very 
centre of the stage, for their adopted country owes them an 
immense debt. Leopold II, the ablest of them all and one of the 
outstanding personalities of his time, was like an eagle in a cage. 
“ He had never been popular,” writes the Professor, ‘‘ and yet 
never had a sovereign devoted himself with more intelligence, 
devotion and patriotism to the good of his people.” His founda- 
tion of the Congo State is known to all the world; but his services 
to the cause of national defence were of scarcely less significance. 
Both he and King Albert had to contend with the profound 
indifference of the people to the growing danger beyond the 
frontiers, and it is owing to them more than to any of the 
politicians that the Belgian army was able to make a fairly credit- 
able show when the blow fell. Since little is known in England 
of the history of parties in Belgium, the portraits of Rogier and 
Frére-Orban, the Liberal chiefs who dominated the third quarter 
of the century, and of Beernaert and other Catholic leaders who 
ruled the country after the Liberal collapse in 1884, are particularly 
welcome. The closing pages depict a population engrossed in its 
busy industrial life. ‘‘ On the eve of the world war indications 
of the catastrophe accumulated in vain; they would not or dared 
not see.” Yet when the dread summons of August 3rd, 1914, 
fell like a thunderbolt, ‘‘no one thought for an instant of 
discussing it. Everyone felt the disgrace of the proposal as a 
personal insult.” Here the story ends, but we are reminded that 
the country emerged from the fiery ordeal bleeding but glorious. 
Throughout the pages of this instructive volume we feel the loving 
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pride of the author in the little country of which he is one of the 
most distinguished ornaments. 
* * * 


“« Little Missions,’’* by Septimus Despencer, contains more 
knowledge and insight than most books of political travel double 
its size. The author, who hides himself behind a nom de plume, 
is an accomplished linguist, and he is thoroughly at home in the 
Danubian lands of which he writes. As a British official in the 
days of anarchy that followed the war, he witnessed the birth- 
pangs of the new order that was struggling into life on the ruins 
of the Hapsburg Empire. His descriptions are vivid and his eye 
for character and situations unfailing. The study of Frau Sacher, 
known to all Viennese, is a little masterpiece, and his portraits 
of Raditch and Pilsudski are admirable. He has a keen interest 
in economic factors, and his analysis of the land question in 
Jugoslavia, Roumania and other Succession States is among the 
best things in the book. He is justly severe on the maltreatment 
of the Ruthenes by the Poles, and he fears that the failings of the 
old Poland have survived into the new. In criticising the Poles he 
is echoing a very general sentiment; but his verdict that, except 
Poland, Czechoslovakia is the State least able to withstand shocks 
gives food for reflection. Though ‘a good deal of the book is a 
description of the author’s exciting experiences several years ago, 
he has kept his knowledge up to date, and the unpretentious little 
volume ‘will be as useful to the student of present-day problems as 
to the historian. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘Monsieur Thiers,” t by John M. S. Allison, fills a gap in modern 
political biography; for no satisfactory work on the distinguished 
French statesman had appeared when the American Professor com- 
menced his studies. His volume on the first half of the life of 
Thiers appeared six years ago. But instead of completing his 
story on the same seale, he has—for the time at any rate—preferred 
to condense his wide knowledge into less than three hundred pages. 
The little man of illegitimate birth, without money and handi- 
capped by impossible relatives, forced his way to the front by his 
energy, industry, eloquence and boundless self-confidence. We 
watch him helping to overthrow Charles X, serving Louis Philippe, 
attacking Guizot, exiled by Napoleon III, and reaching the summit 
of his long career after the disaster of Sedan. Professor Allison 
resists the temptation to make Thiers into a hero, for he was 
egocentric to a degree and a difficult colleague. Vet he is equally 
free from any tendency to undervalue the achievements of the 
man who served France for half a century, and whose courage in 
her darkest hours won him the respectful gratitude of his country- 
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men. The author has used a mass of unpublished material, but 
he carries his learning lightly. Though the political history of 
two generations is clearly outlined, the main object of the book 
is to restore the man himself to life; and this object is completely 


attained. 
* * * 


“Things Seen in the Scottish Highlands ”* (that-home of lost 
causes and misbegotten enterprises), by Mr. James Blaikie, has 
given the reader an agreeably written book pleasantly enlivened by 
incursions into Highland history. It is the story of a rugged and 
sparsely inhabited country, for the most part mountain, moor and 
loch: a région in short more fascinating to the imagination than 
to the conventional mind. ‘‘ Madam,” replied Dr. Johnson, when 
the lady of Dunegan had spoken her mind upon the inconveniences 
of life in the misty Isle of Skye, ‘‘ rather than quit this old rock 
Boswell would make his bed in the dungeon,” and the lady could 
find no more to say. Of the Highlands the western half has the 
more tragic history : for there Prince Charlie landed in 1745, only 
to re-embark fourteen months later with a price set on his head. 
Mr. Blaikie’s admiration for his subject is catholic, ‘and the 
readers of his book will share the enthusiasm. A. useful chapter 
on ‘‘ Mountaineering in the Highlands,” a good index, and some 
effective illustrations enhance the reader’s pleasure. P. G. E. 

* * * 


M. Dragutin Subotić, Reader in Serbo-Croat in the University 
of London, has made an interesting contribution to literary history 
in his book ‘ Yugo-slav Popular Ballads. ‘Their origin and 
development.’’+ His object is to revive and increase to-day the 
interest shown by nineteenth-century Britain in,g subject known 
then as Serbian Popular Ballads. The word ‘ popular ” has grown 
to have a particular meaning, and although not objecting to it, 
M. Subotić considers the word “ traditional’? more suitable. 
‘“ Among the Slavs, the Serbo-Croats, the Bulgarians, the 
Ukrainians afid the Russians are the only peoples who possess a 
real national epic, similar, in the first place, to the Castilian 
romances and also, to a certain extent, to the French chansons 
de geste, as well as to the type of epics produced among the 
Germanic peoples during the Heroic Age. The Czechoslovaks, 
the Poles and the Slovenes have only popular ballads and epic 
songs of legendary contents, of the type of the Romance and 
“Teutonic peoples which, naturally, exist also among all the other 
Slavs.” A particularly interesting point in connection with the 
Yugoslav popular ballads is the fact that they were the pastime 
of an intelligent mountain people, and not of boorish peasants 
or of gentlefolk. The chapters on the ‘“ Relationship to English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads ” and ‘‘ Yugoslav Traditional Poetry 
in English Literature ” have particular interest to those who value 
the possibilities of comparative literature. a 
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l AFTER THE LYTTON REPORT. 
QO: Sunday, October ‘ond, I was one of a group of writers 


upon international affairs who were waiting, in a lobby 

of the League of Nations Secretariat at Geneva, for 
the distribution of the Lytton Report on Manchuria. A few 
seconds before 1 p.m., the hour fixed for publication, the first 
copies were handed to us. We went our several ways in haste, 
some to extract and transmit the substance of the Report to 
the four corners of the world in time for reproduction and 
comment on the Monday morning; others to spend the after- 
noon and evening in careful study of the 130-odd closely 
printed foolscap pages of which the Report consists. 

I was among the more fortunate, that is to say I was under 
no obligation to “‘ gut’? the Report and to forward, by tele- 
graph or telephone, a summary of or extracts from it. Thus 
I could read it at leisure and approach its recommendations 
with some sense.of the background from which they emerged. 
As I read, critically yet with an open mind, my admiration 
for the men who had done this work increased until the 
impression that the work itself is a masterpiece became over- 
whelming. Next day I compared notes with others who had 
at least ‘‘ gone through ’’’ the Report. They were unanimous 
in thinking that, in a matter of life or death for the League 
of Nations, it might turn the scale in favour of life. 

Not less admirable than the Report itself were the rapidity 
and the precision with which it had been printed and published, 
in two languages, by the League Secretariat, without a single 
leakage. or indiscretion on the part of the men and women of 
many nations who were responsible for its reproduction. To 
them a meed of praise is rightly due. If criticism be 
warranted, it can only affect those officials of the League who '’ 
hampered the prompt distribution of as many copies as 
possible to newspapers, writers, Members of Parliament and 
other public men in the chief countries of Europe, the two 
Americas and the Far East. The reluctance of these officials 

-,to admit the need for the widest publicity was attributable 
mainly to the persistent campaign of British delegates at 
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Geneva for petty economies’ in the League budget—a campaign 
of which the complete success would have saved British income- 
tax payers one-sixteenth of one farthing in the pound! To 
such a degree were some highly placed League officials intimi- 
dated by this campaign that they harboured the fatuous notion 
of trying ‘‘ to make a little money’’ for the League out of 
the Lytton Report, since it was likely to be a ‘“‘ best seller.” 
They forgot that the League has no copyright in its publica- 
tions, and that the cost of printing and publishing the Report 
was being borne by the Japanese and Chinese Governments. 
So serious was the shortage that when, four days later, I 
wanted a second copy of the Report for purposes of publicity, 
I had to pay the equivalent of 14s. for it at the Assembly book- 
stall. Lord Ponsonby’s complaint in the House of Lords on 
November and of the difficulty of getting access to copies of 
the Report is thoroughly justified. 
_ ‘The Report consists of an Introduction, reciting the Council 
resolutions and other documents bearing upon the appointment 
of the Lytton Commission itself; ten chapters covering the 
Commission’s labours; and an appendix giving the Com- 
mission’s itinerary in the Far East. Fourteen good maps, 
detached from the text, complete the volume which, taken as 
a whole, is the weightiest and most significant contribution 
to international knowledge of a dangerous dispute that has ever 
` been made under the auspices of the League. Save for slight 
blemishes here and there, the Report is magnificently written 
and is eminently readable. Its ‘‘ Outline of Recent Develop- 
ments in China,’ which forms the first chapter, is encyclo- 
peedic in its compression of essential facts into small compass. 
Of it the other chapters are not unworthy. Chapter VII on 
‘“‘Japan’s Economic Interests and the Chinese Boycott,” is a 
paragon of impartial investigation and terse statement. Yet 
it is to the chapters containing the narrative of events in 
Manchuria on and after September 18th, 1931, the Com- 
mission’s diagnosis of ‘‘ Manchukuo,”’ and the ‘‘ Principles 
and Conditions of Settlement ’’ that most readers will look 
for guidance. ‘The Commission’s ‘‘ Considerations and Sug- 
gestions to the League Council” can only be understood in 
the light of these chapters. These ‘‘ Considerations”? do not 
form an ‘‘award’’ nor do they apportion praise or blame. 
They are the result of what Lord Lytton aptly termed, in 
the House of Lords, -his and his colleagues’ conception of thew- 
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selves as “‘ explorers in the fields of peace,” not as a “‘ judicial 
authority.” If the opinions of the Commission be sought upon 
the merits of any controverted point, they must be looked for 
in the body of the Report where they will be found to be so 
closely associated with statements of fact as to be indistinguish- 
able from the facts themselves. 

The actual wording of the Report and its impressive 
unanimity suggest that Lord Lytton and his colleagues 
observed a kind of self-denying ordinance, and conscientiously 
ruled out or removed any judgments which might seem 
unnecessarily wounding to the susceptibilities of China or 
Japan. ‘This circumstance adds weight to such opinions as 
are expressed; and the Commission is to be congratulated 
upon the way in which its. convictions are stated on the points 
most gravely at issue. The chief of these points are the ‘‘ inci- 
dent ’? which was alleged to justify Japanese action on the 
night of September 18th-19th, 1931; the Japanese claim that 
this action was purely defensive, and therefore in harmony 
with the Kellogg Pact; and the bearing of the Manchurian 
dispute upon the principles of that Pact and of the League 
Covenant. The alleged “incident” during the night of 
September 18th was an explosion that appears to have occurred 
on or near the track of the South Manchuria Railway, and 
was said to have blown out a portion of one of the rails on 
the down line. A gap of 31 inches was stated thus to have 
been caused at the junction of two lengths of rail, the ends 
of which had been cleanly severed. Thereupon Japanese 
troops, which had been “‘ practising defence exercises ’’ along 
the track, opened fire, in response (the Japanese aver) to firing 
from the fields on the east side of the line. The Commission 
inquired into the conflicting opinions upon this ‘‘ incident ” 
with great care. Its Report states (pp. 70-71) : 


After a thorough consideration of such opinions, as well 
as of the accounts of the interested parties, and after a - 
mature study of the considerable quantity of written material 
and a careful weighing of the great mass of evidence which 
was presented or collected, the Commission has come to the 
following conclusions: 

Tense feeling undoubtedly existed between the Japanese 
and Chinese military forces. The Japanese, as was explained 
to the Commission in evidence, had a carefully prepared 
plan to meet the case of possible hostilities between them- 
selves and the Chinese. On the night of September 18th- 
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oth, this plan was put into operation with swiftness. and 
precision. The Chinese, in accordance with the instructions 
referred to on page 69, had no plan of attacking the 
Japanese troops, or ef endangering the lives or property of 
Japanese nationals at this particular time or place. They 
made no concerted or authorised attack on the Japanese 
forces and were surprised by the Japanese attack and subse- 
quent operations. An explosion undoubtedly, occurred on 
or near the railroad between ro and 10.30 p.m. on September 
18th, but the damage, if any, to the railroad did not in fact 
prevent the punctual arrival of the south-bound train from 
Changchun, and was not in itself sufficient to justify military 

` action. The military operations of the Japanese troops 
during this night, which have been described above, cannot 
be regarded as measures of legitimate self-defence. In 
saying this, the Commission does not exclude the hypothesis 
that the officers on the spot may have thought they were 
acting in self-defence. 


The crucial sentence in these conclusions is ‘‘ but the 
damage, if any, to the railroad did not in fact prevent the 
punctual arrival of the south-bound train from Changchun, 
and, was not in itself sufficient to justify military action.” ‘This 
‘suggests that, in the view of the Commission, it is not certain 
that the explosion occurred on -the railway itself or that the 
rails were actually severed by it. Yet the Commission poitits 
out that all the Japanese forces in Manchuria, and some of 
those in Korea, ‘‘ were brought into .action almost: simul- 
taneously on the night of September z8th over the whole area 
of the South Manchuria railway from Changchun to Port 
Arthur,” a distance of some hundreds of miles—operations 
on a scale somewhat disproportionate to the requirements of 
a situation ostensibly arising from one mysterious explosion 
that did not damage the railway line. 

A further opinion relates to the Japanese account of the 
bombing of Chinchow on October 8th, the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Liaoning Province having’ been transferred to “Chin- 
chow by Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang at the end of September. 
According to the Japanese account, the bombing was. chiefly 
directed against the military barracks and the Communications 
University, where the offices of the Civil Government had been 
established. The Lytton Report states ‘“the bombing of a 
civil administration by military forces cannot be justified and 
there is some doubt whether the area bombed was in fact as 
restricted as the Japanese allege.” 
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On the new “State” of “Manchukuo,” the opinions of 
the Commission are equally clear. The mere recital of the 
difficulties placed in the way of the Commission when it sought 
evidence upon the question whether ‘‘ Manchukuo” were 
merely a Japanese creation or to some extent the outcome of 
a popular movement in favour of Manchurian independence 
of China, proves the anxiety of the Japanese authorities that 
Lord Lytton and his colleagues should not ascertain the truth. 
The Commission was ‘‘ shepherded’ in such fashion by the 
Japanese police as to keep away witnesses; and many Chinese 
were frankly afraid of meeting members of the Commission 
staff. On the other hand, public interviews were officially 
arranged with ‘‘ Manchukuo’’ employees, Japanese consuls, 
and military officers. The Report says frankly: ‘‘ In some 
cases persons who had presented’ statements at these inter- 
views ‘informed us afterwards that they had been written 
or substantially revised by the Japanese and were not to 
be taken as the expression of their real feelings.”’ More than 
1,500 written communications were also received. All, except 
two, were bitterly hostile to the new “‘ Manchukuo Govern- 
ment”? and to the Japanese. ‘The Report adds: ‘‘ They 
appeared to be sincere and spontaneous expressions of opinion.” 
And, in’ conclusion, the Report affirms: ‘ After careful study 
of the evidence presented to us in public and private inter- 
views, in letters and written statements, we have come to the 
conclusion that there is no general Chinese support for the 
‘Manchukuo Government,’ which is regarded by the local 
Chinese as an instrument of the Japanese.” (The estimated 
population of Manchuria is about 30,000,000, of whom 
28,000,000 are Chinese or assimilated Manchus. There are 
some 800,000 Koreans and probably 150,000 Russians in 
the Province. The Japanese number 230,000.) 

These opinions leave no room for doubt that, with the best 
will in the world, the Lytton Commission could not find 
evidence to support Japanese contentions; and, while recog- 
nising to the full the importance of Japanese rights and 
interests in Manchuria, was unable to approve of the methods 
adopted by Japan to uphold and protect them. These rights 
and interests demand protection. But Japanese methods have 
raised an issue that transcends the local conflict in importance. 
In dealing with this issue the Report lays down principles 
“which illustrate its world-wide bearing. The fourth of these 
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“conditions”? runs: ‘‘ The rights and interests of Japan in 
Manchuria are facts which cannot be ignored, and any solution 
which fails to recognise them and to take into account also the 
historical associations of -Japan ‘with that country would not 
be satisfactory.” This “ condition ” must, however, be read 
in the light of the third “ condition’? which says: “‘ Any 
solution should conform to the provisions of -the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the Pact of Paris (or Kellogg Pact) 
and the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington.” And this third 
“ condition ° ig governed by the preceding observation : 
“Finally, the interests of peace are the same the world over. 
Any loss of confidence in the application of the principles of 
the Covenant and of the Pact of Paris in any part of the world 
diminishes the value. and efficacy of those principles every- 
where.” 

Lord Lytton’s brief speech in the House of Lords debate 
on November 2nd indicated the sense in which this observation 
should be interpreted. He said : ‘“There were two main questions 
of principle which we kept before us throughout. One was that 
any solution of this controversy must be in conformity with the 
principle of collective responsibility for the maintenance of peace. 
The second was that it must be consistent with existing inter- 
national treaties.” 

In the Contemporary Review for August I suggested that 
the one explanation of the otherwise incomprehensible policy 
of Great Britain in regard to the Sino-Japanese conflict “ is 
that British statesmen shun the thought of collective responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of peace.” ‘The price of disarma- 
ment, I added, “‘ is international security based upon collective 
responsibility for the’ effective outlawry of war and of war- 
makers. There can be no real measure of disarmament as long 
as war, declared or undeclared, is treated in practice as a 
tolerable, if not a lawful, undertaking.” When writing this 
I had no notion that, on August 8th, the American Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stimson, would formally declare, in an address 
at New York to the Council of Foreign Relations, that the 
renunciation of war has revolutionised the doctrine of 
neutrality since it has rendered war illegal throughout prac- 
tically the entire world. War, he continued, “is no longer 
to be the source and subject of rights. It is no longer to be 
the principle around which the duties, the conduct, and the -. 
rights of nations revolve. It is an illegal thing. Hereafter; 
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when two nations engage in armed conflict, either one or both 
of them must be wrong-doers—violators of this general treaty 
law. We no longer draw a circle about them and treat them 
with the punctiliousness of the duellists’ code. Instead, we 
denounce them as law-breakers. By that very act, we have 
made obsolete many legal precedents and have given the legal 
profession the task of re-examining many of its codes and 
treaties.” i 

It might have been supposed that so clear a pronouncement 
as that of Mr. Stimson would have been hailed with delight 
by the British National Government; for not only did Mr. 
Stimson afirm that consultation between its signatories is ` 
inherent in the Kellogg Pact: he suggested plainly that the 
American conception of neutrality which engendered that old 
bugbear of Anglo-American relations, the ‘‘ freedom of the 
seas,” is dead. Ever since the United States failed to ratify 
the Peace Treaties or to enter the League of Nations, this 
bugbear has been utilised by successive British Governments 
as a pretext, or a reason, for lukewarmness in upholding the 
League Covenant, and for not accepting the doctrine of collec- 
tive responsibility for peace. Quite recently Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald declared, on behalf of himself and his colleagues : 
“ We stand by the ‘League; we stand by the Covenant of the 
League.” Yet neither he nor any of his colleagues had, up 
to Sir John Simon’s non-committal statement on November roth, 
said one word on Mr. Stimson’s declaration. With a single excep- 
tion, the British daily Press ignored it last August. Can the 
reason be that our National Government fears collective 
responsibility more than it fears war? 

On this vital matter the truth must be told. British policy 
in regard to the Sino-Japanese dispute has seriously damaged 
Anglo-American relations. It has been, in effect, persistently, 
albeit surreptitiously, pro-Japanese. On July 27th the former 
Japanese military attaché in London, Colonel Homma (who 
has since been appointed head of the War Office Press Bureau 
in Tokyo) declared at a farewell banquet offered him by the 
“Japan Society” that the spirit of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance is stronger in England to-day than it was during the 
twenty years’ existence of the Alliance itself. He added that 
when, in October, the most critical moment in the history of 
_ Japan would arrive, with the presentation of the Lytton Report 
“to the Council of the League, Japan would rely confidently 
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‘-upon the support of her old ally, since England alone under- 
stood how thoroughly defensive Japanese action in Manchuria 
had been. 

In virtue of his position Colonel Homma was acquainted 
with the official communications that have passed between 
Tokyo and London since the Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
began. Therefore he spoke with knowledge. A report of his 
speech was published in The Times on July 28th. No British 
journal, no British public man, entered a protest against the 
slight he put upon British good faith in a question involving 
the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, the Nine-Power 
Treaty and—as Mr. Stimson explained ‘in his letter to Senator 
Borah on February 24th—the Washington and London naval. 
treaties. Indeed, one member of His Majesty’s Government 
is known to have expressed his belief that Colonel Homma had 
good warrant to say what he said. This British commentator 
added that, after all, we must not forget that we have 800,000 
tons of oil to protect at Singapore—a curious reflection upon 
British official trust in the ‘‘ spirit of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance ’’! 

Worse still, the bearing of our Foreign Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, at Geneva and elsewhere has spread distrust of British 
“policy throughout Europe and the United States. No English- 
man who has been to Geneva, or has kept in touch with 
European and American opinion, can honestly deny it. Nor 
do I remember a graver charge against a British Foreign 
Secretary than that which was made in the Manchester 
. Guardian of November 3rd. Referring to the procedure of 
the League Council when the Lytton Report comes before it, 
the Geneva correspondent of that journal announced that 
representatives of the United States and of Russia may be 
invited to attend the sittings of the Council after the Japanese 
and Chinese. statements upon the Report have been made. He 
added :. 


Hitherto Sir John Simon has acted as intermediary, so 
to speak, between the United States Government and the 
League in this matter. But I understand that that Govern- 
ment has decided that this system cannot continue. It is 
said that on several occasions Sir John Simon did not cor- 
rectly represent the views and intentions of the United 
States Government to the other delegations. In particular, 
it is alleged that, during the session of the Council in Paris. 
a year ago, when the United States Government ‘had declared 
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its willingness to withdraw its Ambassador from Tokyo if: 
the Council decided on a rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Japan, Sir John Simon did not communicate this 
information’ to the other delegations. 

Sir John Simon’s reference in the House of Commons (on 
October 31st) to the Manchukuo Government as the “ Man- 
churian authorities,” which is very much resented, was the 
last straw. 


Charges of this nature cast a slur upon the management 
of British foreign policy. It is to be hoped that they can be, 
and will be, satisfactorily refuted, at least in regard to the 
faithfulness of Sir John Simon’s action as intermediary between 
the representatives of the United States and those of the other 
Powers in the Manchurian question. But, unfortunately, the 
Foreign Secretary’s answer to a question by Mr. Chorlton in 
the House of Commons on October 31st cannot be gainsaid. 
According to Hansard, Mr. Chorlton asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he were yet able to say whether 
our trade with Manchuria will be free from any restrictions 
imposed by the present Administration. Sir John Simon 
answered : ‘ His Majesty’s Government have so far no ground. 
for doubting that the ‘open door’ will be effectively main- 
tained in Manchuria in accordance with the assurances given 
both .by the Japanese Government and the Manchurian 
authorities.’ (The italics are mine.) Though this answer was 
not reproduced in the Press, it was known at Geneva next day 
where, again according to a Manchester Guardian telegram, 
“ considerable emotion °’ was caused ‘‘ especially in the United 
States delegation’? by the reference to the ‘‘ Manchurian 
authorities ”? at a time when the League Council was about to 
consider the Lytton Report. It was interpreted as prejudging 
the issue, which the Lytton Report leaves open for decision 
by the League, whether ‘‘ Manchukuo” can be regarded as 
anything more than a Japanese agency. The Manchester 
Guardian telegram also pointed out that Mr. Ohashi, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for ‘‘ Manchukuo’”’ (who is a 
Japanese), has declared that the open door will be applied only 
to countries that recognise ‘‘ Manchukuo ” as Japan has done. 

In this country, where the direct bearing of the Manchurian 
conflict upon the peace of the world has not been brought home 
to the public, the dismay which utterances like that of the 
Foreign Secretary inspire abroad can hardly be appreciated. 
-Traces of it are, indeed, to be found in the Hansard report 
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of the House of Lords debate on November 2nd—but the 
readers of Hansard are not legion. Lord Ponsonby, leader 
of the Opposition, who opened the debate by moving for papers 
and by asking whether the Governmént intend to press for 
early consideration of the Lytton Report by the League, and 
what is the attitude of the Government to the findings of the 
Lytton Commission, said, for instance: 

We have got the Covenant of the League of Nations— 
two important clauses—we have got the Pact of Paris, and we 
have got the paragraph in the Washington Nine-Power 
Treaty (to respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China)... . 
Everybody knows exactly what they mean, and that’ they 
are extremely relevant in dealing with a problem of this 
character. But a great deal will depend on what Great 
Britain says and what lead is given at Geneva. I want to 
know to-day whether Sir John Simon has received his brief, 
and if so, what that brief is. I am afraid I do not place 
much confidence in him without any brief. 


Lord Lothian, who followed, spoke with greater force. He said: 


The Lytton Report raises, as I see it, issues of far greater 
moment than those which concern Manchuria alone. It 
raises the whole question whether the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by pacific means instead of by war is going 
to prevail, or whether we are going to drift back into that 
international anarchy which preceded the war of I9I4 and 
which, if it returns, cannot fail to lead us into a war far 
more ‘terrible than that from which we have only just 
emerged... . 


And, after citing the Washington Treaties of r921-2 (which 
` were based on general agreement that the word “ China” 
included Manchuria), Lord Lothian dwelt upon the obligations 
of the Pacific Powers to consult together in the event of a 
dispute, and pointed out that this obligation “ only reaffirms 
the more stringent obligations of conference, as affecting Japan, 
ourselves, and the Dominions, contained in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. ‘They were reaffirmed once more by 
the Kellogg Pact, and still more by the declarations repeatedly 
made by Mr. Stimson in recent years that the Kellogg ‘Pact 
implies consultation in the event of any threat to it appearing, 
and that it ends the old system of neutrality which had been 
one of America’s main doctrines before the war.” 

Lord Allen of Hurtwood—no opponent of the Government— 
and Lord Cecil, one of its delegates to the Disarmament Con- 
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ference, appealed for some statement of British policy indicat- 
ing where Great Britain stands on the question of world 
security and of respect for international obligations, at least 
to the extent of making it clear that the Government will 
uphold the authority of the League of Nations and do their 
utmost to support the Lytton Report. Lord Lytton, for his 
part, made a “‘ personal appeal for sympathy ” to Sir John 
Simon upon whose action it would depend very largely whether 
or not the Report of the League’s Commission would be upheld. 
He concluded : 


He (Sir John Simon) has all the qualifications required 
to bring this matter to a successful issue. He is one of the 
greatest living advocates, and the noble Lord who brought 
this matter forward has asked whether he has received his 
brief. I should like to think that the Rt. Hon. gentleman 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, would accept our 
Report as his brief, but I am confident that, if he would do 
that, he would very much improve on our work, and he 
would convert our tentative suggestions into a very signi- 
ficant achievement in the cause of peace. 


These ‘‘ tentative suggestions,’ as distinguished from the 
body of the Lytton Report, have been widely published. 
‘Therefore I need not now dwell upon them. They affirm the 
compatibility of Chinese and Japanese interests, and likewise 
take account of the interests of Soviet Russia. They propose 
that government in Manchuria be modified in such a way as 
to secure “‘ consistently with the sovereignty and administra- 
tive integrity of China ” a large measure of autonomy designed 
to meet local conditions, the internal order of the country and 
security against external aggression being maintained by an 
effective gendarmerie force and by the conclusion of a treaty 
of non-aggression between the countries interested. Further, 
the ‘‘ tentative suggestions’? recommend a new commercial 
treaty between Japan and China and provision for international 
co-operation in the reconstruction of China, with the object of 
restoring political stability in that country. As means to 
these ends the Lytton Report suggests that the Council of the 
League invite the Chinese and Japanese Governments to discuss 
a solution of their dispute on these lines, with the help of an 
Advisory Conference composed of Chinese and Japanese repre- 
sentatives, of two delegations (one selected in a manner to be 
prescribed by the Chinese Government and the other in a 
~manner to be prescribed by the Japanese Government) represent- 
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ing the local population and, if agreed by the parties, with the 
assistance of neutral observers. 

It is useless to close our eyes to the fact that the feasibility 
of these “‘ tentative suggestions,” and of any other steps that 
may be recommended by the League Council, will depend 
chiefly upon British firmness in standing by the principles of 
. the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power 
Treaty. If Great Britain wavers, or allows doubts of her 
impartiality to persist, the Far Eastern dispute will not be 
settled by peaceful means, the Disarmament Conference will 
not achieve any real measure of success, and international 
affairs will drift through a period of rivalry in armaments 
towards inevitable war. No British Government, since the 
Asquith Government of July 1914, has borne so heavy a burden 
of decision as that which now weighs, mainly by reason of 
its own hesitation, short-sightedness and half-heartedness, 
upon our National Government. Literally, the peace of the 
world is at stake. ‘The issue which has lain behind all the 
chief international controversies of the past fourteen years— 
whether the beginnings of a new order in international relation- 
ships really exist—is now being put to the proof. With this 
issue the German demand for equality of status in armaments 
is closely connected. In truth, that demand can: only be met 
by an unequivocal demonstration that the beginnings of a new 
order do exist, and that Great Britain intends to foster and 
develop them by taking her part of responsibility, and of risk, 
in creating collective security against war. It is no secret that 
the so-called ‘‘ French constructive plan’’ for disarmament 
has been inspired by the interpretation given to the Kellogg 
. Pact by Mr. Stimson on August 8th. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of that plan may be, it embodies the principle that 
the illegality of war in an international community organised for 
peace renders neutrality equally unlawful—a principle which 
Englishmen cannot contest, since it is akin to one of the soundest 
principles of English common law. 

In short, the question which awaits decision at Geneva is 
whether the idea of an international community is idealistic 
fiction or sober reality; and, if it be reality, what shall be 
its common law. This is the question which our Government, 
and we as a people, are called upon to answer. After the 
Lytton Report, we can no longer evade it. 

WICKHAM STEED. 7 


THE SECOND ROOSEVELT. 


EFORE the time of the Roosevelts two other American 
Risnities had the honour of contributing more than one 

name-to the roll of Presidents. General Harrison and 
his grandson, Benjamin, were insignificant. The Adams family, 
on the contrary, represented by the second and fourth Presi- 
dents, were important, being the only New England clan to 
achieve and maintain eminence in national affairs. The Roose- 
velts belong to New York, which has never been regarded as a 
favourable State for presidential candidates. They have dis- 
played characteristics of vitality and independence, and latterly 
have not allowed themselves to be overborne by the legend of 
their most celebrated member who, during the first decade of 
the present century, made the Presidency of the United States 
an office of world interest and challenge. Twenty years ago 
there could hardly have seemed a more unlikely event than the 
elevation of a second Roosevelt to the headship of the Republic. 
But, on the other hand, it could easily have been predicted that 
if another of the name were to appear among the presidential 
candidates in any year, the country would not witness a routine 
campaign or anticipate an ordinary result. The triumph of 
Governor Franklin Roosevelt on November 8th is the most 
decisive electoral victory so far recorded in any country, and it 
exhibits a turnover of votes to which there is no parallel in the 
annals of that conspicuously unrepresentative system which is 
still known among us as ~epresentative democracy. 

The spectacular character of the event may be estimated by 
reference to the three Republican victories since the war. War- 
ren Harding in 1920 carried every State in the electoral college 
except the solid Democratic South. Mr. Coolidge in 1924 
attained a similar success notwithstanding the presence in the 
field of a strong third-party candidate, the late Senator La. 
Follette. In 1928 Mr. Hoover’s territorial gains were greater 
still. Four States of the South went into the Democratic column 
—an unheard-of occurrence—so that Governor Al Smith, with 
only eight out of the forty-eight States, was made to bewail 
the heaviest electoral defeat since the Civil War. And yet his 
disaster was less complete than that of Mr. Hoover in this 
‘€ most immemorial year,” for the Democratic tide has sub- 
merged the entire West and Middle West, leaving Pennsylvania 
alone of the great Republican States, along with five little com- 
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monwealths of the Atlantic Coast, to the most powerfully 
organised political party in the world. ‘The figures make it 
clear that nothing could have averted the overthrow of 
the Republican régime, although I think it could be argued 
that another plan of campaign, and a different attitude on the 
part of the President towards the public and the Depression, 
might have reduced considerably the volume of the Democratic 
majority. The corresponding question, as to how far the name 
and personality of the Democratic candidate contributed to his 
victory at the polls, raises a point of much interest. There has 
been nothing this year more astonishing than the President’s 
conviction, held until a late stage of the campaign, that 
Governor Roosevelt was not dangerous. The surname of his 
opponent should have been sufficient by itself to save him from 
that mistake. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt may be regarded as (with a single 
exception of circumstance) a very fortunate American. He is 
fifty years of age, having been born in 1882 (January 3oth) in 
the family house at Hyde Park on the Hudson, in Dutchess . 
County, New York State’ The Roosevelts, of high repute in 
the Dutch community of New Amsterdam since the seventeenth 
century, were settled in Dutchess County two hundred years ago 
and acquired property in the township of Hyde Park in 1818. 
Hence their roots are in New York State, where they have main- 
tained the traditions of country life, including stock-breeding 
and most kinds of sport. The President-elect is the son of James 
Roosevelt, a cousin at several removes of Theodore. His mother 
was Sara Delano, daughter of a neighbouring house. ‘The Roose- 
velt stem is pure Dutch, the Delanos are of Flemish origin. 
Both strains have been mingled through many generations with 
good Anglo-Saxon New England blood. In a word, they belong 
entirely to that section of the older America which, amid all 
the social changes wrought by the newer immigration, has 
continued, through the Presidency, to hold in its hands the 
governing authority. 

As a boy the President-elect was eager for the sea. He was 
sent instead to Groton School in Massachusetts, one of the 
earliest of the exclusive boarding-schools formed avowedly on 
the English public-school model ; and thereafter went to Harvard 
University and the Law School of Columbia University. He 
married a distant cousin, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, a daughter 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s only brother. Mrs. Roosevelt is known. 
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in New York by her admirable public service in several fields, 
and by her insistence upon continuing her work of teaching in 
a girls’ school during her husband’s governorship. 

Franklin Roosevelt is endowed with- the happy disposition, 
the good temper, the overflowing zest for living which should 
be the counterpart of his exceptionally fortunate circumstances. 
He is cultivated, abundantly expressive, not to say voluble; 
and he is the possessor of a smile which nothing can remove— 
until, mayhap, it is driven from his face by the cruel anxieties 
of the Presidency. He is a very shrewd and an incessantly 
active politician, and that, we may be sure, he will continue 
to be after his entry into the White House. 

The Roosevelts in general have belonged to the Democratic 
party. Theodore was the only contemporary member of the 
family in the Republican camp. Thirty years ago his progres- 
sivism, or at least activism, stirred the younger generation, and 
Franklin entered New York politics as a thorough-going admirer 
of his eminent kinsman, sharing among other things his fervour 
about the Spanish War. He was elected, at twenty-eight, a 
member of the New York Senate, and he made an early useful 
reputation by organising a revolt in the State Legislature against 
the reigning Democratic bosses. At that time the star of Wood- 
row Wilson was rising in New Jersey. Franklin Roosevelt was 
of those who realised what this new type of Democratic states- 
man might mean for the party. He became an enthusiastic 
adherent of the Wilson cause in the presidential campaign of 
1912; a supporter, that is to say, of Wilson’s “ new freedom ”’ 
as against the rather confused progressivism of Theodore Roose- 
velt in his attempt to recapture the Presidency. The younger 
Roosevelt’s reward was the Under-Secretaryship of the Navy in 
the Wilson Administration. ‘There was an undeniable appro- 
priateness in that appointment. His early passion for the sea 
had expressed itself in a sustained study of naval history, and 
we may assume that President Wilson in 1913 could not have 
found among his young men anyone better equipped for a 
post in the Navy Department. But the choice of Franklin 
Roosevelt made a curious combination. The Secretary was a 
Southern editor, Josephus Daniels, whose name, for one reason 
or another, came to be used as a symbol of the non-realistic 
character of the Washington system which, going beyond the 
bounds of English practice, admits of the appointment to the 
Cabinet of men who may have no experience in political life 
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and at the same time be ignorant of the department they are 
called upon to administer. There appears, however, to have 
been no difficulty about this official partnership. Mr. Daniels 
was called a pacifist, but he proved to-be a keen Secretary of 
the Navy. His under-secretary was a Roosevelt to the 
marrow, delighted to be occupying the office which Theodore 
had filled before the war with Spain. The qualities. which 
Josephus Daniels lacked Franklin Roosevelt possessed, and as 
Under-Secretary he had no objection to being dubbed a mili- 
tarist. He remained in the Navy Department throughout the 
eight years of the Wilson term, coming out of this experience 
with a departmental reputation as good as that of any of the 
younger men in Washington, and, moreover, as a convinced 
supporter of the Wilson international policy. The Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Republic is, apart from the not remote chance 
of the succession contained in it, an office which no one mentions 
seriously to an ambitious young American ; but in 1920 Franklin 
Roosevelt agreed to run for it, Mr. James M. Cox being the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. That was, of course, 
a violently Republican year. Mr. Roosevelt could accept the 
nomination without misgiving, for every Democratic politician 
knew that his party was being sent back into the wilderness. 
Twelve years ago, however, the political prospect was bright 
- enough for this particular Democrat. He was returning to his 
law practice, and he could look forward to attaining any elective 
office that might attract him in his own State. But then it was. 
that there befell the physical disaster which led his friends for 
several years to look upon him as a man whose public life was 
at an end. In August 1921 he was enjoying a cruise in a friend’s 
yacht off the Maine coast, and after a swim in the frigid waters 
of the Bay of Fundy awoke to the realisation that the muscles 
of both legs were paralysed from the hips down. It was a severe 
case of poliomyelitis, the dread disease that the public knows 
as infantile paralysis. Mr. Roosevelt is a man of large build, 
with an enviable endowment of general health and lifelong 
athletic habits. He had the luck to be in the hands of a doctor 
who declared that the disaster was not irreparable; he saw no 
reason why his patient should be permanently crippled. Mr. 
Roosevelt took the blow with splendid spirit. He declined to 
behave as an invalid, and there was something in his attitude 
and temper that made it impossible for his family and friends 
to do other than accept him as a-man in normal health, tempo- 
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rarily thrown off the track by an accident. He addressed him- 
self to the task of recovering the use of his muscles, submitting 
cheerfully to daily exercises and everything else that was 
prescribed, at a time when the successful treatment of the disease 
was still problematical. For three years these efforts were 
grimly kept up without the appearance of any favourable signs 
worth the mention. Then in 1924 Mr. Roosevelt discovered the 
curative virtues of Warm Springs, Georgia. He found himself 
able so to move his limbs in the water that he could gradually 
regain the power of swimming, and from that moment his 
recovery was assured. He made this place the headquarters of 
his cure, and he established the Warm Springs Foundation, an 
institution fully equipped for the treatment of poliomyelitis, the 
initial capital being subscribed by the founder and a group of 
friends. 

The active resumption of political life was now possible (he 
had never given up the direction of his business affairs), and 
Mr. Roosevelt re-entered national politics for the furtherance 
of the presidential candidature of Governor Alfred E. Smith. 
Since the break-down of Woodrow Wilson the Democratic party 
had been torn by faction. It possessed no leader of national 
standing. The national party convention of 1924 held in New 
York provided the most shocking exhibition of convention poli- 
tics, and it was in this distracted assembly that Mr. Roosevelt 
delivered the speech of nomination on behalf of Al Smith. It 
was without effect. Four years later he performed a similar 
service for the same candidate, Mr. Smith having by that time 
no competitor for the leadership of the party. Prosperity was 
still the Republican asset, and the defeat of the Democrats could 
not be in doubt. Amid the conditions of 1928 the election of 
Mr. Hoover was as certain as any political event can ever be. 
The hint was given to Mr. Roosevelt that his party would one 
day call upon him to contest the Presidency. He replied that 
he would not again be a candidate for public office until his 
crutches had been laid aside. 

To the strict letter of that resolve he was not allowed to keep. 
The nomination of Al Smith to oppose Mr. Hoover involved, 
of course, his withdrawal from the field in New York. There 
was only one Democrat in the State who could be recognised 
as an adequate successor to the most popular Governor of his 
epoch. But Mr. Roosevelt urged that his cure was still incom- 
plete. With the aid of the Warm Springs treatment he had 
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made noteworthy progress, and there was good reason to believe 
that another year or two would place his recovery beyond doubt. 
This plea, however, did not avail. The New York Democrats 
had no alternative candidate, and Governor Smith took the lead 
in pressing the claim of the party. Mr. Roosevelt gave in, 
allowing himself, as Americans say, to be ‘‘ drafted ”? for the 
office. He. won in 1928, and was handsomely re-elected in 1930, 
so that in the interval before taking over the higher duties in 
Washington he will bring to a close the work of his four years 
as Governor. The return to active political service had no dele- 
terious effects upon his health, The cure was already well 
_ established, and he did not look back. He has performed the 
exacting duties of administering the affairs of the largest State 
in the Union without being hampered by his difficulty of move- 
ment. That difficulty is not now very serious. He walks with 
the aid of two sticks, or of one stick and a friendly arm; and in 
all other respects he is known to the American people as a 
specimen of vigorous physique. During the earlier stages of the 
campaign the idea was industriously ‘spread by some of his 
opponents that the nation could not elect a sick man as Presi- 
dent. The Democratic candidate’s far-ranging tours and the 
number and vigour of his speeches made short work of this 
alarmist manœuvre. 

To his record as Governor there is no need to refer here except 
in the briefest terms. The State politics of New York, although 
important in themselves and often very lively, are as a rule 
concerned. with details of purely local concern. Mr. Roosevelt 
had the advantage of following a-Governor who made the affairs 
of the State interesting to the general body of citizens. A 
Governor is, or should be, anything but a figurehead. He can, 
if he chooses, exercise a continuous initiative in policy and in 
administration alike. Mr. Roosevelt fell in warmly with the 
tradition established by his predecessor. He showed a similar 
executive energy. And, like Mr. Smith, he had to steer his 
way against a majority of the opposing party in the Legislature. 
He had to meet the full force of the economic blizzard, with an 
unemployment problem of the gravest kind, together with condi- 
tions of extreme distress among the farmers of the interior. 
Under conditions such as these no Governor could hope to 
achieve any great measure of success, especially when we 
remember that so far not even the most progressive American 
States have a system of workers’ insurance in operation, The 
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better aspects of Mr. Roosevelt’s record are seen in his cordial 
relations with the ameliorative associations, and in his choice of 
advisers. He has had the best counsellors, and in inviting their 
help showed an admirable disregard of party affiliation. The 
question of the public control of hydro-electric power is a major 
economic and political problem in. New York as in several other 
regions. Governor Roosevelt was accused of weakness by the 
progressives; but in the struggle over the great St. Lawrence 
project he has undeniably done good service to the people. 

It is his treatment of the Tammany scandals that offers the 
‘most vulnerable surface to his opponents. The points may be 
put briefly in this way. Governor Roosevelt gave active support 
to the Legislature when the demand for a complete investigation 
was first made, and the appointment of Judge Seabury, most 
persistent and fearless of public investigators, was cordially 
approved by him. But, it is said, when the New York Reform 
Committee got to work with specific charges against certain 
city officials, the Governor not only put obstacles in their way, 
but subjected them to harsh rebuke, and later threw away the 
advantage of his position by refusing to dismiss even those 
officials who had been proved guilty of the most flagitious con- 
duct. ‘This indictment would seem to be unanswerable. The 
Governor moved with extreme caution against the grafters, hold- 
ing his hand in a fashion that laid himself open to attack and 
suspicion. His credit was in part redeemed by a masterly hand- 
ling of Mayor Walker, when that remarkable servant of the 
public had asked to be heard in his own defence. There was 
no defence ; and Mr. Walker, after making a distressing appear- 
ance before the Governor, resigned in order to avert a worse 
fate. Mr. Roosevelt, there can be no doubt, would have achieved 
a far better standing in the eyes of the nation if he had acted 
swiftly and resolutely; and one cannot doubt that the later 
action of Tammany in running a nonentity for the mayoralty, 
instead of allowing Mr. McKee, the acting Mayor, a chance of 
election, will be used to the Governor’s further damage. The 
plea of political necessity is in this case the only one that can 
be offered. Tammany Hall is the Democratic machine of New 
York City. The Democratic politician, whoever he may be, 
must make terms with that complex and sinister power; and 
in a presidential election the Democratic candidate is forced to 
keep in mind the fact that the winning of New York State is 
almost essential to the winning of the Presidency, and that 
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victory in New York without the support of Tammany is usually 
out of the question. Mr. Roosevelt did not and could not know 
that in 1928 he was in a position to fling defiance at Tammany 
and all its forces. He played for safety, and it is not improbable 
that by doing so he did his part towards a serious and costly 
delay in the essential business of cleaning up the government of 
New York and its boroughs. 


President Hoover’s behaviour in the hour of defeat was beyond 
praise. His message of congratulation to the victor was coupled 
with an assurance of co-operation after the forming of the new 
Administration, and this was followed, upon receipt of the 
French and British Notes on War Debts, by an invitation to- an 
interchange of views with Mr. Roosevelt, the retiring Govern- 
ment being ‘‘ confronted with a world problem of major import- 
ance ” to the United States. Mr. Hoover added that he would 
be “ only too glad to bring into the Conference any Democratic 
Congressional leaders or other advisers.” In the circumstances 
of this momentous interval nothing could be more obviously 
sensible. The fact that Mr. Hoover’s action is no less unusual 
than gracious-implies a commentary upon the too familiar follies 
of political governments which can hardly be missed. But the 
plain fact is that the United States, like Great Britain, has 
reached a stage of acute crisis in which no statesman on either 
side will care an atom about precedent or custom. The term of 
the President-elect will be a crucial period for America : nothing 
- could be more incontestable than that. What kind of President 
may we expect Mr. Franklin Roosevelt to be? 

His opponents, supported by many adverse critics in his own 
party, are downright enough about him. They assert that as . 
Governor of New York he has shown no such ability and courage 
as made his predecessor, Al Smith, the most outstanding Ameri- 
can politician of the last quarter of a century. They assert that 
in his first year as Governor he realised his chance of the 
Presidency and thereafter made every administrative action and 
every political move subserve this single aim. They assert that 
he made his entire campaign out of the unpopularity of Mr. 
Hoover, a skilful evasion of every great issue, and the “ sell- 
ing ” of his agreeable personality to the American public. To 
such statements the impartial outsider seems impelled to reply 
that if they are roughly half-true, the ill-repute of the Repub- 
lican party and the general unpopularity of President Hoover 
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must together have meant the heaviest political handicap ever 
known. But let us look at Mr. Roosevelt in relation to certain 
of the larger and more urgent problems. s ; 

First, as to the economic crisis and the universal depression. 
The Democratic platform was necessarily vague. ‘There is 
no discernible differénce in economic doctrine or objective 
between the two great parties. The Republicans are identified 
with Big Business ; the Democrats must conciliate Big Business, 
and Mr. Roosevelt had ever before him the necessity of over- 
coming the belief of Wall Street and the powerful industrialists 
that he was unsafe. He succeeded in doing this, although it is 
recognised that the financial and industrial powers of the Eastern . 
States cannot get over their suspicions of the ‘‘ dangerous ”” 
elements that must be included in a Democratic Administration. 
Mr. Roosevelt was, inevitably, unmerciful in his assault upon 
the Hoover Government for its failure to cope with the depres- 
sion, but there was the extreme of vagueness in his own pro- 
posals. Basing his appeal to the populace upon the remembered 
phrase of a famous American economist—the “ forgotten man,”’ 
enshrined in an essay by W. G. Sumner nearly fifty years ago— 
Mr. Roosevelt was committed to measures more radical (in 
the American sense) than those embodied in Mr. Hoover’s 
Reconstructive Finance Corporation and the Emergency Relief 
Acts passed by Congress this year. But few Americans would 
deny that it would be very difficult to deduce from the Governor’s ` 
speeches the lines of the economic policy to be recommended by 
him in 1933. Certain points, however, are fairly clear. Mr. 
Roosevelt will favour a more expansive programme of public 
works, and more definite measures of federal relief for unem- 
ployment. He believes in the necessity of a public system of 
workers’ insurance—but that in America must be the concern 
of the State Governments. He has indicated his belief in 
increased Government control of monopolist services and public 
utilities, of banks and the Stock Exchange, while in respect of 
hydro-electric power—a problem of immense and growing im- 
portance in the United States—Mr. Roosevelt occupies a 
relatively advanced position—a position, indeed, which by 
comparison with Mr. Hoover’s seems radical and advanced. 

Secondly, the Protective Tariff. The Democrats are the party 
of lower tariffs. [heir platform this year contained an un- 
expounded reference to competitive tariffs, and their meetings 
have rung with denunciations of the evils and perils of the 
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Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act which Mr. Hoover, against the 
weightiest advice in the country, was so ill-advised as to sign 
in 1930. Since the Act is condemned by large bodies of business 
opinion, Mr. Roosevelt had an easy task when subjecting it to 
attack and ridicule. But it must be acknowledged that he did little 
during the campaign either to elucidate the tariff problems of 
the industrial regions or to- help the American farmers out of 
their tariff dilemma. The farmer complains bitterly of the 
manufacturers’ tariff which has forced up the price of every- 
thing he buys, but at a time of ruinous prices for everything 
he produces he demands a continuance of the tariff on foreign 
(which means chiefly Canadian) agricultural products: And on 
the latter point Mr. Roosevelt has said that the American farmer 
must be supported. In the new Congress, with its huge Demo- 
cratic majority, to be summoned in special session soon after 
March 4th, a measure of tariff revision is inevitable. It will 
provide the new President with an opportunity for legislative 
leadership such as Woodrow Wilson displayed so brilliantly 
twenty years ago. - Should he prove equal to it, no doubt would 
remain as to the quality of his domestic statesmanship. 
Thirdly, Prohibition. Mr. Roosevelt comes in on the flood- 
tide against the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Law, 
and the coming Congress will be, as Americans put it, wringing 
wet. National Prohibition was abandoned in 1932 by both 
parties and by virtually all the prominent political leaders, with 
the exception of Senator Borah. Here is one more example of 
the tumultuous sweep of public sentiment in the Republic which 
has the longest experience of universal suffrage. Mr. Roosevelt 
stands for repeal of the Constitutional Amendment; the repeal 
of the Volstead Act is taken for granted. National prohibition 
is condemned, and so far as the great cities and the avowedly 
wet areas are concerned there will henceforward be little pretence 
of legal enforcement. ‘The social outlook in America for some 
years to come is appalling. But in what degree can the new 
President influence the policy of modification or repeal? ‘The 
answer is, Not at all. The Supreme Court must pronounce upon 
the constitutional validity of all liquor legislation, so long as the 
Eighteenth Amendment remains in the Constitution. By a two- 
thirds majority both Houses of Congress may, and doubtless 
will, remit the question to the forty-eight States, and before 
': the Amendment can be rescinded three-fourths of their legisla- 
tures must vote for repeal. Some States have been dry from the 
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beginning; some legislatures meet only once in two years. 
Prohibition, in one way or another, will go. But legally it will 
not go yet. And President Roosevelt, like President Hoover, 
only more so, will.be harassed by the horrors of lawlessness— 
‘violent and arrogant, impudent and infamous. 

Fourth, The War Debts. This article is being written just 
as the British and French Notes are published. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to venture any statement as to probable develop- 
ments after the reassembling of Congress and-the moratorium 
date, December 15th. The President and his opponent were both 
compelled before the election to say No cancellation, and in 
resuming his contact with the question, at this time, Mr. 
Hoover has formally reaffirmed his position. The immediate diff- 
culty must be negotiated between London and Washington soon 
after these pages appear in print, so that the conclusion of the 
present article can be nothing more than a word upon the diff- 
culties of the President-elect in respect of the most vexatious 
problem of contemporary Anglo-American relations. Mr. Roose- 
velt represents the Democratic party, which comprises elements 
certainly not less intensely hostile to Europe than the corre- 
sponding isolationists among the Republicans. He is, besides, 
under obligation to Mr. W. R. Hearst, whose newspapers take 
no account of the exigencies of a changed world or even the 
desperate plight of American industry and trade, but maintain. 
their implacable hostility to debt revision and economic settle- 
ment. What then is the outlook for the incoming President and 
his Administration? There is nothing in him of the isolationist, 
nor is he in any sense a victim of that narrow and outworn 
nationalism which in these confused and anxious days has its 
grip on half the nations and their political leaders. From that 
temper, indeed, he is very far removed. He is sincerely and 
avowedly in favour of the fullest possible co-operation between 
the United States and the Governments of Europe, and we may 
be assured that as President his influence will be steadily 
exerted in that direction. He has claimed the election as a great 
liberal victory ; and it will be his wish to give full effect to that 
claim alike in the home and the foreign policy of the 
Administration which he is now engaged in forming. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


THE OTTAWA DEBATES. 


I 


NE of the few things not discussed during the debates 
() on the Ottawa Agreements Bill was the fundamental 

Imperial purpose. No speaker, Government or Opposi- 
tion, Front Bench or Back Bench, made any serious attempt to 
propound a considered philosophy of Empire to which the Ottawa 
Agreements might be related. References were made in passing, 
but no outside observer could have gathered from the debate 
any clear idea of the part which the House of Commons, or the 
various parties in it, believed the Empire ought to play in the 
development of civilisation. 

If exceptions are to be made to this general statement, they 
must be made, quite appropriately, in favour of Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Amery. The one represents the international 
outlook, unable to think of the Empire apart from a wider world 
economy. The other represents the essentially exclusive view, 
thinking of the Empire virtually as a separate and independent 
civilisation. But even these two were diverted from any classic 
presentation of their cases by matters of detail and party 
polemics. The Treasury Bench itself was in a difficulty. It was 
compelled to beat the loud Imperial drum in order to keep up its 
own courage and to please its supporters, at the same time as it 
assured the rest of the world, and the coming World Economic 
Conference in particular, that it meant no offence. i 

All of which is a great pity, for it is of vital importance to 
decide whether Imperial policy, in the future, is to be guided 
apart from the rest of the world, or whether it is to be used 
as an instrument to induce the world to adopt an international 
outlook in politics and economics. Foreign observers are not 
concerned with the details of the agreements made at Ottawa, 
but they are greatly concerned with the broader issue of the 
underlying purpose and intention of those agreements. 

But while it was not specifically discussed, the trend of the 
debates showed quite clearly that when, as inevitably must 
happen, that issue has to be decided, the sides will be easily 
taken. The bulk of the Conservative Party will think in terms 
of an Imperial policy to which the rest of the world may fit 
itself if it so desires. ‘The Liberal Party will think in terms 
' of an Imperial policy devised, of intent, to fit in with a world 
economy. The present inclination of the Labour Party is not 
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to think in Imperial terms at all} but to be satisfied with a purely 
insular outlook. 

The shadow of this coming deep division hung over a long 
debate that, in its nature, was unreal. It was unreal because the 
House was presented with a fait accompli, and not with a matter 
on which it could express its judgment either in general or in 
detail. The agreements had been made. They were ‘‘ locked.” 
That is to say, an alteration of one jot or one tittle in our side 
of the bargain in any one agreement would immediately nullify 
the entire agreement and re-open the whole discussion with the 
particular Dominion concerned. The analogy, used by Sir 
Robert Horne, of the Treaty of Versailles as an Act done ` 
without direct Parliamentary sanction, and incapable of varia- 
tion when eventually presented to Parliament for approval is not 
complete. During the proceedings of the Peace Conference, 
Parliament was to a considerable degree kept informed of the 
course of events, and both could and did exercise an influence 
on the negotiations. Consequently when the Treaty of Peace 
was finally concluded Parliament could, to an extent, recognise 
its own handiwork. The very nature of the negotiations at 
Ottawa made any such influence impossible, quite apart from 
the fact that Parliament was not sitting at the time. The Ottawa 
debates might as reasonably have taken place after the Bill had 
been placed on the Statute Book as before. 

‘Those who opposed the Bill had, therefore, to choose whether 
they should refuse to oppose at all, as a protest against a futile 
proceeding, or whether they should content themselves with an 
exposure, for the purpose of future reference, of what they 
deemed to be its danger and deficiencies. On the other hand, 
the Government had to conduct not an advocacy; but an 
apologia. In the circumstances it is not surprising that neither 
Government nor Opposition was entirely successful. 


I 


The Debates made but one new reputation. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, the Under-Secretary for Dominion Affairs, who 
‘had efficiently carried out his share of the hackwork in Com- 
mittee, was éntrusted with the difficult task of winding up the 


Third Reading Debate. He surprised the House. He was.. 
brilliant. -He overcame the disadvantage of an unimpressive -` 


appearance and in manner, matter, and style gave a perform- 
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ance second to none in the whole course of the debates. Dr. 
Leslie Burgin, the new Parliamentary Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, justified his appointment. He found convincing argu- 
ments where no arguments seemed to be, and presented them 
with brevity and decision: Nevertheless the earnest conviction 
of his Protectionist advocacy never ceased to be a wonder to his 
Free Trade friends below the gangway who remember him so 
recently as one of their most sturdy champions. Mr. Leslie 
Hore-Belisha, who has gone to the Treasury to make way for 
Dr. Burgin, did not. live up to the brilliant promise of the 
earlier months of the year. He does not seem so happy at the 
Treasury. An excessive outward urbanity seems to. conceal an 
inward. uneasiness. f ‘ 

Of the politicians of front rank all, again with one exception; 
“ ran,” so to speak, ‘‘ according to form.’’ The exception was 
the Prime Minister. Before separating for the summer the 
House, so largely composed of new members, had experienced 
an increasing sense of disappointment with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. He had appeared infrequently, and then as a tired and 
harassed man, impatient of the House of Commons. He had 
never gripped them in any utterance: Accordingly when he 
came down to the House to conclude the Debate on the first day 
and revealed himself as a different being they were astonished 
and delighted. He spoke with fire and fervour. He spoke to 
the House, and not as if, to use his own phrase, he was ‘‘ think- 
ing ’’ (and not too happily) ‘‘ aloud.” That he spoke scarcely 
at all about the Ottawa Agreements did not matter. For once 
he had spoken as a leader. ‘Therefore, the House rose to 
its feet and cheered. For the rest Mr. Chamberlain was dull, 
Mr. Baldwin was tolerant, Mr. Runciman was intolerant, Sir 
John Simon was suave, Mr. Thomas was loquacious, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister was pugnacious, Sir Herbert Samuel was precise, 
Mr. Lloyd George was perverse, Mr. Amery was lengthy, Sir 
Robert Horne was omniscient, and Mr. Lansbury was senti- 
mental—all as is their wont. 

It was not until the Bill reached Committee that the Back 
Benchers could’ have their say and in Committee the cross- 
spedking, if not the cross-voting, was on occasion fantastic as 
anything this Parliament, now growing accustomed to fantasy, 
has ever seen. Free Trade amendments were moved by Con- 
servatives only to receive crushing Protectionist replies from 
Liberals. Yet, such diversions apart, the Committee stage of 
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the Bill was a tedious business for, ex hypothesi, no amend- 
ment could be considered, let alone accepted. ‘The official 
Opposition showed little interest and gave only desultory aid to 
the general attack by the Liberals on the tariffs to be imposed 
on food-stuffs and raw materials. They themselves proposed the 
curtailment of the Committee stage from the six days originally 
allotted to the four days eventually agreed upon. Their interest 
was really only aroused when the anti-Russian clause in the 
Canadian Agreement came under discussion. The Duchess of 
Atholl waved her customary red rag of Bolshevism and the 
Opposition Front Bench rose nobly to her taunts. It was gene- 
rally recognised that the four days were allowed for the benefit 
of the Liberal, rather than the official Opposition. In conse- 
quence, Cabinet Ministers gave little attention. They rarely 
appeared on the Front Bench at all and although amendments 
were moved in great number, on four occasions only did 
Ministers of Cabinet rank consider the points of sufficient im- 
portance to justify their personal intervention. Thus, as the 
task of carrying the Bill through Committee was cast upon Mr. 
Hore-Belisha and Dr. Burgin, the Committee stage of the Bill 
tended to become an exclusive Liberal preserve. 


iy 


A general review of the progress of the debates reveals a- 
gradual shifting of emphasis from the general to the particular. 
At the outset Sir Herbert Samuel set the pace by concentrating 
attention on what has been called the constitutional issue. He 
objected to the surrender by Parliament of the right to reduce 
certain taxes for a period of five years, and to the provisions of 
the agreements which preclude certain decisions being made 
“ except with the consent of’? the Dominion Parliaments. At 
first he set out to prove too much. He said, on October 18th, 
that “all our commercial agreements contain a clause—it is 
common form—that they are terminable sometimes on three 
months’ notice, sometimes six months’ notice, and occasionally 
twelve months’ notice.” Sir John Simon in reply settled on this 
point, was able to destroy it, and was also able thereby to 
avoid the other .and more important objections raised. On 
October 21st, therefore, Sir Herbert Samuel returned to the 
charge. He pointed out that “ it is the ordinary device of a 
Parliamentary debater to take out five or six points in his 
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opponent’s speech on which he has an effective reply, to find 
by some research that there is a flaw in the argument, to 
elaborate it, to repeat it, to emphasise it by all the arts of 
oratory and rhetoric, and ignore the rest.” ‘‘ It is easy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ to obtain the cheers of partisans, but a speech of that 
character may forfeit the confidence of impartial minds.” 
Whereat Sir John Simon admitted the whole of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s case in-a speech so brilliant that most of his hearers 
imagined he had scored a triumph. ‘I agree,” he said, “ that 
it has never happened before.” ‘‘ It may be good constitutional 
theory, but it does not seem to be very good common sense 
to say that you should go to Ottawa and establish a series of 
preferential agreements, and when you come back you should say 
that the law and the Constitution forbid anybody to maintain 
an upper level.” The upshot of the constitutional argument, 
therefore, was that the Government having begun by resisting 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s contention that a new constitutional prece- 
dent had beén set, ended by admitting his case and saying that, 
after all, a detail like that did not matter. 

The attention given to the constitutional issue obscured and 
to a degree prevented the full discussion of the more important 
matter of the bearing of Ottawa on the coming World Confer- 
ence. ‘There was little more than a reaffirmation by the Liberal 
ex-Ministers that the Conference would be prejudiced and 
an equally emphatic assertion by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Baldwin that success at Ottawa was a necessary prelude to suc- 
cess at the World Conference. The case was not fully made out 
that the nature of the Ottawa agreements confines the World 
Conference to a consideration of bi-lateral agreements only, and 
effectively precludes the establishment of a large free trade or 
low-tariff area. 

After the general debate on the virtue of the agreements, 
the House settled down to a more particular consideration of the 
value of the agreements on Second Reading. At once it was 
very plain that, while the Government were prepared light- 
heartedly to defend the principle of their bargain, they were 
by no means so happy in defending the bargain itself. In 
principle, they could count on the cheers of their supporters. 
In detail, and as it affected their own constituencies, M.P.s 

_regarded the bargain with modified rapture. Mr. Runciman, in 
` „replying to the Second Reading debate, was by no means com- 
fortable. He endeavoured to pacify dissatisfied industrialists. 
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He implied that, while what he had to offer might not be much, 
he hoped for more to come. “I take first of all,” he said, 
“ the wool textile trade. The Canadian tax on wool textiles is 
very high. It has been reduced, but it has not been reduced, 
in my opinion, far enough. I am here to get it reduced to a 
lower figure.” He asked M.P.s to trust that ‘‘ woollen goods, 
cotton goods, machinery and metal goods of all kinds’ would 
be, in due course, given lower tariff walls to surmount a$ a result 
of the beneficent activities of the Dominion Tariff Boards. His 
speech breathed a spirit of resignation rather than of enthusiasm 
and he sat down in a quiet House. 

From that point onwards the interest of the House flagged. 
The Third Reading was a re-hash rather than a summary of 
preceding debates. It was made notable by one of the occasional 
appearances of Sir Robert Horne, who delicately asked Sir 
Herbert Samuel and his followers if ‘‘ without being offensive ” 
he might describe them as *‘ the bifurcated remnant of a rump 
of a party,” and by a speech from Mr. Isaac Foot who, alone 
in this House, knows how to infuse a political speech with the 
authentic fire of a revivalist sermon. 


i IV 

So, for better or for worse, did the Ottawa Agreements Bill 
- pass from the House of Commons. By no means could the 
debates be considered satisfactory. Apart from the difficulties 
created by the conditions of the debate, that burning enthusiasm 
in support or in opposition so necessary to a first-class debate 
was lacking. Government supporters were content to let bad 
alone. Liberals were torn between their desire to oppose and 
their desire not to appear factious. 

The rules of order prevented any detailed discussion of the 
Dominions’ side of the bargain, and equally prevented any 
disparaging criticism of the tariff policy of the Dominions, 
either in the past or in prospect. The House accordingly felt 
that it was never able to get to the real core of the matter. 
It could never discuss the agreements with the frankness which 
it imagined had been employed at Ottawa by the delegation 
itself. On the floor of the House Members expressed a pious 
hope that the Dominions would honour their various conditional 
undertakings to amend their tariff policy in our favour but, -~ 
in the lobbies, hope burnt low. 
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During the debates at least one injustice was done to our 
delegates. They were criticised for acceding to the demand for 
a five years’ term to be made in all the agreements (save in the 
agreement with India which is terminable by six months’ 
notice). ‘There was no such demand. On the other hand, the 
condition was imposed by our delegates at the particular instance 
of Mr. Runciman. It was imposed to secure that the concessions 
made to us by the Dominions should be safe for at least five 
years, and should not be withdrawn almost as soon as they 
were made at the instance of those powerful industrial interests 
which press so hardly on both Dominion Parliaments and 
Dominion Tariff Boards. In itself the fact is an illuminating 
commentary on the nature of the conditions with which our 
delegates were faced at Ottawa. It justifies Mr. Amery’s phrase 
of “ hard bargaining.” Possibly it also justifies Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s view that the agreements are not likely to reinforce 
those ties of Empire which Mr. Chamberlain informed the 
House “‘ had in recent years worn dangerously thin in places.” 

The House of Commons was glad to see the Ottawa Bill go 
to the Lords, Only a handful of Conservative Imperialists were 
really happy about it. In debate its vulnerability had been very ` 
apparent. Liberals objected to it, not because it was an Imperial 
agreement, but because it was a bad agreement. Labour objected 
`- to it, not because they felt strongly about it, but because it was 
a Government Measure. Conservatives accepted it, not because 
they liked it, but because it was a fulfilment of Conservative 
tradition. Mr. Baldwin summed up the feeling of the whole 
House when he said, with dismal candour, that if he were asked 
“ What have you got out of all this? What does it mean in 
trade ?”, he would answer quite frankly, ‘‘ I do not know.” Had 
he asked the further question ‘‘ What does it mean to the welfare 
of the Empire?’’ he could have given the same reply, and the 
House would still, at heart, have been with him. y 

í WILLIAM MABANE. 


THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC, - 
DIFFICULTIES OF FRANCE. 


T was not without justice that M, Herriot recently referred 

to his Ministry as a “ settling-day Government.” His 

predecessors left him with a Budget notoriously doomed 
to finish with a deficit. They had squandered a comfortable 
Treasury balance in untimely remissions of taxation. Afraid 
of incurring unpopularity on the eve of a general election, they 
had omitted to take the severe measures of economy which 
the occasion required, and had lulled the country with refrains 
about a relative prosperity which was becoming every day 
more illusory. The full tide of the world crisis was bound 
to invade France in the end, but the Government was many 
months late in beginning seriously to meet it. Public opinion 
has been taken aback by the revelation of a financial and 
economic situation more serious than it had been given to 
expect. 

The problem of the reckoning day is now visible. The 
current Budget will probably show a deficit of at least 4,000 
million francs (roughly £32,000,000 at par). On the existing 
basis of taxation and expenditure the Budget for the coming 
_ year would show a deficit estimated at double that amount. 
The results of the recent conversion of rentes and of the 
emergency financial measures adopted last July are nearly 
equivalent to the anticipated deficit on the current Budget. 
Purely for the purpose of balancing the Budget for next year 
there remains to be found, either by reductions in expenditure 
or by taxation or by borrowing, new resources amounting to 
not less than £64,000,000. But the Budget does not make up 
the full financial problem. Additional money must be found, 
mainly by borrowing, for the Post Office (which has a separate 
Budget); for the Colonies; for the housing scheme already 
in operation; for the national equipment scheme, of which a 
large extension is projected; for making good the loss on rail- 
way working—besides what may be needed to give the 
Treasury a working margin. For all these purposes, 
budgetary and extra-budgetary, M. de Chappedelaine, the 
Vice-President of the Finance Committee of the Chamber, has 
estimated that the total sum required will be about 
#160,000,000. . ; 

In spite of good intentions frequently proclaimed, the 
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Herriot Government has not attempted the heroic remedy of 
meeting the expenditure of next year’s Budget entirely out 
of revenue. It proposed to find £20,000,000 by means of fresh 
taxation and by a more stringent application of existing taxes; 
$15,000,000 by economies; and the remaining £29,600,000 by 
transferring pensions and national equipment expenditure to 
separate accotints, to be covered by loan. ‘The borrowing 
proposals have been criticised. Having regard to the objects 
to which they apply, however, they are not indefensible. M. 
Palmade, the Budget Minister, who subscribes to the principle 
of a “complete ” balance, pleads that, in face of deficits of 
the present magnitude, perfection could only be attempted at 
the risk of paralysing economic activity. It is, at any rate, 
generally admitted that the new money could not be got out 
of taxation alone. 

The system of taxation, the chief weapon of a Minister of 
Finance, is in France incredibly unwieldy and inefficient. No 
French Government has at its command anything comparable 
with the bludgeon of-the British income tax. A clean and 
decisive blow at the deficit, like that which was struck in 
England last January, is impossible. The French income tax 
is in its infancy. Brought into operation during the European 
war, it did not begin to yield revenue seriously until ten or 
twelve years ago. There is notoriously a good deal of evasion. 
For the assessments of 193r fewer than ten thousand members 
of the liberal professions declared a net professional profit of 
over 50,000 francs (£400 at par) earned in 1930. Of the 
5,700,000 agricultural properties in France, only about 320,000 
were declared as having made more than 2,500 francs profit. 
Ministers themselves admit that taxes are badly collected, since 
they expect, perhaps optimistically, to get £8,000,000 next 
year by stricter supervision. The whole system of direct and 
indirect taxation is complicated. Apart from customs and 
excise duties, the tobacco and match monopolies and the busi- 
ness turnover tax, there is-a cloud of minor imposts on railway 
tickets, on the transport of wine, on a multitude of the most 
ordinary activities of social and economic life. Many of them 
are antiquated, dating from the period of the door. and window 
taxes. The cost of collection must be very great, and the 
system looks as if it were deliberately designéd ‘to cause more 
loss to the taxpayer than it brings profit to the Treasury. It 
is not by the use of such a machine that a grand collective 
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effort can be made in an emergency with decision and -equity. 

It is a reassuring circumstance that the problem which 
France is facing is not monetary in its origin or in the form 
in which it presents itself at this moment. The franc, with 
its gold cover of more than 77 per cent., is not in immediate 
danger. But M. Germain-Martin, the Minister of Finance, 
clearly does not intend to run risks. He thought it necessary 
on October 26th to issue a warning that a series of several 
Budgets showing considerable deficits like those of the last two or 
three years might end by imperilling the currency. He obviously 
regards with misgiving the possibility of a large increase in 
the floating debt. M.. Herriot later reinforced the warning 
by urging that a Budget once balanced should remain so 
throughout the financial year, and even hinted at legislative 
action to prevent the vote of supplementary credits unless 
an equivalent revenue is voted at the same time. Still, the 
present financial problem has not the same character as the 
monetary crisis of 1926. It is less immediately acute. On 
the other hand, it is more complex. It cannot be met simply 
by the massive imposition of taxes. Whatever policy is 
pursued will have to take account of a political and economic 
situation full of ramifications. As introduced, the Budget 
was evidently the work of a Government prevented by political 
and economic difficulties from doing what it would have liked 
to do. M. Germain-Martin “is a “ deflationist ° and therefore 
leans towards reduction of expenditure. But the exigencies of 
M. Herriot’s ‘international policy rule out for the present any 
drastic diminution in military expenditure. ‘‘ The expendi- 
ture for security,” said M. Herriot at Poitiers, “ has already 
suffered its share of compression. . . . We shall not touch our 
present security so long as it has not been replaced and even 
increased by fresh guarantees.” Outside military expendi- 
ture the area of the Budget lending itself to mass economies 
is small. Like Ministers of Finance in other countries, M. 
Germain-Martin falls back on the facile resource of reducing 
the salaries of State employees. This device accounts for 
a great part of the total expected from economies. The 
measure probably does not displease the Senate, which, under 
the guidance of M. Caillaux, is “‘ deflationist,’’? but it puts 
the Government in danger in the Chamber. The civil servants 


form a valuable part of the electoral clientèle of the Radicals- l 


and Socialists. The Herriot Government has all along been 
VoL. CXLIL 44 
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in the dilemma of having to be “ safe ° enough to satisfy the 
Senate or bold enough to keep on terms with its more advanced 
supporters in the Chamber. In its proposals for economies it 
has chosen to conciliate the Senate. $ 

Whatever kind of Budget had been introduced, however, 
it could only have been the mere beginning of the attack on 
the real . problem. Whether reduction of expenditure or 
increase of revenue be the aim, measures will above all be 
necessary ‘to improve the economic situation. In the first nine 
months of this year there was a fall of 44 per cent. in exports 
‘ to foreign countries (excluding French colonies) and a fall of 
38 per cent. in imports, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1931. The trade balance is unfavourable. In almost 
every branch of commerce the home market, which for a long 
time offered a surprising resistance to the crisis, has become 
stagnant. During the twelve months ended last September 
the yield from the various forms of the business turnover tax 
fell below the yield of the previous twelve months by over 
1,200,000 francs, and was short of the estimates by a still 
larger ‘margin. Industrial production continues the tale of 
depression. The output of pig-iron in August was only a little 
more than half that of May 1930, the maximum. It is true 
that only about a quarter of a million persons are receiving 
unemployment relief from the public funds, but in face of the 
facts just quoted it is useless to pretend that this figure 
represents the sum total of unemployment. In the absence of 
statistics covering every form of economic activity the total 
cannot indeed be known, but competent observers estimated 
it to be at least a million at the end of October. If only a 
fraction of the unemployed are receiving the “‘ dole ” the direct 
burden on the Treasury is lightened to that extent. But the 
true economic situation is indicated by the loss of trade, the 
fall in production and the continuance of high retail prices. 
The grave diminution in the taxable resources of the nation 
resulting from these factors is the crux of the financial 
problem. 

In the long run the Government will be judged by its success 
in dealing with the economic factors of its problem. It has 
announced part of its programme. There is to be a radical 
. revision of the customs tariff. A scheme of national equip- 

` ment, which is apparently to include road and canal improve- 
ments, port works, and the generation and transport of 
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electrical energy, is to be financed’ by loan. M. Daladier, the 
Minister of Public Works, who has prepared a plan on a 
generous scale, deprecates the idea that these are to be simply 
relief works, although they will provide employment. ‘Their 
main object is the furnishing of equipment and facilities for 
industry and commerce. M. Daladier is also the author of 
an original scheme for economies in railway administration. 
He has proposed to the companies—who have all made objec- 
tion—the fusion of the different managements into one. It is 
easy to represent the scheme as a step towards nationalisation, 
and some of the political opponents of M. Daladier have not 
failed to do so. Whatever economies might result, it is diff- 
cult to believe that they can be big enough to meet the chronic 
daily loss on working, and that problem has to be faced. The 
most obvious solution is an increase in fares and goods rates, 
but M. Daladier, who strenuously opposed such a measure 
while in opposition, is probably reluctant to resort to it. Even 
if he did so, it is hardly likely that the railway deficit, which 
falls on the State, can be faced without the aid of a considerable 
loan. For this, and for the other purposes to which it is 
already committed, it is apparent that the Government will 
have to appeal to the market for very large sums in the 
next few years. In view of the amount of money left idle 
by the industrial depression, there should be little difficulty 
in borrowing at present. 

As far as the loss of foreign trade is concerned the Herriot 
Government ‘seems to have realised that the emergency 
protectionist devices so freely employed during the last two 
years are now doing more harm than good. Since the fall in 
sterling and the slump in world prices laid the home market 
open to invasion, French Ministers haye repeatedly flown to the 
crude remedy of simply blocking imports. There were the surtax 
on goods coming from countries of depreciated currency; the 
increase in the taxe à l’importation imposed on all half-finished 
goods and completely manufactured articles; and, finally, the ` 
quota system applied to no fewer than 1,100 products. ‘These 
measures not only checked imports; they checked trade. They 
also provoked reprisals. The retort of Italy and Switzerland 
to the augmented taxe à l’importation has been so vigorous 
that the most representative organ of the French heavy 
industries has clamoured for its removal. The import quota 
system has produced even more disastrous effects. So rigid 
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a method of regulation was bound to dislocate the whole 
machinery of exchange. It has not only interfered with the 
business of foreign suppliers, but has created confusion in the 
distribution of goods among French consumers. M. Julien 
Durand, the Minister of Commerce, surprised nobody when 
‘ he announced his intention gradually to abandon the scheme, 
or at least only to retain such quotas as could be justified ön 
special grounds. The alternative he has chosen is the increase 
of customs duties. But this involves the revision of treaties, 
since three-quarters of the duties in the French tariff list are 
` fixed by commercial agreements. M. Durand’s immediate aim 
is to regain liberty of action, by negotiation with Germany 
and other countries, in respect of a great part of these duties. 
So far as one can see he contemplates purely provisional agree- 
ments without a time limit and capable of being denounced 
by either party on short notice. He will treat on the basis 
of reciprocity, giving good terms to good customers and less - 
good terms to those who offer less in compensation. ` 

M. Durand’s intentions are doubtless excellent. He pro- 
-claims his desire to restore greater freedom to the exchanges. 
The promised elasticity is at least better than the strangling 
collar of the quota system, which makes expansion of the 
exchanges totally impossible. But his determination to 
increase existing duties leaves one wondering to what extent 
he will encourage a trade revival.. Nor is it clear what will 
be the effect of the new. tariff arrangements on the internal 
economy of France. It will not be an easy task to give agri- 
culture and manufacture what they consider to be sufficient 
protection and at the same time allow the diminution in the 
cost of living which is one of the essential preliminaries to 
renewed economic activity. ; -~ 

If there is one point on which padise and consumers— 
as well as politicians—are in agreement, it is that the cost 
of living is too high. While retail prices have been falling 
rapidly in many other countries they have been slow to yield 
in France. From October 1931 to last May they changed 
scarcely at all. The ‘‘ lag ’’ behind the movement of wholesale 
prices has been marked. In Paris, the index figure for 
September was 502 (as compared with roo in 1913), while 
the figure for wholesale prices had for some months been about 
400. In most provincial towns the index figure for the cost 
of living is higher than in the capital. From.the point of 
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view of the manufacturer the cost of production thus remains 
relatively high at a time- when some of his competitors, the 
British for instance, are enjoying the advantage of falling 
costs and of an exchange rate favouring exports. It is possible 
that he hopes for a reduction of his wages bill. The diminution 
of civil servants’ salaries‘may start a movement of that kind; 
certainly, there will be a temptation for the railway companies 
to follow the lead of the State, itself a railway-owner. But 
if wages are reduced, high ‘retail prices will become -a more 
acute political problem than ever. The public is at this moment 
watching one of those disconcerting phenomena of economic 
disorder of which most parts of the world have lately known 
examples. A bumper crop has caused a slump in the price 
of wheat. The peasants, compelled to realise in order to 
replenish their working capital, are crying ruin. Consumers, 
on the other hand, have no confident assurance that cheap 
wheat will mean cheap bread. It is in the highest degree 
unlikely that the Government will depart from the principle 
of complete protection for agriculture. ‘‘ The. home market 
being protected against foreign competition,” said- M. Herriot 
at Poitiers, ‘‘ the problem is that of organising this market 
itself.” On reading such a statement one realises how strongly 
entrenched is the ideal of a France self-sufficing in food-stuffs. 

Every recent Government in turn has promised to make war 
on la vie chère. None has so far taken the really effective 
measures involving the reduction of tariffs and the removal of 
“taxes on consumption ? which are at its command. Some- 
thing could obviously. be done by reforming the business turn- 
over tax. It was, indeed, an old proposal of the Radicals that 
a single tax levied on articles at the first stage of production 
should be substituted for it. As it stands, the business turn- 
over tax is certainly a direct cause of high prices. It is 
imposed on every transaction through which goods pass before 
they reach the consumer. It must be wasteful, since prices 
must often be, increased beyond the actual amount of the tax, 
so that the trader gets in profit something of what should go 
to the State. Unfortunately, the tax has an enormous yield, 
and is therefore seductive as a source of revenue to. successive 
Ministers of Finance. But the whole of the system of indirect 
taxation needs recasting, and that is what the French call a 
“ long-winded ”’ task. 


5 W. L. MIDDLETON. 


WAR LEGENDS: ~ 


‘I. ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
IJ. THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE ENTENTE. 


I. 

HILE the entire Italian forces were engaged in the 

war with Turkey, the head of the Austro-Hungarian 

General Staff, Conrad, used all the influence he had 
at Vienna to wrench from the old Emperor his consent to a 
“ preventive war’ against Italy. Aehrenthal unhesitatingly 
qualified Conrad’s plans as “a policy of highway robbery,” 
and Francis Joseph sided with his Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Conrad resigned, but continued in intimate circles to preach 
his great plan. The latter must at one time—Conrad having 
soon been reinstated at the head of the General Staff—have 
seemed very near to becoming an accomplished fact; for, in 
1911, the German Ambassador to Italy was instructed to inform 
the Marquis di San Giuliano that it was understood that, in 
case of war between Austria-Hungary and Italy, Germany 
would remain neutral, the Triplice Treaty being silent on this 
hypothesis. During the short period he had remained out of 
office, Conrad, in his recriminations, had even gore so far as 
to declare that Austria had been wrong in not seizing, in 1908, 
the chance offered to her by the Messina earthquake and 
declaring war on Italy on that occasion. 

These facts did not prevent sentimental German writers from 
continuing to throw doubts on the loyalty of Italy during 
the period of the Triple Alliance. The truth is that the most 
critical study of the diplomatic documents of the time only serves 
to demonstrate the fact that if—in this prudent mariage de rai- 
son which the alliance between Austria and Italy was—there were 
thoughts and acts of dubious loyalty, they are mainly to be 
found on the side of Imperial Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
This becomes clear if one bears in mind that, as regards 
Italy, the treaty became imperative not for positive ends, but 
for reasons of a negative character. She had realised that she 
could not live under the constant threats of a neighbour who 
hated her by tradition and of necessity—for did not united 
Italy embody the principle of nationality so abhorred at Vienna ? 
Moreover, she felt in her very flesh the Trentino thorn, the 
menace of this powerful and unfriendly neighbour. “No safe- 
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guard was to be found in international law in the anarchical 
Europe of the time, and there was nothing left for Italy to do 
but to agree to an alliance. But she did at least secure immunity 
from Temporalistic drives emanating from the Vatican, which 
might have become dangerous in case of a return to power 
of the Right in France. 

' From the beginning Bismarck required a freedom which he 
denied his allies. The most normal attempts made by Italy 
to set up tolerable relations with France were defined by him to 
the Italian Ambassador as evidence of disloyalty, and this at a 
time when he was himself doing his best to flirt with Paris. 
When, in 1885, Italy occupied Massaouah, the first step towards 
the creation of Italian Eritrea, he protested in the name of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, while, in his private conver- 
sations with different European statesmen, he was launching the 
idea of a final partition of Turkey. In fact, he had been annoyed 
only because the occupation of Massaouah had taken place as a 
result of a direct agreement between London and Rome; and 
he wished Rome to be on bad terms with London, especially 
as he was at the time indulging in bitter-sweet discussions with 
the British Government on colonial questions. 

Machiavellism, too, in the sense attributed to the word since 
the Counter-Reformation, was to be found far more on the side 
of Berlin and Vienna than on that of Rome. During the Con- 
gress of Berlin, in 1878, Bismarck offered Count Corti Tunisia 
for Italy. But the offer was only formulated to the Italian 
Foreign Minister after it had been made to France, in agree- 
ment with Salisbury, and the consent of the Quai d’Orsay had 
been secured.* To set Italy and France at variance, to benefit 
by their quarrel, what could be more “ Machiavellian ” ? 

As for Austria, the serious point of friction was first Albania, 
later, Albania and Macedonia. The famous Italian Ambassa- 
dor to Vienna, Count Nigra, had succeeded in making an agree- 
ment with the Ballplatz based on the most absolute mutual 
désintéressement, an agreement later confirmed between Tittoni 
and Goluchowski. But, in practice, what happened? My per- 
sonal recollections as a young diplomat at Constantinople might 
suffice to show it. On the very morrow of the agreement, from 


* More ptudent than Bismarck, or more careful of ‘‘ respéctability,” 
Salisbury—who, probably in agreement with his German colleague, made 
similar overtures to the Italians—merely said to the second Italian pleni- 
potentiary, Count de, Launay, that Italy “should occupy- something in 
-Northern Africa.” i 
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I901 till 1904, at every audience, after the Friday Selamlik, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, Baron Calice, succeeded in ex- 
tracting from the Sultan semi-promises on behalf of Catholic 
Albanians, on behalf of Albanians of any creed, against Greeks 
from Epirus. All that was at once known at the Italian 
Embassy ; the Porte was too greatly concerned in thwarting the 
ever-encroaching Austrian demands. The Italian Embassy pro- 
tested, and. drove the Consulta to protest and bring Vienna back 
to the observance of the Nigra agreement. And in this Vienna— 
unable to quote similar intrigues on the Italian side—imme- 
diately found food for endless tirades against the spirit of distrust 
manifested by the Italians, whose anti-clerical Liberalism failed 
to understand that the Emperor owed it to himself to protect 
Catholicism in the East. 

For ill-informed Germans, victims still of the necessarily 
poisoned war-time polemics, the fact remains that, on the day 
of trial, Italy broke a pact which had lasted since 1882. Suffice 
it, however, to remember that, after the renewal of the Triplice 
on June 2oth, 1902, but before its ratification which took place 
on July 8th—and the ratification alone makes binding a treaty— 
the Italian Foreign Minister, Prinetti, declared to Paris and to 
London that the treaty contained “ no stipulation obliging Italy 
to share in an aggression.” Prinetti authorised his two col- 
leagues, Delcassé and Lord Lansdowne, to impart his declaration 
to their respective Parliaments; which was done in the Palais 
Bourbon and in the House of Commons on July 3rd. The declara- 
tion read by Delcassé, every word of which had its import, was 
as follows : 


Les déclarations qui nous ont été faites par le gouvernement 
italien nous ont permis d’acquérir la certitude que la politique 
de l’Italie, par suite de ses alliances, mest dirigée ni directe- 
ment ni indirectement contre la France; qu’elle ne saurait 
comporter, en aucun cas, une menace pour nous, et qu’en 
aucun cas, et sous aucune forme, l'Italie ne peut devenir ni 
Vinstrument ni l’auxiliaire d’une agression contre notre pays. 


The German Ambassador at Paris imparted to Berlin the 
impression of relief which these words, listened to in deep 
silence, had produced. Prinetti in Rome fully confirmed them to 
the German representative. The ratification of the Treaty only 
took place, as I have said, a few days later, on July 8th., Berlin 
and Vienna thus admitted the-spirit in which Italy had adhered 
to the renewal of the Triplice. 
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On the eve of the declaration of war, at the end of July 1914, 
the Vienna leaders may have believed—and public opinion in 
both the Central Empires did wholly believe—that the case was 
one of defence. Article VII of. the Treaty of the Triple 
Alliance compelled both countries, in case one or the other might 
desire to alter the status quo in the Balkans “‘ by a temporary 
or a permanent occupation,” “first” to come to an agreement 
with the ally ‘‘ based on the principle of mutual compensation for 
each advantage, territorial or otherwise, which each of the 
two Powers might gain over and above their present position.” * 
It was Austria who, ignoring this article, deliberately violated 
the treaty with Italy. It is interesting to disclose that Kalnoky 
had strenuously objected in 1887, at the time of the renewal of 
the Triple Alliance, to the inclusion of the formula required by 
the Italian Foreign Minister, Count di Robilant, which later 
became Article VII of the Treaty. Bismarck persuaded Kalnoky 
to give in, calling his attention to the fact that it would be 
easy, when the time. came for it, to elude the obligations pro- 
vided under Article VII. It is to be deplored that the German 
document containing Bismarck’s advice was not included in the 
official collection of diplomatic documents on the Grosse Politik 
published in Berlin after the war. 

The perfect loyalty of Italy in the Triplice had, I am ready 
to admit, a deep realistic reason as regards Austria. The thought 
which all those who were responsible for Italy’s foreign policy 
had in common was this : No conquest of irredente lands is worth 
a war; if Italy continues to progress, as she does, in general 
peace, she achieves this conquest, whereas Austria will more 
and more be embarrassed by insoluble problems because of the 
awakening of the nationalities she harbours ; on the day, perhaps 
far off, of the fall of the Habsburg power, Italy, who is an indes- 
tructible force, will inevitably reap the harvest of historical 
evolution. People in Italy were sufficiently intelligent to realise 
that the problems at stake were of such a scope as to render 
senseless—all questions of loyalty put aside—any attempt to` 
hasten their solution by poor, diplomatic intrigues. Had there 
been, in the troublous times which began at Algeciras in 1906, 
no other Machiavellism than that of Italian diplomacy, the 
history of Europe might have been less blood-stained and less 
brutal. 


* Cf. Sforza. Makers of Modern Europe. London. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot, 1931. Chapters on Pachich and Sonnino. 
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In spite of the profound discipline which more and more 
characterises the attitude of Catholics towards Papal authority, 
even in questions which do not concern faith, it is still being 
murmured in Belgian and French Catholic circles that the action 
of the Vatican was, during the war, unduly pro-German. 
Another token of the tenacity of legends which, born in the 
fever of war, withstand, after years, the most evident proofs 
of their falsity. The truth is that, in 1914, it was only for 
essentially Catholic reasons that the Vatican first inclined 
towards a victory of the Central Empires. 

The lack of sympathy of the Vatican towards Protestant Eng- 
land, anti-clerical France, Liberal Italy, has been exaggerated. 
Traditions are long-lived at the Vatican ; and what ‘mainly scared 
the Roman Curia, in the make-up of the Entente, was Russia. 
For, indeed, one could hope: for philo-Catholic movements of 
opinion in France, in Italy, even in the English High Church, 
where symptoms of this nature were already to be detected. 
But Russian orthodoxy, under the orders of Czarism, was an 
unshakable rock. The victory of Russia implied for the Vati- 
can in 1914 the disappearance or, at least, humiliation of Imperial 
Austria, the only great State in which the Catholic religion still 
enjoyed unequalled external prestige"; an ever stronger hold of 
Russia on Poland ; Russia mistress at Constantinople, where she 
would have breathed new life with the GScumenical Patriarchate, 
whose distrust of the Bishop of Rome had never abated since 
the fifteenth century; the forgoing of all hope of a union of 
the autocephalous Churches in the Balkans; a loss of prestige 
of the Catholic missions in the Levant and possibly even in 
China, where the pressure of a victorious Russia would have 
become tremendous ; finally, the loss of the privileges in the Holy 
Land which had remained in the hands of the Latins, but were 
already seriously threatened by the Orthodox monks. Such, at 
the time, was the stock of dangers implied by a victory of the 
Entente in the mind of the Head of the Catholic Church.+ 


* External; for all vital religious life had disappeared from official 
Austria; when the Archduke Francis Ferdinand compelled the Emperor 
to appoint Conrad Head of the General Staff, he knew the latter was no 
believer; but he requested him “ to go to Mass.” Conrad himself tells the 
story in his Memoirs. a 

t See in my already quoted Makers of Modern Europe (chapter on Pius X 
and Benedict XV) documents proving that at the end of July 1914 the 
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At the Vatican, a victory of Russia came to be considered as a 
disaster even more serious than the Reformation. As this 
assertion may seem excessive, I shall bring testimony. After 
Russia had withdrawn from the Entente, in April 1918, Gug- 
lielmo Ferréro paid a visit to Cardinal Gasparri at the Vatican. 
The Secretary of State spoké with the greatest warmth of the 
Entente countries, and especially of France, and the famous 
Italian historian having shown some astonishment at this, Gas- 
parri replied with some heat (and Ferrero repeated to me 
literally) : ‘‘ But how could we favour the Entente as long as 
Russia belonged to it? You know very well the manner in 
which Catholics were treated in Czarist Russia. The victory of 
Russia, to whom France and England had made so many 
promises, would ‘have constituted for the Vatican a disaster 
even greater than the Reformation.” f 

The Roman Church knew that the Belgian and French 
Catholics would always remain Catholics; she could sympa- 
thise with them in their trials, help them where she could, and 
she did. But her most essential interests were vested in 
Austria, just as her hopes of aggrandisement lay in the East. 
She could not desire that a new danger should threaten her 
precisely in that field where, since Leo XIII, she had multiplied 
her efforts of penetration. This feeling endured even after the 
war. I have a precise recollection of several cases which came 
to my knowledge when I was Foreign Minister and which proved 
that, at the Vatican, Bolshevism was, at the beginning, viewed 
as a horrible evil undoubtedly, but also as a necessary evil 
which might possibly have salutary consequences. And, from a 
strictly Catholic point of view, it was no mistake. The structure 
of the Russian Church would never have given way as long as 
Czarism lasted. Among the ruins accumulated by Bolshevism 
there was room for everything, even for a religious revival 
in which the influence of the Roman Church might have made 
itself felt. The manifold conversions to Catholicism of White 
Russians who emigrated to France and Italy are perhaps 
no proof ; but, during my travels in Soviet Russia, I personally 
have -more than once, in the course of confidential conversations 
with religiously-minded Russians, detected the acknowledgment 


Vatican wished the ruin of Serbia. The official organ of Catholicism in 
France, La Croix, expressed the same idea on the eve of the war. In its 
number of July 26th-27th, 1914, it said with violent irony, to the French 
rulers : ‘* The moment is well-chosen, gentlemen, to tell Austria she over- 
steps her rights. Faced with the manifest right of Austria... .” 


3 
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that their old Church was dead, dead for ever; and that one 
would necessarily one day have to find a ground of agreement 
with Catholicism. , 

It is equally untrue—and we here deal with a legend which 
was only spread .in Italy at the time of the war—that Benedict 
XV entertained feelings of hostility towards his country. Had 
he not been a creature of Leo XIII who, bred on the literature 
of Donoso Cortes and other Spanish and French Legitimists, 
never saw anything in the unity of Italy but “ the works of the 
sects’’? Benedict XV-was of a mind far more serene and 
ripe. And he probably remained, in his attitude towards Italy, 
what he had been from childhood: a Genoese patrician, proud 
of the glories of his old republic, harbouring still—a relic 
“of the speeches he heard as a child—a kind of rancour 
-.against those Savoy Kings and their. Piedmontese who, in 1815, 
had annexed the State of Genoa. But if he did not appreciate the 
Italy of the Risorgimento, he deeply loved the Italians, even 
when they did not call themselves sons of the Church. How 
often did the friend of his childhood, Baron Monti, who, as 
Director-General of Religious Affairs at the Department of 
Justice, often served as secret agent between the Pope and 
the Italian Government when I-was Foreign Minister, repeat 
to me these words of Benedict at times when agreements on some 
disputed point seemed difficult to achieve: Fra di noi, ci dob- 
biamo capire. And his nationalistic fra di noi—between ourselves 
—ended by being the right word. : 

As regards the independence of the Holy See, Benedict relied 
essentially on the feelings of an Italian democracy, which he 
admitted to be patriotic and unitary, but which he hoped would 
be more and more Christian.* Evidence is not lacking ir this. 
field. The artificial formule of sovereignty over palaces—so 
dear to his successor Pius XI—had for Benedict merely the 
value: of a diplomatic position which he considered it’ his duty 
not to discard, but to which his realistic mind never attached 
any serious importance. 

SFORZA. 


* Hence the support granted to the constitution of a Popular (Christian 
Democratic) Party, the destruction of which by Fascism was viewed with 
pleasure by Benedict’s successor. $ 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY MOVEMENTS IN 
RELIGION. 


N examination of the reports of a number of annual 
ecclesiastical assemblies for some years past, namely the 
Congregational Union, the Church Congress, and the 

Wesleyan Conference, shows that they all present some very 
curious and interesting features. While in many respects they. 
are different, there is a marked similarity in their tone and 
temperament. They discuss an immense variety of subjects, 
but approach them in much the same mental attitude. ‘They 
are all conscious of being, as it were, up against it, of being 
voices “‘crying in the wilderness,” and of having to address 
themselves to an almost impossible task. At the same time 
they are self-conscious. They assume more or less tacitly that 
the truth rests with them and on them lies the task of setting 
right a world grievously out of joint. Hence the endless 
discussions on how to bring their message home to the working 
classes (this is their phrase), to outsiders, and to young people. 
Taking it all round their tone is generally pessimistic, almost 
defeatist. They deliver their message sadly and meekly, and 
their Christianity has about it very little radiance. 

There is, of course, nothing new in all this. Jesus Himself 
sent out His disciples to be sheep in the midst of wolves. From 
the first the Christian Church has been conscious of ploughing 
a lonely furrow in a world that lieth in wickedness. In other 
words, the Church has always had to face the indifference and 
godlessness of the great mass of men. She has been a “ voice 
crying in the wilderness” and often with no language but a 
cry. She has still to face the problem of convincing men of the 
value of things eternal and unseen in a world where the interests 
of the seen and temporal are so urgent and so absorbing. The 
problem is with us still, and reflection on past failures to solve it 
may possibly suggest some better methods for the future. ° 

To the outside observer the problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the solutions suggested are not one but many. 
Wherever there is a real consciousness of the need there is a 
very urgent desire to deal with it, and the methods suggested 
vary greatly with the temperaments of those concerned. We 
propose, therefore, to pass briefly in review some of those move- 
ments of thought and action in the religious world which are 
at oncé created by the modern situation and attempt to meet it. 
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The first of these is the theology of Karl Barth in Germany. 
This is not the place for any detailed discussion or criticism 
of Barth’s position and of the extensions or modifications of 
it in the teaching of his followers, Brunner, Gogarten, and 
others. It will suffice for our purpose to point out the origin 
and direction of this vivid .and timely re-presentation of the 
Protestant faith. Barthianism is a theology of crisis. It arose 
out of the desperate conditions created in Germany by the 
war and in consequence it has in it a note both of pessimism and 
of despair. It is also a theology of criticism. While it seeks 
to breathe new life into the dry bones, it is rather obsessed by 
the consciousness that they are indeed very dry. Barth found 
in the contemporary religion which acquiesced in, if it did not 
create, the conditions which produced the war, something hardly 
distinguishable from dope. He says, B 

religion gives us the chance, beside and. above the vexation 
of business, politics, and private and social life, to celebrate 
solemn hours of devotion—to take flight to Christianity as 
to an eternally green island in the grey sea of the everyday. 
There comes over us a wonderful sense of safety and security 
from the unrighteousness whose might we everywhere feel. 
It is a wonderful illusion if we can comfort ourselves with 
it, that in our Europe—in the midst of capitalism, prostitu- 
tion, the housing problem, alcoholism, tax evasion, and 
militarism—the church’s preaching, the church’s morality and 
the “ religious life ” go their uninterrupted way. 


He goes on to ask what is the use of this wonderful illusion to 
all the externals of applied religion and ecclesiasticism. Why 
do they not accomplish at least something? His answer is 
that the theology on which it is all based is wrong. It begins 
with men rather than God. Men are self-righteous because 
they build up a religion out of their own experience and to suit 
their own needs rather than listen to the voice. of God Himself. 
Barth. sweeps aside the whole development of modern theology 
from Schleiermacher onwards as tending to an inane subjec- 
tivism on the one hand and to a merely humanistic faith on 
the other. We must therefore perform a complete volte-face 
and begin with the Word of God Himself 
in the originative and regulative power of its truth, in its 
all-eradicating and all-reconciling earnestness, in the light that 
it casts not only upon time and time’s confusions, but also 
beyond toward the brightness of eternity, revealing time and 
eternity through each other and in each other—the Word, - 
the Logos of the Living God. oie 
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On this Word of God the new Reformed theology must be built 
up, and from it a new gospel must be preached. We must 
restore to its rightful position the Deo soli gloria of the 
Reformed churches. This will deliver us from our self- 
righteousness and from “‘all pietistic and methodistic illusions” 
and bring us face to face with God, in His might, majesty and 
forgiving grace. Barth considers that the place he gives to 
the Word of God as original and central at once solves the 
problem of authority and provides the needed initiative for 
Christian conduct and service. To him, therefore, the Christian 
religion is first, last and always a revelation, and by accepting 
this revelation and submitting himself to it can man alone 
discover the way of life and peace. 

From this starting-point Barth goes on to reconstruct 
Protestant theology. He follows Calvin rather than Luther, 
and has much to say both about justification by faith and pre- 
destination. But there is a touch of fatalism about it all, an 
exaltation of God at the expense of man’s impotence and little- 
ness, which seems at times to relegate Him to a region entirely 
beyond human ken. ‘There is a curious affinity between Barth’s 
position and the language of Otto with regard to the altogether 
other and the mysterium tremendum. It is very easy to 
criticise all this, to point out its inconsistencies and onesided- 
ness, but we must remind ourselves that man’s capacity to 
receive revelation is in a sense as important as the revelation 
given. It is easy, too, to argue that a religious system which 
is the product of panic, fear and despair is not likely to obtain 
any permanent hold of the minds and consciences of men. Here, 
however, this would be beside the mark. What concerns us for 
the moment is that in this truly prophetic man and his almost 
oracular deliverances we have a real message for the times. 
Barth’s teaching is above all things unsystematic. It began, 
as everyone knows, in a very informal kind of commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans, and although he has published 
certain systematic treatises, his general tenor and attitude are 
perhaps best understood from his more fugitive writings and 
addresses intended for those whom Schleiermacher called “‘ the 
despisers of religion ’? on the one hand, and for German clergy’ 
and Christians on the other. These make it quite clear that 
Barth’s intention is to call men and women away from institu- 
tionalism, ceremonialism, and dogma, to a living and active 
faith, in a living arid active God. ‘There is in his teaching that 
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blending of mysticism and practical insight which is always a 
formidable combination, and his large following in Germany, 
Switzerland, and elsewhere makes it quite clear that his message 
is meeting a need. 
_ There are signs, however, that the influence of this crisis 
theology is already declining even in the countries which gave 
it birth, and although it has aroused considerable interest both 
in England and America, it cannot be said in any sense to have 
“caught on.’”’ Its importance lies not so much in its positive 
reinterpretation of Protestantism as in the ‘evidence it affords 
of the deep-seated human need for a living God. Man can 
never be satisfied for long with idols of his own making, and 
the barren subjectivism of much modern theological teaching 
has probably had its day. What men need in religion is reality. 
Thus the Barthian emphasis on the Word of God, on the 
covenant of revelation and its objective truth has seemed to 
many to open a door of hope in a despairing age. 

Another contemporary religious movement of undoubted 
significance is that generally known as the Oxford 
Groups. 

Though this has only lately come into public notice it is no 
new thing and is probably all the better and stronger for having 
had a considerable period of incubation. The Movement is now 
almost world-wide in its scope and effect, and in the eyes of 
many constitutes just that type of religious revival for which 
the churches have long been looking and which they certainly 
need. It presents all the characteristic features of that sect 
type of Christianity with which the writings of Troeltsch have ` 
familiarised us—its merits as well as its disadvantages. ‘The 
Group Movement has affinities with the Montanists, the 
Franciscans, the Waldensians, the Lollards, the Hussites, and 
the early English Separatists. Like most of these it seeks to 
go back to first-century Christianity and to recapture some of 
the ‘lost radiance ” of those great days. But though it looks 
to the past, it is thoroughly realist and modern in its methods 
and aims. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to compare the Groups 
with the Barthian Movement in Germany, but there is little in 
common between the two save that both spring out of and are 
conscious of and seek to meet ‘a moral and spiritual crisis. The 
Group Movement is-in no sense theological. It is supremely 
practical, experimental and individual. Its great-objective is 
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life-changing, and by converting individuals it would regenerate 
the world. So its leaders address their message to those who 
are slaves of their appetites and living in sin, to those who 
are maladjusted to life and in more or less conscious spiritual 
misery and revolt, and to those nominal Christians who, as 
Samuel Butler said, ‘‘ would be equally horrified at hearing 
the Christian religion doubted or at seeing it practised.” ‘Their 
motto is Vital Christianity, and: their aim to breathe life into 
dry bones. Their theology, such as it is, is thoroughly Christo- 
centric. For them Jesus Christ is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. In reliance on Him and living relation with Him through 
faith, men and women can overcome evil, break the power of 
sin, and reintegrate their lives. Like the disciples of old the 
Groups depend largely on personal witness. One of the chief 
features of their meetings is what they call ‘‘ sharing,” by 
which they mean open confession of sin and frank and simple 
testimony to the renewing power of the Gospel. They also 
lay great stress on Divine guidance, and on the belief that by 
meditation, prayer, and faith, it is possible to discover the Will 
of God for everything one may say or do in the day’s work. 
They insist on the reality of God’s personal watch over 
the individual, and seek to order the whole of life on this 
basis. 

It is hardly necessary to say that they meet with great and 
real success. They can point to a-striking record of changed 
lives, that is to say of genuine and permanent conversions, and 
they have also succeeded in making Christianity real and vital 
for many for whom it had never been more than nominal. The 
Movement is on the whole more acceptable to Anglicans than 
to Nonconformists, the former being attracted by its freedom 
and power of individual appeal, while to the latter these things 
present no novelty. In such a movement, however, the dangers 
are as obvious as the merits. ‘There is great risk of developing 
a technique and of turning it into a shibboleth. This would 
mean the forming.of a new sect, and though the leaders of the 
Movement strongly repudiate any such intention, they may 
easily be driven into it against their will. Already the Move- 
ment seems tobe developing a faint air of superiority, and 
unless it can work cordially in and with the churches, it is 
difficult to see how it will avoid the peril of sectarianism. It 
will need, too, to formulate its gospel more definitely on the 
intellectual side. Appeal to experience is good and right, but 

VoL. CXLII. 45 
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it is always necessary to ask experience of what or of whom? 
It is well, too, to present religion to men and women as a living 
' force, a power rather than a form of sound words. The glow 
which the apprehension of this causes does not last. All 
experience of evangelism in the past goes to show that unless 
converts can be guided, shepherded, taught and led into prac- 
tical service of the Kingdom, their last state is likely to be worse 
than the first. If one may judge from persénal experience, the 
_atmosphere of many of the Group meetings is a little strained 
and too far removed from the common air of everyday life. 
It is no doubt good sometimes to visit these high altitudes, and 
it is possible to gather there strength and inspiration for one’s 
humdrum daily work. There is no reason in the world why 
these Groups should not make an invaluable contribution to the 
life of Christendom at the present time and their leaders are 
obviously alive to their opportunity. Much will depend, no 
doubt, on the attitude which the churches take up to them and 
on their readiness to learn and profit by the experience they 
have won. i 
The point we wish to urge here and now, however, is that 
we have again in this Movement an indication of the deep-seated 
need of men for something real, positive and effective in the 
religious life. But any such movement must in the long run be 
judged by its fruits and this cannot be confined to the regenera- 
tion of individual lives. Though the stress on social service 
may have been overdone in some of our churches, it can never 
be overlooked. To redress the wrongs of modern society and 
to establish the Kingdom of God on earth is still the indispen- 
sable function of the Christian Church and the duty of all those 
who profess the Christian name. s 
Another aspect of modern religious life is suggested by the 
imminent celebration of the centenary of the Oxford Movement. 
This is being hailed by the Anglo-Catholic section of the English 
Church as a welcome and fruitful opportunity, but it will be a sad 
mistake if it leads to nothing more than an occasion for Anglo- 
Catholic propaganda and advertisement of Anglo-Catholic achieve- 
ments and claims. For it must always be remeinbered that the 
Oxford Movement does not stand by itself. It is but one aspect 
of an upheaval of thought which had widespread results in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It has to be considered 
along with thé evangelical revival on the one hand-and the 
liberal social development represented by Maurice, Kingsley, 
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and others. In some respects the Oxford Movement was a 
reaction against both of these, and there is no doubt that acute 
dislike of evangelicalism and an equally acute fear of liberalism 
profoundly influenced both Newman and his followers in their 
thought and action. So far as the Oxford Movement was a 
protest against the dead indifference and general slovenliness 
of the Anglican Church of the period it was a most welcome 
and beneficent thing. It certainly helped to a general revival 
of religion, and its great representatives—Keble and Pusey— 
would probably have been the first to resent the narrow 
sectarianism -which it has developed both in thought and practice 
in these modern days. For it has to be confessed that the 
Anglo-Catholic party as now constituted shows all the charac- 
teristics of the sect type of Christianity. In spite of its 
exclusive claim to the term catholic, it is anything but catholic 
in spirit and attitude, and its claim to be the sole channel of 
_ divine grace would be ludicrous if it were not put forward with 
so much real conviction and zeal. 7 

The fact is, however, that this section of the Anglican Church, 
again, does recognise the spiritual needs of the time and has 
a way of meeting them which undoubtedly appeals to a large 
number of minds in the present distress. It is entirely a mistake 
to imagine that the attraction of Anglo-Catholicism is merely 
a matter of ecclesiastical æsthetics. It cuts a great deal deeper 
than that. The question at issue between Anglo-Catholics and 
all other types of Christians is the old question as between the 
religion of authority and the religion of the spirit. Protes- 
tantism with all its defects has stood for freedom and for the 
love of truth, but too often in its history its love of freedom has 
degenerated into a barren individualism and its love of truth 
into rigid dogmatism. This, again, has led all too frequently 
to an intellectual revolt in which men and women have felt the 
ground being cut from under their feet. So the great need 
of many of them to-day is for some authoritative assurance in 
regard to the things of God and of the soul. This assurance the 
institutionalism on which the Anglo-Catholic relies professes to 
be able to supply. In so doing, however, it merely takes a leaf 
out of the Roman book and tries to do for men and women in 
an Anglicised and rather parochial fashion what Rome does 
with a wider. gesture and a more universal claim. 

At its inception, however, the Oxford Movement was some- 
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thing more than an attempt a ecclesiastical reform. Newman 

wrote of it as 
quite independent of things visible and historical. It is not 
here or there: it has no progress, no causes, no fortunes: 
it is not a movement, it is a spirit: it is a spirit afloat, neither 
“in the secret chambers ” nor ‘‘ in the desert,” but every- 
where. It is within us, arising up in the heart where it was 
least expected, working its way, though not in secret, yet 
so subtly and impalpably as- hardly to admit of precaution 
or encounter on any ordinary human rules of opposition. 


So, too, Dean Church wrote in his classic history of it: 


The Movement was, above all, a moral.one; it was nothing 
allowed ‘to be nothing, if it was not this; seriousness, 
reverence, the fear of insincere words, and unsound pro- 
fessions, were essential in the character, which alone it would 
tolerate in those who made common cause with it. 
He goes on to point out that this ethical tendency of the Move- 
ment was shown in its sane Biblicism, and in its substitution 
of a living devotion to the Jesus of faith and experience for the 
high and dry dogmatics of Protestant evangelicalism. : How far 
the Movement in modern days has remained: faithful to the 
moral and spiritual ideals of its founders it is very difficult to 
say. Certainly there are many Anglo-Catholics whose spirit 
is altogether worthy of their great ancestry. But there are 
many others, perhaps the majority, with whom one becomes 
acquainted in the pages of the Church Times whose whole ethos 
is different from that of the early Tractarians. - They .make 
essential what these regarded as merely incidental. They are 
narrowly orthodox, and bitterly sectarian. Rome is their Mecca 
and their ideal, and they seek nothing less than the ultimate 
Romanising of the whole Anglican Church. But as Lord 
Haldane said of Newman, ‘‘ The Spirit of God and man was ~ 
great to be confined within the limits which he assigned,” 
we may say in regard to modern Anglo-Catholicism that 
Christianity is too great and universal to live within the narrow 
ecclesiastical limits which it would impose. 

If the’ celebration of the centenary of Newman’s work could 
but do again for our time what he and his immediate followers 
sought to do for theirs, it would prove a great event in the 
history of the English Church. The Movement made a great 
stand for moral and spiritual reality, and so has a claim on the 
sympathies of all parties in the Church and’ ofall sincerely 
religious people outside. That it was based on a false Teading 
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of history, that it so emphasised externals as to become a 
travesty of the pure religion of the New Testament and that 
it has so misused the great word Catholic as to eviscerate it 
of all real content, must be generally admitted. Nevertheless, 
it met and indeed still meets a felt want. The symbolism of 
its ritual makes a definite appeal to certain temperaments, as 
also does its assurance of certitude. Ata time when both morals 
and theology are in the melting-pot it offers a real way of 
escape for those who are content to close their minds and put 
themselves under direction. But it must always be remembered 
that, if it is this that is wanted, Rome can do it better and that 
at best it shelves problems rather than solves them. ‘The sincerity 
and devotion of many Anglo-Catholics are beyond question and 
beyond praise, but must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
the system as a whole puts a premium on superstition and sets 
back the clock of religious progress. Insistence on Apostolic 
Succession with its corollaries in baptismal regeneration and the 
real (material) presence in the sacrament, is both historically 
and psychologically mistaken and in the end can only defeat . 
itself. There is more need to-day than ever for that love of 
truth and devotion to liberty by which Protestantism at its best 
has always been distinguished, and in the pursuit of which the 
truest Catholicism is to be found. 

This brings us to another modern religious movement which 
deserves brief mention, viz. the impulse to unity. Long before 
the war the waste and scandal of “ our unhappy divisions ” had 
been a matter of conscience and deep concern to many Chris- 
tians. The war brought the evil into stronger relief than ever, 
‘and led to acts of. union which, had they been continued into 
the days of peace, would have done much to change the whole 
situation, The Lambeth Conference of 1920, with its recogni- 
tion of the real’Christianity of those not of the Anglican fold, 
and its frank recommendation of the cause of reunion did much 
to create a better atmosphere and seemed to bring union within 
the range of practical politics. a 

The innumerable conferences of the last two decades, while 
disappointingly barren in results, have at least served to clear 
the air and make plain the difficulties that have to be faced. 
It may fairly be said that the net result of it all has been to 
produce a feeling in favour’of closer unity, even where the 
sectarian spirit has been strongest. Quite naturally any 
practical results achieved have followed lines of least resistance. 
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The Union of the two Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, and 
‘of the Methodist Churches in England, are cases in point, and 
much the same may be said of the ‘approaches to inter-com- 
munion between the Anglican and the Eastern and old Catholic 
Churches. Alongside of these may be set the birth of the United 
Church of Canada, the proposals still under discussion for a 
United Church of South India, and the as yet very tentative 
overtures for union between’the English Presbyterian Church 
and the Congregationalists. The wide publicity given to the 
proceedings by which Methodist Union was-consummated shows 
how keen is the interest of the outside world in the matter of 
Christian. unity. What the Methodists” have so successfully 
accomplished is a challenge to all the Churches, and they will 
henceforth -be judged in many quarters by their readiness or 
otherwise to take it up. The spirit there evoked will 
undoubtedly influence the discussions and negotiations which are 
still going on. ` i 

It is quite useless, however, to conceal the fact that the 
obstacles in the way of general Christian reunion are still very 
serious if not quite insurmountable. They take various forms, 
but these are only different manifestations of the sectarian spirit 
and temper which is in itself the greatest foe to unity. It still 
operates among the Free Churches, though less mischievously 
than of old, and it is to be seen in full strength and activity 
among Anglo-Catholics. On their own showing their principles 
quite conscientiously held will not allow them to co-operate in 
any way with Churches whose ministers are not episcopally 
ordained. ‘The only kind of Union they can contemplate is 
absorption. The really deep line of cleavage, therefore, is that 
between broad Protestant evangelicalism on the one hand, and 
what can only be called Romanism on the other. The cleavage 
here is as much psychological and temperamental as anything, 
and in some form or other will probably persist. It would 
appear that the best course to pursue at present- would be for all 
those who are willing to reckon themselves Protestants to enter 
on a period of fraternal co-operation. ‘This would mean recog- 
nising one another’s orders and status and being willing to work 
and worship together as occasion might require. 

Some such interim arrangement as this would appear to be 
better than an attempt to include all in a vast new organisation. 
Reunion_in the long run is and must be a matter of spirit, inten- 
tion, and desire, rather than of machinery. It is surely a 
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mistake to imagine that once the organisation is provided the 
spirit of union will appear to work it. The whole history of 
the Church indicates the opposite. Given the spirit, the good- 
will and the desire, and they will find for themselves fit forms 
of expression. If this process is to be living and fruitful room 
must be found for variety. “One of the sharpest lessons taught 
by Church history is as to the danger and futility of enforced 
uniformity in the things of the spirit. Freedom is the very 
breath of the life of religion and will always be endangered in 
any scheme of reunion which puts organisation first, or seeks 
to, rest upon it. “We are all ready to pay lip-service to that 
unity of the spirit of which we hear so much. But we need 
to go further and realise that it is the only unity worth talking 
about, and that until it is attained no acts or schemes of union | 
will be possible. There is great need for a thorough and wide- 
spread educational campaign. But it must be carried out in 
co-operation, and part of it will need to be those acts of nnion 
by which alone can ‘the different sections of the Church come 
to know one another and discover that unity of the spirit which, 
as we have seen, is the necessary foundation of any practical 
scheme. It is because the time seems now more ripe for some- 
thing of this kind that we are justified in looking to the future 
at least with a chastened hope. - 

- W. B. SELBIE. 


THE RELATION OF HISTORY TO 
POLITICS.* | 


Y choice of subject is dictated by my affectionate 
remembrance of Sir John Seeley, the founder, some fifty 
years ago, of the Social and Political Education League. 
No subject was more constantly in his mind, or more frequently 
on his tongue, than that intimate connection between history and 
politics which is the theme of my address. He began his famous 
lectures on the Expansion of England with- the characteristic 
dictum : 
It is a favourite maxim of mine that history, while it 
should be scientific in its method, should pursue a practical 
object. ‘That is, it should not merely gratify the reader’s 


curiosity about the past, but should modify his view of the 
present and his forecast of the future. 


That was his opening remark, and the principle which it 
expressed, namely that history should serve as a guide to 
politics, was so persistently and effectively maintained through- 
out the succeeding lectures that the course when published 
became one’ of the most potent causes of that revival of interest 
in the British Empire which marked the politics of our country 
during the last decade of the Victorian age. 

The old history—that is the history current from the time 
of the Italian Renaissance and the German Reformation to that 
of the American Rebellion and the French Revolution—was 
almost worthless whether for educational or for political pur- 
poses. It suffered from three grave, and together fatal, defects. 
First, its aim was wrong. It did not primarily seek for facts: 
the truth was not in it. It endeavoured to please as literature i 
to improve as a story with a moral; to edify as a revelation 
of the workings of Providence, or to serve as an arsenal for 
political gunmen and theological bombers. Secondly, its method 
was defective. It was credulous and uncritical. It tended to 
accept picturesque stories—such as that of Alfred and the 
cakes, Bruce and the spider, Eleanor and the poisoned dagger— 
without adequate examination. It plagiarised shamelessly, and 
it embroidered freely. Thirdly, its scope was unduly restricted. 
Extensively, it tended to limit its attention to three narrow por- 
tions of the vast historical field, namely, the history of Greece 


* Presidential Address to the Social and Political Education League, 1932. 
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up to the time of Alexander the Great, the history of Rome 
as far as the founding of the Empire, and the history of Eng- 
land, exclusive of that of Wales, Scotland, Ireland, or the 
Overseas Dominions. In other words it was content to be 
treated merely as a background for the study of the three great 
languages and literatures, Greek, Latin, and English. It 
allowed the pursuit of historical knowledge to be broken off just 
when—with the Macedonian Empire, the Roman Principate, and 
the Expansion of Britain—it was becoming most likely to be 
politically valuable. Intensively, at the same time, it confined 
its observations too much to the doings of selected great men, 
and to great men selected from the single sphere of politics. 
The common man in his, multitudes tended to be ignored, or 
to be mentioned only as having been slain in his thousands on 
such and such a glorious battle-field, or as having perished in 
his tens of thousands in such and such a plague or famine. 
Similarly, the economic, social, religious, and cultural aspects 
of history were generally treated as non-existent, or as unworthy 
of the attention of serious students. No wonder that with the 
history that alone was available a hundred years ago the Regius 
Chairs at Oxford and Cambridge were ineffective for the purpose 
for which they were founded. Administrators, diplomatists, and 
civil servants did not come to sit around them and be trained. 
A century ago this very year, that is in 1832, Professor Nares 
of Oxford (immortalised by Macaulay in his essay on Burleigh) 
pathetically complained to the Vice-Chancellor that residence in 
Oxford was for him “a meaningless formality,” since there 
were no audiences, the young men being “‘ too constantly en- 
gaged in higher pursuits.” 

But already, when Nares wrote, a new type of history was 
coming into existence, a history freed from the defects that 
had marked and marred its predecessor, a history eminently 
fitted to perform the functions both of a means of education 
and of a school of practical politics. First its aim had been 
altered, and its spirit purified. It had been converted from a 
rather disreputable art into a more or less passionless and 
immaculate science. In the hands of masterly and magnanimous 
scholars, among whom Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) had 
stood pre-eminent, it had desisted from propagandism, had 
ceased to seek primarily either to amuse or to elevate, had made 
its first concern the discovery of truth, and its supreme purpose 
the depicting of events as they actually had occurred. Then, 
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again, it~had reformed its methods. No longer credulously 
accepting forgeries, and no longer incuriously repeating legends 
sanctified by authority and antiquity, it had developed the © 
science of criticism, and had begun diligently to collect and 
exhaustively to examine the original sources that lay behind 
the traditional narratives. Wols famous Prolegomena to 
Homer (1795) had served: as a, model of what could be achieved 
by sheer scholarship in the sphere of textual criticism, and 
Wolf’s supefb literary apparatus had been applied with startling 
results in the domain of history by Niebuhr, Mommsen, and 
their followers. Finally, a notable change in the conception of 
history had occurred. Extensively, its scope had been widened 
so as to include in space the whole world, and in time the whole _ 
record (both written and unwritten) of human activities from ~ 
the first appearance of man upon the earth to the present day. ` 
Intensively, it had begun to take cognisance of many aspects 
of communal life hitherto regarded as beneath its dignity or 
outside its province: to investigate social and economic pheno- 
mena; to study the evolution of science, literature, and art; 
to recognise the sociological significance of religion; above all, 
it had begun to take count in Acton’s words, of ‘‘the movement 


` of ideas which are not’ the effect, but the cause of public events.” 


It was these three changes—the change in aim, the change in 
method, and- the change in conception—three changes effected 
almost entirely within the term of the nineteenth century that 
converted history from a branch of tendencious fiction into a 
branch of social science valuable and available. for the purposes 
of both education and practical guidance. 

What are the educational and practical purposes which 
history, in its pure and reformed character, is fitted to fulfil. 
With the educational functions of history we are not on-this 
present occasion directly concerned. Nevertheless, a few words 
must be said about them; for education is a preparation for 
practical life, and the boundary line between the school and 


-the world of action is one that it is impossible to demark. The 


function of history in education is, of course, determined 
by the end or aim of education. itself as a whole. If we 
look at education from the point of view of the individual, and 
ask what history can do to aid in preparing him for the 
responsibilities and possibilities of adult life, the answer’ comes 
that it can be made to serve his religious, his moral, his mental, 
and even his technical ends.- (1) As to religion :- “ History,” 
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said Charles Kingsley, “is God educating man.’ Bishop 
Stubbs, eminent for his encyclopedic erudition, valued history 
primarily as a manifestation of the workings of Divine Provi- 
dence. The philosophic Dr.. Edward Caird felt that the pursuit 
of history was calculated to fill the student with awe at the 
magnitude and mystery of things. At the very lowest, we may 
argue that the study of the story of man will furnish that 
spiritual ‘‘ bond’ of strong sympathy and unselfish devotion 
between the individual on the one hand and something outside 
himself, vaster and nobler than himself on the other hand—that 
“ bond ”? which is the very essence of religion. 

(2) The moral lessons of history are not of the copybook type, 
or such as are appended to Æsop’s fables. ‘‘ All true stories,” 
says Reuben Dewy in Thomas Hardy’s Under the Greenwood 
Tree, “ all true stories have a coarseness or a bad moral, depend 
upon it. If the story-tellers could ha’ got decency and good 
morals from true stories, who’d ha’ troubled to invent parables ?”’ 
Nevertheless, even if many of the moral verdicts of history seem 
to be ambiguous ; even if for a time the bad appear to prosper and 
the good to sink into adversity; even if it be true, as Laveleye 
says, that “ Phistoire, comme la Nature, est souverainement im- 
moral,” it is possible to contend, with Froude, that ‘‘one lesson, 
and only one, history may be said to repeat with distinctness : 
that the world is built somehow on moral foundations; that, in 
the long run, it is well with the good, and that, in the long 
run, it is ill with the wicked.” But not even this broad 
and general moral lesson is the sort of lesson that history, as 
taught in schools, can be expected to impart, or should attempt 
to impart. It savours too much of the eighteenth-century didac- 
tic or propagandist type of instruction. History serves its moral 
purpose in the realm of education simply by widening the mental 
horizon of the student ; by elevating his character through bring- 
ing him into contact with great events and notable men; by 
arousing his sympathies with people of other days and alien 
lands; by displaying the normal and almost inevitable connec- 
tion between character and destiny; by filling him with ‘‘ awe 
at the prodigious many-sidedness and endless significance of 
human activities.” 

(3) But if history, thus, apart from the inculcation of any 
specific -ethical lessons, serves to enlarge the sympathies and to 
raise the moral tone, not less effectively does it serve to quicken 
the intellect and to stir the imagination. It trains the memory ; 
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it gives mental perspective ; it provides practice in the weighing 
of evidence ; it displays the sequence of cause and effect in human 
affairs; it develops balance of judgment; it shows the constant 
need for caution and reserve in the forming of conclusions. 

(4) As to technical equipment : no professional man—whether 
churchman, lawyer, physician, or schoolmaster—can be regarded 
as fully qualified for his life’s work if he knows nothing of the 
process by which the corporate body to which he belongs attained 
to its existing status, or the stages of the advance along which 
from early days the knowledge which he professes, and in part 
possesses, has reached its present perfection. But, of course, 
the calling in which history provides the all-important or central 
part of the preparatory training is the calling of the publicist. 
“ History,” says Seeley, “is the school of statesmanship. 
Without at least a little knowledge of history, no man can take 
a rational interest in politics, and no man can form a rational 
judgment about them without a good deal. It is an important 
study to every citizen; it is the one important study to the 
legislator and ruler.” ' l : 

This quotation from Seeley’s Inaugural Lecture, however, 
brings us to the consideration of the second aspect'of education, 
namely, education regarded as a preparation for citizenship. 
How does the study of history assist in making the member of 
the State fit to perform his public duties. In other words, what 
is the relation of history to politics ? 

What is the sort of education that our omnipotent but incompe- 
tent democracies need? How can they be morally elevated so 
as to rise above the standpoint of self, or class, or party, or even 
nation, in the contemplation of the problems of a troubled and 
bewildered world? How can they be intellectually trained so as 
to realise the significance of the questions which have to be 
answered by the statesmen of the nations and of the League of 
Nations, and also ‘to perceive that their supreme duty is, not to 
answer these questions themselves, but to select and to support 
statesmen who both in character and in ability are capable of 
answering them? The moral elevation of mankind is, of course, 
primarily the function of the teachers of religion and of ethics. 
But they can, as we have -already seen, receive valuable 
aid from the teachers of, inter alia, history. “The study of 
history,” said Bolingbroke, “ seems to me, of all other, the 
most proper to train us up to private and public virtue,” But it 
is on the intellectual side that history-is capable of rendering its 
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most important service to the cause of political education. The 
nature of this service was the theme of Leopold von Ranke’s 
great Inaugural Lecture delivered nearly a century ago. 
Different as in some respects history is from politics, he 
argued, it is nevertheless the indispensable guide to the states- 
man. The supreme function of the historian , in fact, is to direct 
political judgment. How can it do so? . 

The answer, I think, is, briefly, that it can do so in three ways. 
First, it can serve as a school of political method ; secondly, it can 
provide a store of political precedents ; thirdly, it can indicate the 
sole sure lines of political progress. 

It must, I fear, be freely admitted that all too frequently, 
even at the present day, the relation of history to politics is that 
of pabulum to propaganda.: All tco often, in the hands of zealots 
—zealots patriotic and cosmopolitan, zealots pacifist and militant, 
zealots imperialistic and socialistic, zealots of all sorts—history 
continues to be employed merely as an arsenal for the supply 
of weapons with which to crush the foe, or as a quarry for barri- 
cades of facts behind which to screen the friend. A Report 
on The Teaching of History, issued in 1911 by the London 
County Council, remarked that : 


In France the teacher is told to preach national repub- 
licanism, as against monarchy and internationalism. In 
Prussia, still more definitely, he is told to preach the 
advantage of monarchy—as exemplified by the reigning house 
of Hohenzollern—and the dangers of modern socialism. On 
the other band, in Queensland he has to found all history 
teaching upon the doctrine of the sanctity of State property. 
. : - In Hungary, the teaching of loyalty to the Magyar 
Kingdom, as distinct from the Austrian Empire, pervades 
the whole system. . . . In Italy no opportunity is lost of 
emphasising the great advantage of union, fraternity, free- 
dom, and independence. 


Mr. H. G. Wells observes that before the Great War “ Ger- 
man historical teaching became an immense systematic falsifica- 
tion of the human past, with a view to the Hohenzollern future,” 
And Mr. Wells’s severe judgment is amply borne out by what 
M. Guilland tells us in his Modern Germany and her Historians. 
German historians, however, were simply doing in their more 
systematic and naive way what the historians of other countries 

_ Were doing less innocently and openly. M. Louis Halphen, for 
example, in. his excellent Histoire en France depuis Cent Ans 
(1914) gives lurid instances of the bias of notable French historio- 
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graphers. ‘Thus he speaks of the famous M. Guizot as “un 
singulier professeur d’histoire, pour qui l'histoire mest que 
Phumble servante de la politiqte.’’ 

From almost every country, indeed, instances of the same 
prostitution of history teaching to propagandist purposes could 
be culled. In Russia, for example, at the present moment, noth- 
iag but history coloured with the Marxian class-war redness is 
allowed to be taught in schools, while in Italy all is subdued 
to the blackness of Fascism. Even in Britain, where the Board 
of Education strenuously strives to preserve impartiality, 
organised enthusiasts for various good causes, such as Inter- 
national Peace or the League of Nations Union, endeavour to 
capture the curriculum for their worthy but extraneous ends. 

Probably the cure for this educational perversion will come 
from a gradual realisation of its futility. Few greater peda- 
gogical, errors have ever prevailed than that which maintains 
the doctrine that the things taught to a child in infancy remain 
positively fixed in his mind for life: it was a relic of the hope- 
lessly false psychology of Locke. On the contrary, nothing is 
more likely to rouse permanent nausea and disgust than the 
attempt to instil political or religious dogma in school; nothing 
is more nicely calculated to produce a violent reaction. Some 
of the most extreme Socialists come from Eton; while King’s 
College School, founded in the nineteenth century in order to 
implant the principles of the Church’ of England—a school 
officered in its early days mainly by clergymen—has had the 
distinction of producing Sir James Stephen, the leading deist; 
Sir Leslie Stephen, the leading agnostic; and Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, the leading positivist, of the Victorian era. What 
effect in Germany had the persistent inculcation of the cult of 
the Hohenzollerns? What effect in Spain has had the domina- 
tion of the schools by the Jesuits? Nothing, happily, is more 
likely ‘to defeat its’ own ends than propaganda in schools. 

If history cannot be expected to give, after the manner of 
a guide book or an ordnance map, direct and immediate instruc- 
tion as to the way to be pursued in politics, what sort of service 
can it render to the statesman? As has already been suggested, 
the service that it can render—and that it alone is fitted to 
render—is a threefold one, namely, first, it can serve as a school 
of political method ; secondly, it can furnish a store of political 
precedents; and, finally, it can make straight the way -for 
political progress. tact i 
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(1) History as a School. of Political Method. 


One of the most famous of the many epigrammatic dicta ot 
Seeley was the saying: “‘ History without political science has 
no fruit: political science without history has no root.” Both 
Seeley and his Oxford contemporary, Freeman, consistently 
maintained, and in their teaching illustrated, the view that 
“ history is past politics, and politics present history.” True, 
they both of them unduly and unnecessarily restricted the scope 
alike of politics and of history to such matters as are recorded 
in State-papers. But if the connotation of the two terms is 
enlarged -so as to embrace all the many-sided activities of man— 
quicguid agunt homines—the view of Seeley and Freeman was 
undoubtedly the sound one. ‘The subject-matter of history and 
of politics is the same; the problems faced by the statesmen 
of to-day are of precisely the same sort as were faced by the 
statesmen of every preceding age in the world’s history. 
Details, no doubt, differ infinitely: but the differences are 
superficial in the main. Neither human nature nor geographical 
environment has changed perceptibly during recorded times: 
both of them have been and are as constant as biological species 
or as stellar processions. Since then. the problems of politics 
are substantially identical in kind with the problems of history, 
it follows that the logic of politics is also the logic of history. 

Now the logic properly and effectively applicable to human 
affairs is, as John Stuart Mill demonstrated once for all, 
markedly different from the logic either of natural science or. 
of mathematics. In abstract studies, such as geometry, where 
you frame your own definitions, formulate your own axioms, and 
lay down your own postulates, absolute precision of argument 
is attainable: truths of a sort can be demonstrated beyond 
possibility of intelligent contradiction. The letters Q.E.D. are 
final. Again, in the natural sciences, where repeated experi- 
ments or continuous observations are possible, results so certain 
and uniform are securable that they justify the formulation 
of what are called ‘‘laws,’’ that is to say, generalisations of 
universal validity. But in human affairs no such precision is 
practicable. History does not repeat itself. No experiments 
can be made. No direct observations can be instituted: all 
knowledge has to come from records and relics which are 
necessarily fragmentary and incomplete, even when they are 
not conflicting and confusing. In other words, .the logic of 
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both politics and history consists in argument from uncertain 
data ; it involves the balancing of probabilities and improbabili- 
ties; it demands the careful weighing and testing of doubtful 
evidence ; it requires the effort to discover behind and beneath 
ambiguous acts the principles and motives which give rise to 
them. The logic of history and the logic of politics are one and 
the same, arid the reason why the study of history is an 
invaluable school of political method is that the problems of 
- history are cool and patient of ‘leisurely handling, while the 
problems of politics tend to be burning and untouchable. “ We 
are,” says Burke, “ very uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened 
judges of the transactions of past ages, where no passions 
deceive, and where the whole train of circumstances from the 
trifling cause to the tragical event is set-in an orderly series 
before us.” From the calm and indifferent investigation of ‘the 
once intensely controversial questions of past politics—e.g. the 
politics of Greece, or Rome, or Mediæval Christendom—we 
learn, or ought to learn, a charity, a wide tolerance, a sympathy, 
a sense of the need for suspense of judgment, a suspicion of 
extreme views of all kinds, invaluable when brought to bear 
upon the controversial questions of our own day. 


(2) History as a Storehouse of Political Precedent. 


If it be true, as I have just admitted, that history does not 
repeat itself, that every event which occurs is unique, and that 
circumstances are never twice the same; of what use, it may 
be asked, are historical precedents? The answer to that question 
is, I. think, the same as the quite unambiguous answers that 
would unhesitatingly be given to various other questions of the 
same sort. For instance, in the sphere of law, since no two 
cases are exactly alike, what use is it to pore over the lawsuits 

-of other days? Similarly, in the sphere of medicine, since no 
two sick persons ever display precisely identical symptoms, 
why should medical students or practitioners bother to read 
the records of patients cured or killed by their predecessors? 
Again, and quite generally, since no individual is ever on two 
separate occasions in one and the same set of circumstances— 
since the mere fact that he has been in them once is itself 
an unsuperable barrier to his being in them again—of what use 
is memory ? Is not the very idea of such a thing. as the lessons 
of expérience absurd? si 

To ask these questions is to answer them. We now well a 
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surely enough the value of precedent in law, of practice in 
medicine, of memory in the everyday affairs of life. For there 
are constants in law, in medicine, and in life—permanent, un- 
changing, dominant features—that are incomparably more im- 
portant than the superficial details that divide individual 
instances from one another. And similarly there are constants 
in both politics and history—that is to say permanent, unchang- 
ing characteristics of human nature, and permanent, unchang- 
ing features in geographical environment—that cause substantial 
recurrences of sociological phenomena. History is the memory 
of mankind. By means of it men profit from the accumulating 
experience of the race. They learn to avoid the errors of the 
past, and to advance with surer and more confident steps along 
the pathway of progress. 

If the sceptic, contemplating the conspicuous unwisdom with 
which the business of the world seems to be conducted at the 
present time, should ask for examples of lessons clearly taught 
by history, I suggest that we might instance, inter alia, first, 
the lesson taught to monarchs the world over by the English 
treatment of the House of Stuart; secondly, the revolution 
effected in imperial policy generally by the revolt of the Ameri- 
can colonies from Britain in the eighteenth century; and, 
. thirdly, the complete rejection of elective monarchy from the 
category of possible political expedients because of the record 
of its disastrous failures in the Ancient and Mediæval Roman 
Empires and in Poland. There is grave danger in the treatment 
of politics as an abstract science, and from this danger the 
careful study of historic precedents is well fitted to deliver us. 


(3) History as the Basis of Political Progress. 


Just as liberty is secure only when it advances cautiously 
from precedent to precedent, so is progress safe and permanent 
only when it preserves the continuity of the national life. The 
reforming Puritans in the seventeenth century failed so disas- 
trously as they did mainly because they broke too completely 
from the past. They outraged the conservative instincts of nine- 
tenths of the nation, and so brought ruin upon themselves. The 
French Revolutionists, again, a century and a half later, 
repeated the same cardinal mistake. They swept away the 
entire ancien régime, the good with the bad; and they set up 
a series of new constitutions framed on the lines of abstract 
principles. Hence the Bourbon, Ultramontane, and Romantic 
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reaction that marked the early years of the nineteenth 
century. . 

It would not, I think, be too much to say that no political 
problem can be satisfactorily solved, save through the purest 
accident, except by statesmen who are cognisant of its historical 
antecedents. Most of the difficult questions that demand answers 
to-day are questions that have come down to us from a remote 
antiquity. Examples crowd upon my ‘mind, but I. can but 
mention, and no more than mention, a very few. ‘The 
Indian question, for instance, has a continuous history 
from the founding of the East India Company in 1600 to the 
present day. The Irish problem was in the main creatéd in the 
Tudor period by the policy of Anglicisation, Protestantisation, 
and land-confiscation then pursued. The House of ‘Lords prob- 
lem carries us back to the Norman Conquest and the Anglo- 
Saxon witan. The problem of Alsace-Lorraine may be said to 
have originated in the Treaty of Verdun, 843. The Eastern 
Question has its roots in events long precedent to’ the dawn 
of Christianity itself: it is a phase of that perennial conflict 
between Asia and Europe which was already an old conflict when 
Greek met Trojan on the plains of Ilium. 

I must refrain from further enlargement: on my theme. I 
hope, however, that I have said enough-to show that Ranke and 
Seeley were right in claiming that politics and history cannot 
be separated and that each is esseritial to the other. 

| E.J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.* 


E commemorate to-day the greatest and the noblest 

\ \ personality in Swedish history. Compared with 

Gustavus Adolphus, Gustavus Vasa is provincial and 
Charles XII an ineffective figure of romance. Lord Acton used 
to declare in his oracular way that ‘“‘ Great Men ” are usually 
bad men; but the Lion of the North was a Knight without fear 
and without reproach. If, like other national heroes, he belongs 
in the first place to his countrymen, his achievements are in- 
separably connected with the larger life of the world. For he 
played a decisive part in one of the main dramas of modern 
history, and the religious map of Europe is a compromise that 
he helped to uphold. Though he was cut off in the flower of 
his strength, his place among the immortals is secure. To 
recall his virtues and his prowess, his statesmanship and his 
victories, is not merely to satisfy a patriotic instinct, but to 
pay homage to a man of faith and ideals who laid down his life 
for the cause in which he believed. 

There is something epic about the rise of the Swedish 
dynasty. A man must have little imagination if he can stand 
unmoved in the great square in Stockholm, where the heads of 
the Swedish nobility were chopped off one after the other in 
1520. Among the victims of the bloodbath was the father of 
Gustavus Vasa, then a young man, who threw off the Danish 
yoke, embraced the Protestant faith, and in an eventful reign 
of forty years made Sweden into a Great Power. For half a 
century after his death it seemed as if much of his work had 
been in vain; for the country was racked with family dissen- 
sions, assassination, and unceasing war, and his sons, who ruled 
in succession, proved unworthy of their illustrious sire. The 
gifted Eric, a Protestant, was mad and had to be deposed. 
John, a Catholic, was weak and extravagant. John’s son, Sigis- 
mund, also a Catholic, was elected King of Poland—an impos- 
sible combination of offices terminated by his deposition. Not 
till Charles, the third son of the founder, grasped the reins in 
his strong hands did Sweden once again stand proud and erect, 
a Protestant Power, peace within her borders and formidable to 
her foes. 

The brief reign of Charles IX was filled with war, for con- 
flicts were in progress with Denmark, Poland and Russia. Con-. 
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scious of the uncertainty of his own life and of the constant 
need for an experienced hand at the helm, the King initiated 
his son Gustavus Adolphus into the business and burdens of 
government at a tender age. The precocity of the young prince 
was astonishing, and for once a reigning monarch rejoiced un- 
selfishly in the promise of his heir. The strong and violent 
man grew soft when he spoke of his son, whose superiority to 
himself in natural gifts he freely recognised. The boy seemed 
born to rule, for his talent for war was matched by his sagacity 
in council. Moreover, unlike his father and his mighty grand- 
father, he was an Intellectual, an extraordinary linguist, a deep 
student of history, a lover of literature and the arts. And nature 
had given him a comely countenance, pleasant to look upon, 
open, intelligent, refined, a perfect example of the Nordic type. 
Well might his countrymen feel that their future ruler was the 
darling of the gods. 

When Gustavus Adolphus ascended the throne of Sweden in 
1611 in his seventeenth year he was a man in everything but 
age. The value of his early training was felt at once, for there 
was no need or excuse for a regency. But every sovereign, how- 
ever able and self-confident, is the better for a counsellor whom 
he can trust and from whom he can bear to hear conflicting 
advice. In Oxenstiern the young King had already found a 
friend; and for the twenty-one years of his reign Gustavus and 
his Chancellor, who was only twenty-eight at the time of his 
appointment, worked in unbroken harmony. ‘Their names are 
as inseparable as those of Queen Elizabeth and Burghley; yet 
their temperaments were widely different. The King had the 
- hot Vasa blood in his veins, and at times it needed his iron self- 
control to combat its promptings. Oxenstiern, on the other 
hand, was cool and cautious, ever ready to pour water into his 
master’s wine and never afraid to combat a policy which he 
disapproved. It was an ideal partnership, based on confidence 
and affection, each supplying qualities that the other lacked. 
“Tf my heat did not put a little life into your coldness, we 
should all freeze,” exclaimed the King on one occasion. ‘‘ And 
if my coldness did not moderate your Majesty’s heat,” rejoined 
the Minister, “ we should all burn up.” There is no finer testi- 
mony to the character of the King than his unswerving fidelity 
to his Chancellor, and it is in their correspondence that we learn 
the innermost secrets of his mind. 

The larger part of the reign of Gustavus, like that of his 
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father, was spent in wars with the Baltic Powers; but, like 
Frederick the Great, he would have been an eminent ruler even 
had he never drawn the sword. He was far too civilised and 
humane to imagine that a country could flourish on a diet of 
war, and he devoted unceasing attention to the development 
of education, industry and commerce. It is difficult to believe 
that a nation which was about to play such a prodigious part 
on the European stage possessed little more than a million in- 
habitants; and it says much both for King and people that 
Sweden rose to the greatest opportunity of her history and 
emerged unscathed from the immeasurable strain. 

The Thirty Years War, which began in 1618, was the last 
and the longest phase of the conflict between the Churches which 
had begun a century before. The Reformation had led to the 
Counter-Reformation, and if the Protestants had won the first 
round it seemed as if the Catholics would win the second. By 
the opening of the seventeenth century Northern Europe was 
Protestant and seemed likely to remain so, for generations 
of men and women had grown up who knew nothing of the 
older faith. When, however, the ill-advised acceptance of the 
offer of the Bohemian throne by the Elector Palatine, the 
Protestant Frederick, inaugurated the Thirty Years War, and 
the battle of Prague ended the brief reign of the Winter King, 
the tacitly accepted compromise of a Protestant North and a 
Catholic South was at an end. The Hapsburgs made a final and 
formidable bid for hegemony over a Catholic Germany. That 
they failed was due to Gustavus Adolphus far more than to any 
other man. For though the Protestant scales were weighted by 
the aid of the Catholic Richelieu, the sworn foe of Hapsburg 
hegemony, it was the King of Sweden who turned back the 
flowing tide and overthrew the armies of Tilly and Wallenstein 
at the height of their strength. 

Gustavus had had plenty to do with his ‘troublesome neigh- 
bours, but he was at last at peace. His Protestant faith was a 
burning conviction no less than a family tradition, and he 
watched the triumphs of the Catholic forces with ever-increasing 
alarm. When Wallenstein stood before the walls of Stralsund, 
and the spectre of Catholic sea-power in the Baltic loomed up, 
he might well feel that it was time to intervene. The siege was 
raised by Danish and Swedish troops, but it was clear that the 
fate of Protestant Germany was still at stake. His marriage 
to the sister of the Elector of Brandenburg constituted an addi- 
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tional tie. Fears for the national independence of Sweden blended 
with an unshakable belief in the ‘value of Protestantism to the 
political and intellectual freedom of the world, and in 1630, after 
a last meeting with the Estates, Gustavus landed with 16,000 
men on the Pomeranian coast. It is significant of his culture 
and aims that he carried a copy of Grotius on his campaigns. 
He had only two years to live and he was never to see his 
country again. He was fully aware of the risks of the enter- 
prise, and he was ready to shed his blood for a cause that -was 
dearer to him than life. 

A brief commemorative address is not the occasion to dis- 
entangle the thread of Swedish diplomacy or to follow in detail 
the swaying fortunes of the fight. It is enough to say that in the 
ensuing campaigns Gustavus Adolphus revealed himself as the 
first great soldier of the modern world. While Imperial armies 
trusted to mass formation and heavy guns, he favoured thin. 
lines and light artillery, thus securing a mobility unobtainable 
by his foes. The whole situation changed in a flash when the 
Swedes routed Tilly at Breitenfeld near Leipzig, followed him 
south, and beat him again in Bavaria. When Gustavus rode 
triumphantly into Munich it might well seém -that he was 
master of Germany. But it was easier to win battles than to 
harvest their fruits. For the Emperor in alarm turned once 
more to Wallenstein, who, though nobody trusted the great 
adventurer, was the only Imperial . General who could be 
' matched against the victorious Swede. ’ 

The two greatest-soldiers of the Thirty Years War met for 
the first and last time at Lützen near Leipzig on November 
6th, 1632, exactly three hundred years ago. Gustavus may 
have had a presentiment of approaching doom, for he had told 
_ Oxenstiern what he wished to be done in the event of his death. 
The fighting began soon after daybreak and at midday the King 
was no more. ‘Patches of autumn mist drifted about the stricken 
field, momentarily separating soldiers from their comrades and 
commanders from their troops. The King was the leader of his 
forces in fact no less than in name, and it was his custom to 
be ever in the thick of the fight. Charging forward with a few 
companions, he was cut off by a mist from the troops whom he 
believed to be close on his heels and surrounded by the enemy. 
In a few moments all was over. In rapid succession his horse 
was wounded, his arm broken and he was shot in the back. 
As he lay dying on the ground he was asked his name. “I 
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am the King of Sweden,” he murmured, and was promptly 
despatched. His blood-stained garments, pierced by the thrusts 
of Austrian swords, hang in the noble museum at Stockholm, a 
mute but eloquent tribute to a hero’s death. His riderless, 
blood-flecked horse, dashing madly across the battlefield, told 
the Swedes that their King was dead. Less seasoned troops 
might have given way to panic; but the news steeled their 
courage, and the carnage continued till evening. Neither side 
could claim a decisive victory, for they were both exhausted; 
but in the night Wallenstein, whose losses were the heaviest, 
marched slowly away. The King had perished too early in 
the day to know how the iron dice would fall in the last and 
fiercest of his fights. 

When the battle was over the body of the King was discovered 
among a heap of dead, and was brought home to the city of his 
birth. There is no more sacred spot in Sweden than the chapel 
of the Riddarholm Church, the Westminster Abbey of Stock- 
holm, where lie the mortal remains of the greatest of her sons, 
with tattered trophies of his victories floating above the tomb. 
The Thirty Years War was only half-way through its weary 
course, and the policy of Gustavus was carried forward by the 
faithful Oxenstiern and the Generals who had learned their 
trade under his command. ‘There was no victor in the long 
struggle, for the North remained Protestant and the South 
remained Catholic. The ‘religious division of Germany in the 
sixteenth century was a calamity for the political life of the 
German race, but in the seventeenth century it was too late 
to mend. It was the last of the religious wars, and it needed a 
_ generation of unimaginable suffering to teach Europe that they 
were out of date. The Treaty of Westphalia recorded many 
changes in the map; but its most fundamental feature was the 
failure of Catholicism to reconquer Northern Germany.. Had 
Gustavus Adolphus come to life again in 1648 he would have 
known that he had neither lived nor died in vain; for Sweden 
was safe and the survival of Protestantism in Germany was 
assured. 

G. P. Goocx. 
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he put the new knowledge into practice and advocated intensive 
campaigns against the mosquito-carrier of the parasite, proving 
his case in an effective visit to Sierra Leone in 1899. 

It was on this conception and on the analogy of elephantiasis 
(or filariasis, as it is now called) and of malaria, that the 
American Commission under Reed in 1900 incriminated the 
stegomyia mosquito as the carrier of yellow fever, and that in 
rgot Colonel Gorgas, in a hurricane campaign against the 
mosquito, within twelve months completely cleared Havana and 
its densely crowded population of 250,000 of yellow fever, which 
had previously devastated it. The solution of the project for 
a Panama Canal was thus revealed. In 1903 Panama, having 
declared its independence of Colombia, signed a treaty with 
the United States, under which work on the canal was begun 
in 1907. $20 million were spent on sanitation, and already 
in his 1908 report Colonel Gorgas was able to write: “It 
is now three years since a case of yellow fever has developed 
in the Isthmus.” 

The work of Laveran, Manson, Ross, the Italian observers 
and the American Sanitary Officers in Cuba and Panama consti- 
tutes one of the most remarkable and important chapters in 
the history of medicine for all time. It has already greatly 
and advantageously influenced the development of many British 
tropical possessions and its benign influence should steadily 
increase, provided the knowledge gained be properly and, as- 
far as circumstances permit, fully utilised. This revolution 
‘in imperial development is the direct result of medical 
research. 

Hookworm (ankylostomum duodenale) was found in 1880, by 
an Italian, to be the cause of anemia of miners making the 
St. Gothard tunnel, and in 1854 by Griesinger to be the cause 
of Egyptian anemia. In 1898 Looss of Cairo showed how the 
hookworm entered the human body by penetrating the skin 
of the foot. Its eggs finding their way into ‘the intestine are 
scattered from the bowel, and so find their way from polluted 
earth—the natural latrine of native races—into the naked feet 
of their victims. The anemia thus caused is responsible for 
a vast amount of labour inefficiency all over the world— 
estimated at from.25 to so per cent. in the tea-gardens of 
Darjeeling. This problem is now being systematically tackled. 
It is reckoned that an improved efficiency of only ro per cent. 
in the 45 million infected in India would increase their earnings 
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by £30 million a year, and cover the whole of the Indian War 
Loan in three years. 

Malta fever has now been exterminated in Malta by the 
researches of the late Major-General Bruce, of the British Army 
Medical Service. The disease, he found, was spread by the 
milk of infected goats; and it was a simple matter for military 
discipline to stamp out what had hitherto been a decimating 
disease in our tropics. The disease is now found to be due 
to a minute micrococcus apparently of the same order as that 
which gives rise to contagious abortion in cattle; and the 
temperature-chart has given it the name Undulant fever, by 
which what used to be called Malta or Mediterranean fever is 
now known. ‘Twenty-eight cases were reported in the whole 
war, half of them from S.W. Africa, and only one death. 

Cholera has been one of the greatest pestilences of all time, 
and it was.the great German research worker, Koch, who in 
1882 discovered the tubercle bacillus, and in 1883 the comma- 
shaped bacillus or vibrio of Asiatic cholera. From this arose 
at a later date the production of a protective anti-cholera 
vaccine, and the modern method of treatment which we owe to 
Sir Leonard Rogers of the Indian Medical Service. The growth 
of the bacillus has enabled methods to be found and tested 
by which the infection can be neutralised, and pure drinking- 
water provided and guaranteed. 

The hideous disfigurement and mutilation of leprosy, a 
by-word in Biblical and ‘classical history—affecting, it is 
reckoned, in the present day some 10,000,000 persons of the 
human race—was found by Hansen in 1874 to be due to a 
bacillus of its own. ‘This enables us now to distinguish those 
cases in which the bacillus is found and the disease is still 
active and contagious, from that large number of cases in which 
the disease is no longer active, and the patients can safely be 
returned to normal life. Here again we are indebted to Sir 
Leonard Rogers, who has worked out the modern treatment 
of certain drugs, chiefly derived from Cholmogra oil, which 
effect an almost certain cure in early cases. This enables treat- 
ment to be effected in out-patient clinics, without the necessary 
isolation of every case. Patients come forward willingly for 
treatment, knowing that they are not thereby to be cast out 
of society and condemned to a living death. It gives a prospect 
too of very great reduction of the disease and of the expensive 
accommodation required for the life-isolation hitherto considered 
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necessary. It is a work of wonderful humanity for the natives 
of South Africa and India. 

Sleeping sickness is .due to a trypanosome—a single-celled 
organism with a lash like a pennant. Bodies of this kind were 
found in 1880 by Evans in India to be the cause of Surra— 
a fatal malady in horses, cattle and camels; and in 1894 Bruce, 
the hero of Malta fever, discovered in-Zululand the trypanosome 
of the African cattle disease Nagana, and proved that it was 
conveyed from wild game, and from sick to sound animals, by 
the tse-tse fly. This enables us to stop the spread of the disease 
by attacking the habitat of the tse-tse fly, especially by clearing 
the bush round a station or in belts across a country. 

Beri-beri has a crippling effect on native, especially Chinese, 
labour. It is of the nature of a neuritis, and the cause was 
traced by Braddon in 1907, in Malaya, to the eating of polished 
white rice, and by Stanton and Fraser to the fact that the 
polishing of rice removes the husk, which contains what we 
now know as a vitamin necessary for health. Beri-beri, in 
other words, is a diet-deficiency disease; which is now easily 
prevented or cured by making up the deficiency. Scurvy and 
beri-beri—both deficiency diseases—were one of the many 
problems in Mesopotamia during the war. There was no scurvy 
in the British troops, no beri-beri in the Indian troops. The 
cause of the difference was recognised by the Director of Medical 
Services and the consulting physician, Colonel (now Sir) 
William Willcox, as due to differences in diet. The British 
troops had fresh meat and vegetables in better condition and 
quantity; the lime-juice on which the Indian troops mainly 
relied to avoid’scurvy was old. But the Indians escaped beri- 
beri through the dhall and atta in their flour, containing in 
the germ and coat of lentil and wheat the vitamins that prevent 
beri-beri. By adding oatmeal, dhall and atta to the British 
ration and by preparing a fresh lime-juicé for all troops, beri- 
beri was almost abolished and scurvy in Indian troops was 
reduced from nearly 12,000 cases in the last half of 1916 to 
825 in the whole of 1918. 

. Bubonic plague, the Black Death of 1347-9—one of the 
Imperial diseases—due to the bacillus pestis, discovered in 1894 
by the Japanese Kitasato and the Frenchman Yersin in Saigon 
—has been responsible in the last quarter of a century for 
millions of deaths in India, as elsewhere. In 1903 it was proved: 
by Captain Liston in India to be transferred by a flea, but only 
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by a particular brand of flea who prefers rats to human beings. 
This discovery, and the production by Haffkine of a protective 
vaccine, have enabled us to check and to a large extent prevent 
the spread of outbreaks of the disease—which has a disastrous 
history in the British Empire from the days of the Plague of 
London, with its 97,000 deaths in 1665, and indeed long before. 
Our mastery of the disease is far from complete; but with 
proper effort it should by the end of this century be as rare 
as yellow fever is to-day. 

Dysentery, or the bloody flux, the scourge not least of white 
people in the tropics, is not a disease but a group of symptoms 
due to various makers of mischief, of which the two most 
important are an amceba and a bacillus, discovered, respectively, 
in 1875 by Lösch and in 1897 by Shiga in Japan. The dysen- 
tery due to ameeba, although it does not occur in epidemics, 
is noted for the dread liver abscess to which it gives rise; for 
its effects in sapping health and energy; and for the chronic 
condition which, since the war for instance, has filled the 
hospitals of our Ministry of Pensions. But thanks again to 
Sir Leonard Rogers we have in emetin, the active principle of ` 
ipecacuanha, a valuable means of treatment; and in proper 
sanitation a considerable measure of control. Bacillary dysen- 
tery on the other hand occurs in outbreaks, at home as well 
as in the tropics, and offers a useful field for further research. 

But not least should be mentioned the triumph of research 
in the fight with typhoid and paratyphoid, A, B and C, 
generally known as the enteric fevers. Stewart and Jenner, 
a century ago, distinguished typhoid from typhus fever; 
Eberth in 1880 isolated the typhoid bacillus; and about the 
turn of the century a vaccine was introduced by Sir Almroth 
Wright and Sir William Leishman, and anti-typhoid inocula- 
tion became practicable. Its value is clearly shown in the 
official figures for the South African and Great Wars. In 
South Africa, between 1899 and 1902, there were 58,000 
admissions to hospital and 8,000 deaths, giving ratios of 104 
and 14 per 1,000 of strength. In France and Flanders, 1914-18, 
there were only 7,500 admissions, under 300 deaths, giving 
ratios of under 114, instead of 104, admissions per 1,000, and 
‘o8 instead of 14 deaths per 1,000 of strength. A greater 
proof of the practical value in saving of life, suffering 
and efficiency from effective application of the findings of 
Medical Research could not be given. The same value in 
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civil life throughout the Empire can be left to the imagination. 

To sum up practical policy for the improvement of health 
throughout the Empire, it is firstly and above all necessary 
to promote personal health. Conditions of work, both in higher 
and lower grades of employment, European and native, must 
frankly take account of any insanitary circumstances ; prevent 
or avoid them where possible; and if impossible must temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. The dangers are mental and 
psychical as much as physical and physiological. Many 
tragedies of alcoholism, melancholia and suicide are directly 
due to the rules of the service and to thoughtless administra- 
tion. The nightly, weekly, yearly periods of rest are vital. 
Irregularities shouldbe fully compensated. Physical or mental 
rest after physical or mental exhaustion is imperative. Proper 
periods of furlough, proper terms of remuneration and pension, 
are essential. Enforced celibacy is of the devil, and facilities 
for family life, for entertainment ‘and social and cultural amuse- 
ment are necessary. .Gramophones and the wireless, postal 
services, motors, road, railway, air and ‘steamship communica- 
tion are of direct value to health in the tropics to meet the needs 
of efficient work, as shown by physiological and psychological 
research, : 

Secondly; the co-operation of the individual is essential. He 
must apply the provision so made to his own needs, his 
capacities and his task, guarding alike against deficiency or 
excess in any particular. ee. 

Thirdly, however, it is clear that the. authorities, official and 
non-official, must take the main steps to protect individuals 
from infection. Isolation of the white. from the native com- 
munity is of great importance; land drainage, clearance of 
vegetation, segregation of animals, elimination of the breeding- 
place of carrier-insects, rat and fly destruction—these are of 
special importance in the tropics. But “here there is no less 
need of up-to-date sanitary inspection by natives trained to the 
work, working under trained supervision. And, fourthly, it 
is necessary that good provision be made available for medical, 
surgical and obstetrical treatment, both for Europeans and for 
natives. This, instead of being the fourth, is generally the 

. first and often the only effective medical service provided, for 
indeed it is the one service which gives confidence and excites _ 
compassion. In the tropics it requires white medical officers, 
nurses and dispensers with good hospitals for Europeans ; while, 
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for natives, dispensaries and a subordinate medical, midwifery 
and nursing service—to be trained locally in course of time— 
will, with all its defects, under proper European supervision 
give the best results in the end. The work of the medical 
missions is beyond all praise, and will always play a useful part 
in the ultimate and main provision for most tropical countries. 
On these lines, disease can and is being successfully fought and 
life in the tropics at its best is becoming, for healthy men and 
women, as healthy as life at home. 

Research and its application require international co-opera- 
tion, for epidemics spread like wildfire along lines of communi- 
cation through susceptible populations, regardless of race. The 
necessity of quarantine for ships from infected ports has long 
been recognised; and control under the International Sanitary 
Conventions, last revised in 1926, is fairly effective. The 
danger of spread especially of insect-borne disease by aircraft 
is real and serious, and a convention to deal with it is now in 
draft. But great progress has been made since the war through 
the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, with its 
own Health Section at Geneva and with the Office International 
d'Hygiène Publique in Paris as its advisory committee. Fifty- 
one Governments are here represented, including those of the 
British Empire; expert commissions are sent out all over the 
world from China to Peru to study the prevalence of particular 
diseases on the spot of their special incidence, to discover their 
cause, their extent and ‘the means for their prevention, 
and to give any advice required. A weekly bulletin is published 
of cases of infectious disease reported by wireless and cable 
from every part of the world. An Eastern Bureau has been 
established at Singapore, and is proving of special value to all 
parts of the Empire in and around the Pacific Ocean. The 
munificent Rockefeller Foundation has given generous and 
impartial help, not least to the health-requirements of the 
British Empire, with its scientific services of the highest order, 
soundly based on an ample foundation of efficient world-wide 
research. 

Here in England we are specially equipped to centralise and 
organise the study of research-work in all parts of the world. 
The Colonial Office, the Colonial Medical Research Committee, 
the Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases, the Medical 
Research Council, are actively engaged in promoting and 
helping “research and in. publishing ‘results, Voluntary 
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Naturalism influenced him first. What he saw, heard and 
suffered was rendered by him into drama. As a typical child 
of the waning nineteenth century he looked upon life as a 
product of milieu and inevitable historical development, in- 
fluenced by man’s striving for power and the demonic forces 
of hunger and sex. ‘Thus literature at that time was deeply 
rooted in the same materialistic conception which characterises 
also the political and philosophical outlook of Marx and others, 
who believe man to be the slave of economic structure, only 
ruled by natural and mob instinct. ‘These tendencies are also 
reflected in Gerhart Hauptmann’s works. As an author of the 
naturalistic school the world is to him’ not a setting for the 
heroic deeds of great personalities, but a chaos of passions. 
Sympathy with erring mankind inspired his poetic vision. The 
sight of misery stirred his inmost being when he journeyed to 
the south, and his Promethidenlos, 1885, an unsuccessful imita- 
ton of Byron’s Childe Harold, reflects the harrowed state of his 
mind. Here also we meet with the underlying idea of Haupt- 
- mann’s philosophy : ‘‘ World woe is the root of man’s yearning 
for heaven.” And again and again social problems, such as the 
disastrous effects caused by poverty, drink, heredity, and the 
relations of individual to mass, form the key-note of his plays. 

Gloomy pessimism overshadows the first dramas which were 
heralded in by Vor Sonnenaufgang, 1889, which has this year 
` received its counterpart in the drama Vor Sonnenuntergang. 


`. The-former was produced on the -stage of the Freie Bühne 


under the directorship of Otto Brahm in Berlin. It-is a play 
of milieu biased with strong social propaganda. As in Zola’s. 
L’Assommoir, drink is pointed to as the main cause of moral 
degeneration. ‘The effect of this drama was that Naturalism 
became the fashion in Germany and led to the popularity of the 
foreign leaders of this school, such as Tolstoi, Ibsen, Strind- 
berg and Björnson. Yet Gerhart Hauptmann is not the 
criginator of naturalistic technique, but had borrowed it from 
Arno Holz, the leader of so-called ‘‘ consequent Naturalism.” 
Monologue, systematic dialogue and effective endings to the 
individual acts are now renounced in favour of verisimilitude. 
The absolute of good and evil finds no place in a world where 
all is the result of circumstance. 

In the dramas, Das Friedensfest, 1890, and Einsame Men- 
schen, 1891, we may discover an echo of Ibsen. In the.former, 
man’s spirit is broken by the curse of inheritance. With the 
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Weber, 1892, Gerhart Hauptmann perfects the art of natu- 
ralistic technique. The rebellion of the Silesian weavers in 1844 
forms the background of the play. The stamp of misery lies 
not alone on-the individual, but on the mass. The form of the. 
play also follows the characteristically naturalistic ideal. It is 
not built up according to the law of the classic play, but on a 
far more complex system of a series of crises. Gerhart Haupt- 
mann dedicated this drama to his father. His grandfather was 
a weaver, who as one of the characters in the play could have 
spoken those words at the end of the third act: “A jeder 
Mensch hat hali’ne Sehnsucht! ”’ 
The play, Hanneles Himmelfahrt, 1893, which was awarded 
the Grillparzer prize, inaugurated a new phase in the author’s 
development. From out the dark hovels of poverty we are led 
into celestial spheres of light. The scene of the first part is 
laid in a workhouse, where the child Hannele, who to escape 
the cruelties of her drunken father had tried to drown herself, 
lies tossing in fevered dreams. Amongst the phantoms of her 
visions is that of her beloved teacher who, in the shape of our 
Saviour, leads her out of the state of human degradation into 
regions of heavenly bliss. The wonders she beholds are painted 
in colours reminiscent of Böcklin’s dream landscapes. Here 
Gerhart Hauptmann for the first time turns his back on Natu- 
ralism. A period of personal and creative disillusionment 
followed. Critics and public threw scorn upon the great 
tragedy, Florian Geyer, 1896, which, with Schiller’s dramatic 
verve, presents to us a picture of the social revolt at the time 
of the reformation. In vain Geyer endeavours to pierce the 
heart of German dissension, only to fall wounded to death. 
The success of the Versunkene Glocke, 1896, in which the 
world of fairy intermingles with religious thought and marriage 
problems freed Gerhart Hauptmann of melancholy doubts as 
to his creative power. The hero of this drama is a bellfounder 
whose wife cannot follow his visionary flights of imagination. 
He forsakes her and flees into the mountains where he dreams 
of a kingdom of love and freédom. Like Ibsen’s Brand he finds 
new strength in pantheistic adoration of nature and plans the 
foundation of a new universal church. The bells which he now 
intends to create shall herald in our future realm of joy, where 
after the long wintry night spring will blossom beneath the 
feet of Baldur. But his dreams are shattered by his own weak- 
ness. Gérhart Hauptmann has often been blamed for the feeble 
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character of his heroes. Here, however, it is rather an inability 
to fuse Weltanschauung, fairy motives and realism into a unity, 
which should provoke criticism. In spite of the haziness of its 
ideas,, and its broad Silesian dialect, this play has. won and 
deserved world renown because of its lyric charm and the 
figure, Rautendelein, that Undine-like creature who is born of 
an essentially German romantic conception of nature. 

The poetic harvest of the succeeding years seems in- 
exhaustible. In 1896 appeared Elga, a dramatisation of Grill- 
parzer’s story Das Kloster von Sendomir. In his drama, Der 
arme Heinrich, 1902, he turns to the Middle Ages for inspira- 
tion. The classic mind of Goethe was repelled by the 
pathological character of Hartmann von Aue’s epic; not so the 
naturalistic trait in Gerhart Hauptmann, who with the know- 
ledge of modern psychiatry at his disposal, draws a convincing 
picture of the girl Ottegebe in her love shrinking before no 
sacrifice. Nevertheless the modern reader is rather inclined to 
take the miraculous recovery of the knight Heinrich as a 
symbol of his spiritual redemption. Renunciation of worldly 
‘pleasures is here expressed as the noblest revelation of life’s 
pain, and he who had hated the inimical world surrenders his 
pride and believes once more in the good of humanity. Rose 
Bernd, 1903, signifies after Die Weber another high-water 
mark of Gerhart Hauptmann’s power of realistic representation, 
“but in the much discussed Und Pippa Tanzt, 1906, his dramatic 
form is symbolical. This Glashiittendrama characterises the 
struggle of four men for the possession of beauty, the first 
typifies the primordial force of nature, the second an en- 
lightened industrial magnate, the third the German ‘‘ Michel ” 
whose head is ever in the clouds, the fourth the resignation of 
old age. All four strive in vain. Only here and in a few other 
works is Hauptmann what we should call a ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ 
poet. On the whole he does not recreate the world in symbols 
of his own vision, but records the impressions made on his 
sympathetic spirit in his passage through life. In the poem 
‘Wie eine Windesharfe sei deine Seele, Dichter, this sentiment 
is .re-echoed. l l 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s universal fame increased. In 1905 the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Oxford, and in 1912 he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize. In Germany, too, he was considered the foremost poet 
of the nation. The Festspiel, 1913, written in commemora- 
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tion of the war of liberation gave rise to much misunderstand- 
ing, because from his high vantage place the author dangles his 
characters like puppets from a string. But he who doubts his 
patriotism. may be reassured by the two lines, which he -wrote 
in his own copy of the Festspiel : f 


Keiner hat einen so hohen Stand, 
Dass nicht höher stände sein Vaterland. 


and in his sonnet Ritter, Tod und Teufel, 1921, which is 
‘reminiscent of Dürer’s engraving, he appeals to the German 
people to unite. Not towards power, but humanity, should 
mankind be directed. In his later dramas, which incline to 
obscurity of thought and style, this gospel is specially stressed. 
His last play, Vor Sonnenuntergang, 1932, brings the cycle of 
his dramas to a significant close. The favourite theme of the 
conflict between father and son which appears in the Bogen des 
Odysseus, and in the dramas of artist life, Michael Kramer, 
Kollege Krampton, Peter Brauer, is here treated in a manner 
which bears resemblance to the tragic fate of King Lear. Death. 
alone frees the hero from the burden of life. Here the poet ends 
on a melancholy note. Nevertheless his work is not altogether 
pessimistic for he hails man as a heroic sufferer and ultimate 
victor : “ Due bist Dulder, bist Uberwinder ” he writes in one of 
his poems. 

Gerhart Hauptmann is also a distinguished novelist. In the 
Griechischer Frühling, 1908, he presents a series of impres- 
sionistic travel sketches. His short story, Der Apostel, 1890, 
forms the preliminary study to his first masterpiece in the 
narrative style, Der Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint, IQI2. 
Quint, a Silesian joiner, is regarded as the Saviour by the 
poor. Lacking strength to dispel their illusion, and carried 
away by their enthusiasm, he himself comes to believe in his 
divine mission. He is afterwards forsaken by his followers and 
in a snowstorm meets with a hapless end. Modern psychologists 
have come to the conclusion that the character of Quint provides 
a convincing case of megalomania. But in reality Gerhart 
Hauptmann has portrayed no pathological phenomenon, nor did 
he intend to tell the story of Christ in disguise; rather he 
creates in the figure of Quint an embodiment of humanity which 
is trodden under foot by unfeeling cruelty. We are best- able 
to realise the full meaning of the novel, if we read Quint’s 
interpretation of Our Father. Prayer is the holy source at 
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which man’s spirit may drink, but the aspiring soul is dragged 
into the dust by man’s vanity and egotism. Here we are led 
to think of that unforgettable scene in Dostojewsky’s The 
‘Brothers Karamasow in which the chief inquisitor visits the 
imprisoned Jesus in his cell. In Max Kretzer’s-novel, Gesicht 
Christi, similar thoughts are expressed. . 

The shortcomings of modern civilisation are also branded 
by Gerhart Hauptmann in his novel Atlantis, 1912, which 
describes a shipwreck. The catastrophe is skilfully attached 
to the adventures of the hero. 

Gerhart Hauptmann, the poet of suffering, presented us in 
the last year of the war with a eulogy of nature and love in 
his novel Der Ketzer von Soana. ‘The theme is reminiscent 
of Zola’s La faute de l'Abbé Mouret. A Catholic priest rejects 
his former life. The influence of nature breaks the barriers of 
his ascetic mind. Spring arouses in the young priest the 
inebriation of passion. Not Logos, but Eros. becomes his 
gospel, and after making his way into the mountains in order 
_ to convert heretical shepherds, he is himself overcome by the 
mystéries of nature and love for the shepherd’s daughter. To 
~ him she is Madonna and Eve, heaven and earth; body and 
soul, not only the fulfilment of sexual desire as many have tried 
to misinterpret her. In the beating of her heart he hears 
re-echoed the pulse of the universe. 

Amongst the post-war novels that of Die Insel der grossen 
Mutter oder das Wunder von fle des Dames, 1924, deserves 
notice. The development and: decay of a matriarchal state are 
described here. ‘The story of these women, shipwrecked on an 

‘island, is hardly convincing, and only the psychological and 
social problems propounded, the inquiry into the factors 
necessary for the constitution of a successful Amazon state, can 
remain of interest to the reader. Not the invasion of men, but 
the fact that the women gradually cease to believe in the dogma 
of miraculous propagation leads to the fall of the state. Leo 
Frobenius’ conception of Matriarchy forms an analogy to some 
.of the ideas expressed here. 

The harvest of Gerhart Hauptmann’s lyrics is surprisingly 
small if one omits those interspersed amongst his dramas and 
novels. As regards rhythm, he allows himself great poetic 
licence.. He cares more for emotion than form. Personal 
sentiment asserts itself to such a degree that he is unable to 
raise it into the sphere of the universal. This is especially 
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true of his epic Anna, 1921, where matter and form are not 
transfused to a unity, and the hexameters are treated with a 
freedom far removed from the classic style. 

The same lack of harmony also applies to Till Eulenspiegel, 
1928, in which he discùsses philosophical questions of the time. 
The ethos of his writings is here stressed yet once more. It 
is the community, not.the individual that counts. Love pierces 
the mask which man is forced to wear in his struggle with daily 
existence. Man returns to the bosom of nature to play a part 
in the creation of life. The conflict between the individual and 
the world ends in the resignation of the former. Therein 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s early works bear a certain resemblance 
to the works of the Russian writer, Chekov. The pessimistic 
tone struck by Gerhart Hauptmann is the heritage of the nine- 
teenth century, which in the wisdom of old age he could not 
exchange for the carefree optimism of the new generation which 
seeks the heroic combatant in the battle of ideas. And yet 
whereas in Und Pippa Tanzt, Dern Narr in Christo Emanuel 
Quint, Der Ketzer von Soana and other works Gerhart Haupt- 
mann calls forth the vision of humanity, he may be called a 
champion of our age. 

Aucust Cross. 


SN 


_. ‘LORRY-JUMPING IN PERSIA. 

i S a variation from the dull voyagé which usually begins 
A leave from- India, I made up my mind to see whether 

- Æ the overland route through Persia made up in ‘interest 
. what.was lacking in the comfort of a voyage to England. The 
_ question of expense had to be carefully thought out; the cost of 
hiring a car to take me the two thousand miles to the Mediter- 
ranean would be almost prohibitive, but I thought that by 
travelling light and without a servant, I could hire a seat in a 
car or lorry that was going my way at no vast expense. With ~ 
a letter of-credit in my pocket, stores-and cooking utensils and 
a few warm clothes for the, variations in temperature, I left 
Multan when those who can begin to think of leaving it for a 
cooler place. Ts a8 

The ordinary broad-gange railway takes less than twenty- 
four hours from Multan to the junction of Spezand, where the 
Nushki and.Duzdap branch line turns off left-handed from 
- the main Quetta route. It was a Monday, and it is only- on 
Mondays and Thursdays that the train from Quetta goes 
right through across the Persian frontier to Duzdap; on other 
days it goes only half-way. For a day and a half we dawdled 
along through sandy deserts over a distance of barely five 
hundred miles, occasionally stopping at a railway station, built - 
like a fort with loopholes all round, and stones sticking up on ~ 
the high mud wall to mislead any turbulent Baluchi tribesman 
into thinking that a stone was the head of one of its defenders. 
Sometimes a passenger from an invisible village in the hills 
would get into the train during one of the interminable halts ° 
at a station, but there was little life along that railway line. 

The train climbed up to Mirjawa where passports were col- 
lected; the manners of the officials seemed to have changed now 
we were out of India. The scenery had changed too; the hilly 
waste had become a broad plain, and across it, in the distance, 
showed up the beautiful, snow-capped, sugar-loaf Koh-i-Taftan, 
seventy miles away. Although so far distant, it seemed to make 
© the desert less barren, and gave a touch of grandeur to the 
little town of Duzdap which we were soon to reach. 
- Here, at the far end of this railway line, the charm of India, 
which seizes riew-comers on their arrival at Bombay, had already 
disappeared. There was the same frenzy and noise as on 
Indian railway platforms, but there was no order at all here, 
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and cars drove where they wished through the crowd. There 
were beggars by the score, but nobody to carry one’s luggage, 
and I was glad to reach the peace of my host’s little mud house. 
I stayed for several days as the guest of the Vice-Consul, while 
I made arrangements for the next stage of the journey. Duzdap 
was hardly Persia, but a mixed settlement of people, chiefly 
Indian, which had taken root round the railhead. Its shops 
were mostly general stores where sugar-loaves hung in blue 
paper from the ceilings, or tinware from Gerniany lay spread 
out in front. 

After a day or two I heard of a lorry which was going to 
Meshed, and I booked a front seat beside the driver.. I paid 
over half the fare demanded, five tomans or a pound sterling, 
while the other half I was to pay on arrival at Meshed. At 
midday I was ready, but the sun had set a long time when we 
had collected our last passenger and tied the last of a dozen 
tins of petrol round the outside of the lorry, and we were ready 
for the road. With a little Sikh beside me and a Persian 
driver next to him, all three of us wedged together on the front 
seat as tight as could be, we set out on our six-hundred-mile 
journey, our lorry vastly overloaded with merchandise and 
human beings. A mile of very rough road, then a river-bed 
and boulder-strewn track, and after that the desert; there was 
little enough variation for the first four hundred miles, At 
midnight we reached a village which I had been given to under- 
stand was a resting-place for the night, but I was wrong— 
only a short halt to inspect the car. Two hours later we 
stopped again, and I began untying my baggage from the run- 
ning-board; there was a row of beds, made of matchwood, down 
one side of the only room of the house, and this must surely be 
our inn. I was wrong again; the driver seized my bedding, 
tied it quickly on again, and we went out into the night once 
more. 

Two hours later we stopped to find ourselves in the ditch 
by the side of the road. The driver had gone to sleep at the 
wheel, and we were let off with a shaking. We got the lorry 
back on-to the road again, turned off the lights, and the three 
of us on the front seat slept till it got light. The sun was well 
up when we awoke and I heaved the Sikh’s greasy head and 
turban off my shoulders for the last. time. The sand-storm 
that was blowing made the prospect of brewing some tea 
remote; but breakfast was nearer than I thought. We reached 
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Shusp about ten o’clock, and I saw two- bell-tents beyond the 
village by the side of the road. They were not the dirty, 
decayed-looking tents of road-menders, but clean, white tents 
which one finds on Salisbury Plain. I was on the look-out for 
two medical missionaries, and I had apparently reached them 
sooner than I expected. The breakfast they offered me we 
cooked under trying conditions, the wind, the sand and the 
stove had a good battle together, and the stove won. I stayed 
there an hour and more, talking to these two fine fellows and 
eating my breakfast, until the driver threatened to go on with- 
out me. I felt that these two men who spent their lives caring 
for poor village people were better men than I ever could hope 
to be. : f 

We stopped at a village about midday, the second we had 
passed since early morning. My companions went to breakfast, 
while I amused myself with the children who had collected 
round the lorry, and watched them fight for the empty petrol 
.tins which: the driver had thrown them. I scattered a few 
shies amongst them, these coins being of little value to any- 
` body but children, and `we took the road to Birjand, which we 
reached about tea-time. I spent the evening in society and 
played bridge in the Persian style. I never quite got hold of 
the Persian names for the suits; when I wished to go 
_“ hearts ’’? I must have said ‘‘ diamonds ” with the result that 
I went down frequently. My partner for most of the time was 
the Governor of Birjand, and he had a lot to say to me in 
Persian, but we parted friends. It was late when I was escorted 
through the narrow, muddy streets back to my wooden bed in 
the garage, having spent an unexpectedly pleasant evening 
with the only English resident for many miles. g 

I was ready next morning at the time arranged, but the 
brakes were being overhauled—an unusual occurrence—so I 
gladly waited till midday, when we started off. That day we 
passed several villages surrounded by their gardens. Each 
of them necessitated a stop, if only to drink tea at a tea-shop, 
weak, sugary tea in a glass without milk, at a price of two 
shies or a halfpenny, and I never missed a glass of it. Evening 
. was drawing on and we could, see the village of Gain a long 
way across the plain where I‘was hoping to spend the night. 
Inside the enclosure where we stopped, the transport of a 
battalion was being inspected by its Commanding Officer on its 
return from a fray with robbers in the Seistan. ‘Their Colonel 
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did not seem to be noticing the dirty harness and bad groom- 
ing, but some soldier had incurred his displeasure as he stood 
at the salute for several minutes while his Colonel abused him. 
Our resting-place that night was not Gain, but any likely 
village we might or might not come to along the road we were 
going. But we had lost our driver. For an hour we searched 
for him and found him eventually in the canteen surrounded 
by the soldiers. He was not going to drive any lorry that 
night; but we persuaded him to do so; why? I cannot 
understand. Fortunately the road was straight, and the ruts 
and the watercourses to be crossed were fewer than usual, 
otherwise we should never have reached Meshed. By midnight 
the driver was singing as lustily as ever, but I had had enough, 
both of him and of the road, and nothing would induce me to 
go beyond the village of Khidiri where I spent the night on the 
floor of the little rat-infested inn. 

An arm of the Dasht-i-Lut, the great salt desert of Persia, lay 
before us that day, and we took precautions to fill up with water 
in case we lost our way in one of the frequent sand-storms that 
come up from the west so suddenly. We had not gone far along 
the fascined track when we found ourselves in the sand. It was 
no easy matter to get back on to the road. We turned all the 
passengers out, and put the men on to shoving, but nothing 
would move the lorry ; so we unloaded all the stores, took off the 
tarpaulin covering and laid -it down in the sand; we shoved 
again and this time we reached the road, which we were careful 
not to leave again. A little further on we had a puncture. 
There were spare wheels in plenty inside, so I did not antici- 
pate any trouble. But when we came to change the wheel, we 
found that the spares were for the back wheel only, and our 
puncture was in front. So the tyre had to come off, for the first 
time in its life, and the driver struggled for 4 long time with 
the nuts and bolts. A sand-storm began and the driver got 
tired and went away, and the passengers carried on while he 
smoked. At last our troubles were over, and Turbat-i-Haidari 
soon appeared in front of us in the evening, wet and dismal in 
the rain. 

The town did not show up to advantage from the balcony of 
the “ Rising Sun.” A walk through the muddy streets to the 
Post Office showed me all I wished to see-of Turbat. I was 
ushered into the postmaster’s room; no sorting table was 
visible, nor were there untidy heaps of mail-bags thrown into 
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a corner, common’ enougli indications: of most post: offices. 


` Instead, there was a white marble floor with big ferns in the - 


corners of ‘the room,” and the: postmaster ‘sitting at a roll-top 
. desk. -It was a~post office all right, because I could hear the 
tap-tap of the telegraph in the next foom, so I wrote my wire 
to my.-friend‘in Meshed ‘to tell him of my probable arrival the 
next day, and watched the clerk tapping it to Meshed, while I 
drank fea with the postmaster and smoked his cigarettes. But 
the wire did‘not arrive till long after I did! 

. The: police kept me waiting 4 long time iti next morning 
at the gate of the town while the beggars lined up to receive | 
the bakhsheesh they did not-all get. A hilly road brought us_ 
to the top of the Pusht-i-Kuh; below us in the distance lay a: 
broad valley where Meshed could be seen faintly at the foot 
of a further range. It was a hair-raising journey down that 
mountain side, and I was glad when we reached the British 
Consulate-General, my resting-place for the next few days. I 
arrived there in time. for dinner, and I shall not easily forget 
“how much T appreciated the comfort of my first evening in 
Meshed. It was a place of peace and charm, its four walls 
enclosed a bit of England, and the eastern town outside seemed 
far away. Only a few days were possible in this oasis, and they 
went all too quickly. 

To find a conveyance to Teheran was not easy. ‘There were 
plenty going south to Duzdap to fill a pilgrim ship to Jedda, 
but none going westwards by the old-time pilgrim route. I 
- heard at last of a Ford car whose driver wanted a passenger to 
Teheran. The next Sunday morning it arrived at the Consu- 
late-General, and my host asked its history, and was told that 
it had just been bought in the Meshed bazaar for the equivalent 
of twenty pounds sterling! I tied my baggage on and we went 
in search of another passenger. ‘We left Meshed about ten 
o'clock on the second ‘part of the journey, anothér six hundred 
miles, to Teheran. There were four of us, two Indians, an 
Afghan, and myself. The Indians were brothers and had given 
up earning a precarious livelihood at Kabul, and were making 
“for Iraq. The Afghan was leaving his country hurriedly with 
everything he possessed, including his parrot. ` 

To reach the fork where the Duzdap road turns left-handed, 
we had to retrace our steps up. the hill, down which we had 
rushed so recklessly a few days before, aid we stopped at the 
; bottom of it. F or hours. we tried to make the car go, but it 
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would not move a yard., It was no use going back to Meshed, 
no cars or lorries were going our way, besides every one that 
passed us was filled to the roof. The Indians did not give up 
hope and tinkered, away with every’ part of the Ford’s 
mechanism in turn. Suddenly I saw the Afghan rushing wildly 
after the car as it went up the hill.. We all got in. and did 
not stop till we reached Nishapur in the evening- 

Very many of the old tales and history books of Persia 
are written round this ancient road. Along. it marched 
Alexander’s armies, magnificent cities flourished beside it, and 
robbers for centuries harassed the pilgrims going to and returh- 
ing from Meshed ; its towns were burnt by Mongols and others 
over and over again, and Nishapur is said to have been burnt 
more often than-any other town in the world. Tucked away in 
some obscure corner of the town is the uncared-for tomb of 
Omar Khayyám. Nothing else interested me here except the 
sour looks of a Russian family whose farmhouse was the only 
building worthy of the name in the town. There was nothing 
to do, so I bought a few eggs from one of the. general-purposes 
shops, cooked my supper and went to bed, but not to. sleep. 
A pilgrim lorry stopped on its way to Meshed during the 
night, and there was no chance of sleep after that. 

‘We followed the road to Sabzawar which lay along the edge 
of the Salt Desert. It is an interesting old town, but the 
smells and the flies prevented closer acquaintance. We reached 
an attractive village about tea-time, surrounded by -trees and 
corn and irrigation streams, where we were obviously meant to 
spend the night as we had a puncture just outside it. My 
present companions were, however, obsessed with the same idea 
of haste as were my previous ones, and we went on. Night 
came? and there was not a village within miles. The road was 
so bad that the Ford could not go fast enough to light the 
jamps, and only a faint glow was visible; so we lighted our way 
over the ruts with my electric torch, and we reached a village 
before it gave out. 

I was shown a little room on the roof of the caravanserai at 
Abbasabad, and soon the little Afghan paid me a visit. I 
offered him supper, but he was in too bad a humour to eat. It 
seemed that what he wanted was my room; his own was not as 
good as mine, and he considered the inn-keeper had slighted 
him. But I was not going to give up my room to him or to 
anybody that night; so he went away displeased. He was just 
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as bad- tempered in the morning, and my err cheerful salka 
was greeted with a- grunt; our relations were'strained for the 
rest of the day. He cheered up a little when we met a. pair of 
- cyclists soon after we left Abbasabad. They were Bengalis and 
had “ Round the World” printed on placards and fastened 
to the handlebars of their bicycles. They looked as if they 
were advertising Michelin tyres, so hung round were they with 
spares. They would need them and more besides if they were 
to bicycle over the road we had just.come. ‘These two lads 
had been to London,.so they said, and were returning to Cal- 
cutta, and I did not envy them their ride. I dropped a toman 
into their communal purse, they having told me how they had 
been cheated out of almost everything they possessed by the 
villagers of the last village. However, it was good to talk. 
English again, so I did not begrudge them their four shillings. 

We stopped at a restaurant such as I had not seen for weeks. 
Heaps of food were piled up on a board in front, rice, nuts, fruit, 
eggs, curry balls, pilau, goat chops; I pointed to what I 
wanted, no bother about Persian names and bad pronunciation, 
and it was taken inside, -boiled, or roasted on a grid-iron, pro- 
duced again, with the inevitable tea. The Ford car was cover- 
ing the miles well, and we arrived’ at Shahrud early in the 
afternoon. There was a difference of opinion in the party 
whether we ‘should go on to Damaghan, another twenty miles, 
or stay at Shahrud the night. The Indians wished to go on, 
but the Afghan preferred to stay there; and I was asked to 
decide. I voted for going on. The Afghan protested, and point- 
ing to his row of gold teeth, said that he had an appointment 
with his dentist at Shahrud. We told him that we would give 
him time to see his dentist, but we were going on that evening 
and he had better come too. He then began to abuse ub all, 
and ‘the English in particular, began to untie his belongings 
from the car, cursing hard all the time, and with his bird-cage 
in his hand he disappeared into a café. I found him later on 
airing his grievances to a room full. I wished him good-bye, 
shook hands, and I hope we parted friends. 

It is normally a four-day run from Meshed to Teheran, so 
I hoped to reach our destination the next day. At Semnan there 
is¢a fork in the road, to the right lies the new motor road to 
Teheran which runs over the foothills of the Elburz mountains. 
All respectable motorists go that way and the two hundred 

miles are soon covered. To my surprise we took the old, dis- 
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used road to the left. The Indians, when I complained, told 
me that the hillier road to the right would be too much for our . 
ancient Ford, so I had to be content. In this country even main 
roads are seldom’ repaired, so the worst could only be expected 
of a road which nobody: ever used—and we got it! It left 
Semnan complete as far as I could ‘see. A derelict object it 
looked when we reached Teheran; even the iron supports for 
the windscreen had been shaken off. 

We spent most of that afternoon in getting out of the muddy 
streams which crossed and re-crossed the road, streams from 
the Elburz mountains caused by the melting snow. We then 
came to a river, broader and swifter than anything we had met 
before, on the far side of which was the village where we hoped to 
find a night’s lodging. For a long time we looked for a way 
across, and the villagers came to show. us, but at a price of a 
toman a head. We refused, and tried to find a way across our- 
selves. We thought we had found one, but when we reached 
the middle of the stream, the back wheel fell into a hole, and 
there we stuck—an island in the torrent. I could not help 
laughing at our drunken car, but I was called to reason by the 
Indian who wanted me to help carry the baggage to the 
shore. [he villagers now wanted five tomans each, and 
clamoured at us from the bank. The three of us then set to 
work to lift the car out of the hole, but nothing would move 
it, We tried to get the engine to go, but the petrol would not 
flow, as the tank was below the level of the carburettor. So. we 
pumped air down the petrol pipe into the tank with the tyre 
pump, connected up again quickly, and the engine went for a 
quarter of a minute, during which time we pushed for all we 
were worth. We repeated the performance a dozen times, and 
when ‘it was almost dark we got the car to move and reached 
the village without more trouble. After inspecting the accom- 
modation in the village that night, I decided that the back 
garden of a tea-shop was the least insanitary, and there I slept 
with the pi-dogs and jackals for company. 

More floods the next day, and we fell into a water-channel, 
this time head first. A shout for help from us, and a crowd of : 
labourers with their hoes on their shoulders left their work in 
the fields and collected round us, and with the help of a rope 
quickly got us out. They thought it a great joke, and were 
so pleased with their present of two tomans that they swarmed 
round us, and nearly pushed us back again into the water. We 
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picked up a passenger at a village not far from the Pass of the 
Caspian Gates to fill the Afghan’s empty seat; he was very 
dirty and very drunk, and we were glad to drop him later in 
the main street of Teheran. As we drew nearer.to the town 
the golden dome: of the mosque, of Shah Abdul Azim appeared 
glistening in the sun, and it cheered us to know we were getting 
near to our journey’s end. Our latest recruit had spent a most 
unhappy day. I said good-bye to the two Indians with some 
regret.. They had been good companions, even -if our conversa- 
tion had been a little limited. I met them both later in Bagdad 
with a completely renovated and unrecognisable car. 

After a very pleasant week in Teheran, I took a front seat in 
a big Hillman car, and was soon leaving the town behind me on 
the main trade route out of Persia. For many .miles that after- 
noon the beautiful peak of Demavend was my chief interest 
whenever I could see it from a bend of the road. It is only at a 
distance from Teheran that it shows up in all its magnificence, 
the snowy white sugar-loaf, 19,000 feet high, dominating the 
landscape round the town. = 

I slept between sheets that night in the hotel in Kazvin, a 
luxury to be met with only in the western provinces of Persia, 
to be indulged in with discretion. ‘The passport and customs 
officials were getting stricter as we approached the frontier. 
We had far too frequently to untie all the baggage from the 
car and lay it out before some rather mannerless official for him 
to levy duty on carpets leaving the country. I received a little 
consideration on account of my nationality, but the pilgrims 
on the back seat got none. We were glad when the little white- 
washed bungalow: of the Iraq customs official came in sight. 
Then twenty miles downhill to the station of Khaniquin, where 
the train was waiting to start on its night journey to B@gdad. 
I had dinner at the famous little restaurant in the railway 
station, where almost everybody’in the country “has at some 
time or another had a meal, or sped a parting: guest, with the 
help of some of the contents of myriads of bottles on the shelves 
in the bar. I reached Bagdad in the morning, and all lorry- 
jumping was over. Desert convoys, railway trains and steam- 
ships, such conventional ways of travelling, took me on to 
England ; they possessed small interest compared with the high- 
ways of Persia. : 

f C. R. B. PLAYFORD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE CHANCE FOR DIPLOMACY. 


HE passing of the American election was the signal for 
| the release of pent-up diplomatic activity about debts and . 
disarmament. The election took.place on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8th. Within forty-eight hours the British Government (for 
instance) had taken an initiative in both those matters. On 
Thursday, November roth, Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, handed a Note to Mr. Stimson about the 
debt, and that same evening Mr. Baldwin, in the House of 
Commons, announced what virtually amounted to a new and a 
bold British policy for disarmament. ‘The importance imme- 
diately attached to Mr. Baldwin’s announcement was illustrated’ 
by the fact that Dr. Benesh, the Rapporteur of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, who was in Paris when it was made, crossed to 
London by the following day’s boat and spent the week-end at 
Chequers. He had luncheon with Mr. MacDonald on the Satur- 
day (November xz2th), Sir John Simon being present, before 
flying to Geneva on the following day. i 


(1) The Debts. 


There was a measure of irony in the technical position 
whereby the cancellation of war debts in Europe had resulted 
from Mr. Hoover’s initiative for a moratorium, but the settle- 
ment between the United States and her European debtors could 
not be attempted because of the impending Presidential election 
in the United- States. Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Hoover 
were disposed to admit to their electorate (before the election) 
that they had sensible views about the debts. Democracy is the 
sort of engine that Milton called “ two-handed.” 

As the voting in the United States did not take place till 
November 8th, and as the next European payments to the United 
States fell due on December 15th, only five weeks remained in 
which to clothe the practical certainty in diplomatic form. It 
was clear that five weeks would not be enough to enable .the 
leading statesmen of the world fully to accept the simple, proved 
fact that the service’ of the war debts could no’ longer be met. ' 
It is one of the regiilar features of high diplomacy that its con- 
structive work is slow and difficult. The Hoover twelve-month 
moratorium, which began on-July rst, 1931, had for one of its 
objects the gaining of time, ample time, wherein the diplomatists 
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could evolve a full, permanent settlement of the problem created 
by the war debts. The moratorium was not.due to expire till 
June 30th, 1932. The diplomatists could not agree even to meet 
to discuss the full, permanent settlement before June 16th, 1932. 
They. wasted eleven and a half of the precious twelve months, 
and then had to agree that the moratorium be extended beyond 
June 30th to enable them to do the work. They did the work, 
belatedly ; and the mischievous debts were virtually cancelled : 
but only the European debts, for the diplomatists of the United 
States did not contribute to the work. Juridically the United 
States stood outside the European entanglements. In reality they 
could easily have found a way of completing the necessary work. 
They did not. One result was that the European Creditor Powers 
had to make the Lausanne Convention contingent upon the further 
settlement with the United States. The technical position, of 
which the instrument is the ‘‘Gentleman’s Agreement ” reached 
at Lausanne (see THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, August 1932, PP. 
247-8), is that the Lausanne Convention will not’ be ratified 
unless and until the further settlement is made with the United. 
States. The other result was that the Lausanne .expedient-of 
an extended moratorium pending a European settlement had to, 
be repeated in the case of the American-European settlement. 
As these lines were written the matter was not yet decided. “All ` 
that had taken place was the presentation in Washington of the 

British and French requests for an extension of the moratorium ; 

but it was taken for granted that the extension would be granted. 

* The .French Note was presented in Washington concurrently 

with the British Note, and it was expected that the other Euro- | 
pean debtors would follow the lead. The anxiety of the British 

and French official spokesmen to have it believed that there had 

been no “‘ collusion ’’ between London and Paris in this matter 

was due simply to their desire that Congress should not suspect 

a “ debtors’ bloc.’ Congress is the democratic instrument of 

the United States ; it is also the stumbling-block of good causes. 

It is well to remove from its grasp any excuse for mischief. Yet 

the appearance of collusion, deceptive as it might be, could ~ 
hardly be avoided. -The two governments had the like request to 
make, and they had to make it for the same reason and at the 
same time. It was inevitable that their argument should 


resemble each other’s. - 
The text of the Notes was publishéd in the newspapers of 
-November 14th. ‘The essential passages of the British Note 
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were the second half of paragraph 4 and the whole of paragraph 
5, thus: ‘‘ They (His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom) believe that the régime of inter-governmental financial 
obligations as now existing must be reviewed. They are pro- 
foundly impressed with the importance of acting quickly; and 
they earnestly hope that the United States Government will see 
its way to enter into an exchange of views at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“ (5) The immediate objective of the present Note, however, 
is of a more limited nature. On December 15th the next instal- 
ment of the British war debt is due to be paid. It is not possible 
to hope that agreement can be achieved in five weeks on matters 
of such vast scope. Confronted last summer with a similar diff- 
culty, the Conference of Lausanne found it necessary, in order 
to allow its work to proceed undisturbed, to reserve, during the 
period of the Conference, the execution of the payments due to 
the participating Powers. His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom hope that a similar procedure may now be 
followed, and ask for a suspension of the payments due from 
them for the period of the discussions now suggested, or for any 
other period that may. be agreed upon.” 

The corresponding passage in the French Note ran thus: 
‘|, the French Government now proposes to the Government 
of the United States that.they should in agreement proceed to a 
fresh examination of the debt question. As this examination in 
the circumstances of the case will involve too much time to be 
promptly concluded, the French Government asks that, conform- 
ably with all that took place at Lausanne, it should be accorded 
a prolongation of the suspension of payments, which would 
permit such examination to proceed and be-concluded in the 
atmosphere of confidence.” 


(2) Disarmament. 


It is a fair American argument that there would be no sense 
in Washington’s remitting the European debts merely to enable 
the European debtors to spend the more on armaments. Europe 
is a difficult patch in world diplomacy. It is true that European 
budgets for the most part do not balance; and it is true that 
with few exceptions European expenditure on armaments in- 
creases. The British Government’s decision to take an initiative 
at the disarmament conference was therefore doubly important 
‘and doubly welcome. 
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Moreover, the British plan was good and business-like. It 
happened that on’ November roth a debate on foreign affairs 
took place in the House of Commons. Late in the evening (at 
nearly 10.30 p.m.) Mr. Baldwin rose and made a’ speech which 
immediately came to be recognised by all the Foreign: Offices in 
- the world as the Cabinet’s deliberate method of announcing, 
without waiting for the full-and detailed statement that would 
be made by Sir John-Simon at Geneva, that it had a new and 
drastic proposal to submit to the disarmament; conference. . The 
real importance thereof was due to the assumption (for which 
there was other justification) that Mr. Baldwin could not have _ 
. said what he said unless he had the Cabinet’s permission, and 
unless, therefore, the Tory elements had approved the scheme. 
He started: from the hypothesis that: the next war would be : 
fought in the air, not on land or on the sea; and that .the 


> casualties would be inflicted, not mainly’ upon the troops, but 


upon the civil population, women and children included. ‘‘ The 
speed of air attack,” he said, ‘‘ compared with the attack of an 
‘army, is as the spend: of a motor-car to that of a four-in-hand, ` 
and in the next war you will find that any town that is wih 
reach of an aerodrome can be bombed within the first five minutes 
of war from the air, to'an extent which was inconceivable in the 
last war, and the’question will be, whose moral will be shattered 


~ quickest by that. preliminary bombing? I think it is well also 


for the man ‘in the street, to realise that there is: no power on 
earth that can-protect him from being bombed. Whatever people 
may tell hith, the bomber will always get through, and it is 
very easy to understand that, if you realise the area of space.... 

Take any large town you like in this island ot on the Continent 
within such reach. For the defence of that town and its suburbs, 

you have to split up the air into sectors for defence. Céiculate 
that .the bombing aeroplanes will be .at least 20,000 feet high 
in the air, and perhaps higher, and it is a matter of simple 
mathematical calculation . . . that you will have sectors of 
from ten to tens of hundreds of cubic’ miles. Now imagine” 
‘one hundred: cubic miles covered with cloud and fog, and you can 
“calculate how many aeroplanes you would haye to throw into 
that to have much chance of catching odd aeroplanes as they 
fly through it. It cannot be done, and there is; no expert in 
Europe who will say that it can. The only defence is in offence, 
~ which means that you have to kill more women and children. 
-more quickly than:the enemy if you want to save yourselves.” . 
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Later in his speech he said: ‘‘ How have nations tried to 
deal with this terror of the air? ... The amount of time that 


say, if'man had never learned to fly. But he has learned to 
fly... .”? He propounded his two formule, thus: (x) ‘. . . if 
it were possible the air forces ought all to be abolished, but if 
they were, there would still be civil aviation; and in civil avia- 
tion there are the potential bombers. It is all very well using 
the phrase ‘ international control,’ but nobody knows quite what 
it means, and the subject ‘has ‘never been investigated.” 
(2) “ . . . it is necessary for the nations of the world to devote 
the whole of their minds to this question of civil aviation, to see 
if it is possible so to control civil aviation that such disarmament 
will be feasible.” an ; i er 

He produced an immediate, almost electric, effect, upon the ~~ 
diplomatists of the world. It followed from what he said that 
the British Government’s considered policy was- that every air 
force in the world be abolished, and that the nations of the world 
should agree never to turn their ‘civil into military aircraft. No 
Creat’ Power has ever launched so logical, so simple, so powerful 
a plea. Mr. Litvinov, it is true, has made equally bold proposals 
at Geneva: but it is not easy to take seriously anything that 
comes from Moscow, except perhaps its mischief. .The British 
object may not be achievable; a convention, if agreed, might in 
an emergency be ignored: but there is not even the hope other- 
wise of avoiding the hardly imaginable catastrophe of the next - 
war. ʻ. ; 

There was, however, also a French plan. The text of an 
official French “ explanatory memorandum ”’ thereof was pub- 
. lished on November isth. It was based, as one had expected, 
upon the dual principle of organising ““ security ” by the method , 
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of new pacts, and of organising the “ sanction’ thereof by 
the method of placing military forces at the disposal of the 
League of Nations. The memorandum explains that the plan is 
based on the following ‘‘ideas’’: “ (x) At each stage of the 
discussion it has become more and more evident that there is no 
hope of the reduction of armaments under the conditions laid 
down by Article 8 of the Covenant unless-the. special situation 
of each. continent and even each State is taken into account, and 
more especially the solicitude of the various governments which 
tend to link reduction to systems of security either already exist- 
ing or to be created. (2) Unanimous assent has. been secured 
for President Hoover’s suggestion that the essential.aim of the 
conference is to strengthen defence while reducing the forces of 
aggression. The earlier proposals, notably those of Sir John 
‘ Simon, restricted the extent of this qualitative disarmament to 
the material of armament, but nobody has succeeded in distin- 
guishing those armaments: that are specifically offensive from 
those that are not. When effectives came to be dealt with by the 
same methods it was found impossible to find a common measure 
applicable to the various military organisations. France, there- 
fore, proposes to envisage a solution of the whole problem by 
the method of seeking and realising by degrees a form of military 
organisation which, having regard to the special political and 
technical conditions of a given region, would render a policy of 
„~ aggression more difficult. Only by this method do we believe it 
possible to find an equitable solution of the German claim for 
equality of rights—i.e. by progressively reducing the various 
military States ‘to an equal defensive type, and by equal partici- 
pation in the duties and advantages of the ‘ common action 2 
provided for in the Covenant, all idea of rearmament being 
excluded in any event.” , e 
The rest of the memorandum, a long document, itself only 
-a summary of the actual plan still to be published, elaborated 
the proposed machinery for security and military sanction. The 
‘three salient points were these : (1) The pact of security would 
comprise regional elements of varying degrees of responsibility ; 
but the signatories of the Pact of Paris “in the event of the 
` violation of the Pact must break off economic and financial rela- 
tions with the aggressor.” (2) Judgment on the question who is 
the aggressor shall rest with the League of Nations. (‘ Finally— 
and this is an essential point—it is provided that the Council 
- of the League, shall take by a majority of votes the decisions 
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necessary for the application of the measures referred to 
above.’’) (3) The League shall have at its disposal an army of 
land and air-forces to be used against an aggressor, (“ In each 
State under the control of the ‘League there is to be kept a stock 
of mobile equipment earmarked ‘exclusively for the use of States 
which are the victims of aggression. The amount and the form _ 
of this equipment are to be fixed and authorised by the general 
convention. ... Finally, just as we suggest the formation of 
specialised detachments of Jand forces for the service’ of the 
League, so, for Europe at least, we suggest the constitution of- 
- am aerial force, essentially international, whose personnel would 
be recruited in a proportion to be determined from volunteers of 
all nations,’’) 

It looked as if the French and the British schemes, as they 
stood, could not be reconciled. The one proposed to prevent 
aggression, and thus to preserve the peace, by means of turtiing 
the League of Nations into a sort of armed international police- 
man ; the other proposed to maintain the peace by removing the 
means of war. 

The problem, not a new problem, thereby raised was -how 
to discover the common means (if any) resulting from the 
common motive of the French and the British plans; for it is 
clear that no progress can be made by pitting plan against plan. 
When such conundrums arise one can always turn to the fertile 
mind of Dr. Benesh for suggestions. I discussed the matter: 
with him in some detail on November 1 5th, just after his visit 
to Chequers, where his already full knowledge of the French 

‘plan was supplemented by full information about the British 
plan. It was not surprising to discover that he had a plan of 
his qvn. He had given some indication of it in his Address 
to the Foreign Affairs Commissions of the Chamber of 
Deputies and of the Senate in Prague on November 7th, which 
has since been published under the title Le Dilemme 
Européen: La Guerre ou La Paix? (Prague: Orbis.) His 
views are normally useful, not only because he is the only 
Foreign Minister in Europe who has held office continuously 
since 1918, and has personally experienced the successive 
phases of the post-war European problem, but because he is a 
keen and open-minded student of the problem. : He has no 
illusions about the contrasting Anglo-Saxon and Continental 
mentality, even though he believes that the English Channel, 
if not yet the Atlantic, has been abolished, in the diplomatic: 
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‘sense, by aircraft. It was his desire, for obvious reasons, - that 
T should not publish, at this stage, his views on the particular 
problem created by the British and French plans about to be 
‘submitted to the disarmament conference; but his general view, 
expounded in Le Dilemme Européen, clearly shows how the 
French postulate of regional security through regional pacts 
could be made effective in Continental Europe without involving 
either Great Britain or the United States in any further 
“sanction ” than they have already incurred under the Pact 
of Paris, the League Covenant or the Locarno treaty ; and he 
not only understands, but agrees with,-the Anglo-Saxon distrust 
of any attempt to define “ aggression ” in any comprehensive . 
formula. He believes that a universal ‘application of the ~ 
principle of arbitration, with the Permanent Court as the best 
(although not the perfect) available tribunal, can be encom- 
‘passed by practical diplomacy ; and that the established practice 
of that principle would go far, to bridge the fourteen-year old 
Franco-British difference of opinion about methods, by bringing | 
in its train both security and disarmament. 


(3) The Sino-Japanese Problem and the Lytton Report. 


After many: ‘months of disordered controversy, the problem 
of the Far East is about to be the object of business-like treat- 
‘ment at Geneva. As these lines were written the position was 
| that the Council of the League of Nations was due to meet at 
Geneva on November 2rst to receive the “ Lytton’? Com- 
mission’s report, to prepare the ground, and decide the date, 
for the meeting ‘of the Special Assembly at which the full 
discussion was to take place. 

Mr. Matsuoka and a large staff left Tokyo on Octobet 21st 
on their way to. Geneva.” It was the fact of his departure, not 
what he said as he departed, that was important ; for the danger 
had threatened that Japan would secede from ‘Geneva. What 
he did say, however, in conversation with The Times correspon- 
dent in Tokyo, was that a compromise on the basis of the 
Lytton Commission’s report was not now possible. ‘ Our 
recognition ‘of Manchukuo,” he explained, “‘ was. due to our 
conviction that the situation was without remedy. except by 
the complete separation of Manchuria from China’s disorders. 
We have no desire to take on the responsibility of administering 
Manchuria, but as Chinese chaos is the ultimate cause of the 
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Manchurian trouble we cannot accept the restoration ber Chinese 
sovereignty in any form.” 

He further gave it as his view that thé restoration of peace 
and order in China was humanity’s greatest task in the 
twentieth century. He expressed resentment against those who 
accused Japan of indifference to the existing machinery for 
maintaining the peace, observing merely that ‘‘ Our colleagues 
should ask themselves if the peace machinery is perfect if it 
fails to provide a remedy for the encroachments and attacks 
we have suffered for many years.” It is not possible for any 
person over’ten years old to be surprised that Mr. Matsuoka 
began his diplomatic journey on an extremist note, or to imagine 
that such will necessarily be his final note. High diplomacy 
and the technique of primitive market-places have something 
in -common. 

The Lytton Report was signed at 8 a.m. on Sestenties ath 
in Lord Lytton’s room in the German Hospital in Peking (now 
_ called Peiping), where he had been an invalid for several weeks, 
and where the final meetings of the Commission had taken 
place. Two hours later he and two of his colleagues flew over 
Peiping on their way to Shanghai and thence home.. The 
Commission had travelled 12,000 miles in Japan, Manchuria 
and China proper since they landed in Yokohama eight months 
before. ‘The report, some 75,000 words long, is ~a first-rate 
work, interesting, thorough and practical. It outlines clearly 
and fairly the historical origins of the present Sino-Japanese 
controversy, but excludes all matter not strictly relevant to it; 
resists the negative and useless (even mischievous) temptation 
to apportion blame between the disputant parties, and submits 
a practical scheme for a solution designed to satisfy all the 
parties concerned. Prima facie the notion that any scheme can 
be found to satisfy all the parties in any dispute sounds 
unconvincing. ‘Those, however, who have read the Report, if 
they be moderately reasonable, will be carried a long way 
towards conviction. 

It was on September 21st, 1931, that the Chinese representa- 
tive at Geneva called the attention of the Secretary-General 
to the events that had taken place at Mukden on the night of 
September 18th-roth and appealed to the Council, under Article 
rz of the Covenant, to ‘‘ take immediate steps to prevent the 
further development of a situation endangering the peace of 
nations.” The subsequent efforts: made at Geneva: to induce 
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China and Japan to reach an accommodation have been recorded 
passim in this part of Tae Contemporary Review. It is 
interesting and satisfactory. to recall that ‘the ‘Lytton Com- 
mission owed its origin ‘to Japanese initiative; for it was the 
Japanese representative who on ‘November 21st, 1931, proposed 
that a Commission of Enquiry be sent to the East., The Council 
of the League adopted that suggestion on December roth, 1931, 
by deciding “to appoint’a Commission of five members to study 
on the spot and to report to the Council on any circumstances 
which, affecting international relations, threatens to disturb 
peace between China and Japan, or the good understanding 
between them upon which peace depends.” i 
The Commission was cónstitùted by the Council on January 
14th, 1932, thus: Count Aldrovandi (Italian), General Henri 
© Claudel (French), Lord Lytton (British), Major-General Frank 
Ross McCoy’ (American) and Dr. Heinrich Schnee (German). 
The Commission on January 21st elected Lord Lytton to be 
its chairman. Japan and China,.who by the Council’s resolution 
of December roth had each the right to nominate an“ assessor 


to assist .the Commission,” appointed Mr. Isaburo Yoshida . 


(Japanese Ambassador in Turkey) and Dr. Wellington Koo (a 
former Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
China) to be their assessors. ‘The Secretary-General of the 
League appointed M. Robert: Haas, Director in the Secretariat 
of the League, to act as Secretary-General of the Commission, 
and.further put at the disposal of the Commission Mr. Pelt, 
. member of the Information Section ;-Mr. von Kotze, assistant 
to the Under-Secretary-General in chargé. of International 
Bureaux; Mr. Pastuhov, member of the Political Section; the 
- Hon. W. W. Astor, temporary member of the Secretariat acting 
as Secrétary .of the Chairman of the Commission; and M. 
Charrére, of the Information Section. The Commission was 
-helped by Far Eastern experts lent by the British, Dutch and 
American Governments, and by experts on economic; popula- 
tion, legal and railway questions, : . 

The European members of the Commission sailed from Le 
Havre and Plymouth. on February 3rd, and were joined by 
Major-General Frank Ross McCoy at New-York on F ebruary 
gth. They ‘reached Tokyo on February 2oth. ‘It was aften 
leaving Tokyo, where they spent eight days, but while still 
in “Kyoto, that the Commission learned of the establishment 
of the new State, Manchukuo (‘‘ the Manchu State ”). They- 
reached Shanghai-on March r4th, stayed there a fortnight, went 
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on to Nanking (March 26th-April ist), along the Yangtze 
Valley (April rst-7th)}, to Peiping (April gth-r9th), and then 
to Manchuria, where they stayed six weeks (April zoth-June 
4th). Thereafter they went back to Peiping (June 5th-28th), 
to Tokyo (July 4th-rsth), and- again to Peiping on July 2oth, 
where the Report was drafted. At each stage of the inquiry 
the same thorough, scholarly and practical methods were used 
for extracting the essential matter from the mass of available 
evidence. The suggestions made at the end. of- the Report are 
bound to have an effect at Geneva. 

The first eight chapters of the Report are historical in the 
sense that they deal with events and conditions, distant and 
recent, that have combined to produce the present problem. 
They deal. separately with China, Manchuria, Shanghai; give 
a narrative of events in Manchuria on and after September 18th, 
1931; define the Manchurian issues between Japan, and China, 
the effects of the Chinese -boycott upon Japan’s economic 
interests; the general economic interests in Manchuria, and the 
origin and implications of ‘‘ Manchukuo.” 

It is the Commission’s view that the situation in Manchuria 
has largely. been produced by internal cross-currents, economic 
as well as political, in Japan. Economic distress, partly 
attributed by Japanese opinion to the Government’s deflationary 
policy in finance, and dissatisfaction with-Baron Shidehara for 
his failure to produce satisfying results by his conciliatory 
policy towards China, combined to strengthen the hands of the 
militarists. They were able gradually to occupy Manchuria 
and to lay the foundations of ‘‘ Manchukuo.” ‘That new State 
“is regarded by the Commission as mainly the product of the 
Japanese army and Japanese officials. 

The last two chapters submit certain principles and conditions 
of a settlement, and make suggestions accordingly to the 
Council of the "League. They may be summarised in the 
following brief way. 

They frankly aim at helping Japan to recognise that the 
solution may be found in conformity with the principles and 
obligations of the League Covenant and the.Pact of Paris, as 
well as of the Washington Treaty. By the latter treaty Japan 
is specifically committed to respect Chinese territorial integrity 
during the difficult transitional period anticipated therein. To 
that end it is suggested that the Council of the League should 
invite Japan and China to begin direct negotiations: with each 
` other as soon as possible on the basis of the Report; that the 
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E T should fe place, preferably’in the Far East, 
with. the help of neutral Powers and under the general auspices _ 
of the League of Nations, to which body difficulties, if need be, 
could be referred. 

The solution proposed for Manchuria is that the country should 
be given an autonomous local form of administration under 
* Chinese soveréignty. What exactly sovereignty would imply in 
that case would be the control of foreign relations, of the customs, 
Salt Gabelle, Post Office and certain specific taxes, a proportion- 
ate amount of such revenue being reserved to the local administra- 
tion. The chief executive officer of the local administration would 
in'that scheme be appointed by the Chinese Government (on the 
analogy, apparently, of } Memel). The local autonomous admini- 
stration would be competent in all the remaining fields of govern- 
ment, and would be assisted by foreign advisers. Those advisers 
would be mostly Japanese, and the non-Japanese advisers would 
preferably be recruited from the smaller Powers not directly 
interested in Manchuria. The latter point would have the effect 
of making the scheme the more agreeable to Japan. 

The Commission’s suggestion for the evacuation of the 
Japanese military from Manchuria is that a special constabulary 
be constituted under a foreign Inspector-General and with foreign 
instructors gradually to replace the existing: troops. 

For the solution of the remaining outstanding issues the Com- 
mission suggests that there be concluded three new Sino-Japanese 
treaties. The first would deal with Japanese economic interests 
in Manchuria and Jehol. It would confirm all her existing rights, 
-give to her a new right of settlement in northern Manchuria, and . 
provide either for the amalgamation of the Japanese and Chinese. 
railways in Manchuria or for technical co-operation between ` 
them. ‘The second treaty, ‘‘ of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Non-Aggression and Mutual Assistance,” would include among 
its provisions an arrangement whereby both parties should take 
joint military measures against any third party that violated the 
demilitarised zone of Manchuria. The third treaty’ would be a 
commercial treaty designed to give a mutual guarantee of respect 
for the commercial interests of the. two parties, including an 
undertaking by the. Chinese Government that-any boycott of 
Japanese goods would be forbidden. 3 

. It would not be easy to criticise the work of the Commission 
onthe score either of its sumpertality or of its practical sense. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

November 15th, 1932. 
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TE THE BRITISH DOMINIONS. * 


This inexpensive book, edited by a famous expert, Professor 
Berriedale Keith, gives every relevant fact in the way of speeches 
and documents as to the Constitution of the British Dominions 


from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech as Prime Minister to the . 


House of Commons on July 3rd, 1919, to Mr. ‘Thomas’s letter 
to Mr. de Valera, of April oth, 1932, and the text of the 
“ Constitution (Removal of Oath) Bill, 1932,” introduced inté 
the Irish Parliament, which still remains a Bill. Though only 
. fourteen years of history are concerned, they are indeed vital 
years. This volume of documents is: divided into five parts and 
seventeen sections: the Attainmerit of International Statts for 
the British Dominions, the Imperial Conference of 1921 and 
the Washington Conference of 1921-2, the Establishment of the 
Irish Free State in 1922, the’ Development of Internal Sove- 
reignty and of an Inter-Imperial Equality.including the Statute 
_ of Westminster 1931, thé External Relations and Defence of 
_the Empire (1923-1931) including the Paris Treaty for the 
‘Renunciation of War 1928. Current affairs are dealt with every- 
* Speeches and Documénts on the British Dominions 1918-1931, from Self- 


Government to National Sovereignty. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Arthur Berriedale Keith. Oxford University Press. 2s. net. 
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where, and the trouble with the Irish Free State is illustrated 
by all the relevant documents. - 

` As Professor Keith says in his Introduction the period covered 
“marks a definite change in the status of the British 
Dominions.”” It was only after much hesitation on the part of 
the Dominions themselves, as well as of foreign Powers, that 
they obtained distinct representation at the Peace Conference ` 
and distinct membership of the League of Nations. After many 
difficulties in Canadian Constitutional practice the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 led to the Earl of Balfour’s historic Report 
(of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee) which itself led to 
the Expert Conference of 1929, to the Imperial Conference of 
1930 and to the famous Statute-of Westminster which became 
law from December 11th, 1931. In fact the Statute gave “ legal 
validity to an autonomy which had for many years existed in 
practice.” Professor Keith adds: 


It must be remembered that the English mind, with its 
preference for constitutional conventions, is opposed to the 
precise ideas of continental jurisprudence which appeal to. - 
French and Dutch legal acumen and to the acute Celtic 
intellect. If in fact the statute-clears the way for a most 
cordial Imperial co-operation, it will have served a most 
useful purpose, for the needs of the world situation demand 
the most effective application of the united efforts of the 
subjects of the King Emperor. 


The Conference at Ottawa last July and the resulting legisla- 
tion is an instance of this cordial Imperial co-operation, though 
the principles enunciated have not the support of all English 
statesmen. No doubt the second edition of this book will give 
the salient documents relating to the Ottawa Conference as well 
as the legislation springing from it which was passed in Ndvem- 
ber 1932. ; 

Professor Keith’s examination of ‘‘ the Present Constitution 
of the Empire ” will be read with instruction and intense 
interest. He says: l . a4 


It would be idle to pretend that the existing constitution 
of the Empire, or the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
‘the Irish Free State prefers to call it, is easily intelligible 
or in any degree logical, and the task of summarising its 
leading features is hampered by the ‘existence-of acute 
divergence of views on vital issues. It has been endeavoured 
in the extracts given’ to indicate opposing views, and a brief 
summary of salient features is all that here is in place. | 
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In fact a dispassionate summary follows which will make the 
reader feel the true weight of the respective divergent opinions 
and wise English illogicality. French jurists could have given 
to the Empire a complete logical scheme, but it is very doubtful 
if such a.scheme with an English-speaking race-could have 
lasted. Our illogicality is, in reality, based upon the principles 
which make for lasting union. There must be much give and 
take which would not be possible if Imperial relations were based 
on purely logical principles. Logic does not determine the affairs 
of nations. Common sense is, and ought to be, the prevailing 
and moulding force, and the English-speaking world lives by 
common sense and constitutional elasticity. There are, 
admittedly, difficulties arising from the Statute of Westminster 
as well as from the earlier conventional practices on which it is 
based, but ‘‘ taken on the whole, the situation presents no serious 
inconveniences.’? Professor Keith’s book ‘is invaluable and 
should find an extremely large public at home and abroad. 

i J. E. G. DE M. 


* * * 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA-* 


This book, by a well-known American philosopher and educa- 
tional expert, is a very sad one if the conditions which Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn describes apply to social life in the 
United States of America on a large scale, or are truly sympto- 
matic of American life. ‘There is evidence in another current 
book published by Messrs. Harper called Laughing im the 
Jungle, by Mr. Louis Adamic, that social conditions are chaotic, 
but the author is an immigrant, though of twenty years’ stand- 
ing. The Experimental College is written by an author who is 
_ impressed by the whole problem of American civilisation from 
the philosophic and educational point of view, and he is taking 
the leading part in a determined effort to apply university educa- 
tion as a solvent of apparent social chaos. He tells us that, from, 
one end of the country to the other, “a rising tide of self- 
criticism is sweeping over our endowed colleges, our State univer- 
sities, our schools of every type and level.” He says in his 
preface : 

This closeness. of connection between the character of a 
Society and the -character of its education cannot be too 
strongly stressed: Schools and colleges are not something 


* The Experimental College. By Alexander Meiklejohn. Harper and 
Brothers, 15s. net. 
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apart from the social order to which they belong. They - 

are that order trying to prepare its youth for participation 

- in its own activities, And a society can teach only the 

~ hopes, the knowledge, the values, the beliefs which it has. 

If ‘knowledge’ is broken to pieces, if béliefs ate shaken, if 

< values become uncertain, then inevitably teaching loses its 
grip, falls into hesitations, and incoherence, Seventy-five 

.. 'a- years ago the American college had a fairly well established 
` culture from which to draw its lessons. It had. therefore 
a required curriculum and an“assured method of teaching. 
Then came the impact of. modern science and modern 
industry. In face of these, religion, morals, beliefs; attitude, 
institutions. all gave way. And with the, breaking to pieces 
of the older life, the older scheme of knowledge, there came, 


as with the leftthe right, ‘the breaking of the older scheme 
of, teaching. ` 7 7 pee. ` 


In a sense it would be impertinent to-disagree with,Dr. Meikle- 
john, since he knows his own land; but in England we know 
it too, both from a-distance and from close contact with many 
of its citizens and some of its most earnest graduates and under- 
-graduates. Dr. Meiklejohn is in the thick of the apparent chaos. 
We,-looking from a distance and also communing with the best 

` thinkers and idealists and realists from over the water, believe 
that what Dr. Meiklejohn regards as chaos is merely surface 
unrest caused by new conditions, and neither the ‘childishness of 
Hollywood, the difficulties. of the Middle West, nor the cease- 
less unrest of New York represents the true personality of an f 
obstinate, generous, and ‘idealistic people, a people personifying 
that spirit of revolt which originally came from England and 

. has gathered to itself children of revolt from all parts of Europe. 
That spirit ‘of, revolt against -what is ‘evil,. tyrannical, or servile ~“ 
` showed itself in the War of Secession seventy years ago and in 
the Great World. War that ended fourteen years ago. e That 
spirit of revolt against, existing conditions in the United States 
shows itself in every page of. Dr. Meiklejohn’s book. `. 

England, Wales and Scotland have been fortunate enough, 
in spite of. bitter social agony during the last hundred years, 
to“adjust the national life to new conditions without parting in 
any way with the deep historical roots that have made a very 
mingled population a true entity., This is shown very clearly 
by the history of English education. ‘ New. primary and 
secondary schools and- universities are always springing up as a 
result of cautious, but very thorough, legislation during the 
last hundred years. ‘That legislation not only provided new oe 
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- educational institutions, but gave new life to schools and institu- 
tions that were born, as tieed demanded, generation by genera- 


tion, from the far-off days when Christianity was first, brought“. . 
to English shores. The ancient schools and universities compete - 
on equal terms with the newest schools and the youngest univer-. 


sities, and the educational: munificence of the Middle Ages and 


of Elizabethan times” is’ brought in as a make-weight to help. - 


an educational system which js the special care of a vast 
centralising Department of ‘State, the Board of Education, and 
of the ‘partners of the Board, the »Local’ Government Autho- 
rities. ` The àrt“ of pedagogy and the science: of educational 
administration have been’ cultivated to meet new conditions, and 
it is true to say, whatever may be the faults of our system, and 
. the perhaps meagre achievements of our students, that the goal 
at which -Dr. Meiklejohn’s Experimental College in the 
University of Wisconsin aims has been, with ‘of course certain 
differences, already achieved in’ Great Britain.” = `- 
What is that goal? For five years the College has been study- 
ing ‘ the whole’ body of influences ‘which play upon the under- 


graduate student.” It became plain- that educational planning | 


‘andteaching ‘‘ should be done, not by large faculties, but’ small 


and relatively independent groups of teachers ° who shall have . 


“ genuine and ‘intimate’ intellectual acquaintance with. one 
another.” The training and education, in fact, must be “ a com- 
mon enterprise.” What is this enterprise? : The students will 
learn by class interviews, by personal interviews, by. meetings 
of groups of about ‘twelve students, under the direction of an 
adviser as a help to‘the -student in his reading and writing. 


The function of, the’ adviser is ‘‘ to suggest points, to make- + 
comparisons, to raise qtiestions;-to talk with the students as if ` 


he afd they were -together reading the- same books and were 
conversing about them.” -The object’ of the inidividual confer- 
_ ence is to-establish personal contact, to discuss the writing of 
this or that paper, to talk together as two students “ who have 
a common interest. in a common ‘undertaking . . . it- may safely 


“be recorded that honesty and informality of personal relation- . 


ship have been established to a remarkable degree.” Individual 
conferences have their difficulties’ and dangers, and the group 
meetings are designed to corréct ‘“the-subjective danger of the 
personal conference.” “Within the group, each member was 


by general vote assigned a special topic, and his’ results were ` 


~ passed upon by his fellows. The contributions of the groups 
VoL. CXLII. © ea - 49 
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were presented and discussed in general class meetings.” In 
addition to the organised teaching programmes there are more 
or less formal discussions by the whole college of literary or 
-other matters as well as informal personal conferences, meetings 
of small groups, sometimes in the form of clubs, and also social 
gatherings in the homes of the Advisers. The usual university 
examinations for degrees are part of ‘the life of the college, 
and university discipline is maintained. But the students are 
very free, and freedom, coupled with intangible bonds of fellow- 
ship, goes to the very life of the college. There are differences, 
of course, from English university life, but the principle of the 
whole system is really the same, though in England the sixth 
form of a great boarding-school. is really a a for the 
freer life of the university. 

Dr. Meiklejohn claims that “ the most noteworthy feature of 
the experiment at the University of Wisconsin has been its 
Hae character.” The root object of the whole experiment 

“ trying to find out how young Americans can be made more 
intelligent ” By intelligence Dr. Meiklejohn means something 
more, or rather something other, than training in knowledge, 
or scholarship or technique. These ‘capacities must be attained, 
but the real goal of education is to make a complete man, and 
therefore Dr. Meiklejohn imports into the term intelligence intel- 
lectual, moral and æsthetic factors. He does not specifically men- 
tion the religious factor, but that must come in if the function of 
intelligence “is to serve men in the creation and maintenance 
of a social order, a scheme of individual and group living, which 
will meet the. human deniands for beauty, strength, justice, 
generosity, and’the like.” The unity of understanding implies 
faith and so religion plays a notable part | in the ‘‘ assignments 3 
to the students. 

The great emphasis on Greek life and ee is understand- 
able, but perhaps not as wise as Dr. Meiklejohn thinks. There 
is an impassable gulf. fixed between the Greek civilisation and 
our own because economic conditions (especially in the fact of 
slavery) are ñot- comparable, Greek’art and literature, science 
and philosophy have much to teach us, but it is the universality ` 
of Greek conceptions and not the fact that they were Greek that 
is important. *We cannot retread the way that even Plato trod. 
The perfection of Christianity is that it fits all ages and all 
climes, and adapts to its own serene purpose all that philosophy 
and science, art and literature have to teach: _ J. É. G. ve M. 
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SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY.” 


The ‘Tarner Lectures for 1931-2, delivered at Cambridge by 
Dr.-F. R. Tennant, should be read by all those who are tempted “° 
to doubt the reality of theology as a part of.the scheme of | 
human knowledge. Dr. Tennarit is a stern thinker, he spares | 
nobody, not~even Kaiit- himself on the side of philosophy, or 
Clark Maxwell as representing mathematics and physics, while 
of a contemporary mathematician: he says: ‘ When. Sir James 
Jeans’ goes on to say that Nature is written in mathematical 
language, implying that Nature is pure thought, he would seem 
to be propounding a doctrine which is further from the truth 
than ‘scientific realism i is: »? And scientific realism is not the end 
` of things. 

Dr. Tennant states the pahle which he- attempts, with 
singular success, to solve succinctly : 

As a physiologist or a physicist one can Teraa the human 
being as if--he were a complicated: machine, the changes 
within which admit of analysis and even, theoretically speak- 

- ing, of description in terms of equations; as a psychologist 
or a historian one can- regard man as a personal being, the 
essence of whose individuality has disappeared in the 
physicist’s account of_him; as a theologian one looks upon 
a man a a member of a super-sensible world, the child and 
the image of God, and as affording the one clue to the end 
which the physical universe subserves. But it is ‘only as a 
philosopher of the sciences that one can attempt to determine 
whether these several descriptions and estimations of the 
human being are compatible or incompatible with one another : 
independent of, im thé last resort, ‘mutually implicative. 

Yet the greatest of philosophers, Kant, was troubled with ag 

very idea of. continuity : i l 


e Had Kant lived a century later he would probably have 


exercised his marvellous genius in seeking and establishing ~ 


continuities with as much zeal as hè actually drew hard lines 

' of separation, and with more success than attended the indul- 
gence of his craze for logical schematisms. Between sense and 
understanding, understanding and reason, practical reason 
and theoretical reason,* impulse and moral freedom, belief 
and knowledge, Kant saw. disparity or discontinuity ; whereas 
we, partly owing to his-hints as to possible connections and 
partly in virtue of the rich suggestiveness of his very errors and 
his artificiality, have come rather to see actual links.and stages 
‘of transition between thé niémbers of some at least of these 
pairs of processes and products. g 


* Philosophy of the Sciences or-the Relations between the Departments of 
pee renee: By F. R. Tennant. Cambridge.: at the University Press. 6s. net. 
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j T here is indeed one apparent discontinuity. ti is- nee enough 

that. psychology does not authorisé us to say that than is the 
i child of Nature, in the sense that he is wholly the prodict of 
-evoltition., The mystery of the soul’s origin remains.” Psycho- 
“logy, Dr. Tennant holds, and holds rightly; is a ' fundamental 
science with reference to actual “ knowledge-processes.’? It 
_ > almost wholly: constitutes-the science of knowing ... the 
; subject-matter ofall other sciences of the actual takes its rise 
-in the histérical.” So-Dr. ‘Tennant enters on the discussion of 
what- is known, and ‘the - manipulation of our knowledge-data ` 
which issues. in the products called departments of knowledge 
or sciences. Modern science depends on the idea of continuity 
coupled with growth “ determined. by influences from without 
and. not solely. to‘the self-unfolding of the preformed. ? Now 
‘a historical investigation consists first in proving the actuality 
-. of alleged past events, secondly’ in the critical ‘sifting of its 
_ primary data, and thirdly “ the selection,. synthesis and inter- 
`, pretation ’* of established and sifted data, Whether history: 
-can-be called a science when’ the personal element is intruded 
may be doubtful, but it is not doubtful -that history depends 
‘on, science and science.on history. `` 

In these’ circumstances Dr. ‘Tennant turns to consider “ the 
relations in which" Christian: dogmatics stands to kriowledge of : 
other kinds.” If we assume perfect facilities for textual and 
higher criticism then there remains a question 


which lies outside the sphere of historical investigation and - 


, Criticism . ; . whether the _ original interpretation is sound 
‘and its later explication. issues in clear and ‘self-consistent 
doctrine. . The relation of revealed theology to history, 


~and to. the historical i in the broader sense in which all sciences 
of the actual are systematisations of. the. historical, eis of 
importance for a philosophy of the departments of knowledge. 


Despait of conipleting the necessary proofs has made many 
theologians and philosophers for many centuries, in recur- 
ring: phases. öf philosophy, think that theology is an isolated 
science. John. Scotus, in the ninth~century, believed in the 
unity of all truth and Abélard still had the same conception in 
the twelfth centuty.. But it broke down with Anselm, with: 
‘Aquinas and the ‘rest of the “great medizeval philosophers. as 
Francis Bacon enunciated once again the oneness of truth and 
his thought finds force in the writings of Hegel two centuries’, 
after. But Bacon and Hegel were displaced . by the views not’: 
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only of Kant, but of the whole group of philosophic thinkers. 
who endeavoured to isolate theology’ from the miain fields “of 


knowledge and thought.. Dr. Tennant is’ on the side of the , 


angels, that is of Erigena, Bacon and Hegėl. ` He writes : 


“The faith involved in theism such‘as is based on cumulative. 
teleological considerations-is essentially the same as that b lief _ 


in the world’s*rationality which is presupposed by the logic 


and method of science, and theistic belief is-but a continua: -` 
tion, by extrapolation, or through points representing further. - 


observations, of the curve of ‘‘ knowledge ” which natural- 
science has constructed. In- short, science and theism spring 
from a common root.”. ... The only. broad differences 
between science and theology are in respect of their data and 
the degrees in which verification is possible . within their 
spheres. Subjective activities and beliefs are involved in the 
data of all cominon knowledge, such as science; but religious 


and its distinctive nature,. by further antecedent belief over 


and above such as is indispensable. for knowledge of the- 


physical. Yet this element of over-belief is not scientifically 
unreasonable. ` . . Natural theology, apart from the sciences, 
-is baseless; . natural’ science, stopping short of a theistic 
‘culmination, Has the appearance of an arbitrarily arrested 
growth. Theology is not an ‘isolated nor an isolable science; 
it is an, outgrowth of our knowledge of ‘the world and nian: 
Revealed theology presupposes natural theology, and natural 
theology -has no data othér than those “which: experience 


~ ba 


supplies to science. 


The ‘argument seems béyond dispute and the reaffirmation 
of the unity of all truth is a welcome fact in these: discursive 


- times. i ya x” l J. E. G, pe M: ,” 
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e THE HISTORY OF ROMAN LAW.* 

Professor H. F. Jolowicz, the Professor of Roman Law in the 
University of London, is to be congratulatéd on his finely- 
balanced study of the history of private. and constitutional 
‘Roman Law from the time of XII Tables, 450 B:C., to the death 
of the Emperor-Justinian in A.D; 565. Very valuable..séctions 
deal with the classes of the population under the Republic, dur- 
ing the Principate and during the Dominate or Absolute rule 
established by Diocletian iñ`A.D. 284. It is indeed quite impos- 
sible to appreciate fully private or criminal Roman Law -unless 
* Historical Introduction to the Study of Roman Law. By H. F. Jolowicz. 

Cambridge : at the University Press. 21s. net., : i 
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experience. seems to. be conditioned, both as to its existence’ 
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the student has either a sound knowledge of Roman constitu- 
tional and social history or the historian of Roman Law dove- 
tails into his- work a living account of the developing constitu- 
tion with its administrative methods and’some account of the 
mixed orders of society that made up the Roman world during 
the eleven hundred years with which this able book deals. Pro- 
fessor Jolowicz, though ‘his book will appeal to specialists and 
throws new light on many disputed problems, is anxious for it 
to be one that will appeal to the layman. He says expressly that 
the téxt ‘‘is meant to be intelligible to any reader, even if he 
has no previous acquaintance with the subject ’’ and he certainly 
achieves this object by his treatment of Roman history as a 
whole. 

The importance of the entire historical theme, of Roman 
sociology, Roman economics, and Roman public and private 
law, a theme that indicates the solid basis of European sociology, 
- economics and law both in mediceval and modern times, is so 
great that it is in a sense regrettable that Professor Jolowicz 
did not extend the confines of his method and trace in detail the 
fortunes of Roman Law in the West, and perhaps especially in 
Spain and South-western France. The Breviary of Alaric II had 
extraordinary influence in moulding European civilisation under 
the influence of the Church before the rise of the School of the 
Glossators (beginning with Irnerius) at the beginning of the 
twelfth century: However, it is sheer greediness to ask for this 
extension of a book that already gives us so much, and in any 
event Professor Jolowicz has some valuable notes on the 
(absurdly called) Barbarian Codes. Thoùgh the ‘Breviary was» 
repealed in Spain by Chindaswinth or Receswinth, or even 
Leovigild at the end of the sixth century, yet Roman jaw 
in some form continued to dominate legal practice in Spain. 
But all these matters need separate consideration. 

Two other allied fields claim separate sections or chapters, 
sources of Jaw and legal science. We have elaborate discussions 
as to the Sources of Law in the Republic (including an important 
chapter on the Jus Gentium and the Jus Naturale), in the Princi- 
pate (including the new sources Senatus Consulta and the Con- 
stitutiones Principum) and in the -Dominate. (describing the 
many forms of imperial legislation as well as semi-official and 
official codes). The growth, and perhaps we may say the decay, 
of legal science is elaborately worked out in chapters discussing 
the sources and processes of law in the Republic and the Empire, 
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and a valuable account is given of the famous jurists of the 

- Principate, including the mysterious ‘and famous Gaius who 
probably. wrofe his extant and. priceless Institutes early in the 
second half of the second century. Professor Jolowicz does not 
favour the view that Gaius was a’Provincial and, indeed (despite 
the authority of Mommsen), it seems a sound rejection. But 
the single name is singular and its “ solution, did we but know 
all the facts, would perhaps be found in some accident of manu- 
script tradition.” It may be suggested, where all is mystery, 
that the author of the Institutes preferred to remain anonymous 
and used the name of Gaius which was the familiar stock-name 
(such as our familiar M or N) of the pretorian forms. The post- 
classical legal literature was all anonymous and possibly Gaius 
introduced the custom. 

- This note is obviously not a review in the proper sense of that 
term. It would be absurd to seek to review a technical book of 
this: size, scope and merit in a couple or less pages. . But the 
object of this note is really to draw attention for purposes of 
general. reading to a book which so amply fulfils its proclaimed 
purpose of supplementing Professor Buckland’s admirable 
treatises on the actual Roman Law, books like his Textbook, bis 
Manual and his recent. Main Institutions of Roman Private Law. 
These works and Professor Jolowicz’ work will give all serious 
students a full understanding of Roman Law and its growth 
as well as an insight into disputed problems which, after some 
eight centuriUs of untiring labours by tireless scholars, are still 

. unsolved. i J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


: DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLE.* 


Mr. Cherry Kearton has written much on African wild life and 
everything that he has written is extraordinarily valuable since 
he depicts phases of that life which is fast disappearing before the 
inroads of man. His latest book is a miracle of descriptive power 
and is destined to become one of the rare classics of natural 
history. He calls it The Animals Came to Drink, and it is iti the 
best sense of the word a novel, a new thing, describing the deni- 
zens of the African jungle through the eyes of one of the frailést 
and fleetest of creatures, that type of gazelle which is called an 
impalla. Every creature in the book is drawn directly from 


* The Animals Came to Drink. By Cherry Kearton. With forty-two photo- 
graphs by the Author. Longmans. 6s. f 
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nature, and while. Mr. Kearton’s pen gives the significance of 
all the characters ‘he gives also: actual photographs: taken by 
himself of all the animals represented.’ He tells the ‘tale of the 
unhappy valley of almost unnatural lovelinéss where the life- 
giving and death-giving river flows, ‘the tiver where all the 
animals, carnivorous - or herbivorous, “come to" drink—the 
leopard, the baboon, ‘the lion, ‘the jackdl, the hyena; the wild 
dog, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, the elephant, 
the zebra, the gazelle and not least the déadly crocodile—in peril 
of their lives. Phere is one glimpse of ‘man, of a native tribe 
who bridge the river and.are, as the elephant is, masters of their 
fate. fet oc rn ee 
_ The wonderful aspect of the whole book is the sense of tragedy, 
the ever-present sense of fear which pervades the whole scene : not 
‘the sense of fear imparted from the human mind to take a play 
o after the manner of ‘Aeschylus or Shakespeare, but of the actual 
- fear that dotninates the. personality of every creature except the 
elephant; who iš the real lord ofthe forest, and the crocodile, who 
is the real lord’of the river: Both indeed fedr Man and both fear 
certain manifestations of nature, and eSpecially:the bush fire that 
sweeps all before it, ‘but fear. apart from this:is not in their. . 
`. «hearts. Perhaps the wild dog is almost as fearless as the crocodile 
_ “and the’elephant, but he has causes to fear while all the rest of 
the creatures havé' their enemiés that areseeking food. Even the 


-> ‘lion and the rhinoceros dread, the rivér where the . gigantic 


crocodile dwells—a fearsome beast ‘described in féarsome words— 
while even the rhinoceros is subject to the attack of the lion. 
Every beast has means of defence either in swiftness of flight . 
br with tooth or claw. ` Many famous fights are described in” 
grim ‘detail: Three examples may. be noted: the fight of the 
hyena: and the ‘huge python; the duel between the: gigentic 
crocodile and the.vast rhinoceros and, (best of all) the successful 
struggle’ of the giraffe against.the lion. It is a vivid scene. 

, The mother’ giraffe quickly realised that “escape was 
‘impossible. Turning.. to ‘face ‘the lion, She nosed her 
youngster’ into ‘the only:-place of comparative’ safety—the 
space beneath her ‘body, between her fore and-hind legs. 

1. $ a Balanced there:on, her thin,. Spindle-like ‘legs, she must have - ~~" 
‘appeared no*match for the lion; yét for the moment she and 
‘her young “one. were safe... many .times the lion circled 
_ Tound her. ‘Once’ the baby giraffe became ‘confused among 
its mother's movements and stepped for. an instant out of its > | 
shelter.-: Thinking that his chance -of securing’ that tender. ~ 
ai a An 
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meal had come, the lion ventured closer; a the mother 
giraffe stepped quickly forward and,:struck a deadly blow 
which missed him by ‘inches—then she recovered herself and 
`~ before the lion could take advantage of her lack of poise she 
was again astride her youngster and at bay. An hour 
` passed. For all that time the mother stood at bay, turning 
slowly, never too much and never ‘too little, her- -eyes never 
leaving the lion’s head, seeing every plan for: ‘sudden move- 
ment, every threatened spring. But as the heat of the sun 
grew miore blazing, the tenseness of the lion’s attitude began 
to relax. Once he stopped and stood watching” the giraffe 
as if uncertain whether to risk a sudden. ‘attack. Then he 
recommenced his slow circling, but his eyes ‘followed the 
movéments of the giraffe less surely ` aud again and again 
he seemed to hesitate, on the point of turning away. ‘Then 
suddenly he turned and went, without ‘once looking behind ‘ 
him, towards his Jair. ; 


Itisa sordei story, and the photographs of the Sni make 
the reader realise the courage and power in these creatures. 

The excellence’ of motherhood in -the jungle does not only 
appear in this‘story. The grief of the baboon at the loss of 
its baby is almost human. The leopard wounded-by the croco- 
dile is welcomed back by his mate who took on the necessary 
hunting while the wounded one looked after the two cubs. The- 
mother of the lost gazelle or impalla, which at last. had found’ 
her herd, “ began to lick the young impalla’s face, her throat, 
her’ flanks. She- stood, trembling, knowing a joy ‘that had- no,” 
equal.” Then ‘again. there is the tribal sense among many of 
the beasts. The lost gazelle found friends among the tribe 
of the baboons, among the herd of zebra—where she gained ~ 
. companionship and motherly kindness—the herd of elephants. 
who saved her from the pack of wild dogs. Fear, the necessity 
of companionship, the need of pack hunting. in almost all cases 
are the sources of the herd instinct, yet these reasons do not fuily 
explain the herding of the elephant. “There is something intel- 
lectual iti their communing, . But fear is the. motive in most’ 
animals. It i is a curious fact that the ‘idea of-hatred-As opposed 
to fear only occurs within the troop.or herd or pack. There is’ 
an over-riding sense of fear everywhere, but among kinship . 
‘only there is hatréd. The-crocodiles hate’one another, the nialé :“ 
baboons struggle “for mastery with a ‘hatred that equals the 
hatred of man for each other, the lioness growls even at her 
. mate. . The; carnivorous beasts kill from: onmecessity; not from 
~ hatred. Hatred i is pooned for leadership, the necessary leader- . 
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ship if the species is to survive. Mr. Kearton’s picture of the 
unhappy valley is strange and melancholy, but it shows all 
the elements, both good and evil, that make their appearance 
in the lives of men, and there is even that feeling forth for 
higher things that gives man his eternal hope. ; 
J. E: G.. DE M. 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Final Forensic Fables (second series), by ‘‘ O,” “ with Thirty 
Illustrations, Table of Cases Cited, Table of Statutes and Index,’’* 
inake a complete law book by a most learned lawyer. Whether this 
lawyer is a High Court or County Court Judge or a member of the 
Court of Appeal or of the House of Lords or the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, or a solicitor, or a solicitor’s clerk, or 
merely a learned lawyer of great experience is not disclosed, but 
the fact that for the last seven years no less than four series of 
Forensic Fables have appeared to the increasing delight of the 
whole of the legal profession and to the increasing instruction of 
the laity and the fact that one (at any rate) of these cases has been 
referred to in the Court of Appeal makes it desirable that this 
guessing at authorship should cease. The acquaintance of the 
author with the procedure of the Chancery Division (in Chambers, 
where Judges do not wear robes) has given rise to the suspicion that 
the Fables may have been written by an aged and well-known con- 
veyancer. On the other hand there is evidence in the case of the last 
will of Mr. Buffin that the report was written by a well-known solici- 
tor’s clerk, clearly a relative of Mrs. Sarah Stout. Vet ‘‘O’s’’ know- 
ledge of the Common Law is extraordinarily extensive.as to Judges, 
Counsel, Solicitors, Solicitor’s Clerks and clients. The literary 
pictures of the judges (especially Snappy J.) are just recognisable, 
though the cartoons—the great feature of the whole series—are apt 
to mix one Judge with another, perhaps, in the present state ‘of the 
law of libel, with advantage. “fO” continues his campaign, 
with striking parables, against professional abuses, the abuses that 
. Mr. Splasher, K.C., and the Regius Professor respectively illus- 
trate. Pungent wit and a superb knowledge of legal human nature, 
which extends to the Table of Statutes and the huge Index, con- 
firm the reader in the opinion that ‘‘ O ” is or was (as a result 
of an address to both Houses of Parliament) a High Court Judge. 

* * * 


l The wonderful work of the late Mr. Edward Horace Man On 
the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,+ originally 
published in 1885 by the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 


* Butterworth. 5s. net. 
t Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Britain and Ireland, has been reprinted by his son, Mr. A. E. 


Man. It gives us a graphic account of the islanders and of'` 


their life. It illustrates in many ways the high standard of these 
Stone Age people, their unselfishness, their kindness to the sick 
and wounded, their intellectual capacity. The book is worth close 
study and not only by anthropologists. The nine tribes appear 
to be of the same negritic stock as the Samangs of the Malay 
Peninsula or the Aétas of the Philippine Islands, also of pigmy 
type, though the Andaman tribes seem to be bigger than the 
Malay stock, the average height of the male being 4 feet 10% 
inches. It may be said that the stock is similar to that of the 
central African forests (the Ituri pigmies), but much bigger, 
though as perfectly formed as the African variety. The sad part 
of the story that Mr. Man had to tell in 1885 was the disastrous 
effect of the intrusion of the pena! settlement from India. Though 
much was done to help these brave little native races, contact 
with the convicts was inevitable, and the result was disastrous. 
Apart from the foul diseases introduced, the natives who had 
been totally ignorant of narcotics and alcohol rapidly acquired 
the taste for both. In 1885 the total native population in the 
Great and Little Andamans was estimated as under 4,000. The 
area of the entire group is about 2,508 square miles. Mr. Man 
prophesied in 1885 the early extinction of the whole of this 


interesting race. Possessing real gifts and the elements of a pure, 


faith concerning not only the Creation of the world and the 
existence of a Supreme Being but the life after death, they 
have, however, apparently no religious ceremonies. At the 
present time the population of the islands (including the European 
settlements) is about 15,000. The accounts of these tribes are of 
the utmost value and are supplemented by various appendices 
(including an invaluable ‘‘ List of terms indicating various degrees 
of relationship ’’) and a learned Report of researches into the 
language of the South Andaman Island by Mr. Alexander I. 
Ellis. It is a most valuable book and a worthy tribute to the 
work of a devoted civil servant of the Empire. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. - 


Stephen Gwynn’s “ Life of Mary Kingsley ”* is a fascinating 
record of a wonderful woman. -Inheriting her passion for adven- 
ture and her -literary gifts from the Kingsley clan, she devoted 
herself so effectively to the study of West Africa that she not only 
won enduring fame for herself but made possible far-reaching 
reforms for the natives. Her active life was crowded into the 
eight years between the almost simultaneous death of her parents 
in 1892 and her own death at the age of 38 in 1900. Her two 
great books, Travels and Studies, are classics, and her friend, 


* Macmillan. xr2s. 6d. 
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"Mr. Gwynn, 'has been remarkably successful in portraying the 
. brave, brilliant, -lovable, humorous, unconventional woman who 
wrote them. Her letters, some of "which ‘are reproduced in this 
. volume, are as racy as was her talk. Her friends, among them 
Morel and Mrs. J. R. Green, created the’ Africa Society to carry 
on her work, and Mr. Gwynn has written her story not only to 
révive her memory but to plead far her principles and aims. Her 
brief but memorable career ended suddenly with the fever she- 
caught while nursing Boer prisoners in South Africa, and at her 
own wish she was buried, at sea. ` It was a fitting close to a life 
of unselfish service; for even greater than her ability was her- 
passionate humanity. 
Cad * y * 


The many friends and pupils ‘of Sir William Ashley in both 


hemispheres will welcome the comparatively brief and unpre-’. 


~tentious biography: by his daughter.* It is a model of whata 


family tribute should be, making the man live again in the midst- 


of his work. ‘The volume is enriched by a brief Foreword by 
Mr, Baldwin and an appreciation of his services in the Faculty 
of Commerce in Birmingham University by Professor Muirhead. 
Ashley won his reputation by his English Economic History, 
which, though it ends with the Middle Ages, remains not only 
in use but unsurpassed. In later life it was rather as a teacher, 
an organiser and a publicist that he became known to a wider 
world. When the Tariff Reform standard was raised by Chamber. 


lain in 1903 he was one of the few economists who supported the . 


cause, and the importance and value of his aid was fully appre- 
ciated by the commander-in-chief. He had indeed more affinities 
« with the German Historical School represented by Schmoller than. 
with the English tradition, and no British economist of his time 
knew so much of’ economic conditions in Germany. Nothing 
that he wrote is without value; but students cannot help regret- 
ting that he did not continue the work of his early manhood. ` 
The picture of his family life is very attractive, and his wife had ` 
as strong a sense of service as he. Ashley would. never have 
claimed to be a great man; but he was a type of the good citizen - 
who leaves the world better than he finds it, and who’ *spends ; 
himself unselfishly and unwearyingly for the public weal. 
* - * * 


Brigadier Geoffrey Brooke has written a good novel in “ A’Hunt- » 


ing we will go,’’+ which, though primarily a book for horse-lovers, 
has a general interest as well. The many characters are full of | 
life, and show a knowledge.of people and-the power to depict ` 
them. Sometimes the story runs too slowly for the ordinary reader, 


but hunting people will enjoy to the full the detailed descriptions - : 


of horses and hunts. ‘The author has turned his great knowledge 
of horsemanship to happy account and made a lively tale of men, 
women, children and horses to beguile a winter’s evening. 


= King & Son. 8s. 6d. 
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